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PREFACE. 

It is very rarely indeed that a book on Popular Antiquities or 
any other analogous topic so commends itself to the public, and so 
maintains ils rank and estimation, as to continue to be the 
recognised source of reference in successive editions during more 
thiin a century and a half. 

The present work, from its first appearance under the auspices 
of the Rev. Henry Bourne in 1725, and under the title of 
Antiquitaies Vulgates^ has so largely and essentially partaken 
of the anecdotal character, and so much depends on detail, 
not only for the confirmation of statements, but for the 

maintenance of interest, that an Editor, whatever he may do 

in the withdrawal of positive redundancies, is scarcely able 
to emulate the judicial conciseness of Buckle in his History 

of Civilization or the rhetorical and imposing periods of 

Macaulay. A compiler of a picture of Ancient Manners and Opinions 
on a documentary and lexicographical principle or basis, besides a 
bare statement of facts, has, as it were, to call witnesses, and 
record their depositions for the benefit of the reader. His personal 
views and experience are apt to be of service in chief measure in the 
choice of authorities and in the arrangement of evidence. Much 
of the charm in a book of the present class must necessarily lie in 
more or less copious and varied illustration, and its value and use 
would be impaired by lendii!g to it the character of a sumnuiry or 
digest. The reader in this case prefers to form his own co. fusions, 
^ind to linger over descriptive passages. 
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John Brand, as Secretary to the I .ondoD Society of Antiquaries, 
and as a zealous collector of old and curious books during a Ion*g 
series of j'cars, while such things remained within the reach jf 
persons of moderate resources, enjoyed the opportunity of selecting 
extracts illustrative of the subject, which he had made his own in 
the character of siK:ccssor to the author of Antujuiiatcs V id garcs; 
and so far as an amplified republication of Bourne went, 
be lived to bring out in 1/77 more t:ompletc edition, 
yet on the same narrow and imperfect lines. During the 
latter years of his life, however, he proceeded to accumulate 
material for an undertaking on a larger and more com- 
prehensive scale, «and at the time of his death w^s in 
[)Osscssic*u of a large body of MSS. collectanea of unequal value, 
eventually secured by a firm of publishers, and [)!aced for editorial 
jnirposes in the hands of Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum. 
Ellis found, no doubt, amid the pressure of official work, 
considerable difficulty in reducing the whole to anything like method 
and form; but he accomplished what he could, and presented the 
world with the result in two large quarto volumes in 1813. 

When I in 1869 entered on an examination of this text, I was 
disposed to exercise a free hand in every way ; but I remember that 
I was dis.suaded from going so far as my own feeling prompted me 
by the idea on tlie part of some of my advisers that to interfere 
with the work of such eminent antiquaries too drastically was little 
less than sacrilege. I have only once regretted the course, which 
I actually look thirty *five years ago — and that is ever since. 

As material Brand’s extracts had, and have, their undoubted 
worth, nor is the text of Ellis much more than rough copy; 
but it was found requisite on the former occasion to rearrange 
and collate the whole, and in once moAi re-editing the volumes on a 
new princii)le certain matter, from the discovery of better information 
and other causes, proved superfluous or undesirable. 
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The sectional arrangement » which has hitherto prevailed in 
^r£gard to the book, unavoidably interfered with its use as a ready 
ilj^eans of acquiring the desired particulars about any given sul.qect, 
more especially as it constituted one of the exigencies of such a 
method to repeat in sul)sta.nce, even in the laboriously revised text of 
1870, certain statejiienls and, which was yet more inconvenient, to 
make it necessary for llic referrer to collect IIk^ full detail, of wliich 
he might be in scarcli, 1 10m two or three divisions of the three-volume 
work, under which they were perhaps not inappropriately ranged. 

The new plan has been one of Disintegration and Redis- 
tribution, and will have, it is trusted, the effect of bringing more 
promptly and handily within reach the details connected with tlic 
enormous number of subjects, with which the Dictionary deals. At 
tlie same time, an excess in the way of subdivisions of matter or 
entries has been, so far as possible, avoided, as such a course has a 
necessary tendency to scatter references up and down the V4;)lume, 
and to interfere with t lie view of a subject in all its bearings. 

By reason of the new lexicographical form, which tJie Popular 
Aniiquilua takes, a very considerable body of additionai matter has 
been introduced from a wide variety of sources, sometimes, in justice 
to those authorities, in an abbreviated form with a reference. But, as 
a rule, the accounts ol customs and otiier topics, wlierc they occurred 
in the Editor’s Brand of 1870, were already more copious and satis- 
factory. Nothing, however, has been taken from other works, unless 
it was directly connected with the subject-matter of the present 
undertaking. 

In the edition of 1870 1 thought it desirable to intersperse 
occasional quotations and extracts from modern sources, in cucier to 
shew the survival of customs and beliefs, and this feature lias now 
been considerably developed,'* as it seemed of importance and interest 
3ts establishing the two-sided aspect of these matters in a large 
^number of instances and the fact, not always realized, that we have 
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not yet, after all these centuries and in the face of our boasted 
education and enlightenment, outlived the prejudices of ofir 
ancestors. 

Numerous cross-references will be observed to the Glossary of 
Naves, 1859, the Dictionary of llalliwcll, i860, and Davis’s 
SiipplcnicniiiY y Glossary, r88i. The Editor did not see the utility 
of repeating or borrowing information elsewhere so readily accessible, 
and in some cases of a glossarial character rather than cognate to 
the iininediate object. The value of this class of entry lies in its 
collateral service as a sort of index to the body of facts or state- 
inents readable elsewhere. 

Two other publications by the present writer run on very 
parallel lines: his editic>n of Blount’s Jocular Tcmires, 1874, and 
of Ray’s Proverbs (second and improved edition), 1882. Many 
collateral illustrations of the topics cnil>ra(;cd in the volume before 
us occur in tliose two works, to which I must frequently content 
myself with directing the reader. 

Since the first recension of the arclia:ological labours of Blount, 
Bourne, Brand, and Ellis was published by me, llie critical and com- 
parative study of Popular Mythology has, under the auspices of 
the Folk- 1 . ore .Society, been elevated into a science. It was 
impracticiiblc, even liad it been expedient and pro];)er, to incorporate 
with the.se pages facts and opinions based on this liighcr and deeper 
view of the topics before me, and my volume has to recommend 
itself to eittention and favour mainly as a repository, more or less 
methodically assorted, of all the substantive infcjrmation, whic:h it 
has been in my power to c:ollect and to reduce, in this second essay, 
to a reformed system. 

I here may be said perhaps to be three periods or stages of 
development in the case of f)ur nationaf popular arch«xology : i. the 
early school of lexicography and writing, when philology and ety^ 
mology were very im[)erfectly understood : 2. the age of the more 
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modern antiquaries and glossarists vvlieu tliis study was placed on a 
^"ery improved footing, but was still limited to superficial or frima 
^cie evicicncc : and 3. the quite recent Folk -Lore inovemeni:, when in 
all these matters a latent sense is sought and sometimes found. 

Whatever view may be taken of a large proportion of the 
obsolete or moribund usages and superstitions, of which the follow- 
ing pages attempt to constitute a record, it is certain that on two 
broad and solid grounds they deserve and demand commemoration. 
For in the first place they very importantly illnstratc the writings 
and policy of our ancestors alike in their absolute and in their 
relative aspects, and secondly they render it more possible for us to 
judge the amount and degree of progress in knowledge and culture, 
which have been attained in the intervening time, and of which we 
are in actual enjoyment. 

It is quite a moot question indeed, if not something more, 
whether the stricter scientific platform will ever extinguish or indeed 
seriously affect the public interest in this class of anti(]i.iities as 
described in the ordinary fashion on more or less uncultured lines. 

In reference to some of the authorities quoted it may be desirable 
to meet the aLijgation that they arc too slight and untrustworthy, 
by pointing out tluit for the immediate and special purpose, 
authenticity and bona fides being presumed and granted, the minor 
popular writers are precisely the class of witnesses and vouchers, 
which we require to assist us in elucidating the statements and 
views of those of a higher reach. 

The authors quoted natural 1}^ and necessarily often I>eIong to 
the school brought up side l.)y side with the notions and beliefs, of 
which I am treating, and in not a few cases were partakers of them. 
It is necessary, however, to ^giinrd against accepting secondary or 
i^nscientific testimony for more than it is in its nature worth, and it 
is on that account that I have endeavoured, so far as it lay in my 
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power, to arrange the text of this recension agreeably to the 
principle of proportion or degree of contributory weight. 

The governing aim has been to acruinnlatc and arrange to t#ie 
best advantage and in the most convenient shape as large a body 
as possible of real or supposed matters of fact on all branches 
of the subject, with which 1 deal; and in re-editing the 1870 book, 
to adapt it to an improved state of knowledge, 1 trust 1 have been 
fairly successful. 

It is to be remarked that the moral and conclusion derived from 
a perusal of the fr^llowirig pages are not perhaps likely to be of a 
very flattering nature, so far as regards either the opinions and 
intelligence of former ages or their educational progress. Amid 
a vast amount of material and detail, which can hardly fail to prove 
entertaining and \ alual)lo, there is much, too much, even as wc dra,w 
near to our own ej^och, which bespeaks a prevalence of low mental 
development arising, no doubt, in great measure from a faulty 
system of teaching both in a secular and clerical direction. Modern 
principles of instruction will gradually extinguish most, if not all, 
cif the foolish prejudices and superstitions recorded here, and while 
it will be an unquestionable blessing, that such a. change should 
occur, it also seems desirable that wc should possess in a tolerably 
complete sliapc the means of comparison between the Older and the 
Newer Life of this Empire, 

It is hardly too much to say that, in scrutinizing many of the 
headiTigs in the Dictionary, the average reader may have to reflect, 
before he is assured that the views or aci'ounts contained under them 
refer to the country known as Great Britain; yet how many of these 
customs and corruptions yet survive ! 

w. c. n. 

Barnes Common, Surrey, 

September, 1904 
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Abbot of Bon Accord, - The i Admiral of the Blue, a sobriquet 
Aberdeen namo for the Lord of Alunih\ ! for a tai)ster, from his blue apron. Coin- 
Abbot of UnreasoOi - 'file Sen- i pare, as (o tlie blue apron, Flazlitt’.s Gar^ 
* tish name iov tho Lit rd of .Misrule, q.v. In ! den l/Ueralvre^ 1887, pp. 9-10. The gar- 
Scotlaiul, where liio Kefonnation took' a j cIcmum* and fruit-grower, however, still 
iiiore severe and glooniy turn than in Eng- j cling to blue paper, as a niaterial for 
land, tlio Abbot of i-nn ason, as he was | covering their basket.s of produce, 
called, with other losiive clinraeters, was: Adoption. Several or our sovereigns 
thought worthy to he suppressed by the : :uloptod children offered to thoiu, an<l then 
Ijegislature as early as looe. rjamieson ^ coutrihuled toward their niaiutenunce, 
secMus to liave tlnniglii:, liowover, that I t-ut di<l not necessarily, or indeed usually, 
the abolition ol tliese sjiorts was due rai her I remove them from iheir parents’ roof, 
to th(' excesses pei]U‘t i ai od in comioction ; Vmy numerous illustrations of this custom 
with them than tr) the Heformat ion. Per- ' unght he afforded. In the “ Pnvy Purse 
Imps this may he considered almost as a j Expenses of Elizabetli of York,” May, 
distinction without a diflereuce. ; 1,9)2, we have, for instaiieo, this entry: 

Abirijgrdon, Berks. For a custom ■ “item the xijth day of May to Mawde 
after the election of a niayor here, see the I ITamond for keping of hire child ejeren to 
(JeuUomni s Mooaeiin' for Doe., 1782. j the Quene. for half a* yero ended at Estio 
Abr£iha.m-IV!oni itineraut beggars, j Ia.slji)ast. . . . viijs.” 
who ranged town ami country after the | >Cpiornis or Epiornis. - - An ex- 
Dis.soliitiou of .Monastei'ies and the absence ; tinct bird of Madagascar, of which an egg 
f*f any other system of poor-rc'liof. There ! was dis<overed in an alluvial doyxj.sit in 
is some illustration of tiiis subject in ILaz- j 1850, by M. d’ Abbadie. It is said to be 18 
htt\s Vopuiar Vorfr]!, iv, 17 rL sc., . or 14 inches long, and to have six times the 

in Harman’s doreut, 1507, Ac., Compare | capacity of that of the ostrich. Tho Epi- 
Tovi of Ucdlicm, I ornis seems to bo identiliahio with the l\oc 

Advertisements and Bills. • | or Uukh, which is mentioned by Marco 
The Ih>.ster for a wide variety of purposes ! Polo. But it is doubtful whether this 
is known to have been in luse in England, j enormous Croat ure really exceeded in size 
no less than in France and Germany, at an : the great apteryx or moa of New Zealand, 
early perif^jd, and sh.anvl with the Cry and ! also extinct. A specimen of tho egg was 
ProcUimalion the functioii of notifying | .sold in London (November, 1899) for £44, 
i^proa, oiling events or iiilicial ordinances. ! described as about a yard in circumfer- 
Hazlitt’s ,S7/n/i:rA’/x'f7r : The Mon and the '■ crico, a foot in length, and of the capacity 
Writer, 2nd ed. l')08, pp. 102-3. This ' ox 19) hens’ eggs. Compare /for. 
metliod of iioli{i<*i.ition also pnrvailed to- ' Aerolites, the modern namo and 
w'ard the latter end of the reign of Eliza- view given to the niedifeval and ancient 
heth in re.spect. t(> theatrical pcirformauces, ■ liro-bali.s, lii’cdrakes, dracones volantes, 
which wei-e announced on advortisoments ; tiuiiidorholts, Ac. Their nature is at pre- 
affixod to conspicuous places; hut the | .sent generally better understood, although 
modern play-hill was a much later comer. . wo ha v’o yet to learn their exact origin. A 
There is an Elizabethan broadside recently' very intelligent writer says, speaking of 
discoveiod among some old MSS., sotting I the matter of falling stars : “ Amongst our 
forth the particulars of a tilting miitcli at i selves, when any such matter is found in 
Westmiiister, to be held in honour and i the fieJxIs, tlie very countroy-men cry it 
vindication of a certain lady, whose beauty i fell from Ileav’ii and the staries, and as J 
and accomplishments tlie challenger was i remember call it tho Spifitr. of the 
f>ropsu'ed to rletend against all opponents. ! <S7o//v'.s*.” He adds: An Ignis fatuus lias 
Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, 1903, v. I been found fallen down in a slippery vis- 
GaUmyhmis. coins substance full of white spots. They 

partner in a voy- i stay upon military ensigns and spears; 
age of discovery or colonization. /Idrcrx- because .such are apt to stop and he tenaci- 
turers on return wore persons xvho lent ous of lliein. In the summer and hot re- 
inonojr before tlioy started on one of these gions they aro more frequent, because the 
enterjnnzes, on condition that they should j gcod concoction produces fatxiesse.’' 
receive so much pi-ofit, if they returned | iVhitr/.s Peri pat eiical Institutions, 1056, 
home. j p. 143. Compare Firc<frakc. In an 

/ i B 
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oCncnal Hccoiint of Beiidotlioy, co. Perth, 
wiitten in 1797, it is said : ‘‘ The substance 
called shut stars is nothing else tlian 
fiostod potatoes. A night of hard frost, 
in the end of autumn, in which those 
meteors called fallen .stars are seen, re- 
duces the pofcatoe to the consisttmee of a 
jelly or soft pulp having no resemblance to 
a potato, except when parts of the skin of 
the potato adliore below niidissolved. This 
pulp roMiiiins soft and fluid, when all 
thing.; else in Nature are consolidated by 
frost : for wliich reason it is greedily taken 
up by crows and other fou ls when no other 
susteiuince is t(» be liad, so that it is ottcji 
found by man in the actual circurnstaTice 
of having fallen from above, fiaving its 
parts scattered and dispersed by tlio fail, 
according to the law of falling bodies. This 
has given ri>se to the name and vulgar 
opinion concerning it.’^ Sfal, /Ice. of 
ScoH,, xix., 1151. 

iCtites. The JEiites, or ICagle 810110, 
was regarded as ii chai in of singular use <0 
parturicn t w omen . 1 jem n i iis says : ‘‘It 

makovs women that are slippery 
being bouiul to 



ConfusM Discourse, with MuMche mixt 

(unoiKjf 

Fills up the Semy-circle of the Day. 

In the margin opposite is put ^^Afte^n<w 
Mnsick^.^^ 

Ag:ncs Day or Eve, St. 

21.) >St. Agnes was a Horn an vir^ 
martyr, who sulfered in the tenth persecu- 
tion under the Emperor Diocletian, a,t». 
3tM). In the oflice lor vSt. Agnes’ Day in 
the Missale ad usum 8ainm,’^ 1554, this 
passage occurs: “ Hoc est Virgo sapiens 
qiiani Doiriimis riffilantcw fjircnff,” The^ 
Gospel is the parable of the Virgins. The 
“ Portiforium ad usum Saniin declares 


that Agnes was tlu^ danglifer of immacu- 
late paroiils, (^vJks mntrr I'm/o c.sf, 
rujus pa(er finninain nn^cAi , and that she 
was so deej)ly versed in magic, that it was 
said that Christ was her spouse. The fes- 
tival of 8t. Agues w.as uot observed with 
much rigour iu Germany in the time of 
Naogenrgiis; bnt he describes the celebra- 
tion at lloino on this anniversary as very 
solemn. It. was customary to offer two 
able i lambs in remembrance of the legend at 
to cf)nceive, being bound to the : the high altar; these wore taken by the 
wrist of the left arm, by which from | priest and kept till shearing time, when 
the heart towards the Bing Fingtu , j their fleeces were used for palls. The same 
next to the^ little Piuger, an artery \ practice was notic'cd hy Jephson the tra- 
rmis : and if all the time the woman j vellor in Italy in 1794. 'I'he life of this 
is great Avith (jliild, tliis joAvel bo worn on Saint was written hy Ij. Shcrling (/.c. 
those parts, it strengthens the child, and j Daniel Pratt), in prose and verso, and 
there is no fear of abortior' or mivsearry- : printed in lti77, ()n the eve of her dav 



stones within it, lieing applied to the thigh 
of one that is in labour, makes a .speedy 
and easy delivery; which thing I have 
feund true by experiment,’’ liupton 
speaks of “ .Efitrs, called tlie Eaglo’.s 
stone, tyo'l to the left arm or side ; it 
biings tiii.s hcnefii to women with child, 
that they shall not lie delivered before 
their time : besides that, it brings love be- 
tween the man and the wife: and if 


this : 


.And on sweet 8t. Agiu\s’ night 
Please you with the pi'omis’d sight, 
Some oi' husbands, .some of lovers, 
'Which an einp^y dream rliscovers.” 
Slie was condemned to ho debauched in 
the public .stews before tier oxocution ; blit- 
her virginity was miraculously preserved 
by lightning and thnndor from Heaven. 

, Abont eight days after her execution, her 
woman liave a painfull travail in the birth i parents going to lament and pray at her 
of her child, this t^'J^.d to hev thigh, j tomb, they saw a vision of angels, among 

whom was their daughter, and a lamb 
standing hy her as wliite as .snoAV, on which 
account it is that in every grapliic repre- 
sentation of her there is a lamb pictured 
b.y her side. 

Burton, in bis “ Anatomy,’’ also speaks 
of this sort of divination, and Aubrey, in 
his “Miscellanies,” direct.s that “ ITp^n 
St. Agnes’ Night you take a row of pins, 
and pull out every" one, one after another, 
saying a Pater Nostor, sticking a pin in 
your sleeve, and yon will dream of him or 
her you shall mari-y.” This anniversary is 


brings an easy and light birth.” Else- 
where lie says: “Let the Avoman that 
travels with her child, (is in labour) be 
girded with the .^^kin that a .serpent or 
snake ca.sts off, and then she will quickly 
be delivered.” 

A^ratha’s Letters, St. Bishop 
Pilkington observes : “ They be .superstiii- 
ou.s that put holiue.ss in 8. A(jath(S U tters 
for hurning liou.ses, thorne bushe.s for 
lightnings.” Ihirnynqa of Panics Church 
in lohl, 88. 1553, I. 8 iind G. i. 

Afternoon Music. -- In Brooke’ .s 


“ Epithalamium,” inserted in EnylaiuV s '/known in connection with the celebrated 
Ilcliroru Kil l, avo read : ; poem by Keats. In tlie bi.shopric©f Dur- 

“ Now^ while.s .slow HoAA'res doe feed the I ham, the country people havo the follow- 
Times delay, ; ing address in use : 
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Fair St. Agnes, jilay thy part, | 

And send to me my own sweetheart, | 
Not in his best nor worst array, j 

' in tlie clothes he wears every day : ; 

Sjhat to-moiTow 1 may him ken, | 

Fnkru among all other men/' | 

I lia^ observed that iti Cornwall, where j 
w© should speak of 8t. Agnes, they say St, 

A me, as if t)io two names, if not persons, ; 
w'erc the same. Yot females are sometimes : 
christened Afines Anne. i 

Agfues. — Aubrey furnishes an infal« 
lible receipt for the cure of an ague. : Write j 
^ this fallowing spell in parclunoiit, and | 
wear it about your neck. ]i must be W'rit j 
triangularly : i 

AnR.\rAnAUHA 
AimACAnAiHc 

AnRACAJ)AJ» I 

Atiiiacada ! 

A mi A CAD 
Aruaca 
Ahuac 
Aura 
Ami 
All 
A 

With this the writer affirms that one at 
Wells in Homorsetshiro had cured above a. 
hum] red ot the (lisoase. lie gives another 
speciiic foj’ tiio same purpose a little fur- 
ther on : “ Gather cinquefoil in a good as- 
pect of V to tlie q and let the moone be in 
the mid-ljeaven, if yon can, and take 

of the i)owiler of it in white 

wine. If it be not thus gathered j 
accoi-diiig to the rules of astrologyj j 
it hath little or no virtue in it.*'! 
Other supoj’stitious cures folhnv for the I 
thrush, the toothache, the jaundice, blood- i 
ing, tte. Ucrllaiiics, ed. IS57, 133, 134, 
137, where fart tier information may bo 
found. Blag rave p?e.s<^ribes a cure of 
agues by a certain writing which the 
patient woarelli, as follows ; When Jesus 
wont up to the Cross to be ci’ucified, the 
Jews asked Him, saying. Art thou afraid H 
or hast thou the ague!'' Jesus answered 
and said, 1 am not afraid, neither have I j 
tlie ague, .1// those which hear the name | 
of Jesus about the in shall not he af raid, 
nor yet hare Ike (Kjue. Amen, sw^eet Jesus, 
Amon, sweet Joliovah, .Amoii.^’ lie adds: 

** 1 have known many who have been cured 
of the ague by this writing only worn 
about them ; and 1 had the receipt from 
one whoso daughter was cured thoroby, 
wdio had the ague upon lior tw'o years. 
q\) this oharact, tlion, may be given, on the 
joint authority of the old wmihan and our 
doctor, Probat um estJ^ — Astrological 

Pi act ice Physic, p. 135. In Ashm 4 )le-s 

Dijvry, 11 April, 1681, is preserved the fol- 
lowing curious incident : ** I took early in 
the nyuming a good dose of elixir, and 
hung three spiders about rny neck, and 
they drove my ague away. Deo Gratia® 


Ash mole w\'is a judicial astrologer, and the 
patron of the renowmed Mr. Lilly. Par 
nobilc f rat rum. In Pope’s Memoirs of P. 
P. (3eik of the Parish, is the following - 
“The next chapter relates how he dis-» 
covered a thief with a Bible and key, and 
experimented verses of the Psalms that 
h;yl cured agues.” Douco notes that, in 
liis day, it was usual with many persons 
about Fxetcr, wdio had tlio ague, “ to visit 
at (lead of night tlu? nearest cross road five 
different tim(»s, and there bury a mwv-laid 
egg. The visit is paid about an hour be- 
fore the cold fit is expected ; ami they are 
persuaded that writli the egg tiiey shall 
bury the ague. If the experiment fail, 
(and the agitation it oc(?asioris may often 
remlej* it .successful) tiiey attribute it to 
.some unlucky accident tliat may liavo be- 
fallen tluMii on tlie way. Jn tlie oxecutimi 
of tlii.s matter they oljserve flu* si I'ietest 
.silence, taking care not to .sy>oa)v to any 
one, whom tlu'y may Impnoii to meet. — 
Oentlernaids M<ufa.^ine, 1787, p. 719. 1 

shall liere note anolhor remedy against the 
I ague mentioned as abovi^, vva., by bi'cak- 
! iog a salted cake of bran and giving it to 
j a dog, when the lit conio.s on, by wdiicli 
I meaij.s they .siqipose the malady to be 
j transferred from them to (ho animal.” 

I Compare ,S7. German us. 

I Aldaitey St. — llearne, in Ids 'Diary, 

! informs us that this por.souage w'as a, 
j bi.shoi) of Gloucester, living in the time of 
i Hengist, wdiom he slow ; and a part of Ox- 
ford is still named after him. But Ins ex- 
islenco is <iiicst ion able. iJiary, IHOl), ii., 

Ale. Ale, or e.afe, A.-S, (a form not yet 
obsolete) seems to lie considcued as signifi- 
cant in. the presimt eonnoction of nothing, 
more or less, than a. merry-making. That 
ALE is fesiiral appears from its sense in 
eompo.sition,” .say.s War! on : “ as amongst 
olUor.s, in the v\'ords Lecit-ale, laimb-ale, 
Wluisun-alo, Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. 
Loet-alo, in some parks of England, signi- 
fies the dinner at a (H)urt-leet of a, manor 
for the jury ami customary iouarits. Lamb- 
ale is still used at the village of Kirtling- 
ton in Oxfords) lire, for an annual feast or 
celebrity at lamb-shearing. Clerk-ale oc- 
curs in .Aubrey \s ‘History of Wiltshire,’ 
printed in 1817. Church-ale was a feast 
celebrated for the repair of the church, or 
in honour of the church saint. In Dods- 
wmrth’s Mamu.script s, thei o i.s an old inden- 
ture, made before tlie Reformation, wdiich 
not only shews the design of the Church > 
a.le, but explaims this jiarticular use and 
application of the word ale. . , But Mr. 
Astlo had a curious record about 1575, 
which proves the Bride-ale synonymous 
with the Weddyn-ale.* .... Among 
Bishop 'raiiner’s MSS. additions to Cowcl’s 
‘Law 01o.ssa.ry,’ in the Bodleian Library, 
is the following note from his ow n coJlec- 
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tions : * A.n, Prior Cant, et Com- 

missarii visitationeni fecerunt (T)iocosi 
Cant, vacante x^or mortem archiijiscopi) et 
ibi xiublioatum orat, quod pota.tiouos factje 
in occlesiir-!, vulsariter dicta) Yelealys, vel 
IJredoalys, non essent ullorius iu usu sub 
po)na oMcotuuuuiicationis iiiajoris.^ I''or 
Scot-ales, "ive-ales, leet-ales. hridc-ales, 
clerk- ales, cV:c., see “ Arclia'ol,’^ vol. xii. p. 
11-77. ! fi the MSS. Paxiers of Aubrey, 

under date of ld7S, it i.s said thal; “ in the 
Easier Holidays, was the Clerk’s ale for his 
rivato benefit and the solace of the neij/ji- 
ourhood.” “ Antiquarian Keijertory.’* 
No. *21). Mr. Deniio, in hi.s “ Account oi 
stone h< 2 :uros carved on the porcli of Chalk 
Church,” i '-' Archa'ol.” vol. xii. p. 12, i 
says; ” the Clerks’ ale was the met hod 
taken by iho Clerk.s of pari.slies to rolloct 
moro roadi ly t heir d ues . ” hit lie f ‘A )trr!i 

Timrs about iwonty ye:ir.s .mj^o, aiijieaiod 
the following; accoiinl of tlie matter by 
Mr. Pope, whicli may l:e considered worth 
preservation : Wo read of J^cotales and 

givo-alos, appcllatinris liamgld to he us(.‘(i 
synoiiyTUOu.sly ; hut their meanings are dis- 
tinct. Sfvjtales, as tlie word imports, \v(‘re 
maintained hy cent ribnlion of tiiose re- 
sorting to them. ’rims tbo tenants of 
Soutli .Mailing in Hssex, whicli Ijclongod to 
the Archibi.sliop of Canterbury, were at 
keeping of a court to entertain'tho lord or 
his bailiff with a feast, or an ale, and the 
stated quotas low’ard tlio charge were, 
that a man should pay ‘}’,d, for himself and 
his wifo, and a widow l-^d. In ’I’erring, Sus- 
sex, it was the custom to make up a Scot - 
ale of .sixteen pence Imlfponny, and allow 
out of each sixpence three half'ponco to find 
drink for the bailiff. ’I'horc wore also 
feasts in which the prefix Scot wa.s 
omitted, and imstead thereof, leet-ale, 
brido - ale, clerk • .ale. and Church - ale. 
To the first contributed all the re- 
sident.s the .second w.as defrayed hv 
the relatives of the happy pair, who were 
too poor to buy a wedding dinner. ’riio 
Clerk’.‘:-.ile was ;it Raster, and wm.s the 
method taken to onalilo clcrk.s of parj.shcs 
to collect the more readily tlieir dne. fi\n- 
brey’s Mist,, Wilt^^i. Krom an old inden- 
tiiro, before the TloforinatioTi, is .seen the 
design for a ehurch-alo. “ The pari.sliion- 
er.s of Elyeston and Okebrook f Dorbysbiref 
agree jointly to brew four ale.s, and every 
ale of one quarter of malt betwixt thi.s ami 
the feast r)f St . John the Baptist next com- 
ing. That every inhabitant of Okebrook 
be there. ’Diat every husbai.ul jiud lii.s 
w'ifo sliall pay t\V(>nence, and every cot- 
tager one penny, and all profits and advan- 
tages .shall be and remain to the 
use of the church of Elvoston. And 
the inhabitants of Elverston shall brew 
eight ales betw^xf this and the said 
fea.st of St. John, at which feasts 
or ales the inhabitants of Okebrook .shall 


com© and pay a.s before rehearsed.” Tlie.?o 
different contributions were mostly, in a 
greater or les.s degree, compulsory; ^ P«t 
tl'.) giveales w ere the legacies of indinidiu-! • 
and ditfered from tlie Scotales in that • .ley 
were entirely gratuitous; thoughjpsome 
jiiight ho iu addition to a comiiion feiveale 
before o.stablished in (lie pari.sh. 'riio hi.s- 
tory of Rent give.s many instances in the 
parishe.s of II oo, Snodlaud, Cowling, Wa- 
teringbury, and otlier.s, e.g., : - ” St. 

Mary’s, Hoo, Test. Will Hammond, 'Also 
1 wiil that .specially my feoffees ami exf)rs. 
.see that the Yeovafe of St. ,J:vin(\s’.s he kept 
for ever, as it hath bin here afoi'etime.’ ” 
Hoo, Allmllows, ’l est, dolm Devell. " All- 
I will that the geavalio of Alhalow^s in 
Hoo have one acre of land after my wife’s 
ilecease lo maintain it wdthall, called 
Pilchland. n»nl that it be done after 
the custami of oldo time.” At Cow’- 
ling, Tost. ’Iho. I.ove and Tho. Tomys. 
” 1 will that my wifo Joan© shall 
liMve h()n.so and my tlaiir [ Pdaywveroj 
land to keep or rloe a yovall on .St. James’s 
day, to which yovall I himl it (the land) 
whosoever have it wilhout end.” (.Jiveale.s 
differ also materially froin Scotalo.s in their 
having been blended with notions of a 
•super-sti lions tondoncy; for tho bequest 
wa.s often to tlie light or altar of a saint, 
wdth directions to .sing mas.se.s at the obit, 
trenlal, or anniver.^aiy t)f the ie.sta,tu.r’,s 
doatl). Ijand.s were settled for the per- 
XKitual payjnent of tho legacies thus appi’o- 
])riatc(l. J'lie parish of St. .Ichn, ’Ilia net. 
i.s po.ssessed of 15 acres ac(jnired by a le- 
gacy bequeathed for a giveale by Etholj-ed 
Baiion in 1513, who willctl that ” .such a 
yearlo yeovale slionlc) ho maintaytmd while 
the world emluroth.” It was evident that 
a man in high glee over ‘‘ a .stoup of 
strong liquor ” was not an unusual sight 
within the precinchs of a chiireli. ;H .St. 
Mary’s, Clmlk, near Grave.send, William 
May, in hi.s will, 1512, gave, inter alia, To 
every godchild ho Inul in Kent (J hu.shels of 
barley ; if 1 of them could bear him to tlie 
cluirch dd. each : his executors to buy 2 
now torches for hi.s burial, 2d. oacli to lucu 
to bear thom. ’rhat liis wdfo make every 
year for his .sonll an obit in broad 0 hmshels 
of wdieat, in drink K) bushels of malt, in 
choose 20d.. to give pofu- peoiilo for the 
health of his sonll. Hi.s wife to continue 
tlie obit before rohoar.sed for evermore, 
Tliese give-ales on oliseqnies, a.s on dedi- 
cjitiorns, allowed groat freedom in sports, 
dissolute dances in churclies and church- 
yard.s, and thi.s is particnlai ly instanced in 
the churchyard of St. Mary, Chalk. “ Tho 
p()i;ch has a grotesque carving in the por- 
trait of a jester grasping a jug. while hi.s 
principal is exercising liis talents a.s a pos- 
ture maker, and two other faces appear on 
whom the .sculptor seems to have bestowed 
such ail indelible smirk, that in spite of 
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corrosion by time and woiitlior, to the al- 
most loss of features, the smile is yet vi- 
sible. Ill the centre is a niche formerly 
by the tiscure of the lilessei.1 
The whole suliject is doubt- 
less fended to realise a fea.st in 

the precincts of the clinreh on the 
dedication (^ai'iied on whilst a private 
Mass was beinj^ pcrfoniied at tlse 
altar.” iArrltuiohiffui, 17111). At many 
othon- ciiurelios gj-r)tes(ine ti^ures are 
mixorl up with saci-Hd s.ubject.s. At 
St. Mary's Church, Chalk, iicr statue » 
was (lemolislied by tlio iconoclasts of 
llie 17t]i century; althou^irji possibly : 
there ini^dit not l>e at Mint time a; 
parishiuiier agji;iieved, or in whoso mind ^ 
the imap;e would have exciicfl an idolatrous : 
propensity, lint the jp-olesnue iiiruicf^s es- • 
caped the hamuK'ivs oi' i tuKse pi(jus reform- \ 
ers, whose ttiiider feelinj^s were not hurt ^ 
with tlie view’ of a topci’ and jjideous con- j 
tortionist cai votl on I lie fiojit of a liouse 
of prayer, notv\ il h.>lain!in^, in their own 
eouceits, they held purer doctrim-s, wtue 
sand imonious in theur devotions and st rie- ' 
tor in tJioir morals than other men. Com- ' 
pare VVhifsunlidc, 

Ale-House. -Ale-houses ai-e at pre- ' 
soiit li(?eii''ed to'deal in ti»bacc(); hut. it was ; 
not so i’rom the hej^inuinj^ : for so threat an • 
incentive was it thought to drnukeiuiess, i 
tiiat it. w'as strictly forbidden to lie taken j 
in any ale- house in the tinio of James 1. 
Theje is an ale-homo li<'ence extant, whi<;Ji i 
W'as peiiiaps r.iica 1(530 granted by six • 
Kentish jusdeos ()f the peace; at the hot- i 
tom ( ho following item ociuirs : “ .Item, yon 
sliall U(j(- utter, nor w illingly suffer to be 
uttereil, drunko, or ta.kon, any tobacco 
Avithin your bouse, celler, or other place 
t lioi'cauto belonging.” See Mazlitt/s ./l/b/. 
Co//., (h'neral Index* 181)3. v. J/cAousc, 
and T;Oinoiiks f.'o/. n/' fhe Soc. of Anluruu- ■■ 
lies' ]ir(K.o)st((pSy ISCid. 

Aic-Sta.kc, or Bush. — I’he former ’ 
toi*m is found in very early use, as in 137o : 
the Atayor and Aldei nien of Condon iin- : 
posed restrictions oji tlio oxtout to wliich i 
alestakes might project over the highway. ■ 
ililey’s ]Jc}nori(ifs, 18(58, p, 386. Thnisiey, ' 
in Ills ‘‘'rroatiso mi the Pride and Abuse of ; 
Women,” cirrn looO, says: ; 

” b'or lyke as t he jolyc ale house 

Ls altvayes knowen by the good rdo ! 
stake, ' ■ 

So are proud Joints soiie percoeved to 
• By tlioyr proude foly, and wanton i 
gate.” I 

Comp. Bosh. I 

AII9ia.llOW luvcn, rvluarUf JTall E'ut \ 
or Nulcrack Niohl. llallow’ Kven the : 
vigil of All Saints' Day, which is on llm | 
first of Novoinber. In the Roman Calen- ■ 
dar Dfirul under November 1 : ” The feast ! 
of Old Fools is rcMiioved to this day.” This : 
was also known as Soulernass Day, or cor- I 


ruptly, S(dnHis Daij^ wliich latter form oc- 
curs ill tlie ” Plumploii Correspundciice,” 
under 15()!2. Comp! lialloo-c cv.. 

All Fours. game at cards, said in 
tlie Coinplrdi: (imiH'slrr, ]()8(l, to be very 
inticli ])l:iyed in Kent. Bni in the time of 
(^uoen .Vnno it apjiears from Chatto (Facts 
find ions, 18-18, p. 1(51>), to havo 

shared with Put, Chibhage, and laintej’loo 
tlie favour of the lower oideis. Comp. 
Davis, iV/z/yy/Z, Olosyurij, 1881. j). 11. (ii.) A 
sport for t he amusenient of children, where 
a grown-up peison goes a qiioirr. patles, 
and allows a ••liilil to ri<le on his back. 
Masson, in Ids Sfipfdcoii et Ifs Fi mmes, 
describes that great nuiu doing this to 
please Jiis nc]diew. the fiitnro Kmperor. 

All-Hallows.. 8ee Jlallowe’cn and 
ihdlou'intiss. 

All-Hid. See I .ovins’ M (inipuhi s , 
I'mD, p. l.‘;)3. In Lore's l.nhoni Los[., writ- 
ten, before i.7J8, iv., 3, this is called ” An 
inraiit ])lay.” In Ilomhi, Act iv., sc. ii., 
1 he Prince of Denmark says: “ . . . The 
Kingi.sa tiring, ” upon which Guilderstein 
rejoins, *' A tiling, my lordf” Avlicreupon 
llanih:t adds; “Of nothing. Bring me to 
him. Hide, idx, and all after.” J’lds is 
suppo.st'd to 1)0 an allusion io iJio sport 
called All .11 id. Siee veins tells us that it is 
alluded to in Deckerks “ Satiromasti.x : ” 
“ Our unham[.^:onje-fai:ed ])oet does play at 
bo-poc'p Avith your Oi'ace, and cries AUdiid 
as boys do.” Jti “ A (hirtaine Lecture,” 
l(i*37. p. 2Ut), is the following passage : “ A 
sport called AlLhifl, which is a mere chil- 
dioiiks pastime.” 

All in the WoSlj a juveiulo game de- 
scribed by IJalliwell (Pied. 18(>(), in v.) as 
nla.yod in Newcastle and tlio noiglibour- 
liood. 

All Sa.ints. - Sec nuUow-c'cn and 
If all on: mass. 

Alsatia, a popular name for While- 
friars, wJjile it enjoyed the privilege of a 
.saiictuary. SiiadAAeir.s Sff'nire of MsaiUiy 
S( oU-ks Forinnrs of Miorl, and Ains- 
worlhks Wild cf rid i's, illustrate tin’s point, 

ASta.r. Solderi remai ks : “ The Avay of 
coming into our great chuvclios was an- 
ciently at. the west door, that Men might 
set? the .Vltar. and all the Church hoforo 
them; the othci' Doors wei‘0 hut pos- 
tejirs,” Table Toll:, ed. I8(j0, p. 131. 
Moie.dn tells us that altars in Papal Romo 
wci'c placed toward the east, in imitation 
i)f ancient and heathen Rome. Fapatuf^f 
117. 'I'll us Ave read in \ irgil’s Eleventh 
/Kneid ; 

“ lllia ad surgentem coiiver.si lurnina 
8olem 

Dant fruges inanibiis .salsas.” 

(^)mp. BoAving. 

Ambsissa.dor. - A trick to duck 
some ignorant. felloAV or landsman, fre- 
(juently played on hoard ships in the warm 
latitudes. It is thus managed : a largo 
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tub is filled with water, and two stools 
placed on each side of it. Over tJie whole 
is thrown a larpaiilin, or old sail: this is 
kept tight by two persons, who are to re- 
present tlio King and Queen of a foreis^i 
country and are seated on the stools. The 
person intemled to Ins ducked plays the 
Ambassador, and after roi)eat ing a ridicu- 
lous speech tliclated by liiiu, is led in great 
form up to (ho tliiojio, and sealed between 
the King and Queen, who rising suddenly 
as soon as lie is seated, ho falls backward 
into the w ater. 

Ampoule, St.-- Hoe Gnntl. 

Amulets. -There appears to he .some 
ground for supposing that the most an- 
cient aninlots, sentences frojii Scripture, 
Oiiginaled in tlie nsrge of burying portions 
of the sacred writings with holy men. A 
paper on the subject is printed in 
the Anfiiiuanj for ISDO. Burton has 
tlie following passage: ‘‘Amulets, and 
things to be borne about, I find pre- 
scribed, taxed by some, approved by 
others : louko for them in Mizaldiis, Bortii, 
Alhertns, Ac. A ring made of the hoofe 
of an asse\s right furc-foot carried about, 
Ac. I say with l{eno<Icu.s they are not 
al together to be rejected. Piony'doth lioli) 
epilepsies, Pretions stones, most dis- 
ease.s, .\ wolf's dung carried about helps 
the eholick. A spider, an ague. A:c. . . . 
Such medicines are to bo exploded that 
consist of words, cliaracter.s, spells and 
charms, wJiich can do no grind at all, hut 
out ot a strong conceit, as Pomponatius 
proves, or the Divel’s policy that is tlie 
first founder and teaclicr of'llieni.^' Ana- 
liliJl, J7t). Among Mr, (bickayne’s 
“Saxon Leecluioms," there are some, as 
it may bo siijitiosed, foi- hr/u'if cht’i] pen-.sons, 
in tlie fonn of amnlets held to ho efficaci- 
ous. One is as ftillows : ‘‘ Against every 
evil rune lay. and one full of elvish hicks, 
write for the bowitcrlied man tnis Avriting 
in Oreok, alfa, omega, Ivesnm, Beronike 
rVeronica 1.'^ Another is: “Take a 
bramble apple, ami lupins, and puleginni, 
pound tliem, tlam sift tliorn, put them in 
Ji pouch, lay them under tlm altar, sing 
nine masses over them, put the dust into 
milk, drip thrice some holy water upon 
them, administer tins in drink at throe 
hours, at nine in tho inorninrr. etc.’' 
From the middle ages gems and rings haA'o 
been regarded and employed us .‘iniiilol.s 
and charms. 'I’lie belief iii their virtues, 
which were numerous and varied, was fos- 
tered bv the churches, and a rich .store has 
descondefl to our times. Tho gems hear- 
ing tlio etligy or figure of Pegasus or Bel- 
leroplion was held to confer courage, and 
was prized by soldiers. Those engraved 
with Andromeda reconciled differences be- 
tween nien and women. The imago of 
Mercury lenderod the possessor wise ancl 
persuasive, and so on. Roach Smith’s 


Bichborough, 1850, p. 90-02. The ruby 
was sunposed to he an amulet against poi- 
son. plague, sadness, ovil thought^, and 
wicked spirit.s; and, most wonderful of 
all, it warned its wearer of evil by 
ing black or obwscuro. Rraliman traj^tioiis 
describe tlie abode of tlie gods as lighted 
by enormous rubies and emerfilds. The 
magical properties of the sao^ihiro are 
rated as higli as those of tlio laiby. It was 
sacred to Apfillo, and was worn by tho in- 
quirer of tho oracle at his .shrine. During 
die Middle Ages it cent imiCfl in high esti - *■ 
niation, bocaiiso it was supposed to pre- 
vent evil and impnro tlionghts and it was 
Avorn by priests on account of its power 
to preserve the chastity of the wearer. 8t, 
Jerome allirmod that it pro<uires favour 
with princes, pacifies enemies, and obtains 
freedom from captivity ; hut one of tlie 
most remarkahlo properties ascribed to it 
Avas the poAver to kill any a^ohotuous reptile 
that was put into tlie same glass with it. 
//. B. Wheat leg. Tho turfiuoise was be- 
lieved to be a protection from falls, and 
the amef liyst against intoxication. Jasper 
cured ma(luess, and agate Avas an antidote 
to tho poison of scorpions and spiders, be- 
sides being benelicial to the eyes. Jjeinni- 
us remarks, “ 8o eoral, piony, missel toe, 
drive away tho falling sicknesse, either 
hung about the neck or dmuk Avith Avine. 
Rosin ary purgetli iiouses, and a branch 
of tiiivs, hung at the outraiice of 
houses, drives away devils and con- 
tagions of the plague, as also riciiuis, 
commonly called Palma (.'hrisfi, !iecan.se 
I the leavi's are like a hand opened wide. 

! Corall bound to the neck takes off liirbu- 
I lent dreams and allays the niglitly fears of 
j cluldroii. Othei- jeirells drive away liohgob- 
j liiis, Aviiclies, nightmares, and other evill 
i spirits, if wo will btOieve tlie monnmonta 
I of the Antients.” - Occult ^Secrets of 
\ Nature, 1(558, ]). 270. But coins with the 
! elligie.s of saints, such as the gold an gels f 
j and tlie t.lcorgc uohlc, or tlie tou(*h--pieces 
i in gold and silver, in iiie Fnglish series, 
woie also croilited with tlio power of guar- 
dianship against sickness and casualties. 
The (.ieorge noble, witli its legend taken 
from a hymn by Prudentius Tail IHcata 
Siguo Mens I luciuarc Negvit, Avas siip- 
jiosed to protect tho winner who sus- 
pended it round his neck, against acci- 
dents in riding: and perhaiis the 
peculiar rarity of tlie half noble of this 
I typo may indicate its more general uses 
j for the purpose aforesaid. A curious gold 
j florin, with the .Madonna and Child on re- 
! verse, struck by one of tlio Dukes of 
i (Inejdres, is still preserved in the original 
I gold box, and is supposed to have been 
I carried on the person as a charm. HaK- 
■ lift’s Coins of Kurope, 1898, p. 200. In 
j cases of trepanning for epilepsy, the por- 
i tions excised were formerly employed as 

\ 
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amulets against the disease. Heriiig has 
the following: ‘^Perceiving many in this 
citie to weare about their necks, upon tho 
rej^ioif of the heart, certaine placents or 
ani^lets, (as preservatives against tlie 
pGstfenco), confected with arsenicko, my 
opinion is tliat they arc so farre from 
effecting any good in that kinde, as a prc- 
servativo, that they aro very dangerous 
and hurtfull, if not pornitious, to those 
that weare them.*’ — Pvfsercativr. arjainst 
the Pestiknce, 1025, sign. Jl. 2 vpvso. 
Cotta inserts “A incrrio historie of an 
approved famous spell for sore eyes. By 
many honest tostirnonics, it was a long 
time worne as a Jewell about many necks’ 
written in paper and enclosed in silke, 
never failing to dij sovoraigne gojxl when 
all other lieips were liolplesse. No siglit 
might dare to reado oi- open. At length 
a curious mind, wdiile the patient slept, by 
stealth ripped open t fie mystical cover, and 
found tlio powerful cbaractors Latin : 

‘ Diaboliis ollodiat tibi ociilos, impleat 
foramina, stercoribus.’ ” - Short 

corrn’c, 1012, p. Tn Wiltshire, a lemon 
stuck with pins, aud iu Lincolnshire the 
heart of an animal similarly treated, 
w'orc, so lately as 1850, treated as amu- 
lets against witchcra.ft. ' .Votes and 
Queries, 2nd S., i., 331, *115. It was a sup- 
posed remedy against wilclicraft to put 
some of the bowitebed person’s water, 
with a quantity of pins, needles, and nails 
into a bottle, cork tliem up and set them 
before the fire, in order to confine the 
spirit: but this sometiine.s did not prove 
sufficient, as it would often f(uce tho ooidc 
out with a loud noise, like that of a pistol, 
and cast tho contents of the bottle to a 
coiisidorablo height . In one of the Ks.says 
of Montaigne, \vho?*o lie refers to tlie mar- 
riage of Madame de*t«nr.son, wo see that 
tho fear of a spell being ca.st upon the 
couple, wlien they bad rotiiod to (heir 
chamber, was met, wlien the company bad 
assembled in (lie ro(un, and the bride ami 
bridegroom luul partaken of the spiced 
wine, by Jsuxiues Pelletier producing his 
amulet, wdiich defeated the enchantment. 
Douce has given wood engravings of se- 
veral Jlotnan amulets : tliose were intended 
against fascination in general, but more 
particularly against that rif tlie evil eye. 
Such, he observes, are slall used iu Spain 
by women and cliildren, precisely in the 
same manner as formerly among the 
♦Ilomans.---.///.u.str. of Shakpspear, 1807, i., 
493. Mungo Park, in his Travels, speak- 
ing of “ certain charms or amulets called 
Saphies, which the negroes constantly 
wear about them,’’ says: “ 1’hese sajphios 
aro prayers nr .sentences from the Koran, 
whidi the Mahometan priests write on 
scrapi.!? of paper and self t(j the natives, 
who suppose thorn to posse.ss extraordi- 
nary virtues. Some wear tliem to guard 


against tho attack of snakes and alliga- 
tor.s : on such an occasion the saphie is en- 
closed in a snake or alligator’s .skin, ami 
tied round tlie ancle. Others have re- 
course to them in time of w-ar, to protect 
their persons from ho.s(ilo attacks: but 
tho general use of tlieso amulets i.s to pre- 
vent or cure bodily di.sca.ses, to preserve 
from hunger and thirst, and conciliate tlie 
favour of superior powers.” He informs 
us in ancithor place, that bis landlord re- 
quested liiiu to give liim a lock of his hair 
to make a .snphie, as he said he had been 
tohl it woidd give to the pos.sessor all tho 
IvJiowledge of white men. Another person 
de.sired liirn to write a sapliie • Mr. Park 
furnished him with one containing the 
J.ord’.s J^raycr. He gav(3 away .se\oral 
others. These saphies appear to have coi*- 
responded with the “charles of health,” 
moiitionod in .some of our own early 
writers. The same, .si)oaking of a Maho- 
metan negro wdio, with the ceremonial 
part of that religion, retained all his an- 
cient superstition, .says that, ” iu tlio 
midst/ of a dark w'ood ho made a sign for 
the comp.any to stop, and, taking hold of 
an hollow piece of bamboo that hung as 
an amulet round hi.s nock, whistled very 
loud three times; this, he said, was to as- 
certain what siicce.ss would attend (ho 
journey. Ho then dismounted, laid hi.s 
spear acro.ss (he rr>ad, arid, having said a 
i number of sliort prayers, ooncliidod with 
three loud whistles; after which ho li, st- 
oned for some time as if in expectation of 
an answer, and receiving none. .said, the 
company might proceed without fear, as 
there was no danger. See Caraets, 
ChannSf Ma(iiCy Ac 

Ana.^r£ilT1. ■ An anagram ba.s been 
dolitiod to he ” a divination by narne.s, 
called by tho ancients Onomantia. Tiivi 
Greeks roferro thi.s iinontion to liyco]>h- 
ron, who was one of tbo.so they called Ibo 
.•^cven Stanos or Pleiades; afterwards (us 
\vitnrs.ses Kustacldus) there were divers 
Greek wits tliat di-sportotl (liemselves here- 
in, a.s he which turned .Vtlas for his heavy 
burtUon in supporting Heaven, into 
Talas,, that is, Avretched, Some Avill main 
tain, that each man’s fortune is wrii tori in 
his name, Avhich they call anagramatism 
or inotragramatism : poetical liberty will 
not blusli (;o u.so K. for ."K., V. for \V., S. 
for Z. That amoions youth di«l very 
quointly sure, (resolving a mysterious ex- 
pre.ssion of his love to Pose Lf ill ) wlien in 
the border of a painted cloth bo caused to 
bo painted as rmlely as he had devised 
gros.sly, a rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a 
well, that is if you .spell it. ‘ I Ioa'O Ro.s(? 
Hill well,’” Worcester, in his “Dic- 
tionary,” give.s a somewhat more .sat- 
isfactory account of the meaning of 
the Avord and thing. “An Anagiam,” 
he says, “is a AAord or .sentence 
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of apt sijgnificaiico, foniied by trans- the sheep fed on the neighbouring 
posing the letters of another word or sen- hill for the market, removing the ear- 
ns Est rir qui adest, formed from cases to the town, and leaving the • 
Pilate^s question Quid est Veritas?*^ Mr. head, Ac., to be consumed iiP the 
Wheatley’s monograph “Of Anaqrrums,’’ place. Singed sheeps’ heads are born<p in 
1862, should also be consulted, as well a.s the procession before the Scots in Laodon 
the Kditor’s extensive Addltnyns in the on Ht. Andrew’s l)ay. Hasted, spohking 
Antiquary. of the parish of Easling, says, that, “On 

Ancients. The governiTig body at St. Andrew’s Day, Nov. 30, there is 

Gray’s Inn coiTe.si>onding to the llenchers ; yearly a di verson called s(piinil-hniiting 
of the two Temples and Lincoln’s Inn. . in thi.s and the neighbouring parishes, 
Andrew’s Day, St. (Novembej- | when the labourers and lower kind of 
30). The patron saint of Scotland. The i people, asseuibliiig together, form a law- « 
legend of St, AndreNv, with that of St. i less rahble, and being accoutred with 
Veronica, in .Vnglo-Saxon, has been : gnus, poles, clubs, and other such weapons 
edited for the Cambiidge Antiquarian ; spend the greatest part of the day in pa- 
Soeiety {Svo. series) by Mr. Goodwin. A i rading through tlio woods and grounds. 
Life of St. Andrew, from a MS. in the i with loud shoutings: and, under the pre- 
Bibliotheque Imporiale at Paris, is given I tence of demolishing the squirrils, some 
in “Chronicles of the Piets and Scots,” j fcAv of wliich they kill, tliey destroy num- 
1867. ft is a mere summary or sketch. A i bors of liares, pheasants, partridges, and 
second and more loiigtliy narrative, from | in short whatever comes in their 'way, 

llarl. MS., 4G28, occurs in the same vo- ; breaking down the hedges, and doing 

lume. The reduction to nudity in ■ much other mischief, and in tlie evening 
this case must not be supposed to ' betaking themselves to the alehouses, li* 
have been intended (primarily, at j uish their career there, as is usual with 

least) as an act of indecency, hut j such sort of gentry.”- Hist, of Kent,” 

rather as a relict of paganism. The i folio ed. vol. ii. p. 757. At Stratton, in 
ancients, onr owm Saxon forefathers not j Cornw^all, on this anniversary, at a very 
excepted, seem to have made an absence ’ early liour a number of youths pass 
of clothing in some instances part of theii* i tlirongh the different parts of the town to 
religious rites, and the same idea was i the accoinpaiiimeul of the bhnving of a 
found by early travellers prevailing ! remarkably nnmclodious liorn, the fearful 
among the inhabitants of the American ■ strumming of tin pans, itc., driving out, 

continent. See Onrsclve.s in Jkdation in • piesumabiy, any evil spijits wducb haunt 

a Deity and a (■hurch, by the present Edi- | the place greed, fraud, drunkoiuiess, 
tor 1897, pq. 92, 97. Luther savs, that i gluttony, and tlieir companions. The 
on the evening of the Least of St. An- * hand-bctl ringers follow, gently inviting 
drew;, the young maidens in his country ; more acceptable spirits nontoiit, fair 
strip themselves imked : and, in order to i play, temperance, chastity, and others, 
learn what sort of husbands they shall | .\fter a suitable pause, the church hells 

have, they recite a prayer. (Jolloqiriei ■, ring out, in peals of eight, a heaity wel- 

MenHolin, part i. p. 232. The prayer was; ; come to these latter.* 

“Dens Dons men.s, 0 Sancte Andrea,' Andrew’s Well, St. Martin, 
office lit bonum piuin acquiram viruin ; ; speaking of the Isle of Lowis, says 
hodio milii ostonde qnalis sit cui me in (liat, “ t^t. Andrewis’ Well, in the vil- 
uxoiem diicere dehot.” Naogeorgns proh- : lage of Shadar, is by the vulgar natives 
ably alludes to tlie observances noticed ; made a test to kruw if a sick person wdll 
above as to nudity, wdien he says; j die of the distemper he lahoni-s under, 

“To .\ndrew all the lovers and tlie Ins- j They send one with a wooden dish, to 
tie wooers come, ; liring some of the water to the patient, 

Beleeving, through his ayde. and cer- . and if the dish, w hich is then laid softly 

tain ceremonies done," i upon the surface of the w ater, turn round 

(AVhile as to him they presentes bring, ! sun-ways, they conclude that the patient 
and conjure all tiio night. 'i i w’ill recover of that di.stemper; but if 

To liavo good Incke, and to obtaino their ! otherAvisG, that he will die.” - - Western 
chiefe and sweete delight.” j Islands of Scotland, p. 7. In a French 

We read, that many of the opulent [ version of the romance of Br.ris of lTam.p'% 

citizens of Edinburgh resort to Dud- i ton there is an allusion to the pilgrimage 
ingston parish, about a mile distant, * on foot to St. Andrew’s AVell as of equal 
iti the Slimmer months to solace them- I efh(;acy to that to Afont St. Michel in 
selves over one of the ancient homely j Brittany for the removal of certain physi- 
di.she.<i of Scotland, for wdrich the place has ■ cal troubles. This wuis St. Andrew’s, in 
been long celebrated. The use of singed I' ifeshire. Michel, Les Ecossais cn France^ 
fibeep-s’ head boiled or baked, so fre- 1862, ii., 498. • 

qiient in this village, is supposed to have Angfelica. — Sec Nares, Glossary, 
arisen from the practice of slaughtering 1859, in v. 
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Angels or Ccniit — Bourne says : 

The Egyptians believed that every man 
Had tli4*eo angels attending him : the Py- 
i -chagoreans, that every man liad two ; the 
[ Roiii?ips, that there was a good and evil 
geniuS/*“ Butler’s Angel bad or tute- 
lar.’^ Every man/’ says Sheridan in 
his notes to “ Persius,” (‘2d. edit. 1731), p. 
28) ‘^was supposed by the ancients at his 
birth to have two Genii, as messengers 
between (he gods and him. Tliey were 
supposed to be private monitors, who by 
•their insinuatious disposed us either to 
good or evil actions : they were also sup- 
posed to be not only repoiters of our 
oiimes in this life, but registers of them 
against our tjial in the next, whence they 
had the name of Manes given tliein.” Few 
are ignorant tliat Apollo and Minerva 
presided over Athens, I>a(;chu.s and Her- | 
eiiles over Theotian Tliehos, Juno over 
Carthage, Von us over Cyprus and Paphos, 
Apollo over IMiodes : Mars was the tutelar 
god of liome, a.s Neptune of 'rcTnarus ; 
Diana presided over Crete, <fec., 8t. 
Peter sueccedcrl to Mais at tlie revolution 
of the religious Creed of Romo. lie now 
preside.s over tho castle of St. Angelo, as 
Mars did (>vor the the ancient Capitol. 

I Hereupon Symmaehus, Against the Chi'is- 
i tians, says ; “ The divine Being has distri- | 
i buted various Guardians to cities, and i 
; that as souls are rommunicalod to infants 
at their birth, so particular genii a?*c as- 
signed to particular .soci(dies of meu.” 
Moresin tells us that Papal liome, in imi- 
tation of this tenet of Gcntilisni, has fabri- 
cated such kinds of genii for guardians 
and ilefenders of eitie.s and people. Thus 
she lias assigned 8t. Andrew’ to Scoilaiul, . 
iSt. George to England. St. Denis to i 
Franco, St. Egidins to Edinburgh, St. j 
Nicholas to Al)er(l(*en. Popery has in 
manv re.spects closely copied the heathen 
mytliology. She lias the supreme being 
for Jupiter, she has substituted angels for 
genii, and the souls of saints for heroes, 
retaining all kinds of diemons. Against 
these pest.s she has carefully provided her 
antidotes. Slie exorcises them out. of 
waters, she rids the air tif them by l iriging 
her hallowed bells, iV:e. The llomani.sts 
have similarly assigned tutelar gods to 
each member of the body*: as, for instance, 
the arm.s were under tlio gnardianship of 
Juno, the breast, of Neptune, tlie waist, 
of Mars, the reins, of Venus; and so on.” 

, '^Hie follow'ing e\ti*act from ” (kiriosities, 
i or the Cabinet of Nature,” by Robert Ras- 
I set, 1()37, p. 228, informs us of a. very 
i singular office assigned by ancient super- 
I stition to the good Genii of Infants. fi'Iie 
' book is by w’uy of question and answer : 
‘‘Q. Wherefore i.s it tliat tho childo cryes 
when the ab.sent nurses brests doe pricke 
and ake?” ‘ A. That by dayly experience 
is* found to be so, so that by that the nurse 


is hastened home to the infant to supply 
tho defect : and the reason is that either 
at that very instant tliat Uie infant hath 
finished its concoction, tho breasts are re- 
plenished, and, for want of drawing, the 
mi Ike paines the breast, a.s it is soon like- 
wise in milch cattell : or rather the good 
genius of tho infant seemctli by that 
means to sollicite or trouble the nurse in 
tho infants behalfe : which reason seemcth 
tho more firme and probable, because 
sometimes sooner, sometimes lattu*, the 
child cryeth, neither i.s the state of nurse 
and infant alwayes the same.” The 
Negroes believe that the concerns of the 
world arc committed by tho Almighty to 
the superintendence and direction of sub- 
ordinate spirits, over whom they suppose 
that certain magical ceremonies have 
great influence. A white fowl suspended to 
the hraneh of a partionlar tree, a snake’s 
head, or a few hand.st'iil of fruit, are offer- 
ings to cl ep reeat e the favour of the.se tute- 
lary agents. 

Aneling'. — Among the articles of ex- 
pense at tho funeral of Sir John Riid- 
stone, Alayor of TiOiidon, 1531, given by 
Strutt, wo find tho folknving eliarges: 

Hem to the pr iests at his ennelling, 9s. 
Od. : to poor folke in alinys, t,T 5s. Od. : 
22 days to (> poor- folke, 2.s.'0d. : 2G days to 
a pooro folke, 8(1.” KuncHinii is the ex- 
ti-eme unction. Comp. Nares, Gloasnryf 
1859, ill v. 

Anne’s Well, near Notting:- 
ham, St. -Deoring says : '‘ By a cus- 
tom time beyond memory, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Ncdtingbam and their \vives 
have been used on Monday in Easter 
week, rnor-nirig iirayef.s ended, to march 
from the town to St. Anne’s Well, having 
the town waits to play before them, and 
attended by all the Clothing and their 
wives, i.(\, such as have heon Sherifl\s. and 
ever aftei* wear scarlet gowns, together 
wdtli the olficers of the towni, and many 

other burge.sses and go til lemon,” A;c. 

Jfist. of jS'otf ivffhfnn , 125. 

Anthony of Eg^ypt or Thebes, 
St. - - Thi.s eminent man, sometimes 
called The GrcaL has Ikhmi occasionally 
confounded with his nainosako of Padua, 
and tire eri'or appears to he of old stand- 
ing, as there are early !epiT.'‘entations, 
wdiere the Egyptiair .saint is exhibited 
with a firebrand in his liand, with 
flames beneath him, and a black hog, 
the symbol of gluttony and sensua- 
lity, under his feet, so that he may 
have been regarded a.s the arch- 
enemy of the qua]iti(^s cliaracteristie of 
the animal, rather than as the patron or 
prote(!tor of it. In tlio “ Memoirs of Ar- 
thur Wilson,” the historian and drama- 
tist, written by himself, the erysipelas is 
called St. Anthony’s fire, and such con- 
tinues to be jt-s common or vulgar name; 
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it has received certain others; Ignis 
sacevy rnal des art us, ergot, &c., and it was 
not unknown to the ancients, In the 
Cleveland country, the disease, instead of 
8t. Anthony’s lire, is known as Wildfire. 
The alleged reason was that the people of 
Dauphiny, cured by the saint of this 
complaint, gave it his name ; but the real \ 
fact seems to be, that tlie disease sprang i 
from his penury and physical under- ! 
nourishment, and that the suflerers in this 
province were apt to bo cured by being 
received into the Abbey of 8t. Antoine at 
Vienne, where they wore properly fed. 
Sir John Thamston notes the death of his 
daughter-in-law Eli zabeth M ountfoid, 
0th December, 1089, and describes this 
complaint, to which she seems to have suc- 
cumbed. She had been very ill,” he 
says, “ with a distemper called St. An- 
thonie’s tier, tier eyevS, nose, face, and 
head swelled vastly ; at length it took her ! 
tongue and throat,”— A ulohiographg, p. : 
348. 

A writer in the Globe newspaper, 
March Gth, 1899, observes : One of the 
most picturesque customs in Mexico is 
that of ble.ssiug animals, called the bless- 
ings of San Antonio. The iioorer class 
take their domestic animals of all kinds, 
dogs, cats, parrots, sheep, horses, burros, 
A'c., to bo .sprinkled with holy water, and 
to receive through the priest St. An- 
thony’s bles.sing. It is the ciistom of the 
common clas.s to clean ami bedeck their 
aiiiinals .specially for this ble.ssing. Bogs 
are gaily decorated with ribboms tied 
around tlieir necks. Sheep are wa.slied 
thoroughly until their fleece is as white a.s 
snow, ami then taken to the father to be 
ble.ssed. The bcak.s of the parrots are 
gilded. Hor.ses and burros are adorned 
with garlands. 

Anthony of Padua, St., Abbot 
and Confessor. - - Riley furni.shos the sub- 
stance of the oath exacted in 1311, 4. Ed- 
ward ITT., from the Renter as to the 
swine of the ITouse of St. Anthony or An- 
tonine, whereby that otHcial was re- 
strained from making the privilege en- 
joyed by such animals a cover for begging 
or alms, and from putting bells round 
their nocks, or suffering others to do so in 
regard to their property to the extent of 
hi.s power. Memorials of London Life, 
1808, p. 83. Davis, Snppl. Olossarg, 
1881, p. 19. The exemption from 
the ordinary reguLations in regard 
to vagrant swine also prevailed in 
medifeval times with perhap.s greater 
latitude. Ilazlitt’s Venetian Hepuhlic, 
1900, ii., 352. Rale, in his Tvynge 
Johan,” says : Lote Raynt Antoynes 

hogge he had in some regardo.” There is 
an early notice of the legend of St. An- 
thony and the pigs to be found in the 
” Book of Days” under January 17. In 


The World of Wonders,” translated 
from Stephanus, p. 57, is the following 
translation of an epigram ; 

“Once fod’st thou, Anthony, an heard 
of swine, . f' 

And now an heard of monk€l.i thou 
feed’st still; 

For wit and gut alike both charges bin : 
Both loveii filth alike : both like to 
fill 

Their greedy paunch alike. Nor was 
that kind 

More hestly, sottish, sw'inisli, then this' 
last. 

All else agrees : one fcault T onely find, 

Thou fedest not thy nioiikos with oaken 
mast.’' 

The author mentions ])eforo persons “ who 
runne up and downo the country, crying, 
“ Have you anything to bestow upon my 
lord 8. Antlionie.s swine?” 

Apostle Spoons. - It was anciently 
the custom for tlie sponsors at christening.s 
to offer gilt spoons as presents to the 
child: these spoons were called Apostle 
spoons, because the figures of the twelve 
Apostles were chased or carved on the tops 
of the handles. Opulent sponsors gave 
thi whole twelve. Tho.se in middling cir- 
cum.stance.s gave four; and the poorer sort 
conteiitod tljomselves with the gift of one, 
oxliibiting tlio figure of any saint in hon- 
our of whom the child received its name, 
ft is in allusion to this custom t hat when 
Cranmor professes to be unworthy of being 
sponsor to the young Prince.ss, Shake- 
spear makes the King reply, “ Come, 
come, my lord, you’d spare your spoons.” 
In the year 1550, we find entered in the 
hooks of the Stationers’ Company: “A 
spoyne, the gyfte of Ma.ster Reginold 
Wolfe, all gylte, with the pyctiiro of St. 
John.” Ben Jonson also, in his “ Bar- 
tholfunew Fair,” montion.s .spoons of this 
kind: “And Ml thi.s for the hope of a 
couple of .\po.stlo .spoons and a. cup to eat 
caudle in.” So, in Middletoir’.s “ Cha.'^te 
Maid in Cheapside,” 1030: “ Second Gos- 
sip : What ha.s he given her? What is it, 
Gossip? — Third Go.ssip : A faire high- 
stamfing cup and two great postle spoons, 
one of them gilt.” Again, in Davenant’s 
“Wits,” 1636: 

“My pendants, carcanet.s, and rings, 
My chri.stening caudlo-cup ami spoons, 
Are di.ssolved into that Inmp.” 

Again, in the “ Noble Gentleman,” by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

; “ I’ll be a go.ssip. Bewford, 

I have an odd Apostle spoon.” 

Shipman, in his “Gossips,” is pleasant 
on the failure of the castom of giving 
Apostle spoons, &c., at christenings; 
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** Especially since Gossips now 
Eat more at christenings than bestow. 
Fyraerly, when they nsM to troul 
Gilt bowls of sack, they gave tlie bowl ; 
spoons at least ; "an use ill kept ; 
well now if our own be left.” 

Comp. Naros, Glossary, 1851), and Halli- 
welPs Viet., 18()0, in vv. 

Apparitions. — The Chylde of 
Bristowo,” the romances of “Sir Ama- 
das ” and “ The Avowyngo of King 
• Arthur,” Shakespear’s “ Hamlet,” the 
ballad of ‘^William and Margaret,” Dry" 
den’s “Cyinoii and Iphigenia ” (a very 
ancient fiction in a comparatively modern 
dross), may be mentioned in i)assing, as 
fair samples of the various shapes which 
the inhabitants of the Land of Shadows 
have taken from time to time at the bid- 
ding of poets, playwrights, novelists, and 
balladmongers. Scott has siiJliciently de- 
Tijionstiated, in his ‘‘JiCtters on Demon- 
ojlogy and AVitclicraft,” that the appear- 
aiince of si)cctres to persons in their sleep, 
and even otherwise, (‘an in most eases oe 
Explained on the most common-place 
ihedical principles, and originates in men** 
tial illusions etj gendered by undue indul- 
gence or constitutional debility, A great 
dieal of learning in coimocition with our 
Popular superstitions generally is in that 
work most entertainingly convoyed to us: 
rout f do not feel that I should bo ronder- 
fing any substantial service by transphint- 
ling tlionce to these pages detached 
jpassages illustrative of the ijiimediato 
/subject. The “ Ijotters ” should bo read 
in their full integrity, for they are 
jamong the most admirable things Scott 
/has left. In connection with the subject 
of app.'U'itions, may be (fited the visions of 
the Holy Maid of Konl, ajid the vision of 
John Darley, a Carthusian monk. The his- 
; tory of the fonnor is i)erhaxjs too familiar 
to need any recapitulation here. Darley 
relates that, as he was ateiiding upon the 

I death-bed of Father Raby, in the year 
1534, ho said to the expiring man : Good 
leather Raby, if the dead can visit the 
living, I besee(di you to pay a visit to me 
Mby and by: ” and Raby answered, “Yes,” 
immediately after whicli ho drew his hist 

S ‘eath. Rut on the same afternoon about 
re o’clock, as Darley was meditating in 
s cell, the departed man suddenly ap- 
)ared to him in a monk’s habit, and said 
I him, “ Why do you not follow our 
ther?” “And I replied,” Darley tellse 
1 ,; “ ‘ Why? ’ He said, ‘ Because he is a 
artyr in heaven next to the angels.’ 
?/en 1 said,” says Darley : “ ‘Where ans? all 
Ou.Jr other fathers who did like him?’ He an- 
swered and said* They are all pretty well, 
bylit n(Jt as well as he is.’ And then I asked 
b;tm how he was, and he said 
V!Pi‘etty well.’ And I said, ‘Father, 


^ 

shall I pray for you?’ To which he 
replied, * I am as well as need ho, but 
prayer is at all times good,’ and with 
those Avords he vanished.” On the follow- 
ing Saturday, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Father Raby reappeared, having this 
time a long white beard and a wdiite staff 
in his hand. “ Whereupon, says Darley, 
“I was afraid, but he, loaning on his 
staff, said to me, * 1 am sorry that I did 
not live to become a martyr ;' and 1 an- 
swered, that I thought ho was as well as 
thougli he had been a martyr. But ho 
said, * Nay, for my Lord of Koches1('r and 
our father were next to the angels.* I 
asked ‘What else?’ Ho replied, * 44io 
angels of peace lamented and mourned un- 
ceasiiigiy’ ; and again ho vanished.” The 
“Lord of Rocheste* ” was, of course, 
Bishop hisher. A curious and iriteresHiig 
account of the pretended visions of Eliza- 
beth Barton, whose case excited so strong 
a sousatioM in the rc'igri of Honrv Vlll., 
will bo found in Mr. 4’homas Wright’s 
Collection of Original l^eUcrs. On the 
Sujiprossioii of the Monasteries, 1813. In 
“The Death of Robert Earl of Hunting- 
ton,” 1001, Matilda feels tbo man who ha» 
been sent by King John to poison her and 
the abbess, and says : 

“ Are yo not fiends, but mortal bodies, 
then?” 

4'he author of the popular ballad of “ Wil- 
liam and Margaret” (cpiott^d in the 
“ Knight of t he Burning Pestle,” 1013), 
in describing Margaret’s gliost, says : 

“ Her face w'as like an April morn, 
Clad in a wintry cloud : 

And clay-cold was lier lily hand, 

Tiiat held her sable shroud.” 

In Aubrey’s Miscellanies, 1696, there 
is the well-knowu tradition of Lady 
Diana Rich, daiiglitor of tiie Earl of Hol- 
land, beholding her own apparition,^ UkS 
she w'ulked in her father’s garden at Ken- 
sington, in the day-time, shortly before 
luu* death, and of her sister experiencing 
the same thing prior to her decease. The 
former lady w^as in had health at the time, 
a fact which may partly account for the 
circumstance. It may be recollected that 
at an abbey not far from the reside nco of 
Sir Roger de Ccjverloy was an elm walk, 
whore one of the footmoii of Sir Roger saw 
a black horse without a head, and accord- 
ingly the butler was against anyone going 
there after sunset. In this legend have 
we the germ of Captain Mayne Roade’s 
Headless Horseman? Gay has left us a 
pretty tale of an apparition. The golden 
mark being found in bed is indeed after 
the indelicate manner of Swift, or rather 
is another instance of the obligation of our 
more modern writers to the ancient story- 
I books), but yet is one of those happy 
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par des Valets .’' — Sauval Antiq, de Paris. 
vol. li., p. 617.— Douce, The Quirinalia 
were observed in honour of llomulus on 
the 11th of the kal. of March ; that# is, the 
19th of February. “ Why do th<3v call 
the Quirnialia the Feast ot Fools? Either 
because they allowed this day (as Juba 
tell us) to those who could not ascertain 
their own tribes, or because they per- 
mitted those who had missed the celebra- 
tion of the Foriiacalia in their proper 
tribes, along with the rest of the people, 
eitlier out of negligence, absence, or igno;. 


^ — 

I^t us, my Muse, thro’ Folly’s harvest 
range, 

And glean some Moral into Wisdom’s 
grange, 

T e/tses on several Occasions, 1782, p. 60 

Hone, in his Every Bay Book, of course 
mentions tliis custom, and illustrates it by 
tho urchin pointing but to an old gentle- 
man tliat his handkerchief is falling out of 
lus tail-pocket. The French, too, have 
their All-bools’ Day, and call the person 
imposed upon “an April Fish,” Poisson 
a ArnL Minsheiv renders the expression 
* Poisson d’Avril,” a young bawd ; a page 
turned pandar ; a mackerell ; which is thus 
explained by Dellingen : “ Jo s^ay one la 
plus part dll monde ignorant cette raison, 

1 attribue a une autre cause, & quo par- 
coque les inarchands de chair huinaine, on 
courtiers de Venus, sont deputez a. faire 
do messages d’ Amour courent 
et d autre pour faire leur iiifame li 
on prend aiissy plaisir a faire courir 

qu on clioisit a ce jour-la pour objot uc i r un, fj-, 

raillene, comrne si on leur vouloit faire , Jeturn before SliatWi -in/r tn 

exercer ce mestier hoiitiMix.” Ihid ITe ! For* ^ simil-ir 

then confesses his ignorance why the I ^ (^nice see Ha/ilittJ»J Vi^tirfinn 

numth of April is selected for this pin-pose ! 1900, ii., 79;i " ^ 

unless, says ho, “on account of Us being i 



eat<^?'h» -Communi- 

cated to Mr. Brand by the Re^f W Wal- 
ter, of Christ’s College, CambLi*^„o* The 
custom ot making fools on the hit nf AnHl 
prevails anmntr tbn 




_ — luacc^uereati in its obscent^ i tv “V,”' •'--•lociin- iv /vin-iTiro nn 

sense Leronx, “ Dictionnairo Oomiqu^” i ^’«nkind,>Ts‘'“ 

tom. 1 ., p. 70, quotes the following;— Tis common in Kngland fol^. iVcntiiW 

‘‘ Et si n’y a ne dangei- no peril i "n entert'iinment*" 

Mais j e« feray votre poisson d-Avril.” | Ji: Wivel""1’btr''rSimiL' ’Si 

Il7/ T>’» I •* (..OllllliOJl 


Poesies rfc Piare MichavH. Goujet. Bih- 

^<d qt hoofs at Pans, held on this dav 
continued for two hundred ami forty 

STb absurdity anil 

im ecency was committed. This was^prob- 
ably a legacy from Pagan times when 
according tri the authorities presently 
cited, the Calends of January ivere set 
apart by all the early Christie for a 

cuf'oHlr “Monta- 

’ pars prior, p. 128 
Maori Hiero-lexicon,” p. 156; “Joannes 

unholv the Popes prohibited tiiese 

f 'i'J P“*." anathema, as ap- 
pears froni a Mass inserted in some of tuA 

Thenar 

envoT-uH^ 

A la Saint Simon et St Jude * mi 


expression. 

Arbor JudaB 


et 

-See md'K 


Archery, — AVith t.lie bis)'j'foj.„ 4Vj 
exorcise as a military art we no con 

corn here. Fitzsteplien who 
reif/ii nf IW rote 111 the 

IClgn ot JlonT> .11., notices llv.;- omnner tiiift 
suimner pastimes of tlie honjVd; I 

statutes frc -ll^L 13V 
to the 10th century, enforciii; ' ^ i 

the bow, usually ordered the . 

upon holidays to he passed 1 h, itl ew 
cise. Sir T. Elvot in his ‘ < ® 1 

.1531, term.s. shooting with o^ii^rr^n ^ 

bow “principall of all othei* ^ 5 

fcTf a 

bowe oas,y and con.ruont to iL^fXInlh 

ho that shooteth, doth motiq^^atelv eJer- 
ci.'^o h.s armo.. and the othen-ynart off is 
body : and if his bowe be big&„P/''5o®0?it 
adde too more strength wherfe®'i’s“®oK 
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valiant exercise then in any other. In 
shooting at buttes, or broade arrowe 
marte, is a mediocritio of exerci.se of the 
lower jartes of the bodye and legges, by 
going a little distaiincq a measurable pa.se. 
At couers or pryokes, it is at ln.s pleasure 
that shoteth, howe faste or softly he lis- 
teth to goo, and yet is tlie praise of the 
shooter, neyther more no lo.ssc, for as farre 
or nigh the niarke is his arrow, whan he ! 
gooth softly, as when he runneth.*’ No | 
one requires to be told, that a few years 
after the appearance of Klyot’s “ Gover- 
nor,** the learned Ascham (levoted an en- 
tire treatise to this peculiarly national 
subject. His “ Toxophihi.s ** was pub- 
lished in 1515, and is .still jirstly celebrated 
and admired. The regulations connected 
with the practice of archery con.stantly 
underwent alteration or modification. 
The common “ Ahridgcmcnt of the Sta- 
tutes ** contains much highly curioms 
matter under tliis, as under other heads. It 
is sufficiently remarka hie that by the Act, 
12 EdAV, IV. c. 2 (1472), each Venetian 
merchant, importing Avine into England, 
Avas joquirecl to give in with each butt 
** four good howstaves,” under the penalty 
of a fine of ()s, 8(1. for each default. This 
(leinaml was enlarged, 1 Richard III. c. 
ll, in the case, at any rate, of Malvoisin 
or\Tyro Aviiie, Avith e\mry butt of Avhicli 
toiii boAvsta\’Os Avoie to he reckoned in, un- 
deij paii\ of l.Ts. Id. By Iff Hen. VII. c. 
2, till boAvstaves of the length of six feet 
fintji a lialf Avere ndiriitted into England 
fnMo of duly, I4ie price of a boAv, by 22 
Etttw. IV, c. 4, Avas not to exceed 3s. 4d. 
nii(der pain of 20s. fine to ilio seller. In 
tfi<b IvobiTi Hood collection, printed in 
Hazpitt’s Tairs and Uijends, 1802, p. 312, 
ther e is an account of a shooting at Not- 
tingham, under the grecriAvood shade, to 
whic'li all the boAvmon of the North Avere 
freely invited to repair, and the prize to 
the winner avms a silver arroA\ , feathered 
Avitli gold. Bobin Avon the aAAard. Wo 
are to regard this narrative of a four- 
teei ith contui-y incident as one edited by a 
lat€ (-fifteenth century Avritor, namely the 
coirlpiler of the Lit lie Gest. By (3 Hen. 
VIl|.T. cap. 13, it was ordered : That non 
Shqite in any crosebow nor handgon ex- 
ceplSto he bane possessyoiis to the yerely 
valf.'Av of ccc. marko or els lyccnce from 
heiiilsforth by the kynges placard vnder 
payime of .x li. ye one halfe to the kynge 
^nd: the other halfe to hym that wyll sew 
for ^it / and ye forfetour of the same cros- 
bqwH or Inindgonne to hym that wyll sense 
hitil by acejmn of det / and yt non kepe 
anyp croseboAAm or hand gonne in his house 
on 0ayne of iprisonment & of forfetour to 
the )• kynge .x li. . . pronydyd alway that 
thisl acte extend not to croseboAv makers / 
nor po dwellers i w-allyd townes within vii. 
myhje of the see / and other holders on 


the see costes or marchis for agayns bcot- 
lad/kepyng crosebows for theyr defence/ 
nor to no marchautes hauyng croseboAves 
& handgonnys to sel only /nor to non host 
loggyng any ma bryngyng thorn in to his 
house, but the forfotiir to be onely vpon 
the brynger.’* Among the Cliiirch\yar- 
dons* accounts of St. Laurence Parisli, 
Beading, 1549, is the folloAving entry:-- 
“ Paidto Will’m Watlynton, for that the 
p’ishe Avas indettod to hym for makyng of 
the Butts, xxxvis.’* Ibid. St. Mary’s 
I Parish, 15(K>: “Itm. for the iiiakyng of 
Lthe Buttes, viijs.’* Ibid. I(i22 : “ Paid to 
! tAA'o laborers to plaync! tlie grounde wliere 
I the Buttes .should be, v.s. vjd.** 1()21) : 

I Paid toAvards the butts mending, ijs. 
i A'jd.** Among the accounts of St. Giles’s 
I Pari.sh, 1580, avc have: “Itin. for earry- 
: ing of turfe.s for the buttes, XA'jd.” 1(305: 

“ I’ll roe labourers, tAvo days Avork aboiito 
: turfes for the butts, iiijs.” Carrying ix. 

I load of turfes for the butts, ijs.” “For tAA^o 
picco.s of timber to fasten on the railes of 
the buttc.s, iiijd.” 1021: ‘‘The parish- 
ioners did agree that the Churchwardens 
and Constables should sett up a jiayre of 
bntios called sliooting butts, in such place 
I as tluAV should think most convenient in 
8t. Giles Parish, which butts cost xivs. 
xjd.” Wood, in his “ Bowman’s Glory,** 
1(>82, lia.s republished some of tlie .stal rites 
relating to archery ; but tlie earliest Avliich 
lie gives is of the 29 Hon. VITL A re- 
markably cui’ions t ract is printed by AVood 
in the same volume, called “A Bejnein- 
hrance of the Worthy ShoAv and Shooting 
of tlu?. Duke of Shoreditch (a man nanuxl 
Barlow, Avlioni Henry Vlll. jocularly so 
entitled) and his Associates, 1583.’* 
Queen Klizabc^th Avas fond oi‘ tlii.s sport, 
and indulged in it, as Henry .Macliyii tlie 
Diarist: informs iis, during her visit to 
Lord Arundel at NoiiMndi, in the autumn 
of 1559. “ 4'he v day of .Vugust,’* says 

Mardiyn, “tlie Queens grace removyd 
fjoin Eltham unto Non-shyclio, my lord of 
Arnndell.s, and tlier her grace had as gret 

ohere eA^ere nyglit and bankettes 

as ever Avas sene On monday tlie 

Quens grace stod at her staudyiig in the 
further park, and there Avas corse 
after- .** Upon Avliich Mr. Nii^hols quotes 
Hunter’s “ Noav Illustrations of .Shake- 
speare,** to shoAv that shooting Avith the 
cross-bow AV’a.s a favourite anni.semenl t hen 
and afterward among ladies of rank. 
But thi.s fact had been already suniciently 
demonstrated by >Stnitt, Avho has sIioavm 
that in England Avomcn excelled and de- 
lighted in the use of the common boAv and 
cro.ss-b()W from a very early date. ‘Mn 
the sixteonth century wo iiuMd. with heavy 
complaints,” says Strutt, “ respecting the 
disuse of the long-boAv, and espoci ally in 
the vicinity of London.** StoAV informs 
us that bei'ore his time it had been cu.s- 
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toiUtirv lit. Hai’t.lioloJMCAv-tide lor tho fiOid i 
Mayoi-, with tho Slioriifs and Aidermoii, to 
go into the fields at Finsbury, where the 
citizoMS ^\ero assembled, and slioot at uie 
standard with broad and flight anows for 
games: and this exercise was continued 
for several days; hut in liis time it was 
piaotised only one aflernoon, three or four 
days after tlie festival of Saint Bartliolo- 
mew. St(jw died in KiOo. After the 
reign of Chas. 1., nrcbory appears to have 
fiilleu into disrepute. Davenant, in a 
mock poem, entitled “The long Vacation 
in London,’’ describes tho attoriie\\s and 
proctors a.s making matches in finsbury 
Fields : 

“ Wit!) loyiies in canvas bow-case tied, 

Whore arrows stick with mickle pride : 

Like giiosts of Adam Hell and Clynnne : 

Sol sets for fear they’ll shoot at him !” 

A corro-spondeiit of tho ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for August, 1731, notices the 
ancient custom among the Marrow boys, 
of shooting annually for a silver arrow 
of the value of l-‘3: this diversion, be 
states, was the gift of tho founder of the 
school, John Lyon, Esq. About 1733, a 
society of archers appears to have been 
ostablislied in the Metropolis, who erected 
targets on the same spot during tho Fa.s- 
ter and Wiiitsun holidays, w'lien the best 
shooter was styled captain, and the .second 
lieutenant for the ensuing year. Of the 
original members of this society, thcie 
were only two reniaiiriug when Barrington 
puhlislied his Observations on the Statutes 
in the “ Arcba?ologiM.” It; is now incor- 
porated in tlio Archers’ Division of tlie 
Artillery Company. In the latter half of 
the 18tli century, the taste remaiiietl dor- 
mant; in tlie earlier pari: of the next 
one the Toxiinliilite Society starlod at Old 
Hroinpton, Kobert Cniikshank being oiie 
of tlio mernbers ; and of late years the | 

movement has exliiln’ted symptoms of new i , . . 

vitality, and archery-i^lubs are established | And it is not an unreasonable supposiition 
in almost every pari of the country. Tlie > that, in course of tiino, the reason ofj the 


latitude. It is performed thus: 
who is to represent King Arthur, ndicul- 
ously dressed, having a large wig, rfnade 
out of oakum, or .some old swabs, seated 
on tlie side, or over a largo vessel of water. 
Every person in his turn is to be ceremoni- 
ously introduced to him, and to pour a 
bucket of water over him, crying. Ilail, 
King Arthur ! If, during this ceremony, 
the person introduced laughs or smiles, 
(to ivhich his Ma jesty endoavonrs to excit^^ 
him, by all sorts of ridiculous gesticula- 
tions), he changes place ivith, and tlien^ 
becomes King Arthur, till relieved by 
some brother tar, who has as litflo oo^* 
mand over his muscles as him.^elf.' — 
Arthur iyBriuUry. See Naros, Glossary, 
1859, in V. 

Arthur O’Bradley.. See Nares, 
Glossary, 1859, in v. 

Arthur’s Show. -A sort of drama- 
tie spectacle presented before Queen Eliza- 
beth at Milo-Kiul Greon, in 1587-S. See 
Black’s lli.^ory of thr Ijmfkrrsdlrrs' 
Companif, 1871. p. (>5, and llazlitt’s Mono- 
graph on Shakospear, second edition, 
1903, 

ArvalS. — in the North of Eng^ 
land, at funerals, a particular sort 
of loaf, called arvel - bread, is dis- 
tributed among the poor. Brockett, 

(ilosa., 1825, j). 7. Mr. Atkinson noticfj^s a 
special kind of broad formerly madei at 
Whitby, for use at lire arval-suppers ; he 
describes it as “ a lliin, light, .sweet caklc..” 
It has occurrof! to me that tho game of iiot 
cockles, of wdiich Aubrey has left uA a 
tolerably good description, originated | in 
the practice of kneading ono of tlijese 
funeral loaves, as the rhyme with which 
the girls used to accompany tho supip 
moulding of cockle-bread, begins - 

“ My dame is sick and gonne to bed, 

And lie go mould my co(‘kle-bread 


osed 


bow, however, has ceased for ever to be a 
weapon of otfence. It has been resigned 
entirely to the ladies, wdio form them- 
selves into Toxopbilite associations. Arch- 
ery forms one ot tlie subjects of a series of 
papers on our Sports and Pastime.s, con- 
tributed to the Aiiflifuary. 

Arches* Court of, the original 
Consistory Court of the see of Canterbury, 
held in Bow (Church, or 8t. Mary T)e Arcu- 
h’un. »Seo Nares, illorntry, in v. 

Aries, earnest money, given to serv- 
ants at hiring as a retainer. See llalli- 
well in V. 

Armorial Bearingrs in Inns^- 

See Poggo’s Cvrinlin, 1818, p. 349. 

Arthur, King’. -“A game used at 
sea, when nearing th<' Line, or in a hot 


thing was lost, and the practice degejner- 
uted into a stupid and indelicate fei^ialo 
sport. At the funeral of .lohii Bagf'iord, 
17Hi, Mr. Clifton, a vintner, gave four 
bf^ttles of sack to be drunk by the guc^sts. 
Moresin, Vapatvs, tells us that in l^/ng- 
land in his time they w^ere so profuste 
tlii.s occasion, that it cost less to porL'i^^^ 
off a daughter, than to hnry a dead 
These burial feasLs are vstill keptj, 
in the North of England, and are 
called arvals or arvils. The bread di|?^^l“ 
buteil on these occasions is called 
brepd. The custom seems borrowed 
the ancient.;?, amongst whom many I 
amples of it are collected by HoriimaP*’”; 
I)? viiroculis Morhiornm, c. 36. This 
occurs ill “ Tho Praise of Yorkshire Alp 
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Come, bring my jerkin, Tibb, 1*11 to 
the Arvil, 

Yon jnan's dec! seiiy scoim, it makes me 
Wv-ill.” 

— P. 68. 

ITiitchinson thus mentions ihe Arval 
Dinner : “ On tlie decease ot‘ o.ny por- 
•aon possessed of valuable effects, the 
friends and neighbours of the family 
are invited lo dinner on tlio day of 
Mitorinent, which is called the arthel 
or arvel dinner. Artliel is a British 
• word, and is frequ€*ntly more corroelly 
written arddelw. In Wales it is written 
arddel, and signifies^ according to 
Dr. Davies* Dictionary, asstirerCj to 
avouch. This ciistom seems of very dis- 
tant antiquity, nud was a solemn festival, 
made at tlie time of publicly exposing the 
corps, to exculpate the heir and those en- 
titled to the possessions of the deceased, | 
from fines and mulcts to the Lord of the ' 
Manor, and from all accusation of having 
used violence ; so that the persons then 
convoked might avonch that the person 
died faii-ly and without suffering any per- 
sonal injury. The dead were thus exhi- 
bited hy antient nations, and perhaps the 
custom was iutroduced hero by the 
Bvpnians. — North umherla)u1 , ii, 20. Coni' j 
paxi*e Funeral Cufitnmfi. ! 

I^hese funeral entertainments are of 
v«?ryt old date. Cecrojis is said to have in- 
stitiatcd them for the purpose of renewing 
(locaycd friendship amongst old friends, 
tfey. I 

Ascension Eve* • By his will, 
praved in December, lfi27, John Cole, of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk, directed that a cer- 
tain farm-rent should he applied yearly 
to th^ purpose of providing “ a busshell 
and raalffo of mnlte 1r he browno and a 
hushejlle of Avhete to he Inked to fynde a 
drinlflingo upon Ascension Kven everlast- 
ing© for ye parisho of Thelnetham to 
drinLe at the crosse of Trappetes.*’ 

AtiCcnslon Dsiy* — It w^as a general 
custc m formerly, and is still [1903'] ob- 
servad in some country parishes, to go 
round the bounds and limits of the parish, 
on 01 le of the three days before Holy Thurs- 
day, or the Feast of our Lord*s Ascension, 
whei 1 the minister, accompanied by his 
churjehwardens and parishioners, w^cro 
W’onfe to deprecate the vengeance of God, 
bog ja blessing on the fruits of the earth, 
lyid Ip reserve the rights and properties of 
the fkarish. Tt is the custom in many vil- 
lage^ in the neighbourhood of Exeter to 
/hai . the Lamb,* upon Ascension morn. 
That the figure of a lamb actually appears 
in th e east upon this morning is the popu- 
lar p srsuasion : and so deeply is it rooted, 
that it hath frequently resisted (even in 
intelligent minds) the force of the strong- 
est ajrgument. The following sup ersti- 


tion relating to this day is found in Scot*s 
‘‘Discovery of Witchcraft,** 1684: “In 
some countries they run out of the doors 
in time of tempest, blessing themselves 
with a cheese, w’hereupon was a cross 
made with a rope*s-ena upon Ascension 
Day.** — “ Item, to hang an egg laid on 
Ascension d.ny in the roof of the house, 
preservelh the same from all hurts.** 
“ Yesterday being Ascension Day, work 
was entirely suspended at Lord Ponrhyn’s 
extensive slate quarries near Bangor. The 
cessation of work is not due to any religi- 
ous regard for the day, but is attributable 
to a superstition, which has long lingered 
in the district, that if work is continued 
an accident is iuevitahlo. Some years ago 
the management succeeded in overcoming 
this feeling and in inducing the men to 
work. But each year there was a serious 
accident, and now all the men keep at a 
rlistance from the ouarrie.s on Ascension 
Day.’* — Times, April 11, 18BS. Ascension 
Day is tlnis described in Oooge’s Nao- 
georgus, 1570: — 

“Then comes the day when (^Virist as- 
cended to his fathers seate, 

Which day they also celebrate, with store 
of drink and meate. 

Then every man some hirdo must eate, I 
know not to W'hat endo, 

And after dinner all to Church they come, 
and there attende. 

The blocke that on the aultar still till then 
w'as scene to stande, 

Is drawno vp hie ahoue the roofe, by ropes 
and force of hande : 

The Priests abonto it rounde do stande, 
and chaunto it to the skie, 

For all these mens religion great in sing- 
ing most doth lie. 

Then out of hande the droadfull shape of 
Sat Man dnwno they throw 
Oft times, with fire burning bright, and 
dasht asunder tho, 

The hoyps with greedio eyes do watch, and 
on him straight they fall 
And heate him sore with rods, and hreake 
him into peeces small. 

This done, the wafers downe doe cast, and 
singing Cakes the while. 

With Papers rounde amongst them put, 
the children to beguile. 

WTith laughter great are all things done : 

and from tho beaTues they let 
Great streames of water downe to fall, on 
whom they moaue to wet. 

And thus this solemne holiday, and hye 
renowmed feast, 

And all their whole deuotion hero is ended 
with a least.** 

The unique Venetian pageant. La Sensa, 
commenced on this day. and lasted a fort- 
night. It was a fair, where every descrip- 
tion of property, including pictures hy 
Titian and Tintoretto, were offered for 

0 
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sale. Its attractions were as multifarious 
as those at Nijny Novgorod, and m 9 re 
elegant and rofined. — Hasslitt^s Venetian 
Bepuhiic, 1900, ii., 355, 756. 

Ash.— Gilbert White, writing at the 
end of the eighteenth century, informs us 
that “In a farm yard near the middle of 
this village (Selborne) stands, at this tlay, 
a row of pollard -ashes, which by the seams 
and long cicatrices down their sides, mani- 
festly show that in former times they have 
been cleft asunder. These trees, wlien j 
young and flexible, were severed and bold 
open by wedges, while ruptured children, 
stripped naked, were pushed through the 
apertures, under a persuasion that by 
such a process the poor babes would to 
cured or their infirmity. As soon ns the 
operation was over, the tree, in the sufTor- 
ing part, was plastered with loam, and j 
carefully swathed up. Jf the parts coa- j 
lesced, and folded together, as usually fell 
out, where the feat was performed with 
any adroitness at all, tlie party was cured ; 
but, whore the cleft continued to gape, the 
operation, it was supposed, would prove 
ineffectual. Having occasion to enlarge 
my garden not long since, I cut down two 
or three such trees, one of whicli did 
not grow together. We have several per- 
sona now living in the village, who in 
their childhood were supposed to bo 
healed by this superstitious ceremony, de- 
rived down perhaps from our Saxon an- 
cestors, who practiced it before their con- 
version to Christianity. At the south 
corner of the Plestor or area, near the 
Church, there stood, about tw'euty years 
ago, a very old grotesque hollow pollard- 
ash, which for ages had been looked upon 
with no small veneration .as a shreiv-ash. 
Now a shrew'-ash is an ash whose twu’gs or 
branches, when gently applied to the limbs 
of cattle, wdll immediately relievo the 
pains which a beast suffers from the run- 
ning of .a shrew mouse over the parr 
affected : for it is supposed that a shrew- 
mouse is of so baneful and deleterious a 
nature, that ivherever it creeps over a 
beast, be it horse, cow’ or siieep, the suffer- 
ing animal is afflicted with cruel anguish, 
and threatened with the lo.ss of the use of 
the limb. Against this accident, to which 
they wore continually liable, our provi- 
dent fore-fathers always kept a shrew-a,sh 
at hand, which, when oiice medicated, 
would maintain its virtue for ever. A 
shrew'-ash was made thus : (for a similar 
practice see Plot’s Stuff ordslii re) : Into 
the body of the tree a deep hole wuis bored 
with an auger, and a poor devoted shrew- j 
mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, 
no doubt, with several quaint incantations 
long since forgotten. As the ceremonies ' 
fiecessary for such a consideration are no 
longer understood, all succession is at an I 
. 1 ; ' ' 


end. and no such tree is known to subsist 
in the manor or hundred. As to that on 
the Plestor, * the late Vicar stubbed and 
burnt it,’ when he was Way-waraen, re- 
gjirdless of the remonstrances of the by- 
standers. who interceded in vain for its 
preservaUou, urging its power and effi- 
cacy, and alledging that it had been 
‘ Keligione patrum multos servata 
annos.’ ” 


The sap of the ash, a powerful astringent, 
was formerly given to the Highland chil-^ 
<lieTi, not only as a medicine, but because 
it was supposed in he effuaicioiis as a pre- 
servative against witchcraft and its allied 
inlluencos. The asli itself was thought to 
be possessed of certain virtues by the herd^ 
boys of the same disti‘i(‘t, who entertained 
an idea, tlmi they might throw a stick of 
ir at their cattle without injury. Comp. 


(■harms. 

Ash Wednesday.. Durandus, in 
his “Rationale” tells ns, liOnt w-na 
counted to begin on that which is now 
the first Sunday in Lent, and to end on 
Kaster Eve ; which time, saith he, contain- 
ing forty-two days, if you take out of them 
the six Sundays (on which it was counted 
not lawful at any time of the year to fast), 
then there w'ill remain only thirty-six 
days: and, therefore, that the number of 
(lays wdiich Christ faster! might be por- 
fe(>ted, Pope Gregory added to Lent four 
days of tlm week befoie-going, viz. ‘ that 
which w’O now call Ash Wednc'sday, I and 
the three days folloiving it. So tlial w'O 


.s?e the first observation of l^on 
from a superstitious, iinwarrant 


nt b®i 
able,! 


‘gan 

and 


indeed profane, conceit of imitatiy/^'our 
Saviour s iniraonlous ahstinonce. Ijent is 
so called from the time of the year wtlicroin 
it is observed iLorft in tlie Saxon language 
signifying Sprinii, beimi: nrnv used ' o sig- 
nify the Spring-Fast, which always logins 
so that it may end at Easter to rem nd us 
of our Saviour’s sufferings, 'which ended 
at his Resurrection. Ash Wednesday is 
some places called “ Pulver W< fdnes- 
day,” that is. Dies piilveris. The word 
Lentron, for Lent, occu rs more th an once 
in the Hitinp nfi IV [ajes- 

tateni,” 1609. Sir II. Ellis mentions that 
Lenten-tide for spring, when the days leng? 
then, occurs in the Saxon “ Hoptate aefe," 
1698. Exod. xxxiv. 18. There is a curi- 
ous clause in one of the Ronnsh Casuists 

it •in 
ffam- 
wlvat 
first 
Ash 
nglo- 


concerning the keeping of Lent ; 

“ that beggars which are ready to a 
ish for want, may in Lent time eat 
they can get.” This, which is tb 
dtg' of Lent, Cffpuf Jejitnii, is calh 
Wednesday, as road in the Festa 
Romana, p. 19,/ftom the ancient cercfemoiiy 
of blessing ashes on that day, and if there- 
with the priest signeth the people 
forehead, in the form of a cross. Thei| 


the 
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used this day in tlieChureh of Rome, are 
made of the palms blessed the Palm Sun - 
day before. In the “ Fostyvall,” 1511, 
fol. 15, it is said: “ Yo shall begyn your 
faste upon Ashe Wcdnesdaye. I hat dayo 
must ye ooino to holy chircho ami takt* 
ashes of the Preestes hondes, and thynko 
on the wordes well that he sayetli over 
your bodes, (Memento, homo, quia clnia 
es; et in cinerem reverteris)^ have mymle 
thou man, of ashes thou art comen, and to 
ashes thou shaite tourne agayno.” In a 
•convocation held in the time of .Henry the 
Eighth, mentioned in Fuller's ‘‘ Church 
History," p. 222, “ Giving of ashes on 
Ash Wednesday, to put in reniembranco 
every Cliristian man in the beginning of 
Lent and Pennance, that ho is but ashes 
and eartli, find thereto shall return, A-o., is 
reserved ■ with some other rites and cere- 
monies, which survived tlio shock that at 
th.at renujirkable era almost overt hrew the 
whole pijle of Catholic suj)erstitions. In 
a proclai'iiation, dated 2t)th Peb, 80 Henry 
VIII., \v‘o road: “On Asho Wenisday it 
shall be ; declared, tliat those aslies" bo 
gyvoji, tcj) put every Christ iau man in re- 
inembraivTico of pcMiannce, at the begyii- 
nyngo of Lent, and that Ik? is but cri lie and 
ashes.”^ On the 9th March, 1550-1, a pro- 
clamatioKi was published against the use of 
flesh on “ymhoryug days,'’ as well as in 
Lent, Ax. ‘‘ Mannerlvo to take theyr 
ashes dcjvoutly," is among the Roman 
Catholic 'icustoms censured by Jolin Hale in 
Ids “declaration of Hoiiiiei’s .Articles," 
1554, sigjnat. i) 4 verso, as is, ibid. D 2 
verso, *0 to conjuro aslies." In “The 
dootrinej of the Masse Hook," 1551, fig. 
B 3 versd), wo find translated the form of 
*■ The ha8lowing of the ashes." 'the Masse 
Hook sai'jtli, that upon * Asli-Wedensdave, 
when the! prieste hath absolved the people, 
Ac., therV must there he made a blessyngo 
of the a.sJlies, by the Prieste, being turned 
towards Jtho East. In the first prayer is 
this passj »igo ; “ Vouchsafe to blesso and 
sanctifie -3 these ashes, which because of 
humilitie'* and of holy religion for theclen- 
syiig ouU of our tre.spaccs, thou hast ap- 
pointed ills to cary unon our heados after 
the marnner of the Xiniviles." And after 
direction's to sprinkle the ashes with holy 
*d another prayer, this Rubric is 
added: pS“ Then let them distribute the 
ashes upr^n the heados of the Clarckes and 
^ people : the w' orthier persons 

makyng Jla sygne of the Crosse with the 
ashes, sinying thus: ‘Memento, homo, 
9Uod cinilis,' Ac." In Bp. Bonner's "In- 
juncticnsAli," 1555, signat. A 1 verso, we 
‘V that the hallowed ashes gyven by 
the Priviest to the people upon Ashe Wed- 
nisdayebj, is to put the people in remem- 
hrance tlof penance at the begyniiynge of 
Lent, ap^nd that their bodies ar but earth. 


: du.st, and ashes." In Howes's edition of 
I Stow 's “ Annale.s," 1531 » 1547-8, oc- 
I curs: “The Wednesday following, com- 
i nionly called Ash Wednesday, the use 
of giving ashes in the Church was also 
; left throughout the whole Citie of 
I liondon." Lord North, in his “ Forest of 
i Varieties," 1G45, p. 1G5, in allusion to this 
I custom, styles one of his essays, “ My 
! Ashowednesday Ashes." The ancient dis- 
‘ cipline of sackcloth and ashes, on Ash 
; Wednesday, is at present supplied in our 
Church by reading publicly on lliis day 
. tlie curses donounced against impenitent 
■ siiiiiors, when the iieople are directed to 
! repeat an Amen at the end of each male- 
i diction. Enlightened as we now think 
; ourselves there are many who oon- 
j sider the general avowal of the justice 
j of God's wrath against impenitent sinners 
! as cursing their neighbours ; consequently, 

I like good Christians, they keep away from 
j church on the occasion. 

I ‘ ‘ The poasan t ry of m n ce , ’ ' sa> s 

the Mornhuf Chronicle, March lUtli, 
1791, ‘•distinguish Ash Wodnosdny in 
j a very singular manner. 'I’liey carry 
j an efiigy of a .similar description to 
! our Guy Faux round the adjacent villages, 
j and collect money for his funeral, as this 
I day, accqnling to their creed, is the death 
j of good living. .After sundry absurd mum- 
meries, the corpse is deposited in tho 

Alirf.h/’* Thifi niiiv 


earth." This may possibly be a relic of 
the same u.sage. Armstrong, in his “ His- 
tory of Minorca," say.s, “ During the car- 
nival, tho ladies amuse themselves in 
throwing oranges at their lovers: and he 
who has received one of tliesf 3 on his eye, 
or ha.s a tooth beat out by it, is convinced, 
from that moment, that' ho is a high fav- 
ourite with the fair one who ha.s done 
him so much honour. Sometimes a good 
hand-full of flour is thrown full in one's 
eye.s, which gives the utmost satisfaction, 
and is a favour that is quickly followed by 

others of a less trifling nature."- “We 

well know t hat t he holydays of the antient 
Romans were, like the.se carnivals, a mix- 
ture of devotion and debauchery." — 
“ Thi.s time of festivity i.s sacred to plea- 
sure, and it is sinful to exercise their call- 
ing until lient arrives, with the two 
cur.se.s of those people, abstinence and 
labour, in its train." An ban us tells us of 
a custom in Franconia on Ash Wednes- 
day, when such young women, he says, as 
have frequented the dances throughout 
the year are gathered together by young 
men, and, iii.stead of liorses, are yoked to 
a plough, upon which a piper sits and 
plays: in this maner they are dragged 
into some river or pool. He suspects this 
to have been a kind of self-enjoined volun- 
tary penance for not having abstained 
from their favourite diversion on holidays, 
contrary to the injunctions of tho Church. 
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Ashton Fagrot. — At Lidiard Law- encos : far otherwise,** as the writer says 
ronce, between Bisliopj^s Lidiard and truly enough, than nature of the Worde 
Stokegomer, Somersetshire, it has been a of God dotn tell.** — Fop. Kingdom, by 
custom at Christmas to burn what is Barnaby Googe, 1570, p. 56. Bishop 
known as the Ashton Fagot, perhaps a de- Hall, in his Triumphs of 22uwc, p. 58, also 
signation or name derived from Jjong Ash- tells us, that upon this day it was cus- 
ton in the same county. A quart of cyder tomary to implore blessings upon herbs, 
was origin Jilly provided for those — a plants, roots, and fruits.** 
limited company— who witnessed the cere- Aston, Birmingrham. — A writer 
mony, as the fagot, in reality a bundle of in the “ Gentl 0 man*s Magazine ** for Fe- 
sticks hooped together, disappeared in the bi nary, 1795, gave the following account of 
flames, the hoops successively bursting a custom wliich took pLace annually on the ♦ 
with the heat. The cyder seems to have 24t!i of Doceinber, ut tlic house of a gentle- 
developed into a carouse at the local inn, man residing at Aston juxta Birmiiig- 
and as lately as 1902, one of the specta- ham : “ As soon as supper is over, a table 
tors was brought before the magistrates is set in the hall. On it is placed a browm 
fov disorderly conduct, and the Bench pro- loaf, with twenty silver threepences stuck 
nounced the custom a bad one. It has on the top of it, a tankard of ale, wdth pipes 
the aspect of being a form of the Yule-log. and tobacco : and the two oldest serv- 

Ass. — 1'hero is a superstition remain- ants have chairs behind it, to sit as judges 
ing among the vulgar concerning tlie ass, if they please. The steward brings the 
that the marks on the shoulders of that servants, both men and women, by one at 
useful and much injured animal were a time, covered wuth a winnow’-sheet, and 
given to it as memorials tliat onr Saviour lays their right liand on the loaf, exposing 
rode upon an ass. 1'iie Asse,*’ says Sir no other part of the body. The oldest of 
'rhomas Browne, ‘‘having a peculiar mark the two judges guesses at the person, by 
f»f a Crosse made by a .black list down liis naming a name, then the younger judge, 
back, and anotlier* athwart, or at right and lastly the oldest again. If they hit 
angles down his shoulders, common opinion upon the right name, the stew^ird leads 
ascribes tliis figure unto a peculiar signa- the person back again ; but, if theiy do not, 
tion : vSiiice that beast had tlio honour to he takes oiF the* winiiow-sheet. and the 
bear our Saviour on his back.** In person receives a threepence, makes a low 
Oie “ Athonanini,** about forty years obeisance to the judges, but speaks not a 
ago, appeared the following' — ‘‘The word. When the second servant was 
popular belief as to the origin of the brought, the yonnj^er judge guessed first 
mark across the back of the liss is men- aud third: and this they did alternately 
tionod by Sir Thomas Browne, in his til! all the monoy was given away. What- 
‘ Vulgar terrors,* and from whatever cause over servant had not slept in the house the 
it may have arisen it is certain that the preceding night forfeited liis right to the 
hairs taken from the part of the animal money. No account is given of tlio origin 
so marked are held in liigli estimation as of this strange custom, but it has been 
a ciiro for the liooping-cougti. Tn this p*acf iced ever since the family livjod there, 
tnetropolis, at least so laloly as 1842, an When the money fs gone, the sorviji.iii.s have 
elderly lady advised a friend who liad a ^oll libcuty to drink, dance, sing, and go 
child dangerously ill with that complaint, fo bed whem tliey please.*’ Car] this bo 
to procure three such hairs, and hang what Aubrey, in a passage ^dsew'here 
them round the neck of the snlForcr in a quoted from his “Natural History of 
muslin bag. It was added that the animal Wiltshire,’* calls the sport of ‘j Cob-loaf 
from whom the hairs are taken for this stealing?** 

purpose is never worth anything after- Astrologfer. — Fuller lias this pas- 
wards, and, consequently, groat difliculty sage; “ Lord, hereafter I will ndimr 
would bo expeneneecl in procuring thorn: more and fear astrologers lessoi n^G nJ- 
and, fiirtlier, that d was essential to the frighted with their doleful predictiifectrO^ 
success of the charm that the sex of the dearth and drought, collected froi terme 
animal, from whom the hairs were to bo Collections of the planets. Must tllie Vodth, 
procii red, should be the contrary to that ©f necessity be sad, because fonf.3.s ill- 
of the party to be cured by them. natured starr is sullen? As if Ilia grass 

Assumption of tho Viripin could not grow without asking j leaVe. 
Mary (August 15). — Naogcorgus de- Whereas thy powder, which made r»rb.s be- 
Bcribes the consecration of the herbs on fore the stars, can preserve thenr^jivithout 
this festival by tlie priests of Germany, their propitious, yea, against thefi malig- 
and laments the nourishment of popular nMit aspects.*' Good thoughts yn Bad 
ignorance and prejudice by such means. Times, ed. IflOO, p. 37. A prose wjriter of 
as the herbs wdien blessed or sanctified the same period observes : “ Surely all as- 
were held to be efficacious in witchcraft trolgers are Erra Pater's disciplfes, and 
and magic, and if cast into the fire, to the Divil's professors, tolling their 
afford protection from malignant influ- opinions in spurious aenigmatical dPoubtful 
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tearmes, like the Oracle at Delphos. What 
ft blind dotage and shamolesso impudence 
is in these men, who pretend to know more 
thsin sAints and angels ? Can they read 
other men^s fates by those glorious charac- 
ters the starres, being ignorant of their 
owiieJ' Qui sibi nescius, ciii pnesciusr^ 
Thracias the sooth-sayer, in the nine years 
drought of Kgypt, came to 13iisiris the 
Tyrant and toJd him that Jupiter’s wrath 
might bee expiated by sacrificing the 
blood of a stranger : tlie Tyrant asked him 
^whether he was a stranger,: he told him 
he was, 

‘‘ Thou, quoth Busiris, shalt that 

stranger bee, 

Whose blood shall wet our soylo by 

Dostinie.” 

If all were served so, we should have none 
that would relye so confidently on the fals- 
liood of their Kphemerides, and in some 
manner shake off all divine providence, 
making themselves equal to God. between 
whom and man the greatest dilferenco is 
taken awmy, if man should foreknow 
future eveiils, - Browne’s Mojy of the 
Microcosime^ IG'JG, sign. D 8 verso. Sir 
Aston Cpkain, in his /’oems, 1658, has a 
quip for’ the astrologers : 

i To Asfrolo{;ers. 

Your Industry to you thn Art hath given 
To Jiavo (great knowledge in th’ outside of 

ilea yon : 

Beware jlest you abuse that Art, and sin. 
And tho|rfore never visit it within. 

The quajek astrologer has been thus por- 
trayed : 1 ‘ First, he gravely inquires the 
business,! and by subtle questions pumps 
out cert j;iiu particulars which he treasures 
Ujp in hi;S memory ; next, ho consults liis 
old rusty clock, which lias got a trick of 
lying asjfasSt as its master, and amuses you 
for a (iiuirter of an hour with scrawling 
out the I all-revealing figure, and placing | 
the phinlets in their respective pues; all I 
which he;ing dispatch’d you muvst lay down 
your mriney on his hook, as you do the 
wedding^ fees to the parson at the delivery 
of the riug ; for ’tis a fundamental axiorne 
in his ar t, that, w-ithout crossing his hand 
with silv*er no scheme can be radical : then 
ho begin^ to tell yon back your mvn tale in 
other lajnguage, and you take tliat for 
divinatiimi which is but repetition. . His 
groundlekss guesses ho calls resolves, and 
compels phe stars (like Knights o’ th’ Post) 
t<^ depose things they know no more than 
the man - i’ the moon : as if Hell ivere ac- 
cessory tjo nil tlie cheating tricks Hell in- 
spires hijm with. . . . Ho impairs God’s 
universal monarchy, by making the stars 
solo keejSers of tlie liberties of the sublu- 
nary W'ofrld, and, not content they should 
domineei^ over naturals, will needs pro- 
mote tlreir tyranny in things artificial, 
too, assc,Srting that all manufactures re- 


ceive good or ill fortunes and qualities 
from some particular radix, and therefore 
elects a time for stuing of pnun.s, and 
chuscs a pisspot by its lioroscopo. Kothing 
pusles him more than fatal necessity : he 
IS loth to deny it, yet dares not justify it, 
and therefore prudently banishes it from 
his theory, but hugs it in his practice, yet 
knoivs not how to avoid the horns of tfiat 
excellent dilemma, propounded by a most 
ingenious modern Poet : 

“ If fate bo not, how shall wo ought 
fore-see. 

Or how shall w’O avoid it, if it be? 

If by free-will in our own paths we move, 

How are we bounded by decrees 
above?* ” 

Character of a (,)uack Astrolotjcr. 1675. 

He, wo are told, “ offers, for five pieces, to 
give you homo wdth yon a talisman against 
ilies j a sigil to make you fortunate at 
gaming; and a spell that shall as cer- 
tainly preserve you from being rob’d for 
the future; a sympathetical powder for 
the violent pains of the toothache.” ibid. 
sign. C. verso. 8ome years ago, a periodi- 
cal entitled The Astrologer was set up in 
London, for the purpose of casting the 
horoscopes of correspoiidcnls, and furnish- 
ing in tel I i go rice connected with astrology, 
its success w;as great ; but in fact that 
very success it was, which killed it. The 
pressure of applicants was so enormous, it 
IS sahl, that trio post brought the letters 
for the editor in sucks, and the undertak- 
ing liad to bo given up. It is difiiuclt to say 
when the belief in divination by the stars 
will be extinguished or exj^ire: at present 
that belief is entertained bv a nnmerous 
body of people, educated and uneducated, 
whoso enthusiasm and credulity remain 
unabateil. Henry, speaking of a.strology, 

I tells us, ‘‘Nor did this passion for pene- 
trating into futurity prevail only among 
the common people, but also among per- 
sons of the liigliest rank and greatest 
learning. All our kings, and many 
of our earls and great barons had 
their astrologers, wdio resided in their 
families, and were consulted by them in 
all undertakings of great importance. Of 
this,” he says, “ w'o meet with a very curi- 
ous example in the account given by 
Matthew Paris of the marriage of Frede- 
rick Emperor of Germany and Isabella si.s- 
ter of Henry Ilf. a.d. Ii235. The great 
man kept these to cast the horoscopes of his 
children, discover the success of his de- 
signs, and the public events that were to 
happen.” ‘‘Their predictions,” he adds, 
” wore couched in very general and artful 
terms.” — History of Great liritain, iii., 
515, and iv., 577. ” Nocte vero prima qua 
concubit Iniperator cum ea, noluit earn 
carnalitor cognoscore, donee comjietens 
hora ab astrologis ei nunciaretur.” M. 
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Paris, p. 28o, ad ann. li^35. Bishop Hall 
says : — 

‘ ' Tliou damned mock-art, and thou brain- 
sick tale 

Of old astrologie” — 

Some doting gossip ’mongst tiie Chaldee 
wives 

Did to the credulous world tlieo first 
derive : 

And superstition nurs’d thee ever sence, 
And piiolisht in profounder arts pretence : 
That now, who pares his nailes, or libs his 
swine. 

But he must first take counsell of the 
signe.” 

' AHrtiidrmiaranif lib., ii., sat. 7. As- 
trology is ridiculed in a maslorly manner 
in King Lew\ .l()08. Mason mentions in 
his list of the then prevailing supersti- 
tions : “erecting of a figure to toll of 
stolne goods. Philip Henslowe has a 
receipt “To know wlier a tliinge is that 
is stolne : — Take vergine waxe and write 
upon yt Jasper Melcliisor ^ Bal- 
thasar and put yt under his head to 
wliorne the good partayneth, and he 
shall knowe in his sleapo wher the 
thinge is become.” — Diary, ed.. 1840. 
Johnson, speaking of JIiuHbraSy says: 
“ Astrology, however, against which 
so much of the satire is directed, 
was not more the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had at that 
time a very extensive dominion. Its pre- 
dictions raised hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejected it with con- 
tempt. Ill hazardous undertakings care 
w-as taken to begin under the influence 
of a propitious jilanet ; and, when the 
King was prisoner in Carisbrook Castle an 
astrologer was consulted as to wdiat hour 
would be found most favourable to an 
escape.” “ Astrology,” says “ a person 
of honour,” “ imagines to read in the con- 
fitollations, as in a largo hook, every thing 
that shall conic to pass here helow', and 
figuring to itself admirable rencounters 
from tiie aspects and conjunctions of the 
planets, it draws from thence con.se- 
quences as remote from truth as the stars 
thGins('lve.s are from the earth. I confess 
I have ever esteemed this .science vain and 
ridiculous ; for indeed it must be either 
true or false; if true, that which it pre- 
dicts is infallible and inevitable, and con- 
Bequently unuseful to be forcknoAvn. But, 
if it is false, as it may easily be evinced 
to be, would not a man of sense be blametl 
to apj>l.v his mind to and lo.se his time 
in, the .study thereof? It ought to be the 
occupation of a shallow’ Braiiie, that feeds 
iiselr with chimerical fancies, or of an 
impostor who makes a mystery of every 
thnig which he understands riot; for to 
deceive w'oinen and credulous people. — 
Courtier\^ Calling^ 1675, p. 241. Agrippa 
expo.ses ast rology as the mother of here.sy, 


and adds: “Besides this same fortune- 
telling astrology not only the best of 
moral philosophers explode, but* also 
Moses, Isaias, Job, Jeremiah, anc? all the 
other prophets of the ancient law* : arid 
among the Catholick w^riters, St. Austin 
condemns it to be utterly expelled and 
bani.sh’d out of the territories of Ghris- 
tianity. St. Hieroine argues the same to 
be a kind of idolatry, Basil and Cyprian 
laugh at it as most contemptible. Chry- 
.sostome, Kusebius, and Lactantius utterly 
cendomn it. pi'ogory, Ambrose, and So- 
verianns inveigh against it. The Council 
f)f Toledo utterly abandon and prohibit it, 
J ri the Synod of Mnrtinns and by Gregory 
the younger and Alexander III. it 
was anatheinaiized and punished by the 
civil laws of the Empcrois. Among the 
ancient Homans it was prohibited by 
Tiberiirs, Vitollius, Diocletian, Constan- 
tine, Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodo- 
sia.s, ejected also, and punish’d. By Jus- 
tinian made a capital crime, as may ap- 
pear ill his Codex.” — Vanity of ScienceSy 
p 98. He pleasantly ob.serves of astrolo- 
ger.s, that “ undertaking to tell all people 
most obscure and hidden secret^ abroad, 
they at the same time know not Avluit hap- 
pens in their own houses and in their own 
chambers. Kven such an astrologer as 
Henry More hulght at them ini his epi- 
gram : 

“ The Stars, etlioreal bard, to thee shine 
clear, i 

And all our future fates thoii mak’st 
appear. l 

But ifiat thy wife is common all mjen know, 
Yet wdiat all see, theres not a ^tar doth 
sliow. 

Satui'ii is bli nde, or .some long journey 
gone, 

Not able to discern an infant IrouL a stone. 
The moon is fair, and a.s she’s flair she’s 
chast, 

And w'ont bcliold thy w’ife so Je iidly em- 
brac’t, 

Europa Jove, Mars Venus, she Mars 
con rts, 

With Daphne Sol, with Hirce Hermes 
sports. 

Thus while the stars their wanton love 
pur.sne, 

No wonder, Cuckold, tliey’ll not tell thee 
true.” 

It appears that figures were often erected 
concerning the voyages of ships fi -om Lon- 
don to Now’castle, &c.— Gadhury’ s Naniu 
cum Astrologiciimy 1710, pp. 93, 123, i&c. 

Wo are told in one place that tli a predic- 
tion was verified ; the ship, the lUgh not 
los,*^^, had been in great danger thereof, 
having unhappily run aground at New- 
castle, sprung a shroud, and wd roily lost 
her keel. In another, there is |a figure 
given of a ship that set sail from [ Loudon 
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towards Newcastle, Aug. 27, 11 p.ni., 1669. 
This proved a fortunate voyage. ** As in- 
deed ” saitli Gadiiury, “ under so auspici- 
ous al position of lieayeii it had been 
rstrango if she liad missed so to have done ; 
for heroin you see Juniter in the ascen- 
dant in sextile asjiect of the sun ; and the 
moon, wlio is T^ady of the Horoscope, and 
Governess of the flour in which she 
weighed anchor, is applying ad Trinum 
Veneris. She returned to London again 
rery well laden, in three weeks time, to 
the great content as well as advantage of 
the owner.” .1 have to observe here that 
the shipowners in the Newcastle trade are 
now much wiser than to throw away 
money on such fooleries, and, with much 
greater propriety, when things augur ill, 
apply to tlio assurance ollice, in profer- 
«eneo to thiit of the diviner or fortune- 
teller. 

Dallaway tells us tliat astrology was 
a favourite folly with the Turks. 
” Ulugh-bey,” lie says, “amongst very 
numerous treatises is most esteemed. He 
remarks tlie IStli, 14th, and loth of each 
month as the most fortunate; the Itnz- 
nameh has likewise its three unlucky (Lays, 
to which little aU<mtion is paid by the 
better .sort. The Sultan retains his chief 
astrologer, who is consulted by the Coun- 
cil on state einergcmcies. When the treaty 
of peace was signed at Kainargi in 1774, 
he was direcyted to name the hoiir most 
propititons for that ceremony. Tlie Vi- 
Court swai’ins with such impostors 
It was asserted that tliey foretold the 
groat fire at Coiistantiuople in 1782. 
There was likewise an itisurrection of the 
janissaries which they did not foretcl, but 
their (?redit was saved by the same word 
hearing two interpretations of Insurrec- 
tion and Fire. It may now bo considered 
rather as a .state expeUient to con.sult the 
astrologer, that the enthusiasm of the 
iirniy may he fed aiid suhordination main- 
tained by the prognostication of victory. — 
Tour to CoHst(iutii\opU\ p. 390. 

There are even literary gentlemen 
who seeks counsel of their astrologer 
before they uiidert.ako a new ven- 
ture, and whoTi they desire to know 
the most propitious time for publica- 
tion. A lady informed the present 
•writer that, before she w.as^ married, 
she consulted Profei-.sor Wilson, ot 
the Caledonian Hoad, who asked her the 
hour of her birth and other questions, 
and after elaborate calculations men- 
tioned certain circumstances which 
were untrue. Ho then made a second 
experimtknt, placing her nativity half 
an houi^ later, and then relatea .“^ome 
matters which had really occurred to 
her. and others wdiich liad not, and never 
did — particularly, that she ivould have 
plenty of money. 


Astrolo^ry, Judicial, or As%ro<- 
nomy.— In “Dives and Pauper,” 1193, 
Signat. B 2, we meet with the following : 
“ Or take licde to the Judicial of A.stroiJ- 
omy - or dyvyiie a mans lyf or deth by 
nombnw and by the Speno of Pyctagorus, 
or make any dyvyiiing therhy, or by Son- 
gimry or {^oiripnnryo, the Poke of Dremes, 
or by the hoke tiiat is elepid the Apostles 
lottis.” The author adds: “And alle 
that nso any manner wichocraft or any 
misbileve. tiuit all snche for.sakon the foytli 
of holy ChnrclK^ and their CristendoiTK?, 
apd bicoine Go‘ldes eumyes and greve God 
fill! grevously and fallo into dampnacion 
withouten eiido, hut they amende thoyni 
tlio soner.” Zonch says, mentioning 
Queen MaryLs reign: “ .fiulicial astrology 
was much in use long after this time. Its 
predictions w’cro received witii reverential 
awe: and men, oven of the most enlight- 
ened understandings, were inclined to be- 
lieve that fhe cou junctions and opposi- 
tions of the planets had no little influence 
ill the affairs of the w'orld. Even the ex- 
cellent Josi^ph Mede disdained not to 
apply himself to the study of astrology.” — 
Kd. of \VaUon\^ LivrSy 1796, p. 131. 

Auctions. The earliest Roman auc- 
tions were held sah hasfd, to indicate that 
the proceedings w^ero carried on under 

public or official authority. Smith’s 

Diet, of (ir. tnuf Bom. Aiitiq. 2nd od,, v. 
Jlnsta. During the middle .ages, and doivii 
to comparatively modern times, the aiicj- 
tioneer continued to be known as Iho 
hosf(!toi\ and an auction as the Asfa. 
--Lacroix, M(cvrs ct Usanes, 1872. p. 337. 
Rut the tnnnpet and bell also came into 
use, as w-ell as the crier. At Venice, in 
the fourteenth (‘ontiiry, we find the bell 
and the cry ( eainjut uclla '.im\ ineanto)^ and 
there it w'as said that a sale was ludd by 
the hell, as in England in the 17th cen- 
tury the parallel expression was “to sell 
.at the candle.” Among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons tiiue-candles appear to liave been 
knowni. The Veiietiaus, in the case at all 
evont.s of official or Gfivernment sale.s, re- 
(inired guarantees for the paymemt of the 
money offered by the highest bidder. — 
H.azlift’s \'enefi(in Bepuhlic, 1900, if., p. 
355. The sv.stem of selling by inch of 
candle is still retained at Broadway, Dor- 
setshire, when the annual lease of a 
meadow is sold in this way. The biddings 
started at ,€3. and the camlle expired at 
£8 4s. Od. - Daily Mail. Jan. 10. 1903. 
Comp. T),Tvi.s, Suppl. (Ilossarijy 1881, p. 
100. \ Dutch Auction has become a 

mere phrase rather than an usage. It .sig- 
nifies the practice of (juoting an upset 
price, and descending by bids, until a 
customer occurs, whose maximum has been 
reached. 

AuRrim Stones. Counters form- 
erly used in arithmetic. See Halliwoll in v. 
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Avenor. — From Fr. avoine^ the per- 
son who, in great towns, formerly had the 
superintendence of the horse-meat. See 
Halliweli in v. 

Babies in the Eyes.. See Nares, 
Glossary, 1859, in v. In Braithwaite/s 
“Two Lancashire Lovers,” KMO, p. 19, in 
Camilliis^ speech to Doriclea, in the Lan- 
cashire dialect, he tells her, in order to 
gain her affections, “Wo han store of 
goodly cattell; my mother, though she© 
bee a vixon, she© will blenke blithly on 
you for my cause ; and we will ga to tiie 
dawnes and slubber up a sillihuo; and 1 
will look© babbies in your oyes, and picke 
silly-cornes out of your toes: and we will 
han a whiskin at ©very rush-bearing, a 
w^assel cup at Yule, a seed-cake at h'astens, 
and a lusty cheese-cake at our sheepe- 
wash ; and will not aw this done bravely, 
Jantlew'oman F” In her answer to this 
dowries addresses, she observes, among 
other passages, “ AVliat know yf>u hut 1 
may prove untoward, and that will bring 
your mother to her grave; make you, 
pretty babe, i)ut finger ith’ eve, and turne 
the door quite off the hinges.” The above 
romance is said to have been founded on a 
true history : the costume appears to bo 
very accurate and appropriate. 

Bachelor’s Buttons.- There is a 
rustic species of divination by bachelor’s 
buttons, a plant so called. There was an 
ancient custom, says Grey, amongst the 
country fellows, of trying wdiether they 
should succeed with their mistresses by 
carrying the bachelor’s buttons, a plant of 
the lychnis kind, whoso flowers resemble 
also a button in form, in their pockets : 
and they judged of their good or bad .suc- 
cess by their growing or not growing there. 
Notes on Shakespear, i., 1()8. Bachelor’s 
buttons are described as having been ivorn 
also by the young wonion, and that too 
uiidor their aprons. “ Thereby 1 saw the 
batchelors butoiis, whoso 'v ortius is to make 
wanton maidens weepe, when they have 
worno it forty weekes under tlieir aporns 
for a favour.” Greene’s Quip, 1592, re- 

print Collirr, p. 10. 

Backgammon. - See Tables. 

Badgrcr-in-the-Baa'. — In the 
tale of Pwyll Prince of JDyvecI, in the 
Mahinogion, an account is furnished of 
the alleged circumstances under wliich 
this game was first played, wdiore Rhian- 
iion persuades Gnawl, the son of Clud, to 
put his feet into the bag to tread dow n the 
food within, and he finds himself over- 
head in it. whereupon all present kicked 
the bag with their foot, or struck it with a 
staff. Every one as ho came in asked, 
“What game are you playing at thus?” 
“ The game of Badger-in the Bag,” said 
they. And then was the game of Badger- 
in-the-Bag first played .” Ed. 1877, p. 
350. 
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BadB^r-the-Boar.— >A rough gama 
played by boys, and described by Halliweli 
in V. / 

BaBa>telle. — A well-known' game 
played with one black and eight coloured 
or white balls, and a cue and mallet, and 
somewhat following the lines of billiards, 
but without pockets in the table. It 
said to have been well established in 1827. 
Its origin is uncertain, but it is said not 
to bo k’rench, although the name is so. It 
is played with variations. 

Baker’s Clem.. — At Cambridge the 
bakers have an annual supper, winch is 
called “ The Bakers’ Clem,” A corres- 
pondent of “Notes and Queries” (Cuth- 
bert Bede) testifies to its celebration in 
1803. 

Baker’s Dozen. — Originally a 
BeviVs Bozen. Comp. Narcs, Glossary, 
1859, in V.. and see Numbers. 

Ballaa - MonBer. - Braithwaite,. 
describing a ballad-monger, in his Whim- 
zif.s, 1031, writes; By thjs time they 
(his ballads) are cashiered tlie City, and 
must now ride poast for the eoujitrey ; 
whore they are no lesse admir’d than a 
gyant in a pageant ; till at last they grow 
so common there too, as every pooro milk- 
maid can chant and chirpe it under her 
COW', wJiich she useth as an hurnileescy 
cliarme to make lier let dowuie her mi Ike.” 

Baill-IVIoney. — See Nux>tial Usages. 

Ball. - In the Odyssey, Nausicaa, 
daughter of the King of Phcoacia, is re- 
presented playing at this game with her 
handmaidens; and there are Greek coins 
where a girl is soon engaged in the sumo 
sport. At a period posterior to Homer, it 
was known as Phconiiula. Sophocles the 
tiagedian. in his play of Nausicaa, dis- 
tinguished himself in the porformanco by 
his skill at the gam >. Playing at iball, as. 
early as the fourteenth century,!^ is de- 
nounced by a bishop of London asi otic of 
the ways in which the precincts^ of St, 
Paul’s Church, London, w'ore tvh^m dese- 
crated (1385) ; and this disorde/rly and 
licentious condition of affairs cfkitinued 
during centuries. There used to bo a 
practice of rolling a ball dowm ^ihe table- 
after dinner; it is thought that \this w’as, 
when a match had been recently played,, 
where the ball wuis used, and th© victori- 
ous party, to wliom it belonged, | thus ex- 
hibited it as a trophy. 

Bcilloon. — This w'as played 
inflated ball of leather, wliicn w' 
by the arm, the latter being pro 
a bracer of wood. In “ EastAvai x 
1605, 8ir Pretouel Flash is rep re; 
having a match at balloon with 


w'itli an 
ks stniclf. 
lected by 
1x1 Hoe,” 
4<ented as. 
my lord 


WhSekham for four croAvns. Ddnne alse 
mentions it : \ 

“ *Tis ten a clock and past; all w\liom the 
muos, I 

Balouti, tennis, diet, or the stevveft 
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Had all the morning held, now the second 
Time. made ready, that day, in flocks are 

And in a writer of somewhat later date 
it is coupled with several c)ther diversions 
of the period: “ also Hiding the Great 
Horse, Uunning sit a ring, Tilts and Tour- 
naments, aro noble exercises as well as 
healthy, and becoming his (the gentle- 
man’s) grandeur, lii like manner, Halon, 
Quintan, Stop-Hall, Pitching of a Bar, 
Casting of a Weight, are healthy and hnul- 
able,*’ — The. Gentleman' s Comjxinion^ 
1676. p. 136-7. Ilandolpli, in liis eclogue 
on the revival of the Cotswold Games by 
Dover, seems to speak of balloon as a sort 
of football. The whole passage is curious: 

“ Colin, 1 once the famous Spain did see, 
A nation famous for her gravity. 

Yet there a hundred knights on warlike 
steeds 

Did skirmish out a hglit arm’d but with 
reeds ; 

At wdiich a thousand ladies’ eyes did gaze. 
Yet ’twas no better than our prison-base. 
What is tile barriers but a worthy way 
Of our more downright sport, the cudgel- 
play r* 

— Wor/c5, 1875, 621. 

BsillSf Three- The three blue balls 

prefixed to the doors and windows of 
pawnbroker.s’ shops, (by the vulgar hum- 
orously enougli said to indicate that it is 
two to one that the things pledged are 
ever redeemed) were is reality the arms of 
the Medici family, a branch of w hom, ivith 
many other Lombard houses, settled in 
London at an early date, and concen- 
trated themselves chietly in a quarter 
wliich w'Jis called after tliem Lombard 
street. But in the Medicn cognizance 
there arti six balls. ().. a HiMbaut ino coin 
anterior to the rise of the ;Medici appear j 
nine balls. | 

Bail lock. — See Halliwell in v. 

Bally « bleeze- — Speaking of the 
Cleveland word Bally-bleeze (a bonfire), 
in his Glossary of that dialect, 1868, Mr. 
Atkinson remarks: “ It need scarcely be 
added that any assumption of an etymo- 
logical connection between the name Baal 
and this word bally-bleeze must, be ground- 
less. Even in the Gaelic form balfvin, 
while iein is equivalent to our bleeze, J)an. ‘ 
hlyssc, Sw. blouse f Ac., f doubt if bal be ■ 
radically distinct from E. bale, Sw. htl, I 
icc. In other words, 1 do not for a moment ! 
suppose the worship of Baal, any more j 
than that of Balder, or Apollo, or Phee- i 
bus, comsidered as persons with di.stinct 1 
ethnic n {nines, was intended in these l^ale- 
fires. It was the worship of the Sun-god 
simply, {jind his name not even hinted at 
ill that qf the fire-rites involved.” 

BHnbkiiry Cross- Halliwell, in his 

Rursery \BhymeSf prints two versions of 
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“Hide a Cock-horse,” but does not give 
the following, which was often repeated to 
the present Editor, while he was on his 
nurse’s or mother’s knee, with an action 
suited to the w'ords : 

‘ Hide a cock-horse 
To Bail bury-Cr OSS, 

To see an old woman 
Uiile on a white horse. 

Kings on her lingers, 

And bells on her toes, 

And she shall have music 
Wherever she goes,” 

Wiich appears to indicate some custom in 
cidental to Banbury Mop or Micbaelnifis 
Statute Kair, w lioro perhaps some female 
cliiiracter on horseback was one of the per- 
formers in a procession or siiort. The sug- 
gestion is offered, that there was some 
local imitation of the Godiva pageant. 

Banks’s Horse. - See ilalliwell in 
V. At llereford Midsummer h'air, in 1610, 
there was, it seems, a fellow, a second 
Baiikes, w ho exhibited a d{incing horse ; 
for ill tho account book of Mrs. Joyce 
Jeffries under this year occurs a payment 
to him, — Archaoloijia , xxxvii. 

Banns. — The following account of 
this subject is derived from tho inforina- 
tion of my friend Mr. Yeowell : Motes and 
Queries, *4th S. i., 140-50. ‘‘ We learn 

from ’Jertullian, Ad Uxorem, Do .Pudici- 
tia, c. 4, that the Church, in the primitive 
sigos, wjis forow {lined of nnirrijigos. The 
earliest existing canonical emictment on 
the subject, in tlie English Chiinjh, is that 
in the 11th canon of the synod of W'est- 
miiister or London, a.d. 1200, which en- 
acts that ‘ no marriage shall be contracted 
without banns thrice published in tlie 
church, unless by the .speci{il authority of 
tho bishop.’ Wilkins’ Concilia, i., 507. 
It is supposed by some that tiio practice 
wa.s intro<luced into ITanco as early as the 
ninth century; and it is certain that Odo, 
Bishop of Paris, ordered it in 1176, Tho 
council of L{iteran, in 1215, pre.scribed it 
to the w hole Latin Churcli. ilefore pub- 
lishing tho banns, it was the custom for 
the curate anciently to afliaricc tho two 
persons to be married in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity ; and tho banns were soino- 
times published at vespers, as well as dur- 
ing the time of mass. In the early ballad 
of Hobin Hood and Allen a Dale we have a 
curious reference to the banns, where tlie 
bishop says, in answer to Hobin ; 

“ That sluill not be, the bishoj) ho said : 
hor thy word shall not stand ; 

They shall be three times askt in the 
cliuicli, 

As the law is of oiir land.” 

Banyan Day..— See Davis, SuppL 
Glossary, 1881, in v. 

Barbara! St.— (December 4). Al- 
though Nicholas, in his “ Chronology of 
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History,” on the authority of Arundel 
MS. 155, seems to indicate the existence 
of two saints of this name, I doubt if he 
is not in the present case making two per- 
sons out of one, and if St, Barbjira of 
Heliopolis in Kgypt, who is mentioned in 
the “ Anniversary Calendar as mar- 
tyred in A. I). 306, and whose life is in the 
“Golden Legend,” as well as in a sepa- 
rate biography printed by Julian Notary 
in 1518, where she is styled virgin ami 
martyr, is not, in reality, the only cano- 
nized lady of this name. It was formerly 
'lie usage at York to preach a sermon in 
St. ^Villiam^s Chapel on St. Barbara’s 
Day, and Davies, in his “ Extracts from 
the Municiiral Hecords of York,” 1843, 
mentions a payment of t^vo shillings to a 
Bachelor of Divinity for tliis purpose in IS 
Kdw. IV. “ In time of thunder,” re- 
marks Aubrey (1678), “they invoke St. 
Barbara. So Chaucer, speaking of the 
groat hostess, says that lier guests would 
cry St. Barbara, when she let off her gun.” 

Berbers* — The sign of a barber’s 
shop being singular, has attracted much 
notice. It is generally distinguished by 
a long pole, with coloured bandages de- 
picted on it, instead of a sign. The true 
intention of that party-coloured staff, it 
is explained correctly in the “ Antiqua- 
lian liepertory, was to show that the 
master of the shop practiced surgery, and 
<^ould breathe a vein as well as mow a 
beard: such a staff being to this day, by 
every village practitioner, put into the 
hand of a patient undergoing the opera- 
tions of plilebotomy. The white band, 
which encompasses the staff, was meant to 
represent the iillet thus elegantly tiviiicd 
nkout it. In con firm a lion of this opinion 
the reader may be referred to the cut of 
the barber’s shop in Comen ii “ Orbis pic- 
ius,” where the patient under phlebotomy 
is represented with a polo or staff in his 
hand. And that this is a very ancient 
practice appears from an illumination in 
a missal of the time of lOdAvard I, I find 
the following odd passage in Cayton : 
“ The barber hath a long polo elevated ; 
and at the end of it a labell, Avhereiii is in ;i 
fair text hand written this word Money. 
Now the polo signifies itself, wdiich joined 
to tho written word makes Pole-money. 
There’s the rebus, that Cut-bert is 110 - 
tmdy without Pole-money. — Fpslirons 
Ao/cs, 3651, p. 111. Jjord Thurlow in 
his speech for postponing the farther read- 
ing of the Surgeons’ Incorporation Bill, 
July 17tli, 1797, to that day three months, 
in the House of Peers, stated “ that by a 
statute wstill in force, the barbers and sur- 
geons, wore each to use a pole. ’J’he bar- 
ters w-ere to have theirs blue and white, 
striped, w'ith no other appendage; but 
the .surgeons’, which was the same in other 


respects, was likewdso to have a galley-pot 
and a red rag to denote the particular 
nature of their vocation.” 

Stephanus ridicules the “grosso ig- 
norance” of the barbers: “This puts 
mo in minde of a barber wdio after 
lie had cupped me (as tho physician 
liad prescribed) to turn away a catarrho, 
asked mo if I w-ould be sacrificed. 
Sacrificed? said 1. Did the Phisi- 
tion tell you any such thing? No 
(quoth he) but I have sacrificed many, who 
have bene tho better for it. Then musing 
a litf le W'ith myself 1 told him, Surely, Sir. 
you mistake yourself, you mean scarified. 
O Sir, by your favour (qiiofli ho) I have 
ever heard it called sacrificing, and as for 
scarifying 1 never Imard of it before. In 
a w'ord f could by no means perswado him, 
l>ut that it w as the barber’s otlice to sacri- 
fice men. Since which time I never saw 
any man in a barber’s hands, but that 
sacrificing barber came to my mind.” — 
\Vorhi of Wondtrs, transl. by R. C., 1607, 
p. 125. Rowlands, in his “ Pair of Spy- 
Kiiaue.s,” 1(119, describes the humours of 
“ A Fanatical Knaue,” and pictures him 
giving directions to his servant: 

“ First to my barber, at his bason signe, 

Bid liim be beero to-morrow about 
nine.” 


.Vs to the barber’s chair and basin, see 
Nare.s, G/o.s'.svn y, 1859, in v., and under 
Basin, W' here it is sbow'ii that barbers’ 
basins wore hired by the mob, when any 
infamous person w'as carted, in order, by 
boating them alioad of tlio procession, to 
draw tlio attention of spectators. “The 
Barbers’ Cliaire,” says Gabriel Harvey, in 
the Trimminij of Thomas Nash. 1597, “ ?’s 
the verio Rovall-Kxchango of ne^jves, bar- 
bers the lioatl of all trades.” H6 adds, a 
little farther on: “if they be! happie, 
wdiom pleasure, profit, and lionlor make 
attaine to happiness. , . . if at home and 


happie, then barbers w'itli gi'oat 


facilitie 


ax wnirke, they are in pleasing cor^fcrence ; 
if idle, they pass that time in life -delight- 
ing rnusique.” The heating down the bar- 
bers’ basins rin Shrove Tuesday, 1 have 
not found elsewhere than in Fennor’s Pas- 
fivils raHnodia, 1619 : — 

“It w’as the day of all deys in t^ie yeare, 
That unto Bacchus hath his dc dication, 
'When inad-braiued prentices, tlit) 0 no men 
foare, ^ 

O’ertlirow the dens of bawdf e recrea^ 
tion : ^ 

When tylors, cobblers, plaist’reri^, smiths, 
and masons V 

Ami every rogue wdll beat down | Barbers^ 
basons, [ 

Whereat Don Constable in wrath 4pn^»'res, 


And 


runs away 
diers. 


with his stouq halbar- 
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was tho (lay whereon both rich and 
. poore 

AjIib chieily feasted with tho self-same 
^dish, 

When every paiiiK^lj, till it can hold no 
more, 

Js fritter-fiird, as well as heart can wish ; 
And every inaii and inaido doe take their 
turne. 

And tosse tli(iir pancakes up for fenre they | 
bunie, I 

And all the kitchen doth with laughter 
sound. 

To sec tlu> j)aiu*akos fall upon tlio ground, 

“ It was tlie day when every kitchen 
reck os, 

And liungi y helli(?s keepo a Jubile, i 

When llesli doth bid adieu lor divers j 
weokes, . . . i 

And loaves old ling to be his deputie. | 
2t was the day when Viillon goe to block, | 
And every spit is till’d witli bollie timber, | 
'When co(dis are cudgel’d down with nuuiy i 
.a knock, i 

And hens are thrasht to make them j 
short and tender; | 

When count ly wenches play witli stoole j 
and ball, " j 

And run at barly breakc uutill tlioy fall,*’ j 

The snbse(|uent is from Green(?’s “Quip; 
for an upstart Courtier,” 1002: ” Barber, \ 
. . . when you come to pooro Cloth- | 
breeches, you either cut his beard at your 
own pleasure, or else, in disdaine, aske 
him if he will be trimd with Christs cut, 
round like tlie half of a licdland cheese, 
niookiiig both Christ and us.” In ” Wits, 
Fits, and Francis,’* 1590, we read: A 
gentleman gave a gentlewoman a fine j 
twiste(l l)ra(!elet of silke and golde, and | 
seeing it the next day upon another gentle- ! 
womans wrist, said itrW as like a Barbor*s | 
girdle soon slipt from one side to ; 
iunother.** 8teevons remarks: ‘vlt was j 
fcrinorly part of a barber’s occupa- j 
tion to pick the teeth and ears. So j 
i .i t he “Trimming of Timm as Nashe, | 
Centleman,” 1097, Gabriel Harvey | 
says to his antagonist, w'ho taunted ■ 
him (Harvey) with being the son of ! 
a barhei ; “for thonghe (as I am a; 
'ciiuigian) I (.‘Oiild i)ick your teeth for the i 
other stinkinge breath, yet this I durst s 
not meddle with**; aiul in Herod and 
Antipater,** 1622, Tryphon tho barber 
-enters wdth a case of instrumonts, to each 
»of which he^addresses himself separately : 

” Toothpick, dear tooth-pick : ear-pick, 
both of you 

Have been lier sweet companions ! ** &c. 
Austin, in his poem entitled r/rawirt,«1629, 
seems to suggest that barbers sold books — 
at all events popular ones ; for, speaking 
-of a volume of amatory or satirical pro- 
•duction.s, he writes tlnit in either case: 


— this w^ould take, 

Eu’n like Tobacco, each Barbours shop 
would make 
A sale of it — .** 

Gay, in his fable of the goat without a 
beard, thus describes a barber*s shop : 
“His pole with pewter basons bung 
Black rotten teeth in order strung, 
Bang’d (Mips, that in the window stood, 
la'n’d with red l ags to look like hhaid, 
Hill well his threefold trade explain, 
Who sliav’d, drew teeth, and breath’d a 
vein.’’ 

In the Ihifisli Apollo, 1708, there is a 
solution of tlie custom of combining the 
two trades of barber and surgeon, which 
has, perhaps, more humour tlian weight : 

“In antient Home, w'hen men lov*d 
fighting. 

And wounds and scars took much de- 
light in, 

Alan-mendeis then had noble pay, 

Which we call surgeons to this day. 

’Twnis order’d that a huge long pole, 
With bason deck’d, should grace the hole 
'I’o guide tho wounded, wdio nrilopt 
(’ould w'alk. on stumps the. others hopt : — 
But, w'lum they ended all tlieir w^ars, 

And moil grew' out of love with scars, 

’I heir trade decaying; to keep swimming, 
’LIjov joyn’d the other trade of trimming; 
And on tlieir poles to publish inther 
Thus twisted both tlieir trades together.** 

In tho Nortli of England, ivithin living 
memory, tlie two callings of barber anrl 
bookseller were occnisionally united. .\l- 
thongh it does not strictly btdoiig to tho 
province of popular antiquities, it nmy he 
u.seful to refer to the paper in Pt'gge’s 
CunuViu, 1818. “on the Thuher for the 
King’s most Higli and Dread Person.” 
’Phere us(f*d 1o he in barbers’ simps, bung 
up against the wall, a thrift-box, into 
wdiich each customer was supposed to put 
a trifle. Comp. Curfew. 

Bar^uest, The or Great Dog» 
flencl.— In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Thierry and Theodorct, i., 1, wo have :*— 

‘ ‘ 1 jet n i ght-d ogs tea r me , 

And goblins ride me in my sleep to jelly, 
Ere 1 forsake my sphere.** 

Til the North of England ghost is pro- 
nounced *• guest.*’ This appears to bo an 
offshoot or side-growth of the Nature-cult 
prevalent among the Romans, and after 
them among the Spaniards {Current 
I\ofes, August, 1850, p. 72), and the word 
barguest is evidently synonymous witli the 
Celtic baarge, wliich i.s still used for a sow 
(the Boinan nunien pnrcirium)^ by the 
peasantry of Exmoor. The streets of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne wer(3 formerly, accord- 
ing ro vulgar tradition, haunted by a 
nightly guest, which appeared in the 
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■bape of a mastiff dog, d;o., and tcrri 
fied such as were afraid of shadows. 
This word is a oorroptioo of the Anglo- 
Saxon ran, spirituSt anima. Brand heard, 
when n hoy, many stories concerning it. 
The bar-guest is the “ llongeur d-Os^' of 
Norman folk-lore, and the boggart of Lan- 
cashire, hotli groat dog-spirits, which 
prowl about in the night time, dragging 
heavy chains behind them. The antliors 
of “Lancashire Folk Lore.” 18r)7, .say: 
“Near Blakeley, in Lancashire, is a 
roiuantic spot, still knoAvn as tlie ‘ Bog- 
gait Holo,^ the position of which may seem 
to militate somewhat against Drake’s ety- 
mology of Bargiiest -biirh, a town, and 
gast, a ghost, that is. a spirit haunting 
towji.s. The fact is, however, that tliis 
derivation i.s not at all likely to be correct 
on other grounds, for the Lancashire and 
Voiksliiro boggart or barguost was, from 
all the evidence wo have, an ubiquitous i 
goblin, who did not restrict himself to any j 
particular localities.” 'Hio appearance ; 
of the bargncst is still considered in Lnn- I 
casliiro a “ certain death sign,” and “ has ; 
obtained tho local names of Trash and | 
Skrikor,” say the authors of “Lancashire i 
Folk JiOre.” This dog-spirit m.ay be the j 
malignant influence referred to under the ! 
name of Fray-bug, in a curious extract 
from a letter of IVIaster Siiuudors to iiivS 
wife, loo5, printed in tho “ Dialect of 
Craven,” .1828. Under tho name of boggle 
this incubus or spirit is iiitroducod into 
the “ Fly ting Betwixt Montgomery and 
Polwart,” written about Lj 80. Sir Pa- 
trick Hume of Pohvart is made to say 
to Montgomery : 

“Loauo boggles, brownies, gyr-carlings, 
and gaists; 

Dastard, thou daffe.s, that wilJi such 
divilrie mels.” 

Perhaps tho Cleveland ))eeag1e (a 
scarecrow'), the Whitby lieagle I the 
same), and the other Yoiksliire forint 
boggle, bogle, or bogill (same as bogie r) 
hn(\ hcffgar, hull hrngar, are merely 
varieties of the boggart or harguest. 

Gibbon says, in reference to lliin- 
niades, Regent of Himgary, M ll-oiJ, “ By 
the Turks, who employed )iis name 1o 
frighten their perverse? children, lu? was 
ci>ustantly denominated Jancns-Tatni, or 
the Wicked. 8ee farther, Lucas, Shtdifs 
m Niddcrdalv.j pp. 145, rf srgq: and Davis. 
S}tppl. Glossury, 1881. p. 3tl, ami comp. 
lit chard Coeur de Lion. 

Bsirley-breAk. - .Tamlesou, in his 
“ Etymological Dictionary,” calls tliLs “ A 
game generally nlayed by young people in 
a corn-yard. Hence called Barlabracks. 
abont the stacks, S. B.” (i.r, in the NortJi 
of Scotland.) “One stack is fixed on as 
the dulc or goal ; and one person is ap- 
pointed to catch the rest of the company. 
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who run out from the dule. He does uot 
leave it till they are all out of ids sight. 
Then he sets off to catch them. An^ne, 
wlio is taken, cannot run out agaiiiFwith 
his former associates, being accounted a 
prisoner, but is obliged to assist his caii- 
tor in pursuing the rest. When all are 
taken, the game is finished ; and he, who 
was first taken, is bound to act as ca toiler 
in the next game. This innocent sport 
seems to bo almost entirely forgotten in 
the Houth of 8. It is also falling into desue- 
tude in the North.” The following de- 
scription of Barley Break, written by Sir 
Philip Sidney, is taken from the Song of 
Lamon in the “ Arcadia,” where he re- 
lates tho passion of Clains and Strephon 
for the beautiful Lriinia, and sliews the 
English practice: - 

“ She went abroad, thereby, 

At barlev brake her sweet, swift foot to- 
try. 

w * * * * 

A field they goe, whore many lookers be. 

It •*•«■* * 

Then couples three be streiglu. ;il lotted 
there, 

'I hoy of both ends, tho middle tw'o doe (lie : 
Tho tw^o that in micl-placo Hell called 
were, 

Must .striuo with waiting foot .and watch- 
ing eye, 

To catch of thorn, and them to floll to 
bearc, 

That they, as well as they Hell may 
supplye : 

Like some which seeke to saluo their 
blotU'd name 

With others blot, till all doe taste of 
shame. 

There may you see, soon as tho middle 
two 

Doe coupled tow'ards either couple make, 
'they false and fearfull do their hands 
vndoe ; 

Brother his brother, friend dotli friend 
forsake, | 

Hooding himselfe, cares not hdw Follow 
doe. 

But if a stranger mutuall helpe d otli take : 
A.s pcriur’d cowards in aduersitie. 

With sight of feare from f rieiuls to* 
fremb’d doe flie.’^ 

Another description of the sport occurs in 
BarleydjreahCj or a Warning j£pr lVa7iio?is,. 
1607:’ • 

“To barley-breake they roundly then ^gan 
fall : 

llaimony Euphema had unto his mate : 

For by a lot ho won her from th«>ra all : 
Wherefore young Htreton doth his fortune 
hate. ^ 

But yet ere long lie ran and c^iught her 
out, ‘ 
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And on the back© a gentle fall he gaue her. | 
It fault which iealous eyes spie out, j 
A mdide to kis.se before her iealous father. : 

Old Elpiu smiles, but yet he frets within, = 
Euphema saith, she was viiiusly cast, i 
She striues, he holds, his hand goes out, < 

and ill : I 

She cries. Away, and yet she holds liim ■ 
fast. ! 

Till sentence giuon by another maid, i 

1’hat .she was caught, according to the law : 
M*he voice wliereof thi.s ciuill quarrel! staid, ^ 
And to liis make each lusty lad ’gan draw. 

Kuphema now with Streton is in hell : 
f Kor so the middle roome is alwaies raid) | 
He would for mier, if he might, there j 
dw(dl : ' 

He holds it blis.se with her to bo inthrald. 

'j'ho other run, and in their running 
change : 

Streton ’gan catcli, and tlien let goo Ins I 
hold, I 

Kiipherna. like n Doe. doth swiftly range, | 
Yet takelh none, althongli full well she 
could. 

And winkes on Streton, he on her ’gan 
siuile. 

And faino would whisper .something in 
her earo. 

She knew his mind, and bid him vso a wile, 
As she ran by him, so that none did heare. 

Some other pastimes then they would 
begin ; 

And to locko liaiuLs one doth them all 
a.ssummon. 

Varietie is good in cnery thing. 
Excepting onely Gods and earthly 
women.” 

Drayton introduces fairies playing at 
tliis : 

‘‘ At b.arly-breake they play 
Monily all the day. 

At night tliemselue.s they lay 
Vpon the soft leaues — ” 

This was porhap.s rather a stretch of poetic 
licence. Suckling also has given the fol- 
lowing de.scription of this pastime with 
allegoricid personages : 

‘‘ TiOve, Kea.son, Hate did once bespeak 
Three mates to play at barley-break. 
Love Kolly took, and Reason Fancy; 
And Hate consort.? with Pride, so dance 
tliey 

* Love coupled last, and so it fell 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 

The brqeiri Love would Reason 

niee.^0f ,, 

Rut Hat;^was nimbler on her feet; 
Fancy looks for Pride, and thither 
Hies, anej they two hng together: 

Yet thi.s hew coupling still doth tell 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 


The rest do break again, and Pride 
Hath now got Reason on her side; 

Hate and Fancy meet, and stand 
FiiiouchM by Love in Folly’s hand; 
Folly was dull, hut Love ran well. 

So Love and Folly were in Hell,” 

lUuiii-hycak is several times alluded to in 
Mas.singer’s Plays. The subsequent is 
from ilorrick, p, 31 : 

liaiiu-lircnh ; or, Last in JlclL 
We Iwo are last in hell: what may we 
foare 

To he tormented, or kept prisoners hero : 
Alas, if kissing be of plagues the worst, 
WeMI wisli, in liell wo had been last and 
lirst.”' 

Comp. Nares, Olossary, 1859, in v. Jiarli- 
hrenk. 

Barnabas, St. -- Tn the Cliurch- 
wanlens’ account of 8t. Mary at Hill, 
London, 17 and 19 Edward IV.. the follow- 
ing entry occurs: For Rose-garloiulis 

and wood rove .garlondis on St. llarnebes’ 
Dave, xjd.” And, under the year M8<); 
j Item, for two doss’ di bocse garlands for 
; prestos and clerks on Saynt llama bo dayo. 

! js. xd.” lindor 1512 occurs: “Kecd. of 
I the gadryng of the Maydeiis ou St. ilariui- 
has’ Day, vi. s. viijd.” And among the 
disbursements of 1512 we have: “ Uose- 
garlauds and lavender, St. Barnnrhas, i.s. 
vjd.” Fn the same accounts, for 1509, i..s. 
the following: hor bred, wine, and ale, 
for the singers of tlie KirJg’s Chapel, and 
for tlie clarks of tlii.s town, on St. llama- 
ha.s, i.s. iijd.” Oollin.son, .speaking of 
(ilastorihiiry, tolls ii.s, that, “ bc.side.s the 
Holy Thorn, tliero grew' in the Abbey 
Church-yard, on tho north side of St. 

I Josephls Chapel, a miraculous walnut tree, 
i wliicii never liudded forth before the fea.st 
I of St. Rarnabas, viz. the eleventh of June, 
and on that very day shot forth leaves, 
and flourished like its usual species. This 
tree is gone, and in tho place thereof 
stand.s a very fine wmlnut tree of the com- 
mon .sort. It is .strange to .say how much 
tins tree was sought after by the credu- 
lous; and, thougli not an uncommon wal- 
nut, Queen Anne, King James, and many 
of the nobility of the realm, even wdion the 
time.s of monkish superstition had ceased, 
j gave large sums of money for small cut- 
’ tings from tho original.” Tho original 
; f roe w as moutionod in the metrical Life of 
j Joseph of Ai’iinathea. 1520 ; 

I “ Great moruaylles men may se at 
; Glastonbury 

j One of a walnot tree that there doth 
I stand o 

In the holy grounde called the .semetery 

Hard by ye place where Kynge ArthuV 
ivas foil do 

South fro lo.sephs Chapell it is walled 
in roude 
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It bereth no leaues tjil the clay of Saynt 


Barnabe, 

And than that tree that standeth in the 
gr roil Tide 

Sproteth his loaues as fay re as any other 
tree.” 

And Maniiiiighani, in his Biorij. May *2. 
1602. speaking of Glastonbury, says: 
‘‘There is a ivahiut-tree whicii hath no 
leaues before Barnabies Day in June, and 
then it begin ns to bud, and alter hwonics 
as forward as ativ other.’’ I'lio iliarist 
was indebted for tliis piece of intelligence 
to a friend. Acconling to tlio old style, 
tins was Midsummer Day, and hence came 
the proverb : 

” Burnaby bright, Barniiby bright 

The longest day and tho shortest night.” 

Jhu-naby bright is tho popular name of 
the lady-bird in some localities, probably 
from this insect being seen more about St. 
Barnabas’ Day than at any other. Kor 
two other curious particulars relative to 
this day tho reader may he reiorred to tlie 
“Book of Day.s (June 11).” 

Barnacles. Suaverius refers to 

barnacles in his MS. Diary (lojr*), giving 
an account of English and vSeotish 
customs, A’O. : 'riiere are trees (he : 
says) in Scotland from whicli birds I 
are produced : lie is told it is nn- i 
doubtedly true; tho.so bird.s which fall 
from the trees^ into water become ani- 
mated, blit those wdiicli fall to the ground 
do not; the figures of bird.s are found in 
the heart of the wood of the trees and on 
tho root; tho birds thoiTi.solve.s (which are 
v'ery delicate eating) do not generate. 
“There are.” (savs Gerardo, in his 
“Herbal,” edit. lo't)?. p. 1391) “in the 
North parts of Scotland certaine trees, 
whereon do grow shell-fishes, ttc., 

which, falling into the w’ater, do become 
fowls, wdiom we call Barnakles, in the 
North of England Brant Geeso, and in 
Tjincolnshiro Tree Geese,” &c. It .seems 
hardly conceivable that so gross an error 
in natural history could so long have pre- 
vailed, as that the barnacle, a well known 
kind of shell-fish, which is found sticking 
oil the bottom of ships, should when 
broken off become a species of goose. Yet 
old writers of the first credit in other re- 
spects have fallen into this mistaken and 
ridiculous notion : and W'O find no less an 
authorily than Holinshed gravely declar- 
ing that with hi.s own eyes lie saw the 
feathers of these barnacles “ hang out of 
the shell at least two inches.” 

“ That Scottish barnacle, if T might 
choose. 

That of a w^orme doth ivaxo a wdnged 
goose.” 

Hall’s Virgid, iv. 2, 


“ — —Like your Scotch barnacle, now 
a block, J 

Instantly a worm, and presently a great 
goo.se.” 

Marston’s }f(ilcontrnf, 1604. 

“ My meal hath <lone. Avoided for the 
non re : 

I wrong the devil slionld t lick their 
bones. 

Tliat fall is his; for Avhon the Scots 
decease, 

Hell, like tlmir nation, feeds on 
barnacles. 

A Scot, when from the gallows-tree got 
loose, 

Drops into Styx, ami turns a Scotland 
goose.” 

Clovolaml’.s Vehcl Scot, 1G4.7. 

’fhe best account of these mythical 
creatures is to be fmiml in Drayton’s 
Vohjolhioiij Song xxvii. 

Bsirnwell Fair. -The reputation of 
thi.s Fair does not seem to have been very 
good in Heywoocl’.s t ime, for in his “ If 
you know’ not me,” t^*c., 1605, that wTiter 
makes Hobson say ; 

“ Bones a me, knave, tbou’rt w’elcomo. 
What’s the iiow.s 

.Vt baw’dy Bannvell, and at Stourbridge 
fair? ” 

Tho place ivas so called, says tho editor of 
“England’s Gazeteor.” 1751, (enlarged 
from A dams’ ‘ M mi o x Y i 1 1 a ri s . ” 1600) , 
“ from the w'ell.s of childi’on or beams, be- 
cause they used to meet here for vsport on 
St. John’s Eve ; so that it came at last to 
he w’hat is now called Midsummer Fair.” 
It is to bo concluded that the deplorable 
fire w’hich, in 1727 committed dreadful 
havoc among the spectators at a puppet- 
show in a barn, liappoiiod at this season, 
’riio scene of one of Scogin’s jest.s is laid 
at Bannvell Fair. 

Barring: Out. See liiom field and 
Eton. But the usage does not seem to 
have been limited to these places^ 

Bartholomew Baby. --In de- 
scribing ‘‘a zealous brother,” Braitliwaite 
says: “No season througb all | the yeere 
accounts hee more subject to labhomina- 
tion than Bartholomew raire:thjeir drums, 
hobbi horses, rattles, babies, iew trumps, 
nay pigs and all, are w’holly iudaicall.’’ 
The roasted pigs at St. Bartholomew's 
Fair are also noticed in “ Po6r Robin's 
Almanack ” for 1677. “ PocS’i^Hobin ” for 

169^. has this pas.sage : “ It farm- 

ers what manner of wife' js they shall 
choose, not one trickt up with( ribb'ens and 
knots like a Bartholomew’ BaW, for sucli 
an one will prove a Holy-d% wife, all 
play and no work, ‘ 1 
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And he who with such kind of wife is 
isped, 

Bet^ar to have one made of ginger- 
bread.” 

-^AVhimzles, 1031, p. 300. 

In Nahl)es\s “Totenham Court,” 1038, p. 
47, is the following: “ .[ have pack't her 
up iii't, like a Baitlioloiiiew-babie in a 
boxo. I warrant you for hurting her.” 

Bartholomew, St., the 
Apostle.- -( AuguHt 21). 

*‘Pa w;es (e eahtoiSa (l«g pzes kalcndes 
Septembres, pe man au ha tid wurSaJS j 

Bartholomei pzes apoftolcs, pa fe eadiga incr 
Gutihic com to paere forefprecenan ftowe, to 
Cruwlandc.” — Anglo-Saxon Verfion of ike Life 
of SU GuihlaCt cd. Goodwin, p. 22-4,] 

Gougli Tiiontioiis an ancient cubtom at 
Cioyland Abbey, of giving litf lo knives to | 
all comers on St. Bartliolo'mew'.s Day. | 
This abuse, lie says, “avms :iboli.sbod by j 
Abbot John <!e Wisbech, in tlie time of ! 
K(lwaj-d the Foiirtli, exempting both the j 
abbot and convent from a great and need- ! 
less expence. This custom originated in : 
allusion to the knife, wlnnewitb St. Bar- j 
tbolomow was tlaved. J’breo of tbese knives ' 


of tape, or ribbiri, inks hand, showing his 
I art of legerdomaine, to the admiration and 
astonishment of a company of cocko- 
loaches. Amongst these, you shall see a 
gray goose-cap. (as wise as the rest), with 
a wiiat do yo lacke, in Ids montJi, stand in 
his hoollie, .shaking a rattle, or scraping, 
oil u tuldlo, with which children are so 
taken, that they pre.sentlio cry out for 
tliose fopperies : ami all these together 
make such a distracted noise, that yon 
would tliinck Babell were not comparable 
to it. Here there are also your game.ster.s 
in action; .some turning of a whimsoy, 
otber.s throwing for pewter who can 
(pdckly dissolve a i-oiind shilling into a 
three halfepeny .saucer. Long .Lane at 
thi.s time looks very fairo, and puts out her 
! host cloadis, with the wrong .side outward, 
.so turn’d foi- ihoir heftor turning off: 
and Cloth Faire i.s now in groat roquo.st : 
a ell fare the alehon.ses therein, yet better 
niay a man fare, (but at a dearer rate) 
in the Pig- .Market, alias Pasty-Nooke, or 
l*Ye-CoiMier. where pigges a 10 al lioures of 
the day on the .stalls piping hot. and would 
cry ([if t hey could speak), ‘ come eate me.’ 
'riio fat greasy boslosse in the.se hou.ses in- 


were ((uartored with three of the vvbip.s so I 
taucli used by St. Gutlilae in one coat 
borne by tliis bouse. Mr. Ilnntor had 
great numbers of them, of different sizes, 
found at different t imo.s in the ruin.s of tlio 
abbey and in the river. We have engraved j 
three from drawings in the Minute Boiiks • 
of the Spalding Society, in wlio.se drawers i 
one is still pre.serve(l. ’riiese are adopted i 
as the device of a town-piece, called the 
* Poores nalfopeiiy of Croyland,’ 1()7(),” - 
liistnn/ of i^voiiUind Alibry, p, 73. In 
Stephens’ “ K.ssayos and Characters,” • 
1(315, we road : “ Like a booksellers .shoppe ! 
on Bartholomew Day ai? Lorifion : the stalls j 
of which arc .so adorn’d with Bibles and ; 
Prayer-bookes, that almost nothing is left j 
within, but beathoii knowledge.” ! 

Bartholomew Fair.- Tn a tract ! 
entitled, “ Bartholomew Faire or variety | 
of fancies,” 1641, occurs this account : • 
* ‘Bartholomew Fairo begins on the twenty- i 
fourth day of August, and is then of so i 
vast an extent, that it is contained in no | 
less than four several parishes, namely i 
Chri.st Church, Great and Little St. Bar- ' 
tholoinowos, and St. Sepulchres. Hither ! 
resort people of all sorts and conditions. 
Christ Church cloisters are now hung full 
or pictures. It is remarkable and worth 
.your observation to heholde and hearo 
the strange sights and confn.sed noise in 
the faire. Here, a knave in a fooles coate, 
with a trumpet sounding, or on a drumme 
heating, invites you to see hi.s puppets ; 
there, a rogue like a wild woodman, or in 
au antick shape like an Incubrns, desires 
your company to view his motion ; on the 
other side, hocus pocus, with three yards 


str nets Nick Froth, her t:ip.ster, to aske 
a sliilling more for a pig’s head of a 
woman big with child, in regard of her 
longing, than of another ordinary cuiner. 
Some of your cuf purses are in fee with 
(Jieal ing co.ster mongo is, who have a trick, 
now and then, to tlirow downo a ba.sket A 
refuge poares, which prove choako-peares 
to those that .shall loose their Hats or 
Cloakes in striving who .shall gather 
fastest. 

Now fareM'ell to (he l^’airo: you who are 
wise, 

Preserve your purses, whilst you please 
your Iwe.s.” 

J’lie i)ickpockels and cut nurses did not 
.spare anyone. In ‘‘ .V Caveat for Cut- 
pmses,'^ a. ballad of the tune of diaries 
there is the following illustration : 

The players do tell yon, in Bartholomew 
Faire, 

What secret con.sumptioiis and ra.scal.s 
you are ; 

For one of their actors, it seem.s had the 
fate 

By some of your tnnle to be fleeced of 
lute.” 

Gay ton say.s in hi.s .Irf of LonifevHy^ 1()59, 
p. 3: 

— (A.s if there were not Pigg enough) 
Old Bartholomew with purgatory fire, 
Destroiies the Babe of many a doubtfull 
Sire.” 

And speaking of plums, he adds; 

“If eaten as wo u.se at BarthoPmew tide, 
Hand over head, that’s without care .jr 

There is a patient sure.” 
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Pepys, under date of Auj^ust :25, 16<)3, 
says: “ Tt seems this Lord Mayor (Sir 
John Robinson) begins again an old ciis- 
tomo, that upon the three first days of 
Bartholomew Fayre, the first, there is a 
match of wrestling, whudi was lione, and 
the Lord Mav()r there and the Aldermen 
in Moorfields yesterday : seconfl day. 
shooting; and tomorrow hunting. And 
this officer r J course is to perform this cere- 
mony of riding through the City, T think 
to proclaim or challenge any to shoot. It 
seems that the p<‘nple of the fayre cry out 
upon it, as a great hindrance to them.’’ 
Sir John Braniston, in his A iifohioijt'uphy, 
p, 315, under tlio date of 1688, refers to 
the .annual custom by which the Lord 
Mayor proclaimed St. Bartholomew Fair 
on that Saint’s Eve, and riding past New- 
gate was accustomed to receive from the 
keeper or governor a cup of sack. In B-'/t 
and Vrollcnf, 1682, p. 227, we have: 

'*Now London Mayor, in Saddle now : 

Rides into fair of Bartholomew ; 

He twirlos his Chain, and looketli big, 

As he would fright the head of I'ig; 

Which gaping lies on greasy stall - 
T.adies were fond of attending Bartholo- 


tlie most various description, with a viewj 
doubtless, to the satisfaction of ^very 
taste. The puppet-shows and diws in- 
cluded St. George and the Dragon, Huy pi 
Warwick, Judith and Holofernes, Robin 
Hood (an opera), the Quaker’s Opera, 
i Susanna and the Elders, Dives and Laza- 
rus, Punchinello, Tlio Devil and the Pope, 
and the Wliore of Babylon. The charac- 
ter of the performances at Bartholoniew 
Fair, a little later on, .seems to have been 
singularly hoterogoiicons : for Strutt 
quotes ii bill of the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, which annoumjos that, 
“at Heatly’s booth, over against the 
Cro.ss Daggers, will be presented a little 
opera, called The old creation of the world, 
newly reviv’d, with the addition of the 
glorious battle obtained over the French 
and Spaniards by his Grace fhe Duke of 
Marlborough.” During the reign of 
George II., the class of entertainment 
changed somewhat, if we are to judge 
from the cotitents of tlie Stroler’s Pac- 
quot Opened,” 1741, which purports to bo 
a collection of the drolls played at South- 
wark and other fairs at th.Vt time. These 
pieces, sufficiently contemptible in their 
construction, were, in most c.ases, formed 


mew Fair, in a little work printed in | dramas. Down to the year 

1(‘8S, it is observed: “Some women ore I customary for the represonta- 

for merrv-moetings, as Bessus was for i tive of the Merchant 1 aylors’ Gild to 
duck; they are ingnged in a Circle of Idle- | proceed to Cloth t air, which immediately 
lions, where thev turn round for the whole I F)ioed Bartholomew f^ air, and test the 

vear, without the intevniption of a serious |?ej^««res used for selling cloth there by 

iiour. they know all the players names dr i Company’s silver yard, lliis very an- 
are intimatclv acquainted with all the j practice expired with the institu- 

booths in 'Bartholomew Fair. - T/»r | Compames of 

Lady's New Year's Gift, or Advice io o London, 1892, p. 280, where a tacsinnlo of 
Daufjhter, p. 187. In 1711, an attemnt j tlie y.ird is engraved.^ ^‘ore 

was made without success to extend the part icuilar account of this fair the reader 
duration of the fair to fourteen days, and *}? referred to Me tnoirs of liarfholo- 

a tract was published and specially ad- by tinplate 1 rofossor Morley, 

dressed by the author to the civic authori- "2;’’ dlustrations by Fairhnlt. 

ties, to oppose and denounce t he project. Also see Hone s Err ry Day Book, i., 1572. 
It is s.aid, on the authority of Mrs. Piozzi, Bohin I food and the Onnker's Opera w’ore 
tliat, during a whole year, Andrew John- printed in 1730 and 1728 respectively with 
son, the doctor’s uncle, kept the ring here, the rnu.sjc. 

where the boxing and wrestling took place, Basily— In the second part of the 
and was not once be.aten. Perliaiis his Eecrets of Alexis of Piedmont, translated 
nephew inherited from him hi.s burly ap- ^’7 AV- Warde, 15G3, there is this entry: 
pearance. In Current Notes for Febru- To make that a woman shall eate of 
ary, 1851, are some memoranda by Tbeo- nothinq that is set rjmn the table. “Take 
dore Hook, from a copy of Ackermann’.s ^ little grene Basil, ife when men bring 
Microcosm of London, in one of which he the dishes to the table, pvt it vnderneth 
notes the occupation of the site of Bar- them, yt the woman perceiiie it not : for 
tholoraew Fair by BiUinqsqate Market. sayo that she will eate of none of that 
Charle.s Lamb, in one of his letters to which is in the dishe where vnder tke 
Coleridge, speaks of the Wordsworths Basill lieth.” The family of aromatic 
being in town, and of hi.s having been plants, so-called, has long been recognized 
+heir guide over the Fair, in September, among the Hindoos os of virtue in pro- 
1802. Rimbault, in his “ Book of Songs tcation from malaria, like the Australian 
and Ballads.” 1851 , has printed from rare eiicaliptus, and from the attack of the 
musical work.s two or three ballads illus* movsquito, and their great or sup- 
trative of the old usages and scenes at ]>osed efficacy in either case was 
Bartholomew Fair. The entertainments naturally very important in tropical 
appear, from all accounts, to have been of regions unprovided with other safeguards 
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t'fom contagion with masses of decayed 
animjU and vegetable refuse. 

Ba,% I li sk. — vSee Cockatrice . 

Basset.- In a MS. song purporting 
to proceed from a. lady of honour in Queen 
i^lizabeth’s days, the supposed speaker, 
enumerating her virtues and claims to re- 
spectful remembrance, says : 

never bought cant ha rides, 
Ingredient good in Passett, 

Nor ever stript mo to mv staves 
To play ye Punt att llassett.” 

Sir Samuel Take, in the Adccnturc.^ of 
Five Hours j 1()71, an adaptation from 
Calderon, speaks of the cliaiiiuen as en- 
gaged a. las pinlaSj the same game as this, 
udiere Diego is made to say : 

Tliey are deeply engaged 

.1 las pinfaSj and will not leave their 
game, 

They swear, for all the dons in Seville. 
--Hazlitt’s Dodsley, xv. 2Go. 

Ba.sta.rd. -A species of wine. Com- 
pare example, s from old writers in Naros, 
Glossary^ in v. 

Bats. Willsford supplies this item of 

intelligence: “ Hals, or nving mice, come 
out of their hole.s ipiickly after sunset, 
and sporting themselves in the open air, 
premonstrates fair and calm weather.’* 
Nature^s Secrets^ 1(358, p. 134. Compare 
Weather Omens, 

Battledore or Shuttle-cock.-- 

ft is as old as the fourteenth century. 
Skelton has the expression, “ Not worth 
a shyttlo cocko.** Strutt, in his “ Sports 
and Pastimes, illustrates it by a draw- 
ing of tliat period lent to him by Douce. 
Manniiigham, in his Diary, Fob, 1G02-3, 
notes: “The play at .sliuttlecocke is be- 
come soo mucii in reque^st at Court, that 
the making shuttlecocks i.s almost growne 
to a trade in London.” Manningham re- 
lates an odd anecdote in connection about 
Lady EHiiigham. Arniin, in the '‘Two 
Maids of Moro-Clackc,” 1(309, says: “To 
play at shuttlecock luetliiukes is the game 
now.” It was a favourite amusement 
with Prince Henry, who died in 1(312. In 
his “ Horai Vacivje,” 1(34(5, Hall observes; 
“ Shittle-Cock requires a nimble anno, 
with a quick and waking eye; *twere fit 
for students, and not so vehen)ent as that 
weaving of a stoole, so commended by Les- 
sius.” A somewhat similar amusement 
is^mentioned in the Jonnml of the Asi- 
nfic Society for 1835, as follow’ed in 
Bengal. The game is now knowm as 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, and is almost 
exclusively a juvenile recreation, though 
it IS sometimes played by grown-up per- 
sons in the country on wet indoor days, 
otevenson, in his Twelve Months, 1G61. 

October, says: “ 7'he Shnttlo-cock 
and Battledore is a good house exercise, 


and occupies the Lady before she be 
drest.” 

Battle Royal.— See Cock-Ftyhting. 

Bawdry..- -Wallis, in his essays on 
the Privileges of the University of Ox- 
ford,” printed in “Collectanea Ciiriosa,” 
notices that by a charier of 37 Hen. VJ. 
the Chancellor had the power of banish- 
ing to a di.stance of not more than ten 
miles all wliores, and of imprisoning them 
if lliey returned. The siihsequor.t ex- 
tract from a proclamation of Henry VI II.. 
Api-il 13, year 37, will bo thougiit curious : 
“ Furthermore his Majesty .straightlie 
chargetli and cominandeth that all such 
Honsohohler.s a.s, under the nanio of 
Baudes, have kept: the notable and juarked 
Houses, atid knowiie Ilosteries, for the 
said evill di.sposod persons, that is to saie, 
snch Householders as do inha bite the 
Houses whited and painted, with Sigiies 
on the front, for a token of the .said 
Houses, shal avoyd with bagge and bag- 
gage, before the feast of Faster next 
coiuyng, upon paine of like punishment, 
at the Iviugs Majesties will and pleasure.” 
The punisliment for this oll’enco was ri- 
ding in a cart through the pari.sh wdioro it 
was committed, and soinetijries through 
the adjoining ones also, with a paper at- 
tached to the back or froni< of the dress, 
descriptive of the particulars, and a basin 
ringing before them to dra^y the attention 
of the people to their disgrace. Occa- 
sionally the culprit went on horseback. 
The examples given by Stowe and others 
of this class of chastisemenb are not only 
very numerous; but we cannot fail to be 
struck by the great frequency of cases, 
wdiore parents wore gviilty of the crime 
towards tlieir own offspring, and of the 
ro.spectablo position of many of those who 
were implicated. The publication of the 
deliiKpioncy on a sheet of paper pinned 
to the person was common to many other 
crimes, such as perjury, iVrc., but then it 
seems to have been more usually fixed over 
the culprit’s head. In 15G0-1 a woman 
wdio had sold fish contrary to law, was led 
about London on horseback by the beadle 
of Bridewell with a garland on her head, 
strung wdth these fish, and others hanging 
from the saddle, both before and behind 
her. In Strype’s edition of Stow', 1720, 
Bo(^ i. p. 258, W'o read, that in the year 
1555, “ An ill woman, who kept the Grey- 
hound in Westminster, was carted about 
the city, and the Abbot’s servant (bearing 
her good will) took her out of the cart, as 
it seems, before she had finisht her punish- 
ment, who was presently whipped at the 
same cart’s tail for his pains.” In 1556, 
“ were carted two men and three women. 
One of these men was a baw'd, for bring- 
ing women to strangers. One of tbe 
womoa kept the Bell in Gracechurch 
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I^ilTberide Lonclon-sftone; both bawds and Shakespear, reckoned one. Thus in Rich- 
V bores.’’ In 1559, “The wife of Henry ard 11, : . . ^ At ^ . 

Glyn, goldsmith, was carted about London “ ’Tis thought the King is de^; we 
for “being bawd to her own daughter.” will not stay. 

It is remarked with much probability in a The bay trees in our country are 
Note upon Dekkor’s “Honest Whore,” a I wiUier’d-.” ,, , ,, c! ^ 

that it was formerly a custom for tho ITpoii wliicli Steovens observes tMt “ Some 
Peace-officers to make search after women of these prodigies are found in Hohnshecl, 
of ill-fame on Shrovo-Tuesday, and to Mn this yeave in a manner throughout 
confine them during the season of Lent, all the realmeof Lngland, old Baie frees 
So, Sensiuilitv savs in Nabhes* masque of withered, &c. fbis wo also learn 
“ Microcosm lis, ” W- 5: “ But now wel- from Lupton, “Isieyther falling syck- 
come a Cart or a Shrove-Tuesday’s nes, neyther dovyll, will infest or hurt 
tragedy.” Overburv, in his “ Cbarac- one in that place whereas a bay 
tors,” ‘ speaking of “a Maqncrrhu in tree is. Tho Bomaynos calle it the 
plaine English, a hawde,” says: “No- Plant of the good Angoll,” &c, Sir 
thing daunts her so much as the approach Thomas Broivne observes that tfie 
of Shrove-Tuesday.” /bid., speaking of “ a Christian custom of decking tho coffin 
roaring boy,” lie observes, that “he is a with hay is a most elegant emblem. It 
supervisor of brothels, and in them is a is said that this tree, wdien seemingly 
more unlawful reformer of vice than preu- dead, will revive from the root, and its 
tices oil Shrove-Tuesday.” In Hekker’s dry leaves resume their wonted verdure, 
play of “Match Me iri Loudon,” Bilbo William Browne, in a sonuet to Cmlia, evi- 
savs, “ I’ll beate down the doore, and put dently alludes to some ancient love-omen 
hiin in mind of Slnovc-Tuesday, the fatall or portent, still current in his time, in 
day for doorcs to be broke open.” M'he connexion with the rind of the laurel : 
punishment of people of evil fame at lids “Fair Laurell, that the onelye wdtnes 
season seems to have been one of tho 

chief sports of the apprentices. In a To that discourse, which vndernoath thy 
Safyre aijainst Sr,j)anitists^ 1042, we read : shade 

<< q^'he Prentiscs — for they Our griefe swolne brosts did lovinglie 

W’ho, if upon Shrove-Tuesday, or May- impart 

Day, With vowes as true as ere Religion 

Beat an old Bawd or fright poor Wliores made : 

they could, If (forced by our sighs) tho flame shall 

Thought themselves greater than their fly 

Founder Lud, ... Of our kindo love, and get within thy 

TlieyV mounted high, contemn the humble rind, 

play. Be warye, gentle Bayo, & shrieke not 

Of Trap or Football on a Holiday bye, 

In Finesburv-ficldes — ” WTien thou dost such vnusuall feruor 

finde.” 

Bay -Tree. — Parkinson writes: Hazlitt’s edit, if., 288. 

“The Bay-leaves are necessary both for - 

civil uses and for yjhysic, yea, both for the Beadsmen. — See mue'-Gowns. 
sick and for the sound, both for the living Beans, Religrlous use Of. — ^I’ho 
and for the dead. It serveth to adonie choosing of a person King or Queen by a 
the House of God as well as man — to bean found in a piece of a divided cake, 
crowne or encircle, as with a garland, the was formerly a common Christmas gambol 
heads of tho living, and to sticke and Ihe English and Scotish Courts, and 

decke forth the bodies of the dead: so if* both English UniversitiCvS. “ Mos ino- 

that, from the cradle to the grave, we l^vit et viget apud plurimas nationes, iit 
have still uso of it, we have still in profesto Epiphanise, seu trium Regum, 

need of it.” Paradisus Terrextris, in quaquo famifia seu alia Societate, sorte 

1629, p. 426. In “A strange Meta- vel alio fortuito modo eligant sibi Regom, 
morphosis of Man,” &c., 1631, it is ob- et convivantes una acgenialiter vivontes, 
served, that “hoe (the Bay) is fit for halls bibente rege, acclamant: Rex, bibit, bibit 
and stately roomos, where if there be a Rex, indicia mult a qiii non clamaverffc.” 
wedding kept, or such like feast, he will be See the “ Sylva Sermonum jucundissi- 
siire to take a place more eminent then morum,” 8vo. Bas. 1568, pp, 73, 246. — 
the rest. He is a notable smell-feast, and Douce. In Ben Jonson’s “Masque of 
is so good a fellow in them, that almost it Ohristmas,” the character of Baby-Cake 
is no feast without him. He is a great is attended by “an Usher bearing a great 
companion with the Rosemary, who is as cake with a bean and a pease.” These 
good a gossip in all feasts as he is a beans, it should seem from the following 
trencher-man.” Among death omens the passage in Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
withering of bay trees was, according to cboly*’ were hallowed. He is enumerat- 
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in g Popish superstitions: “Their Brevi- funeral ceremonies of heathen Rome. Why 
ories,%Bulles, iialluwed beans, Exorcisms, we have substituted peas I know not, un> 
Pictu3'S, curious Crosses, Fables, and less it was because? they are a pulse some- 
Bables.^* Democritus to the Reader, p. what fitter to be eaten at this season of 
120, edit. fol. Oxf. 1()32. Bale, in his the year. They are given away in a 
“Yet a Course at the Roniysh Foxe,” <^c. kind of dole at this day. Our popish an- 
Signat. L. 11, attributes to Pope Eiitici- cestors celebrated (as it Avere by anti- 
anus, “ the blcssynge of Bones upon the cipation) the funeral of our Lord on 
A altar.*' Care Sunday, Avith niany superstiti- 

In the “Anniversary Calendar,” ous usages, of which this only, it should 
there is an amusing extract from seem, has travelled doAvn to us. Durandus 
Tcongo's “Diary** (1676), giving an ac- tells us, that on Passion Sunday “the 
ooiint of a cake they made on hoard his Church began her public grief, reinembcj- 
ship off the Morea. He (I'eonge) says : iifg the mystery of the Cross, the vinegar, 
“The cake was cut info several pieces, the gall, the reed, the spear,” &c. Among 
and all put into a napkin, out of which the “Cries of Paris,” a poem composed 
every one took his piece, as out of a lot- hy Onillaume do Villeneuve in the thir- 
tery, then each piece was broken fo see teenth century, ami printed at. the end 
what was in it, Avhich caused much laugh- of the poem printed by Barbazan. Ordene 
ter to see onr lieutenant i)rove the cuck- dc C/tcru/cr/f!, beans for 'IVelfth Day are 
old.” Probably the piece which contained mentioned: “ Oastel a fove orrois crier.” 
the bean is referred to, I?i “ A World 'I'liere is a very curious account in Le 
of Wonders,” 1()07, a translation hy 11. Roux, Diet ion naive ComiquCy tom. ii., 
C from H. Stephanus. “ Apologie d*Hero- p 431, of the French ceremony of 
dole,” there are some curious extracts the “ Roi de la Feve,” which explains Jor- 
from the “ Qiiadragesimale Spirituale,” daon’s fine picture of “ Le Roi boit.” 
ir)f)5. Thus, chap. 2: “ After the sallad Bufaldo de Verville “ Palais des Curieux,” 
tcaten in Tjent at the first service) we eate edit. 1(512, p. ilO. See also Pasquier, Re- 
fried Beanes, by wdiich wo understand con- cherches do la France, p. 375. To the ac- 
fession. When w'e w'ou Id have beanes well count given by Le Roux of the French 
sodtlen, Ave lay them in stoepe, for other- way of choosing King and Queen, may be 
Avise they Aviir never seeth kindly. There- added, that in Normandy they place a 
foie, if Ave purpose to amend our faults, child under the table, Avhich is covered in 
it is not sufficient barely to confesse them such a manner with the cloth that he can- 
at all adventure, hut \ve^ must let our con- not see wdiat he is doing; and AA’hen the 
fession lie in steope in the Avater of Medi- cake is divided, one of the company, taking 
lation.” “ And a little after : We do not up the first piece, cries out, “ Fabo 
use to seeth ten or tAvolvo beanes together, Domini pour (lui?** The child answers, 
but as many as avc mean to eate : no more Pour le bon Dion : ** and in this manner 
must we lot onr confession steepo, that is, the piec*es are allotted to the company, ff 
meditate, upon ten or twelve sinnes onely, the bean be found in the piece for the 
neither for ten or tAA^elvo dayes, but upon “ bon Dieu,’* the King is chosen by draAA"- 
all the sinnes that ever Ave committed, iug long or short straAvs. Wlioever gets 
e\en from cnir birth, if it were possible to tlie bean chof)ses the King or Queen, 'ac- 
rcmeniber them.” Chap. 3: “Strained cording as it happens to be man or 
Pease (Madames) are not to bo forgotten. AAmman. IJrquliart of Cromarty says, 
Yon know hoAv to handle them so Avell, (“ DiscoA^ery of a most exquisite jew’el, 
that they wall be delicate and pleasant to ^c.** Idol, p. 237) : “ Verily, 1 think they 
the tast. By these strained pease our make use of Kings- -as the French on the 
allegorizing flute pipeth nothing else but Epiphany-day use their Roy do la fehve, 
true contrition of heart.” “ RiA^er-watcr, or King of the Bean; AAdiom after they 
which continually movoth, runneth, and have honoured Avith drinking of his health, 
floAveth, is very good for the seething of and shouting aloud “ Le Roy boit, Le Roy 
pease. We must (T say) have contrition boit,” they make pay for all the reckon- 
foroAirsins and take the running Avater, ing; not leaving him sometimes one peny, 
that is, the teares of the heart, w’hich must rather than that the exorhitancie of their 
runne and come CA^en into the eyes.” The debosh should not be satisfied to the full.” 
soft beans are much to our purpose : why And elsewhere (Stephanus, World of Won- 
soft, but for the purpose of eating? Thus ders, transl. by R. C. p. 189), Ave read of 
our peas on this occasion are steeped in a Curate, “ who having taken his prepara- 
water. In the “ Roman Calendar,” I find tions over evening, Avhen all men cry (as 
it observed on this day, that “a dole«is the manner is) the King drinketh, chant- 
made of soft beans.” I can hardly enter- ing his Masse the next morning, fell asleep 
tain a doubt but that our custom is de- in his Memento; and when he aw^oko, 
rived hence. It Avas usual amongst the added with a loud voice. The King driiik- 
Roxnanists to ^ivo away beans in the doles etli.” 

at funerals ; it was also a rite in the There is a great deal of learning 
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in Erasml 1 s^s Adages concerning the religi- 
ous use of beiUis, which Avere thought to 
belong to the dead. An observation which 
ho gives us of Pliny, conceriung Pytha- 
gorases interdiction of this jiulse, is highly 
remarkablo. It is “ that beans contain 
tho souls of tlic dead.^J For Avliich cause 
also they were used in the Parentalia. 
Plutarch. also, ho lolls us, held that pulso 
to be of the highest efficacy for invoking 
the manes. Ridiculous and absurd as 
these superstitions miiy appear, it i.s yet 
certain that our Carlings deduce their 
origin thence. Erasini Adag. in “ A 
fabis abstineto. Edit, fol, Atirel. Allob, 
p. 190(3; and Spencer “ De Legibus 
Hebrioorum,” lib. i, p. IIM. But the 
hitter seems to have thought that the 
reason for tlie Pytliagorean doctrine Avas 
the use of beans and other vegetables at 
funeral repasts, and their cotusequeiit pol- 
lution. Ill tho Lemura, which was ob- 
.seiwed the 9tli of May^ every other night 
for three times, to pacify tho ghosts of tho 
dead, the Romans threiv beans on the hre 
of the altar to drive them out of their 
liouses. There Avero several religious uses 
of pulso, particularly beans, among the 
Roinans. Hence Pliny says, “ in eadem 
peculiaris Religio.” Thus in Ovid’s 
“ Fasti,” B. A^ 1. -^35, whore he is describ- 
ing some superstitious rites for appeasing 
the dead : 

“ Quumque nianns puras fontana pro- 
luit unda; 

Vertitnr, et nigras acoipit ore fabas. I 

Aversusque jacit : sed duiii jacit, Ha^c- ; 

ego mitto j 

His, inquit, redimo meque moosouc : 

fabis.” i 

Thus also in Book ii. 1. 575: ' 

“Turn cantata ligat cum fusco licia 
pi umbo: 

Et septeni nigras versat in ore fabas.” ; 

Bear the Bell, To,— A writer in the j 
‘ Gentlomaii’s Magazine” says: “Abell' 
was a common prize : a little" golden bell j 
was the reward of victory in 1007 at the ! 
races iieiir Yoi*k ; Avhence came the pro- ' 
verb for sijocess of any kind, ‘ to bear tnvav I 
the bell. ” Lord North alludes to thi.s 
custom : j 

“ Jockey and his Iiorse were by their ^ 
Master sent | 

To i»ut in for the Bell i 

Thus right, and each to other fitted I 

well. 

They are to run, and cannot misse the 
Bell.” 

Forest of Varieties, 1645, p. 175. Another 
old writer remarks: “ Whoever bears the 
bell away, yet they will over carry the 
clapper. Paradoxical Assertions, by R. 
H., 1664, p. 4. 


Boar-BaltingTi — Bear-baiting ap- 

g ears anciently to have been one in the 
hnstinas sports Avith our nobility^” Our 
nobility,” says Peiuiaiit, in the ” Zoo- 
logy,” “ alst) kept tlioir bear-ward. TAA’Cnty 
sliilling.s Avas the annual roAvard of that 
officer from ius lord, the fifth Ear! of 
Northumberland, ‘ Avhea he comyth to my 
liorde ill Cristinas, Avith liis Lordshippes 
beesto.s for making of liis liordschip pas?* 
tyme the said tweivo days.’ ” Gilpin, in 
his “Life of Cranmer,” tells us: “Bear 
baiting, brutal as it Avas, was by no means 
an amusement of the lower people only. 
An odd incident funiislies us Avith the 
proof of this. An important controver- 
sial manuscrixit was sent by Archbishop 
Cranmer across the Thames. The person 
on trusted bade his av a term an keep otf 
from the tumult occasioned by baiting a 
boar on the river before the King; he 
rowed however too near, and the perse- 
cuted animal overset tho boat by trying 
to board it. I'lie manuscript, lost in tho 
confusion, floated away, and fell into the 
hands of a priest, avIio, by being told that 
it belongecl to a Privy Counsellor, Avas 
terrified from making use of it, which 
might hin^e been fatal to (he Jiead of tho 
Reformed Pai ty.” Jii a Proclamation “ to 
avoyd the abliominahle place called the 
Stowes,” dated April 13, 37 Hen. 8, avo 
read as folloAA's ; “ Pinallie to th’ intent 
all resort should be escimed to tho said 
place, the Kings Majostie straightlie 
chargetb and comainulotli that from the 
feast of Easter next eii.su ing, tbore shall 
noe beure-baiting bo used in that Rowe, 
or in any place on tiuit side the Bridge 
culled Janidon Bridge, Arhereby the accus- 
tomed as.semblios may be in that place 
clearly abolished and extinct, upon like 
paiiio as Avell t# them that koope the 
beares and dogges. ufliycli have byn used 
to that pnrposo, as to all such as Avill re- 
sort to see the same.” Accompanying 
Lily the graiumariaii’s Anfibossuon, an 
attack on Whitt inton the grainmarifui, 
printed in 1521, is a woodcut, three 
times repeated, of a boar worried by 
six dogs. Maitland, in his Eaiiy 
Printed Books at Lamhcih, 1843, pp. 316- 
18, has done his best to explain tlie alle- 
gory and the origin of the terms. In Lane- 
ham’s “ Letter from Kenilworth,” 1575, 
Ave have the following curious pi ci tire of 
I>ear-baitiug, in a letter to Mr. Martin, a 
mercer of Ijondon : • 

“Well, syr, the Bearz wear brought 
foorth intoo the Coourt, tho dogs set too 
th^m, too argu the points eeuen face to 
mce; they had learned counsell allso a 
both partz : Avhat may they be coounted 
parciall that are retaind but to a syde? 

I ween no. Very feers both ton and 
toother & eager in argument : if the dog 
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ill woold pink the bear by the 

.tlirot^Uie bear with trailers woold claw 
him again by the ska Ip ; confess & a list, 
blit a voyd a coold not tliat waz bound too 
the bar: And liiz cooiinsell tolld him 
that it coold hoc toe; him no pollccy 
in pleading. Thearfore thus with fend- 
ing and prooviing, with plucking and 
tugging, skralting and byting, by plain 
tootli iir nayll a to side A toofhei*, 
such exspes of blood A' leather wnz Iheai* 
hot ween them, az a moonths licking I ween 
wyl not reoooiier ; and yet remain az far 
oout az euer they wear. 

‘Mt was a Sport very pleazaiint of tlieez 
beastz ; to sec the bear with his pink nyez 
Peering after liiz enrniez aiiprooch, tlio 
nimblene.ss iV: wavt of ye dog to take liiz 
aiiauntage, and the fors iVr experietis of the 
bear agayn 1o anoyd the assants: if 
he war bitten in one place, hoow he woold 
pyiioh ill an oothoj’ to get fi-oe: that if 
ho wear taken oiioz, then what shyft, witJi 
byting, with clawyng, with rooiing, toss- 
ing vV: tumbling, he woold woork to 
wyrid hyrii self from them : and when he 
IV az lose, to shake his earz Iwyse or thryse 
wyth file bind and tlie slauer abooiit his 
fiznamy, wiiz a, matter of a goodly releef.” 
la V'anghan’s ‘‘ (hilden Crove/’ l(IOt), 
we are told: ‘‘ hamous i.s that example 
which ciiaiieed ncorc liondoii, a.d. IdSd, 
on the l.hli Dave of fJiiiinario being Sun- 
day, at Pal is Gardoij, wliore there met to- 
gether (a.s they were wont) an infinite 
iiuinher of people to sec the bearo-bayt- 
ing, without any regard to that high Day. 
IJnt, in the middest of their sport.s, all 
(he scaffolds and galleiies sodainely fell 
downe, in such wise (hat two linndrod 
persons were crnslied well nigh to death, 
besides eight that were killed forthwith.’^ 
In TJtp Men-!/ Wires o/' Wiihlsvr, Sliake- 
’pear makes Siendcr .speak of a bear-baiting 
as “moat and drink’’ to him, while 
.\une Page .says she is afoarrl of it. 
In “The Life of (ho reverend Father 
lieiinet of Canfilde,” Douay, p. 11, 

is the following passage: “ Kveii Sunday 
is a day desigmul for beare hay ting and 
<wori the howre of theyre (the Protestants) 
service is allotted to it, and indeode the 
tyine is as well spent at the one as at the 
other.” R, U. was at least an honest 
•Catholic : he d<>e.s not content liimself witli 
equivocal glantres at the ei*roiicons Creed, 
lift .speaks out plainly. 

Bear’s Cubs. 'Pbomas Vaughan, 
•otherwi.se Einjenitis riuhiJcflws, ob.se rv es : 
” i shall liore gaimsay that gross opinion, 
that the whelps of bears are, at first >ifc- 
t^ring, without all foi*m or fashion, and 
nothing but a little congealed blood on 
lump of flesh, which afterwards the dam 
«hiipeth by licking, yet is the truth most, 
'evidently otherwise, "as by the eye-witenss 


of Joachinius Rheticus, Gesner and others, 
it hath been proved. And herein, as in 
many other fabulous narrations of tln'.s 
nature (in which experience checks report) 
may bo justly put that of Lneretins thus 
ren d ered by V au gha n : — 

“ ‘ What can inoro certain bo f ban sense 

Discerning trutli from false pretence.’ ” 

Brief y (li lt I id Jilsiorij, IfiGO, p. 87. 
Riowne place.s this among his “ Vulgar 
ICrrors;” but Poss, in his “ Mediciis Medi- 
catus,” afiirms that “the hears send 
forth their young ones deformed and nn- 
.shaped to the sight, by reason of the thick 
membrane in which they arc wrapt, whicJi 
also is covered over with so mneons and 
llegmatick matter, which the dam con- 
ti acts in the winter time, lying in hollow 
caves, without motion, that to llic eye it 
looks like an unformed lump. This maco- 
sity is licked away by the dam, and the 
membrane broken, "a luf so that whicli bofoic 
seemed to bo informed, appears now in 
its riglit shape. This is all that tlie an- 
tients meant, as appears by Aristotle, 
who says that in some manner llio young 
Pear is for a while rude and without 
shape.” 

Beaulieu, Witch of. See Mary 
Vo re . 

Beaver.- “ 'riio Rover,” observes 
Vaughan, “ I'oing hunted and in danger 
to bo taken, bitetli off Ids stones, knowing 
that for them his life only is .sought, and 
so often escapeth : hence .some have de- 
rived his name, Castor, a ensfraudo seijh 
sum; and upon this siippo.sition the 
Egyptians in their liierogliphics, when 
they will signify a irian that hniTeth hiin- 
solf, they picture a hover biting off his 
own stones, tliongh Alcial in lii.s emblems 
turns it to a contrary ])iirpose, teaching 
us by that example to give away our purse 
to theeve.s, rather than our lives, and by 
our wealtli to redeem onr danger. Rut 
tlii.s relation toncliiiig (lie bever is un- 
doubtedly false, as botli by sense and ex- 
perience, ami the teslinumy of Diosco- 
rides, lih. iii. cap. 13, is manifested. First, 
because their stones are very small, and 
.so placGil in their bodies a.s are a bore’s, 
and therefore impossible for the bexei' 
himself to touch or come by thorn: and 
secondly , they cleave so fast unto their 
back, that they cannot be taken away, 
but the beast must of necessity lose liis 
life, and consoqiumtly most ridiculous is 
their narration who likewise affirm that 
wlien ho is hunted, liaving formerly bitten 
off his .stoiie.s, ho stamlelli upright, and 
shewetli the hunters that he hath nono 
for them, and therefore his death cannot 
piofit them, by means whereof (hey aio 
averted, and .seek for another.” -Rr/V/* 
Nat u ltd Jlisiory, p. 80. An early essayist 
refers to this belief without seeming to 
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question the accurocy of it. The beaiier, 
wfien hee hearos the hoiindes, he knows 
for what they hunt, and immediately to 
st^cure liis skinne, he biteih of his stones. 
Nature hath taught both it and vs how to 
piGservo ourselves -.^’ — Tin ill’s EssayXj 
1('09, 1. 3 •verso. 

Bed.-Ady says: *Mt appearetli still | 
among common silly country peoi)Ie, how 
they had learned charms by tradition 
from Popisli times, for curing oattel, men, 
women, and children ; for churning of 
butter, for baking their broad, and many 
other occasions ; one or two whereof 1 will 
rehearse only, for brevity. An old woman 
in Essex, who Avas living in my time, slio 
had also lived in Queen Maries time, had 
](’arncd thence many Popish charms, one j 
whereof Ava.s this ; every night when she 
lay doAvn to sleep slie charmed her bed, 
.saying : 

^ Mattliew, Mark, Luke, and JoJin, 
The bed be blest that I lye on ; ’ j 

and this would slie repeat throe times, re- 1 
posing great contidence therein, because 
ias she said) she had been tauglit it, wlioii 
she was a ynuug maid, by the Cluirch-meu 

of those times. •('andfe in the Dark, 

p. o8. This idea may have i 
had its germ in St. Jolin’s Gospel, xx., | 
J2. In Ooi nwall, an experiment was onc*e | 
made on some poor, w ho w'ere coaxed Avith | 
great diiliculty into confessing what they j 
said the la..st thing before lht?y got into i 
bed, and it Avas a varied ami extended j 
ffirm of the above, namely : i 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, ; 
Bless the bed that I lie on. j 

1'^onr Angels around niy bed, i 

One to foot, and one to head. 


Bedlaimer. — Bedlamcr was a name 
for a Fool. Ho used to carry a/horn. 
Qiuero, if thence the expression ^’horn- 
mad.’* See BraitliAvaito’s Boulster Lec- 
ture,” 1(510, p. 212. Comp. Torn of Bed- 
lam . 

Bedlam Besrgrars. See Hallindl 

in V. 

Beer. - ' “ A booko hoAve to brew’e- 
all sortes of beere,’ was licensed at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1591, but is not 
at present knoAvn. See Hazlitt’s BihL 
Coll. Gen. Index, Beer, Oallohelgicus, 
Wine, and Y- Worth. Throe halfpenny 
beer and single beer are mentioned 
in the Church wardens’ and Chamber- 
lain’s Accounts of Kingston, Surrey, 
24 Hon. VI 1., and provided for the enter- 
tainment at the King-Game and Robin 
Hood. A kilderkin of each cost togotlicr 
2s. Id. The term Dorfor Douhle Ale is^ 
applied to a dissolute person in a poem 
printed by Hazlilt (Fopular Poetry, iii., 
2%, at seqq.) The subjoined passage 
seems to be notning more than an allitera- 
tion intended to coin^ey a complete devo- 
tion to beer he w;ants nothing bnt the 
ale-tap and toast, till ho is laid under the 
turf : 

“Call me the sonne of Bee re, and then 
coniine 

Me to the tap, the tost, the turfe ; let 
wine 

Nehn* shiTio ui)on me.” 

ITesperides, 1(51B, p. 87. Comp. Halli- 
AAdl’s Diet, in v. Putting a cold iron 
bar upon the barrels, to preseiTe the beer 
from being soured by thunder, has been 
noticed in another section. This is par-- 
ticularly practiced in Kent and Hereford- 
shire. 


And tAvo to carry me w hen I’m dead.” 

Bede’s-Well. -About a mile to the 
Avost of .1 arrow (near XeAvcastlo-upon- 
Tyno), there is a well still called Bcnle’s 
Moll, to which, as latis as the year 1740, it 
was a prevailing custom to l)ring childreji 
troubled Avith any disease or infirmity; a 
crof)ked pin Avas put in, and the well laA'ed 
dry belAveen each dipping. My infonnant 
has .seen twenty cliildTon brought to- 
gether on a Sunday, to he dipperl in Ibis 
Avell. at which also, on Midsummer Kve, 
there was a great resort of neighbouring 
people, Avith bonfiro.s, jn'isic, Ac. Brand’s 
Newcastle, ii., 54. 

Bedfellow. -Men used formerly to 
sleep together. eAoii those of rank*, as 
Henry V, and Lorfl Scroop, mid it was so 
abroad. We find Charles VTll. of Prance 
and the Duke of Orleans occupving the 
same bed. See Hnzlitt’s Vevefian Itepnh- 
lie, 1900, ii., 43. Compare an interp.sting 
not* in Nares, IS.")!' in v., Hnlliivell’s 
Diet,, 1800, HI V. and Span C onnter, infra. 


Bees. — A vulgar prejudice preA-^ails in 
many places of England that Avhen bce» 
remove or go away from tlieir hives, the* 
owner of them will die soon after. xV 
clergyman in DoA^onshiro informed Mr. 
Brand, about 1790, that Avheri a Devonian 
makes a purchase of bees, the payment i& 
noA'er made in money, but in things, corn 
for iiKstauce, to the Amine of the sum agreed 
upon. And the bees are never removed 
but on a Good Eriday. In “The Living 
Jjibrario,” translated by John Molle, 1621, 
j Ave read; “ WJio Avon id beleeve without 
superstition (if experience did not make' 
it credible), that mo.st commonly all the 
bees die in their lii\'os if the master br 
mistress of the house chance to die, except 
the laves ho presently removed into some- 
other place. And yet 1 knoAV this hat it 
I hapned to folke no way stained Avith 
I superstition.” Hilman obseiwes, respect-' 
1 ing bee.s: “The tinkling after them Avith 
I a Avarming pan, frying pan, or kettle, 
j of good use to let the neighbours know 
j yon haA'e a SAvann in the air, w-hich yoit 
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claim wherever it lights; but I believe of 
very little purpose to the reclaiming the 
bees, who are thought to delight in no 
noise but their own/^ — Tusser Eedirhms, 
1710, ed. 1744, p. 42. I found the follow- 
in the “Argus/’ a London newspaper. 
Sept. 13, 1700: “A superstitious custom 
prevails at every funeral in Devonshire, 
of turning round the beehives that be- 
longed to the deceased, if he had any, and 
that at the moment the cori)se is carry- 
ing out of the house. At a iunenil some 
time since at Cullompton, of a rich old 
farmer, a laugliable circumstance of this 
sort occurred : for just as the corpse was 
placed in the horse, and the horsemen, to 
a large nunibor, were di\awu up in order 
for the procession of (ho funeral, a person 
called out, * Turn the bees ’ when a ser- 
vant who had no kiiowleiige of such a 
custom, instead of turning the hives 
about, lifted them up, and then laid 
them down on their siiles. The bees, tlnis 
hastily invaded, instantly attacked and 
fastened on the horses and tlieir riders. 
Jt was in vain they galloped off, the bees 
as precipitately followed, and left their 
stings as marks of their indignation. A 
general confusion took place, attended 
with loss of hats, wigs, A'c., and the eorp.se 
during the conilict was left unattended ; 
nor was it till after a considerable time 
that the funeral attendants could be ral- 
lied, in oriler to proceed to the interment 
of their deceased friend.” The necessity 
of inviting hoes to tlio funeral of their 
late owner, having previously apprised 
them of his decease, and of clothing the 
hive in mourning, is a very common and 
familiar superstition still, or at least very 
recently, cherished in many parts of Eng- 
land. The correspondciitpS of “Notes and 
Queries ” have contributed to assenil)lo 
very numerous examples of its existence. 
The bees are thnnghf fo have a presci- 
ence of the death of their muster; but 
formal notice of the event, and a summons 
or reoiiest to serve his successor, are 
thouglit to be essential to tlio preservation 
and welfare of the insects. 

Beg-grar my Neigrhbour. ~ - x\ 
well-known simple game at cards, where 
the two players divide the pack, and the 
winner is the one, who succeeds in getting 
the majority of court cards, especially 
knaves. Whether Taylor, the water-poet, 
ititended the allusion to it in liis Moitoy 
lt)21, seriously, he cites it there. And see 
Davis, Suppl. (ilosmnj, 1881, in v. 

Beg:c;:ar's Bush Fair. This was a 
fair held at Uye in Sussex on St. llart.lwdo- 
mew’a Day, by virtue of a charter granted 
in 1290 by Edward 1. It was not origi- 
nally appointed for that date, but was 
altered to it in 13f)5 ; the mayor used to 
be chosen on the same anniversary, lleg- 


gar’s Bush lay just above the hospital 
grounds; the fair was limited to stalls 
kept by small pedlars, and has been long 
discon ti 11 uod. While it lasted tlio lord of 
the manor of Brede claimed, through 
his steward, a trilling fee from each stall- 
keeper by way of iiomiiiai rent ; but he 
ceased to attend in consequence of having 
been once rouglily handled, and driven 
out of the place. A ring which, so lato 
as 1878, was still to be seen in a Held 
near the King’s Head inn, was the lasc 
ijaemento of the iiractico of hull-baiting, 
formerly usual on this occasion. The last 
bull-baiting is said to have been about 
18U8. It seems very probable that Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s play of licrigar^s 
liatihy printed in the folio of 1847, but 
acted as early as 1822, was so (‘ailed from 
the locality near Uye, as Eletcher was a 
Rye man. 

Befirgar’s Clack-Dish. -- The 

beggars, it is observable, two or three 
centuries ago, used to proclaim their want 
by a wooden dish with a moveable cover, 
which they clacked, to shew that their 
vessel was empty. This appears from a 
passage (luotcd on another occa.siori by 
Grey. Grey’s assci ti on may be supported 
by the following passage in Middleton’s 
“Family of Love,” 1()()8:-- 

“ Gar. - can you think I get my living 
by a bell and a clack-dish P 

Dr u fill. By a bell and a elack-disliP 
How’s that? 

Ge.i\ Why, by bogging, Sir,” &l\ 

And by a stage direction in the second 
part of Hey wood’s “Edward IV.” 1800: 
“ Enter Mrs. Blague, poorly drest, beg- 
i girig witli her bask(‘t and clap-disb.” 

I Belfry.-- Election of a mayor there. 
Seo Jirigh (lim/sru. 

Bell, Book, and Candle. — The 

solemn form of excoinmunicatioji under 

the Uouiish Church. See Nares, 18ol>, 

in V. 

Bell Corn. - A small perquisite be- 
longing to tlio clerk of certain par- 
ishes in Nort h Wales. Pennant’s IF/iitc- 
ford and lloUjwrll, 1798, p. 100. It 
seems to hav(> been connected with the 
service for riiiging the Passing and other 
bells. 

Bellman. See Nares, GJossary, 1859, 
in V., where his function in blessing slee- 
pers as he i^assed their doors on his rourul, 
is noticed. 

Bellman of the Dead.- -Till the 
middle of the 18th century, a person called 
tlio Bell-man of the Dead went about the 
streets of Paris, dressed in a deacon’s robe, 
ornamented with deaths’ heads, bones, and 
tears, ringing a bell, and exclaiming, 
“ Awake, you that sleep ! and pray to God 
for the (load ! ’’ I’liis custom prevailed 
still longer in s(;me of the provinces, where 
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they permitted even the trivial parody, 
“ Prenez vos feirunes, oinbrassoz-les.’’— 
ro!ya(/<'irr d l*ariSj i., 71. 

Bells. - It is well known that before 
the present principles of horology wore 
established, a clock was nothing more than 
a piece of striking machinery, moved first 
by hydra nlic preshiue, and afterward by 
the action of a bell. Hence in German, 
Anglo-SaxoTi, I'lencli, and other languages 
the same word stood, and still stands, tor 
a bell and for a clock. Hazlitt’s i'cnctian 
BepuhliCy iv., 3-M4). The ancients had 
some sort of bells. I lind tlie word “ Tin- 
tiiinabula,'^ which we usually render bells, 
in Martial, diivenal, and Suetonius. The 
Homans appear to have been summoned 
by these, of whatever size or form they 
were, to their hot baths, and to the busi- 
ness of public places. In the account we 
have of the gifts made by St. Hunstuii to 
Malrnesbuiy Abbey, it appears that bells 
were not very common in that age, for he 
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grave-stone in the Church-yard. When 
mad people wore brought to be dipj^d in 
the Saint\s Pool, it was necessary zt^ per- 
form certain ceremonies, in which there 
wins a mixture of Druidism and Popery. 
After remaining all night in the Chapel, 
bound witli ropes, the bell was set upon 
their head with great solemnity. It was 
the popular opinion that, if stolen^ it 
Avould extricate itself out of the thief’s 
hands, and leturii home, ringing all the 
way.” It is added: ” Kor some years 
past this bell has been locked up, to pre- 
vent its being used for superstitious ijur- 
poses. It is but justice to the Highlanders 
to say that the dipping of mad people in 
St. Fillan’s pool and using the other cere- 
nionies, was common to them with the 
Lowdanders. “The origin of the bell,” 
pursues the aulhor of the above narrative, 
‘‘ is to be referi-cd to the most remote age.s 
of the Celtic Churclies, whoso ministeis 
spoke a dialect of that language. Ara 
Trode, one of the most antient Icelandic 


says the liberality of that prelate con- | liistorians, tells us, in his second chapter, 


sisted cliiefly in such things as were then 
wonderful and strange in England, among 
wliich lie reckons the large bells and organs 
he gave them. An old boll at Canter- 
bury took tw-euty-four men to ring it ; an- 
other required thiity-two men (ui sovan- 
(fum. I’he noblest peal of ten bells, with- 
out exception, in England, whether tone 
or tune he considered, is said to be in St. 
Margaret’s Chnreh, Leicester. When a 
full peal was rung, thtj ringers w’ore paid 
puUarc ClasfdcAtm. Duraiidus tells us 
that, ” wdien any one is dying, bells must 
bo softly tolled, that the people may put 
up their prayers: tjvice for a woman and 
thrice for a man: if for a clergyman, as | 
many times as lie had orders, and at the 


that when tlie Norwegians first planted a 
colony in Ireland, about the year 870, ‘ Eo 
tempore orat Islaudia silvis coiicrcta, in 
medio montium et liitoriuu; turn erant 
hie viri Christiani, quos Norwegi Papas 
appellant : et illi peregre profecti sunt 
ex eo quod nollent esse hie cum viris Etli- 
nicis, et reliuquobant post so Nolas et 
Baculos: ex illo poteiat discerni quod 
essent viri Christiani.’ Nola and Bajula 
both signify handbells. Ear in the 19th 
century it is curious to meet with things 
which astonislicd Giraldus, the most credu- 
lous of mortals, in the l‘2th. St. Eillan i.s 
said to have died in (il9. In the tenth 
year of his reign, Robert the Bruce 
granted the Church of Killin in Gleiido- 


concUision a peal on all the bells, to di.stin- I chart, lo the Abbey of Inchatfrny, on con- 


guish the quality of the person for 
Avhom tlie people aie to jiut up their 
prayers. A bell, too, must be rung 
wliiio Iho corpse is conducted to 
church, and during the bringing it out of 
the church to the grave.” This seems to 
aCfiount lor a custom still preserved in tlie 
North of England, of making numeral dis- 
tinctions at the’ conclusion of this cere- 
mony : j.c., nine knells for a man, six ior 
a w’oma’n, and three for a child, w-hich are 
undoubteiily the vestiges of this ancient 
injunction of popery.— //n/hmrihj, lib. i,, 
c. 4. It appears from an account of Killin 
Darish, co. Perth, printed in the end of 
the 18th century, in Sin(^lair’s Siotistual 
■\crounf, tliat at that time there was a 
bell “ belonging to the Chapel of St. 
Eillan, that was in liigh reputation among 
the votaries of fhat Saint in old Times. 
It .seems ” (says the writer) “ to bo of some 
mixed metal. It is about a foot high, and 


1 p 11 tijvviij}' riiyines on oeiis m 

of an oblong form. It usually lay on a : Helpc to Discourse,^’ edit. 1033, p. 03 


dition that one of the canons slioiild offici- 
ate in the Kirk of StrathiiJlan.” The bell 
of 8t. Mura, or Muranus, wdiich long be- 
longed to the Abbey of Mabiaii, near Innis- 
bowen, c. Donegal, founded in the 7t}i 
century, during the reign of Abodle Slaine, 
w-as said to have descended from Heaven, 
ringing loudly, hut that as it approached 
the earth, the tongue detached itself, and 
returned w'hence it came, till the bronze 
object w'as deposited in some holy recep- 
tacle. This bell was regarded with pecu- 
liar veneration by the local peasantj\v, and 
especially as a medium for mitigating thfi 
pains of childbirth. It was eventually 
sold to the late Lord Londesborough, and 
is figured (the size of the original) in 
MiscHUinea (iraphica, 1857, plate xxx. 
See some curious particulars upon the 
subject of bells in Spelvnan's History of 
Sacrilege,” p. 284, et scq. I find the foL 
lowing monkish rhymes on bells in “A 
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En ego Campana, iiuiiqii*am denimtio 
vail a, 

Laudo Deum vcrum, Plebcm voco, con- 
grego Clei-uni, 

Defmictos plaiigo, vivos voco, fiilmina 
fraogo, 

Vox irioa, vox vitw, voco vos iid sacra 
veriite. 

Sanctos collaudo, loiiitioa iugo, fuiieia 
L claudo, 

^Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbatlia 
pango : 

Fxcito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco crneii- 
tos.’' 

Misson, in bis “Travels,” says : “ Pinging 
of bells is one of tlieir great delig^lt^, 
especially in the country. 'I'liey liave a 
particular way of doing this; but their 
■chinios cannot b(3 ret;koned so much as of 
the same kiml with those of Holland ami 
tlie Low Countries.” By the vill of a 
mercer of London, named Donne, de- 
posited in the Hustings Court, the tenor 
hell of Bow Church', Cheapside, used long 
to be rung every day at six o’clock in the 
morning and eiglit in the evening. Air. 
Tanswell has furnished the following ex- 
(lacts from the Churchwardens’ Books of 
l.ambeth : Payd for making the 

great clapper to a sinitliie in VVhite 
Chapel, it waying xxxi. lb. et dim. at vid, 
the pounde, Lxs'. S)d. lol'8. item, the olde 
.gieat belle that was broken in the time of 
Roger AVynslo, Ryohaid Sharpe, and John 
Lucas, cliurcliwardoiis, in loUH, did co»i- 
tain in woighte xiiii. cwt. one quarter, and 
x\ii. lb. Payd for ryngynge when the 

Pj’ince came from Spain, 12s. IdjO. June 
27. To the ryngers the day the Prince was 
haptizeil, Js. it >33, October 15. Payd for 
ryngynge on the Duke’s hiithday, 7s 
!705. Ap. ItJ. Cave the^ringers when the 
siege of Gibraltar was raised, I of,-.’’ Hh- 
(ory of Lamhc.th, p. 108. Du Cange 
<1 notes an authority to shew that in the 
•iine of Charles IV. of I'nincc, 1378, the 
nvigiug of bolls was ro<*ngnized as a royal 
salutation, and Kennett soem.s to estab- 
lish that in this country it used, in the 
lifteenth century at least, to be looked 
upon as an alfront to a bi.sliop if llie bells 
were not set in motion on his ap- 
proach to any town within his dio- 
cese. - an/o/- yan<jiij Anno 1378, 

Kennett MS., a.d., 1414, quoted by 
Kllis, In Articles to be inquired of 
within the Archdeaconry of Yorke (anv 
.year till 1(54 0), 1 jind the following; 
“ Whether there bo any within your 
parish or chapclry that use to ring bells 
superstitiously upon any abrogated h*)li- 
or the eves thereof.” The custom of 
jijyoicing with bells on high festivals, 
'Christmas Day, is derived to us from 
the times of popery. The ringing of bells 
on the arrival of emperors, bishops, ab- 


; bots, Ac., at places under their own jiiris- 
I diction was also an old custom. WFience 
wo seem to have derived the modern com- 
pliment of welcoming persons of conse- 
quence by a idieerful peal. In the Cluii 'ih- 
Avarflens’ Account of Waltham, 34 Hen. 
VIII. iheie is this: “ Item, paid for tho 
ringing at the Prince his coming, a 
Penny.” In similar accounts for St. 
Tiauronce’s Parish, Reading, is the fol- 
lowing article under 1514. “ It. payd for 
a galon of ale, for the ryngers, at the 
d<eiitli of tho Kyng of Scots, ijd.” The re- 
joicing by ringing of bells at marriages of 
; any consequence, is every where common. 
On the fifth hell at the church of Kendal 
in Westmoreland is the following inscrip- 
tion, alluding to this usage: 

‘vlii Wedlock bands, 

All ye who join with hands 
Your hearts unite; 

So .shall oar tuneful tongues combine 
I To laud, the nui)t.ial rite.’^ 

! Nicol.soii and Burn’s Wcshiioiclnrul and 
I Cu mhei la ml , i., 020. “ I remember once 

I that in the dead time of tho night tlieie 
: came a country-fellow to my uncle in a 
; groat haste, iiitreating him lo give older 
; for knocking the bells, his wife being in 
! labour, (a thing usual in Spain), my good 
I curate then waked me out of a. sound 
I sleep, saying, Rise, Pedro, instantly, and 
! ring the bells, for child-birth, (piickly 
! quickly. I got up immediately, and as 
i fools have good memories, I retained tho 
I words quickly, quickly, and knocked the 
bells so nimbly, that tho inhabitants of 
the town really believed it had been for 
fire.” 7Vie Lucky Idiot, t ran si, from Qne- 
vedo, 1731, p. 13. The small bells which 
are seen in ancient ropiesentaiions of her- 
j milages were most probjibly intended tf> 
1 drive away evil spirits. On the ringing of 
! bells for this purpose, mueh may be col- 
i lected from Magiiis “ de Tintiniiabulis.” 

I Brand writes; “Duratulus would lidVc* 
i thouglit it a prostitution of the sacroii 
utensils, had he heard tliein rung, as I 
have often done, with the greatest im- 
propriety, on winning a long main at 
cock-fighting. He would, perhaps, have 
I talked m another strain, and have repre- 
i sented these aih'ial enemies as lending 
; their assistance to ring them. In 14(51 
; is a. charge in the Cluirclnvardens’ Ao- 
; counts of Sandwich for bread and drink 
: for ‘‘ ryngers in the gret Tluuuleryng.” 

• In “ 1’he Burnynge of Paules Church in 
I London,” 15(51, we find enumerated, 

I among other Popish superstitions ring- 
I ing the hallowed belle m great tenipcstes 
j of light ninges.” Aubrey say.s ; “At Paris 
j wlicn it begins to thunder and lighten, 

I they do presently ring out the great hell 
I at the Abbey of 8t. Germain, which they 
: do believe makes it cease. Tlje like was 
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wont to be done heretofore in- Wiltshire. 
When it thundered and lightened, they 
did ri?ig St. Adhelrn’s bell at Malmesbury 
Abbey. The curious do say that the ring- 
ing of bells exceedingly disturbs spirits.” 
MlscrUanles, p. 118- Our forefathers, 
however, did not entirely trust to the 
ringing of bells for the disper.sioii of tem- 
pests, for in 1313 a cross, full of roliqnes 
of divers saints, was sot on St. Paulis 
.steeple to pie.serve from all danger of 
t<?n»pests. In 1783, Prederic II. of 
Prussia prohibited the ringing of^ hells 

on such occasions. Sru's-li ttcr of Nov. 3, 

1783, cited by Hriind. — Hering advises 
tliat ‘‘ the bells in cities and townos be 
rung often, and the great ordnance dis- 
charged; thereby the aire is purified. • 
Cfn ttnn Bvles for this time of resiilential 
(ih.'ifn'ani'.e, lOlio. In Googo’s translation 
of Naogeorgiis, we have the following lines 
Oil the subject : 

and 


‘‘ If that the thunder chaunce to lore 
stonnio toinpost shake, 

A wonder is it not for to see the wretches 
how they quake, 

Howe that no fayth at all they have, nor 
trust in any thing, 

The Clarke doth all the bells forthwith at 
once in steeple ring : 

With woiul'rous sound and deeper fane, 
than lie was wont before, 

Till in the loflio heavens dark, the thun- 
der bray no more. 

For in those ebristnod belles they tliinke, 
doth lie such powre and miglit 

As able is the toinpost great, ami 
storiuo to vanquisb. quiglit. 

I sawe myself at Nainuburg once, a towiie 
in 'roring coast, 

.\ belle that with this title bolde Inrself 
did proudly boa.st : 

P>y name I Mary called am, with sound I 
put to flight 

^I’ho thunder-crackes and hurl full stornios, 
ami cvej-y wicked .sp right. 

Such things when as tho.se belles can do, 
no wonder certainlie 

H is, if that the Papistes to their tolling 
al waves Hie. 

When hailc, or any raging storine, or tem- 
pest comes in sight, , 

Or thunder boltes, or light niug fierce, that i iq(wi 
every place doth smight . ’ ' ’ • 

The popular rhyme of Ontoijes 


fabrics, were under the supervision of tli© 
consistory court of the diocese. Oki the 
24th October, 1(517, the parochial authori- 
ties at 8tratford-on-Avon were cited to 
appear at Worcester to answer a charge of 
having allowed the Church of the Holy 
, Trinity anti its bolls to fall out of repair. 

J Extracts by J. 0. llaHhccll from the ]'(;**- 
i fry/ Book of the Cfiurck of the Holy Tri- 
I ?i/fy/, 18()5, p. 19. 

; The large kind of bells, now used 
' in churclie.s, are said to have been 
; invented by Paulin us, Pi. shop of Noiu, 
j in Campania, whence the Cuvnxina of 
! the lower Latinity, about tlie 400th 
; year of the Chri.stian tera. TVo hun- 
I died years aflorwartis they appear lo 
’ have been in general u.so in churclies. Mr. 

■ Bingham, however, thinks thi.s a vulgar 
' error ; and at the same time he informs ns 
of an invention before bells of convening 
; religious assernblios in monasteries : it 
j was going by tiirms to every one/s cell, 
and with the knock of a hammer calling 
I the monks to chuicli. Tiii.s instrument wa-s 
; calle<l the Night Signal and the WuktMi- 
i iug Mallet. In many of the colleges at 
•; Oxford, the Bible-clerk knocks at every 

• room door with a key to waken the stn- 
1 dents in the morning, before lu? begins tu 
i ring the chapel bell. .\ vestige, it sliouhl 

‘ seem, of the ancient mona.stic custom. Tiie 
I Jews used trumpets for hells. The Turks 
j do not permit the irso of tliem at all: the 
! Greek Church under their domiMion still 
i follows their old custom of using wooden 
; boards, or iron plates full of l:oles, which 
; they hold in their hands and knock with a 
; hammer or mallet, to call the people to- 
i gether to church. Durandns tells vis, “ Jn 

• fostis qua? ad gratiam pertinent, Cam- 
; pame tumnltuo.sins tinninnt et prolixins 
; concrepant.” Buliooab:., lib. i. cap. 4, 

i p. 12. At Venice and cl.sewfiere, in the 
: beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
’ find hells employed in lien of clocks, and 
; the hours of the day and niglit. were 
; divided and jiolifioct by this proce.ss. A 
: decree of the Venetian Council of Ten 

• ill 1310, ordered, ‘‘that no person whoso- 
j ever shall be suffered uTtbout special 
I licence to walk abroad after the third hi ll 
i of the niqht. Uazlitt's ]'eneHan liepuh- 

ii., 000. But tbi.s was part of an 


Lemons f in connection Avitli church bells 
is too well known for repetition ; but 
we are told that tiiore was in the 
eighteenth century a notice at Chis- 
wick that from the mu.sic of the bells there 
could be made out “ My dun cow has just 
calved. Sir Richard Phillips, Walk from 
London to Kew, 1817, p. 212. The bells of 
our early churclie.s, as'vvell as the general 


I exceptional re.sirict ion, a.s it was during an 
ami j acute political crisis. 

China has been remarkably famons 
for its bells. Father Lc Comte tells. 
U.S, that at Pekin there are seven 
hells, each of which weighs one hundied 
and twenty thou.sand pounds. Comp. 


l>itchfiekF.s Old Enijlisli (JustoTiis, 1896, ch. 

XV. 

BellSi Bsiptisin of.- Bells were a 
great object of superstition among our 
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ancestors ; each of thorn was represented 
to hate its peculiar name and virtues, and 
many are said to have T-etained great 
affection for the churches to which they 
belonged and where they were consecrated. 
^Vhen a bell was removed fi‘oin its original 
and favourite situation, it was sometimes 
supposed to taK’c a iiiglitly trip to its old 
place of residence, unless exerci&ed in the 
evening, and secnred with a chain or 
rope. — Warner’s Ifampshhe, ii., 102. In 
an Italian OrdinaU of the lifteenlh cen- 
tury, one of tlie miniatures represents the 
blessing of the bell by the bishop, or ine- 
late, attended by his clergy, and by a 
person who wears a beard, and carries his 
cap in hand apparently a Jay attendant. 
The bell is lai(l oii a cushion or ottoman 
and is apparently of large dimensions, 
Tlie presiding dignitary holds the service- 
b(jok befoi'c him, and roads from it the 
service, ivhioh follows in Ihe test: he in- 
vokOvS the divine blessing oii Ihe water witii 
which the bell is to be baptised. Egel- 
rick, .Vbbot of Oroyland, about the time 
of King Kdgar, cast a ring of ‘^ix hells, to 
all whioli he gave names, as Bartholo- 
mew, IJetlilehom, 1’nrketul, The His- 
torian tells us ids predecessor Turketul 
had led the ivay in this fancy. 'Ihc super- 
stition is one which we find indicated in the 
^‘Beehive of the Romish Church,” a compi- 
lation by George Gilpin, 1579, and which 
was followed in many other places at a 
later period, particularly at Winchester 
and at Clirist-Oliurch, Oxford. Iii the ^ 
cluirchwardens’ accounts of St. Lau- ; 
rence’s Parish Reading, anno 11 lien. ! 
Vll., is the following article ; “ It. payed ^ 
for lialow'iiig of tlie bell named Harry, , 
vjs, viijd. andovir that Sir Willm ►Symys, I 
Richard Clech, and MaiMres Smyth, hoyng ; 
Gf)dfadcrs and Godiuoder at the Conse- • 
cracyon of tlie same boll, and beryng all ■ 
otld costs to the Siiffrygan.” Coates, i 
Hist, of ItrodliHf, i., 214. Pennant, speak- ; 
ing of St. Wenefride’s Well, (in Flint- 
shire), says: ‘vA bell belonging to the 
Church w-as also christened in honour of 
her. I cannot learn the names of the gos- 
sips, wdio, as usual, were doubtless rich 
persons. On the ceremony they all laid 
hold of the rone : bestow ed a name on tie? 
bell: and the priest, sprinkling it with 
holy water, baptized it in the name of tlie 
leather, ifec., &e. ; he then cloathod it w ith 
a fine garment. After this the gossips 
gave a grand feast, and made great pre- 
sents, wiiich the priest received in behalf 
of the bell. Tluis blessed it Avas endi)y'ed 
with great powers, allayed (on being rung) 
all storms; diverted the thunder-bolt: 
drove aAvay evil spirits, 'riiose conse- 
crated bells weie ahvays inscribed.” The 
inscription on that in question ran thus ; 


Sancta Wenefreda, Deo hoc commen- 
dare memento, 

Ut pietate sua nos servet ab hosle 
cruento.” 

And a little lower was another acldrc\ss : 

“ Protege preco pia quos convoco, Virgo 
JMaria.” 

“The following ceremonies,” observes 
Mr. Tanswell, “ were formerly used at tne 
baptism of bells: — 1, the bell must be first 
baptized before it may bo bung iu tlie 
steeple ; 2, the bell must be baptized by a 
bishop or his dejiuty : 3, in the baptism of 
the boll there is used holy water, oil, salt, 
cream, : I, the boll must have god- 
fathers, and they must be persons of high 
rank; o, the boll must be washed by the 
I hand of a bishop; (>, the bell must be 
I solemnly crossed by the bishop , 7, the bell 
i must be anointed by the bishop : 8, the 
j hell must be w^ashed and anointed in tlie 
! name of the 'rrinity: 9, at the baptism of 
i the boll they pray literally for the bell. 
The following is part of the curious pray- 
ers used at the above ceremony: 

“‘Lord, grant that w'hatsoever this 
holy bell, thus washed and baptized and 
blessed, shall sound, all deceils of Satan, 
all danger of whirlwind, thunder and 
I lightning, and tempests, may be driven 
j away, and that devotion may increase in 
i Christian men wlien they hear it. O Lord, 

I iM)ui* upon it tJiy heavenly blessing, tliat 
' Avhen it sounds in thy people’s ears they 
i may adore thee: may their faith and de- 
votion increase: the doA'il he afraid and 
tremble, and fly at the sound of it. (> 
Lord, sanction it by thy Holy Spirit, that 
the fiery darts of the devil may be made 
to fly backw ards at the sound thereof, tlmt 
it mav deliver us from the danger of wind, 
thunder. A’c., and grant. Lord, that all 
that come to the clinrch at the sound of 
it may he free from ail temptations of the 
devil.’ ” IHstnif/ of Lomhrlh,, 1858, p. 
R)5. In the Dinrif of the Abho Legrix of 
Saintes, under 1781, avo read : -.1 anna ry 
4, After Higli Mass, the blessing of ii 
bell, weighing about G cAvt., took place. 
M Delaagt*, tlie Dean, performed the core- 
inony, at Avhich all the Canons and tlie 
under-choir assisted. M. le Marquis de 
Moiiconseil and Madame la Comtesse de 
la Tour du Pin were (jodfathcr ami <iOiU 
mfdhcr. -A ntiquary for 18<)8, p. 208. Tlie 
folloAving is from the programme of tlu? 
cerenionv of the blessing of the noA*/ hells 
j in vSt. Mary’s Roman Catholic* Church, 
I \GAvport : “The ancient and solemn rite 
i of blessing bells is full of meaning, and 
I very expressive. The Bishop, vested Avilii 
i mitre and crozier, begins by intoning the 
j I. Psalm, ‘ Miserere mei Den's,’ foIloArod by 
I the liii., Ivi., Ixvi,, Ixix., Ixxxv. and cxxix. 
j Psalms, Avhicli he recites aloud together 
i with his clergy These psalms are ex- 
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piessive of confidence in obtaining the pro- 
tection of Alini^^hty God when invoked hy 
prayer, and it is especially tlie object of 
the" benedict ion service to ask of God to 
jiianifest his power against tlie spirits of 
w icked ness, n lienever tliese bells sliall be 
souiuled. "riie llishoi^ next proceeds to 
bless n iiter, w ith whicli, according to apos- 
tolic tnulition, salt is mingled; and with 
this water the bells are washed inside and 
out, and wiped afterwards with a linen | 
cloth beiuo, no doubt, has arisen the in- I 
correct expression of baptism (d* bells. | 
While this is being done, seven psalms of j 
praise are recited, and tlien the hells aie ] 
anointed, liist wdth the oil used for the 
sick and tlying, and afterwards with holy 
chrism, such as is used to anoint bisliops, 
priests and kings. After anointing eacli 
bell tbe Inshop prays * Grant, wo he- | 
seocli Thee, O laird, that tliis vessel, j 
moulded for 'Phy Clnirch, be sanctified hy i 
the Holy Snirit, so that the faithful may i 
hy its tolling bo invited to their rewind. : 
And when its melodious notes sound in j 
the ears of the people, let their faith and j 
vlevotinn increase; lot every snare of the ; 
enemy, rattling hail, rnsliing wlnrhvinds, ; 
iVjc.-' be driven to a distance ; let Thy • 
mighty right liand lay the powers of the 
air low-,’ t\:c. When the bells have been ; 
blessed, the Hishop places a burning • 
thurible witli incense nnderneat}) each ; 
hell, wliilst the Ixxxxvi. Psalm is rccite<l. I 
Tbe whole cei’omony is concluded by a : 
deacon clmnting a portion of the holy ! 
Gospel.’^ Ihironins informs ns that Pope ! 
John Xllf., in 1)(38, consecrated a very I 
large tumv cast bell in tbe Latoran Cbnrcli, | 
and gave it tbe name of John, 'I'liis would : 
he .nlinost (•(mieniporaiy with the case in I 
Kngland above-mentioned. ! 

Fim/liiij thr hrUa fxul'uards was an-: 
ciently a practice to wliicli the ant ho- i 
rities of towns, A'C., resorted as a : 
sign of distress, or as an alarm to = 
the people. ilazlitt’s Voimhir Vorfnj, • 
IBtj-t - 0, ii., loj, note. The custom 
lias escajied the notice of onr popular : 
antiqnarios. (!’leveland, in his ‘vPoenis,’^ ; 
IG69, employs the term metaphorically. Jt 
Avas also the usage in some districts of ■ 
Italy, and in otlier parts of the Continent, ! 
to ring the church- hells backward, when ' 
a fire broke out, in order to summon assist- ; 
a nee, as every one on such an occasion i 
Avas formerly, and is indeed still, in 
many places (particularly in Switzer- 
land and SAvedon) bound to lend bis 
aid. That the practice is con- 
siderable antiquity may be inferred 
from the fact that it is mentioned in the 
^'Gesta Roinanorum,*’ and in the old bal- 
lad-poem of Adam Pel. Clyrn of the 
(’lough/’ A’C., Avhen the outlaws came to 
Carlisle to release Cloudesley, it is said : 


‘‘There was many an oute hoi^o iu 
Carlyll blowen, 

And the belles baceAvarde did' they 
ring.” 

Beltein. In Sinclair’s “ Statis. Acc. 

of Scot.” vol. iii. p, 105, the Minister of 
Loudoun in Ayrshire tells ns: “The cus- 
tom still remaims amongst the herds and 
young people to kindle fives in the high 
gionnds, in honour of Bel tan. Jieltan, 
which in Gaelic signifies Baal, or Beks 
Fire, Avas anciently the time of this sol- 
emnity. Ft is noAV kept on St Peter’s 
Day. The minister of (Callander in Ihirth* 
shire reported in 1704, as follows : “ The 
pc-oide of this district have two customs, 
Avbich are fast wearing out, not only iiere, 
hut all over the Higblands, and therefore 
ought to bo taken notice of, Avhile they 
remain. Ppon the first day of Ma.y, AAdiich 
is called Belt an, or Bal-tcin-day, all the 
boys in a townsliip or hanilet meet in the 
moo)‘s. 'riioy cut a table in the green sod, 
of a round figure, by casting a trench in 
the ground of such a ciicumfereiice as to 
liold tlie whole company. They kindle a 
file, nod dress a repast of eggs and milk in 
the consistence of a custard. Ibey knead 
a cake of oalmoal, wliich is toasted at tlie 
embers against a siono. After tlio cus- 
tard is eaten up, tbc\' divide tbo cake into 
So many portions, as similar as possible to 
one another in size and shape, as there 
are persons in the company. They daub 
one of tliese portions all over with char- 
coal, until it be perfectly Itiack. They 
pnt all the bits of tlie (?ake into a bonnet. 
Fvory one, blindfold, draws out a portion. 
Me Avbo bolds tlio bonnet is entitled to the 
last bit. Wlioever draws the black bit is 
tbe devoted persm^, w bo is to bo saci*iticed 
to Baal, Avliose favTiiir they mean to im- 
Iilore, in rendering the year prodncti\'e 
of tiie sustenance of man and beast. 1 here 
is little doubt of these inhuman sacrifices 
liaving been once oifered in this country 
as Avell as in the East, although they now 
pass from the jict of sacrificing, and only 
compel the devoted person to leap three 
times through the flames; with Avhich the 
ceremonies of the festival are closed.” 
Sinclair’s Stuth. .Irr. of ScoflamJ, 
vol, xi. The minister of Logierait, in 
Perthshire, says; “'On the first of May, 
O.S. a festival called lleltan is annually 
Field lieie. Ft is cliielly celebrated by tlfe 
I coAvFierds, Avho assemblci by scores in tFio 
! fields to dross a dinner for themseh^es, of 
I boiled milk and eggs. These dishes they 
; oat Avith a sort of cakes baked for tlio 
occasion, and h.aving small lumps, in the 
form of nipi>les, raised all over the surface. 
The cake might, perhaps, be an offering 
to some deity in the days of Druidism,” 
Pennant’s account of tliis rural sacrifice is 
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more minute. Ho tells us that, on the 
first «f May, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the herdsmen of every village hold 
their bel-toin. “They cut a square 
trench in the ground, leaving the turf in 
the middle; on that they make a fire of 
wood, on which they dress a largo caudle 
of eggs, batter, oatmeal, and milk, and 
bring, besides the ingredients of the 
caudlo, plenty of beer and wliisky : for 
each of the company must contribute 
sometliing. Tho rites begin by spilling 
some of tho caudle on tho grountl, l)y way 
of libation : on that, every one takes^a 
cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised 
nine square knobs, each dedicated to some 
particular being, tho supposed preserver 
of tiicii* flocks and herds, oi' to some par- 
ticular animal, llio real destroyer of them. 
Each person tlien turns bis face to the 
fire, breaks off ii knob, and, flinging it 
over liis sh.^uldcrs, says : — ‘ 'liiis t give to 
thee, preserve tlioii my horses * 'this to 
thee, preserve thou iny slicep and so oji. 
After that, they use tho same ceremony 
to the noxious animals, ‘'iliis 1 give to 
thee, O fox ! save Ihou my lambs ‘this 
to thee, 0 hooded crow;’ ‘this to tliee, 
eagle ! ’ WJion the ceremony is over, they 
dine on the candle; and, after the feast 
is finished, what: is left is hid by two per- 
sons deputed for that pnrposo ; but oji the 
next Sunday they ro-assoinb!e, and finish 
the reliques of the first entertainment.” 
Oemp. In hnul and SI. John\H Kce. 

Benchers. The designation of tlie 
governing bodies or eomiiiit toes at luii- 
coln’s Inn and the two Temples. At Gray’s 
Inn they are termed Ancients, and at 
Clifford’s Inn they were known as Rules. 
The Rench was originally and formerly, 
and is still by strict right, an elective as- 
sembly clioscii fiom th^ wliolt^ constitu- 
ency; but of recent years it has gradually 
and tacitly converted a merely temporary 
and fiduciary power into an absolute oue, 
and spends the revenue of tlio lun, and 
controls its hospitality without any re- 
ference to the Ih'irrislers’ Table, ft is a 
signal abuse and usurpation of long stand- 
ing. which there might bo a considerable 
difficulty in correcting or removing. 

Bene (or Bean) House.— In the 
Old's Almanac, 1018, mention is made of 
“a tapstering or hcnc house,” evidently 
a place of common entertainment, and 
pips-sibly the germ of the modern bean- 
feast, or workmen’s holiday. 

Boned ictio Mensob. — The grace 
before meat, as well as, though not so 
properly, that after it. Furnivall’s 
13aoees Booh; Antiquary for JanuaPiy, 
1895. In the latter place a knife, pre- 
served at tho Louvre, and belonging to the 
16th century, bears the former upon it 
with tho musical notation ; the words are ; 


QuiP. snmpturi henedicat trimis cl* nnus. 
Amen. A very full account of the graces 
pronounced at tho Oxford Colleges will be 
found in Heariie’s Diary, 18(i9, Appendix 
V. Other forms a le found in tho printed 
ccllecfions (Hazlitt’s Jiihl. Coll, vv. Craves 
and Heaqer) \ and doubtless there were 
many no longer known. 

Bencdictio Panis. The blessing 
on the consecrated bread used in fhe Com- 
munion ; it is printed in the service-books 
for Salisbury and other uses, with tlio 
other forms of a similar character. 

Bonedictio Sails et Aquas. 

A form of prayer found in the Rornisli 
service-books, including those for Ihig- 
lisb use. It is inferrible from the Jlur- 
liam Ritual iliat this blew.sing was pro- 
nounced when the salt was poured into 
the w-ater, for Ihe rubric is : “ Hie mit- 
tatur sal in aqua, Ronedictio salis et 
Aquae. Gratia Domini vobiscum.” In 
the Durliain Ritual (Surtees Society, 
1840, pp. 97-104), a remarkable series 
of forms of benediction are give.i, 
dating from tho ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. It. seems to have been an ancient 
practice to bless objects of use and com- 
simiptioii under a variety of circum- 
stances; and we here find: Jtrncdicflo 
.snper rasa n-perta in locis antiqiiis, Bcn<:~ 
divfio (utorunlihvt vasoruin. Jivne(iicf.}o 
Arhonnn, licncdtcflo Ponitnvni, Jtrnvdic- 
fio Panis, Brncflictio ad omnia qinr rohi- 
vris, Bcncdirl io Domas, Benvdirfio qnando 
jadiclnw c.dtnri sunt homines^ Erorrismin 
aqua, ad Fart inn livquirrndinn , Bcnrdicfio 
Aqua:, Bcnviliciio \ csfiinn virqininu, and 
Bencdictio Lac et Mel. This frequent and 
habitual resort to adjuialion and prayer 
led to the introduction of the liturgical 
Benedict Ion al. 

Bcnediction-Posset. See Sack 

Posset. 

Benefit of Clerj^y. - This privilege 
was abolished by 7 tt 8 Goo. IV. Ref ore 
that time, it appears that a felon could 
plead benefit of clergy, and bo saved by 
what was aptly enough termed the neck- 
verse, which was very usually the miserere 
me.i of Psalm 51, but was at the judge’s 
discretion. At a period w'hen capital 
punishment was inflicted on what would 
now bo considered terribly slight grounds, 
such a means of evasion was perhaps not 
improperly connived at. In our old jest 
books, liowever, ihe practice was one of 
tlio themes selected for derision and satire. 
Machyii the diarist points to a provision 
in this obsolete usage, whicli I do not see 
noticed elsewhere. Ho tells us that, on 
the 8th March, 1559-GO, an old man, who 
was a priewst, was hanged for cutting a 
purse, “but,” adds Machyn, “ho was 
burnt in the hand afore, or elles ys boke 
would have saved hym.” In the Year 
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Book of 3() Edward 1. jfc seems to be inti- I I do not know whether this is the same 


mated that, in order to chi ini benefit of 
clergy, a technical denial of the cimrge 
was then considered absolutely an essen- 
tial coiidiiioii. 

Benski, or The Fairy's Wife. - 

See Wraith, 

Beryl. Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, 
ed. 1857, pp. 1547, devotes a 
section to this siilijoct, with an illustration 
of one of these mirrors. 'J'hey were for- 
merly used by magicians in their supersti- 
tious and diabolical operations. Delrio 
informs ns that the Emperor Juliuii made 
use of a mirror for this purpose, and re- 
fers ns to his life by Spartianus. Disriuis, 
Marjicd', lib. iv., c. v. ‘‘Lilly,” .says 
Grose, “describes one of these berryls or 
crystals. It was as large as an orange, set 
in silver, with a cross at the top, ami 
round about engraved the names of the 
angels, Raphael, Gabriel, and Vriol, A • 
delineation of another is engraved in the | 
frontispiece to Aubrey’s Miscellanie.s. i 
’rids mode of impiiry was practised by Dr. | 
Dee, the celebrated mathematician. His ; 
speculator was named Kelly. From him. j 
and others practising this art, we have a i 
long muster-roll of t he infernal host, their ; 
different natures, tempers, and appear- ; 
ances. Reginald Scot has given us a j 
list of some of the chiefs of these devils or ! 
spirits. Aubrey’s had the name of | 
Gabriel, IJiiel, Raphael, and Michael. | 
“ Another mode,” Grose remark.s, “ of j 
consulting spirits was by the berryl, by j 
inoarus of a speculator or seer, wlio, to Viave 1 
a complete sight, ought to be a pure vir- ! 
gill, a youth Avho had not known woman, • 
or at least a person of irreiu'oachable life, \ 
and purity of manners. The inetliod of | 
such consultation is this : the conjuror, j 
having repeated the necessary charms and 
adjurations, with the Litany, or Invoca- 
tion peculiar to the spirits or angels he 
w'lshes to call, (for every one has liis par- 
ticnlar form), the seer looks into a chrys- 
tal or berryl, wherein lie will see the an- 
swer, represented either by types or 
figures : and sometimes, though very 
rarely, will hear the angels or spirits 
speak articnlately. Their pronunciation 
is, as rally says, like the Irish, much in 
the throat.” In Andrews’s Continua 
tion of Henry, we road : “The Conjura- 
tion.s of Dr. Doe having induced his 
familiar spirit to visit a kind of talisman, 
Kelly (a brother adventurer) was ap- 
pointed to watch and describe his ges- 
tures.” The stone used by these impos- 
tors was formerly in the Straw^borry Hill 
collection. It appears to be a polished 
piece of cannel coal. To this Butler refers 
when he writes, 

“ Kelly did all his feats upon 

The Devil’s looking-glass, a stone.” 


stone wiiich was in the possession nf the 
late Mr. Henry Huth. The latter ir said, 
at any rate, to have been Dr, Dee’s. Did 
he employ it, wlion Queen .Elizabeth came 
to Morthike, to consult him? In Lodge’s 
“ AVits Miserie,” 1596, in the Epistle to 
the Reader, are the following nuaiiit allu- 
.sion.s to sorcerers and magicians: “Buy 
therefore this chry stall, and you shall see 
thorn in their common appearance : and 
read these exojrisjnes advisedly, and you 
may be sure to conjnie them without 
crossings; but if any nuvu long for a 
familiar for false dice, a spirit to tell for- 
tunes, a charme to liealo diseased, this 
only booke can best fit him.” 

’I'his species of divination has still 
its heliov(M's, and a case occurred 
about forty years ago, fiom wdiich it 
tiansi^ired that the beryl or mirror 
was consulted by some aJiiong our con- 
ion iporaries who ought to have been supe- 
rior to so sillv a superstition. 

Betrothal. -See 11 a n ilfa s ling and 
Trol h-Tliglit. Ilarl. MS. 1>80, cited by 
Strutt, states that, “ by the Civil Law', 
whatsoever is given cx spousal ilia Largi- 
tate, betwixt tliem that are promised in 
marriage, hatii a cotidilion (for the most 
part silent) that it may ho had again if 
Jiiarriage ensue not : but if the man should 
have had a kiss for his money, he should 
lose one half of that wdiicli he gave. Yet 
with the w'oman it is otherw ise, for, kiss- 
ing or not kissing, whaisovor she gave, 
she may ask ami have it again. However, 
this e.xfcuds only to gloves, rings, brace- 
let.s, and such like sjnall wares.” To the 
hotrotliiiig contract under consideration 
must be referred, if 1 mistake not, and not 
to the marriage ceremony itself (to wdiicli 
latter, 1 own, laTwever, the person wdio 
does not nicely discriminate betw'i.xt them 
will be strongly tonii)ted to incline) the 
well-known passage on this subject in the 
last scene of Shakespear’s play of “IVelfth 
Night.” The i>riest, who had been privy 
to all that had charged by 

Olivia to reveal the circumstances, which 
he does, reciting the ceremonies of joining 
the hands, kissing, and interchanging 
rings, as preliminaries which had taken 
place in the usual course, ’riie same drama 
affords an example of the old English 
practice of lovers plighting their troth in 
the chantry, in the presence of their 
minister. It is where Olivia and Sebas- 
tian accompany the priest with this object 
in view. It appears to have been formerly 
a custom also for those who were betrothed 
to Vear some flower as an external and 
conspicuous mark of their mutual engage- 
ment ; the conceit of choosing such short- 
lived emblems of their plighted loves can- 
not be thought a very happy one. That 
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fiiTcli a custom, however, did certainly pre- 
vail, we have tlie testimony of Spenser : 

Bring coronations and sops in wine 
Worn of paramours.” 
fins passage is illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from Gunning’s “Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge.” : “ The Dean (of 
St . Asaph), Avho appeared very desirous to 
clear up tlie matter, asked him, amongst 
other questions, if he had never made her 
any presents-^ He replied th.at he never 
Itad, but, recollecting himself, added, * ex- 
cept a very choice bunch of flowers, which 
1 brought from Chirk Castle.’” “This 
explains tlie wlmle matter,” said the i 
Dean; “in Wales, a man never sends a! 
lady a bunch of flowers, but as a proposal i 
of marriage, and the lady’s acceptance of I 
them is considered the ratification.” This ! 
was in 1788. Fletcher the dramatist i 
says : j 

“I knit this lady bandfast, and with; 

this band | 

The heart that owes this hand, ever • 
binding j 

By force of this initiating contract i 
Both lieart and liand in love, faith, ! 

loyalty, | 

Fstate, or what to tliom belongs.’^ j 
WH at Several Weapons, at^ v. sc. ?. ; 

111 “Witt’s Recreations,” 1040, the an- j 
iiexed passage belongs to a piece called | 
“ .Abroad with the Maids”; it was writ- I 
toil by Herrick : ! 

“ Next we will act how young men wooo ; | 
And sigh, and kisse, as lovers do, I 

And talk of brides, and who shall make ; 
'riiat wodding-smo<jk, this bridal-cake;! 
'That dress, this sprig, tliat leafe, this ! 

vine ; j 

That smooth and silken columbine. j 
'I'his done, we’l draw Kits, who shall buy 
And guild the hayes and rosemary ; 
What posies for our wedding-rings; 
What gloves avg’1 give and ribbanings.” 
Strutt, ill his “Manners and Customs,” 
has illustrated tliis by an extract from the 
old play of tlio “ Widow.” From this it 
aiiso appears that no dry bargain would 
li<>ld on such occasions, ]«'or on the 
Widow complaining that Ricardo had 
artfully drawn her into a veibal contract, 
sl|ie is asked by one of her suitors, “ 8tay, 
sjay, --you broke no gold between yon?” 
Tjo which she answers, “We broke nothing, 
8ur.” And, on his adding, “ Nor drank 
tp each other ” she rejilies “ Not a drop, 
Sjir.*’ Whence he draws this conclusion ; 

H that the contract cannot .stand good in 
law.’' The latter part of the ceremony 
sepems alluded to in the following passage 
in Middleton’s “ No Wit like a Woman’s” 
(nritten before 162G) : 

“ E’en when my lip touch’d the con- 
tracting cup.” 


Thier.s quotes passages from three ritualis- 
tic woi’ks apposite to this portion of the 
nuptial process, as practised in France. 
Hituvl de Bordeaux, 98-9. Both the Sy 
nodal Statutes of Sens, in 1524, and the 
Evreiix Ritual (1()21) refrained from pre- 
scribing hefrotlial, merely leaving it per- 
missive and optional; and the same may 
bo said of the Provincial Council of 
Rheims, in 1583; but all tlu^se authorities 
laid down the rule that, where the es- 
pousal was solemnized, the ceremony must 
take place openly and in the church. 

Bevera.iS'ey Beverege, or Beveridge, 
reward, consequoiice. ’Tis a word now in 
use for a refreshment between dinner and 
supper; and wo nse the word when any 
one pays for wearing now clothes, &c. 
Hearno’s Glossary to Robert of Glouces- 
ter’s Clironitle in v. It is at present 
employed in the general sense of any liquid 
lefresliment. 

Bible Omens. The superstitious 
among the ancient Christians practised a 
kind of divination by opening the Old and 
New Testament. Gilibon speaks of Clovis 
who, “ marching (a.d. 507) from Paris, as 
ho proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocese of Tours, con- 
sulted the shrine of St. Martin, the sanc- 
tuary and oracle of Gaul, His messengers 
wore instructed to remark tho words of 
the psalm which should happen to he 
cliauiited at the precise moment when they 
entered the (‘linrch. I’hese words, most 
f(ntunately, expressed the valour and vic- 
tory of the champions of lioaven, and tlie 
application was easily transferred to the 
new Joslina, the new Gideon, who went 
forth to battle against the enemies of the 
Lord.” He adds : “This mode of divina- 
tion by accex)ting as an omen the first 
sacred words which in particular circum- 
stances slioiild ho presoutod to the eye nr 
ear, was derived from tho Pagans, and the 
I’saltcr or Bible wa.s suhstitutod for the 
poems of Homer and Virgil. From the 
fourth to tho fourteenth century, these 
Sortes Sanctorum, as they are styled, 
wore repeatedly condemned by the decrees 
of councils, and repeatedly practised by 
Kings. Bishops, and Saints.” Willis of 
Gloucester hears testimony to this point ; 
“ As I was to passe through the roome 
where my little grand-childe was set hv 
her grandmother to read her morning’s 
chapter, the 9th of Matthew’s Gospel 1, 
just as I came in she was uttering these 
words in the second verse, ‘Jesus said to 
the sicke of the palsie, Sonne, bo of gO('d 
comfort, thy sinnes are forgiven thee ’ ; 
which words sorting so fitly with mv case, 
whose whole left side is taken with that 
kind of disease, I stood at a stand at the 
littering of them, and could not hut con- 
ceive some joy and comfort in those blessed 
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words, though by tho childe’s reading, as 
it’ the Lord by lier luid spoken tlu?ni to my- 
.sello, a paralytick and a sinner, as that 
8ii^ke man Avas/^ <Src. This may be called 
a Bible omen. Mount Tabor, 1039, pp. 
It appears tJuit Arise Evans, in 
the time of the Commonwealtli, used this 
species of ilivination by the Bible, and 
also that one of the Karls of Berkeley had 
recourse to the then prevailing supersti- 
lioii. His lordship's Avords are; 1. beiii |4 
sick, and under some dejection of spirit, 
opening my Bible to seo Avhat place I 
could first light upon, Avhicli might ad- 
minister comf(/rt to mo, casually 1 (ixed 
upon tho sixth of Hosoa : tho first three 
versos are those. [Here ftilloAvs the quota- 
iitm.J 1 am willing to decline .siipersti- 
tij)n upon all occasions, yet think my .self 
ol.liged to make this use of such a provi- 
dential place of Scripture: Kirst, by 
liearty royjontiug nio of iny sins past: 
Secondly, by sincere reformation for the 
time to come.’’ Erclto to th(* Voice from 
Jlcaren, lOoi!, p. 227. Martin, speaking 
of the Isle of Collonsay, says, that in con- 
lidonee of curing the patient by it, tlio 
inhabitants had an autie»\t <;u.stom of fan- 
ning the face of the sick Avith tlie loaves 
of the Bible. Descr. of the [Vent of Scot- 
ia ixt. 218. A correspondent of “ Notes 
and QucM’ies,” in the number for October 
19, 1861, states that he met Avith (he cus- 
tom of dipping into the Bible ou Now 
Year’s Day before noon in the coutity of 
Oxford, and that it was believed that the 
tenor of the first passage AAdiich <‘aught 
the eye of the dipper, avhs a progtiosticai- 
tion f)f tlie person’s good or bad luck for 
the year. 

Bicker-rade, The. This is a prac- 
tice among reapers in some parts. A 
correspondent of Notes and Queries do- ; 
sciibed it, so far as its indelicate cliaractcr 
would allow, in tlie columns of that 
periodical in 1857. The writer seems to con- 
sider the ciLstom as belonging cJdefly to 
Bcnwickshiro. At tlie harvest-dinner “each , 
l>and-wuii, consisting of six sliearers and a ; 
ha mister, had the u.se of a bicker (a small 
round AA'ooden vessel, composed of stuvos I 
or staps, and neatly bound with willow ! 
girths or girds) ; sometimes more than one I 
bicker was used by the bamhAuin. After ; 
the dinner repast avus finislied, any of the | 
men of tho bouri, who felt disposed to in- I 
flict on any female tho bieker-rade, ex- I 
tendo her upon her back on the ground 
and reclining upon her commenced a series 
of operations, Avhicli are too indelicate 
to be minutely described.” It seems fur- 
ther, that resistance Avas useless, and that 
serious injuries Avere »sometimes suffered 
by the victims of this barbarous process. 
It ha.s probably become entirely obsolete by 
this time : it was nearly so forty years ago. 


Bid-Ale.--There was an ancient cus- 
tom called Bid-ale or Bidcler-alei^ from 
the 8axon vA'ord fou/du.//, to pray or suppli- 
cate, Avdieu any honest man, decayed in 
his estate, was sot up again by the liberal 
benevolence and contributions of friends 
at a feast, to vvliich those friends AAere bid 
or invited. It was most irsed in the West 
of Kngland, and in some counties called 
a help-ale A Avriter iu “The Geiitle- 
inau’s Maga/aiio ” for May, 1784, men- 
tions this custom in some parts of South 
AVales, iieculiar, ho thinks, to that coun- 
try, and still practised at the marriages 
of servants, tradesfolks, and little farmers, 
“ Before tlu? Avedding an entertainment 
is provided, to which all the friends or 
each party are bid or invited, and to 
Avliich none fail to bring or send some 
contribution, from a eiAv or calf down to 
half-a-crown or a shilling. An account of 
each is kej^t, and if the young couple do 
Avoll. it is expected that they slioiild giAC 
as much at any iiituro bidding of tiioir 
generou.s guests. I have frequently known 
of L*5t) being thus collected, and have 
heard of a hi<lding, which prodiieod eA'en 
a hunelred.” The Canihriaii lUajistcr, 
1796, p. 450^ adds : “Some time previous to 
these weddings, where they mean to re- 
ceive contributions, a herald with a crook 
or Avand, adorrieii Avitli ribbons, .makes 
. the circuit; of the neighbourhood, and 
: makes Ids ‘ bidding ’ or invitation in a. 
i prescribed form. The knight-errant ca- 
valcade on horseback, the carrying off tlio 
bride, tlie reseuo, the wordy Avar in rhythm 
i hetiveen tho parties, A'c. whieli formerly 
formed a singular spectacle of mock con- 
test at the celebration of nuptials, .1 be- 
lieve to be now' almost, if not altogetbcr, 
laid aside every w hore tlirougli the Princi- 
pality.” The following is from tho 
“Gentleman’s ABigazine ’’ for 1789:-- 

“Bidding. — As we intend entering the 
nuptial state, we propose liaviug a bid- 
ding on the occasion on 4.'hiirsday the 26tli 
day of September, instant, at our own 
house on the Parade: Avliere tJie favour of 
your good company will bo highly es- 
teemed ; and whatever benevolence you 
pleased to confer on us, shall bo gratefully 
aoknoAvletlged and retaliated on a similar 
occasion by your most obedient hurnMe 
ser\nants, William Jones, Ann Daviefes ; 
Oaermartlien, Sept. 4, 1787. N.B.’, - 

The young man’s father (Stephen Jou4s) 
and the young w'oiuan’s aunt (Aim 
Williams) Avill be tliankfull for iill 
favoiir.s conferred on them that day’!.” 
Anothtu* writer in the “ Geiitleinaiii’s 
Magazine ” for 1784 mentions a siiiii- 
lar custom in Scotland called Penjny 
Weddings. In the Fenny Magazine 
for January, 1835, an improved aiid 
more ambitious form of communicatipu 
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(among the humbler classes) to the friends 
of the» parties, is given. A couple belong* 
" ing to Caermartlienshire are represented 
as addressing a circular to guests as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Carinarthenshire, February 1, 1831. 

“ Dear Friend, — We take this conveni- 
ence to inform you that we confederate 
such a design as to enter uniler tlio sanc- 
tion of matrimony on the 19th of Febru- 
ary inst. And as we feel our hearts in- 
clining to regard the ancient custom of 
our ancestors, scf liiluujaatli Gome.r, wo 
intend to make a wedding-feast the sjrfne 
day at the respective habitation of onr 
parent ; we hereby most humbly invite 
your pleasing and most comfortable fellow- 
ship at either of which places ; and what- 
ever kijulness your charitable hearts 
should thefi graiit will be accepted with 
congratulation and most lovely acknow- 
ledgment, carefully recorded and returned 
with preparedness and joy, w'lienovcr a 
similar occasion overtake you, by your 
aft’ecti onato servants, 

David Joshua. 

Mary Wtluams. 

In this case the iiarouts of both parties 
ontortaiiied ; but in another example of 
IS30, belonging to GlamorgaTishire, the 
hospitality was limited to the bride's 
family. “ Some of the Cumbrians," ob- 
serves the co7npilor of the “ Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Dialect," 1839, " particu- 
larly those who a]*e in poor circumstances, 
have, on tlieir entrance into tlio married 
state, wliat is called a bidding, or hidden- 
wedding, over which a sort of master of the 
revels, called a. birler, presides, and at 
whicli a pecniiiary collection is made 
among the company for the purpose of 
setting the wedded pair forward in the 
woi'ld. It is always attended with music 
and dancing, and the fiddler, when the 
eentrihutions begin, takes care to remind 
the assembly of their duties by notes imi- 
tative of the following couplet : 

‘ Come, my friends, and freely offer ; 

Here's the bride who has no tocher 
(dowry)." 

Bidding to Funerals. - From an 
early date it was customary among the 
gilds of the City of London to summon 
all the brethren to attend the obsequies 
of a departed member, and in more 
iijodern times a form of invitation on a 
small broadsheet, enclosed in a mourning 
border with the usual emblems of mortal- 
ity was prepared and distributed. A fac- 
simile of one of these notices is given in 
Hazlitt’s TAvery CovipanieSj 1892. •At 
South Shields, co. Durham, the bidders, 
I.C., the inviters to a funeral never use 
the rapper of the door when they go about, 
but always knock with a key, which they 


carry with them for that purpose. I know 
not whether this custom be retained any 
where else. The following form of invit- 
ing to burials by the public bellman of 
the town w'as, in Brand's time, *n use at 
Hexham, Northumberland: Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Joseph 
Dixon is departed, son of Christopher 
Dixon was. Their company is desired to- 
morrow at five o’clock, and at six lie is 
to ho hn ri - ed. For him and all faith- 
ful imoplo give Cod most hearty thanks." 
A writer in tlie Vv.nny Magazint for 1837. 
in reference to Northumbrian manners 
and customs, says: ‘^In many places it is 
usual to invite not only the friends, but 
also the neighbours of a deceased person to 
his funeral. This i.s done by bidders, 
dressed in black silk scarfs, going rouinl 
formally. The liidders never used the 
rapper of the door, but always knocked 
with a key, which tliey ciirried with them 
for that purpose. In the town of Hex- 
ham, until witliin the last few' years, tlie 
public bellman went round publicly to in- 
vito attendance at a deceased's funeral : on 
such occasions a notice somowliat similar 
to the following was used ; ‘ Blessed are 
the dead wdiich die in the Lord. John 
Hobson is departed, son of Hicliard Rob- 
son that was. Company is desired to 
morrow at Qvo o'clock, and at six ho is to 
bo buried. For him and all faithful 
people give God most hearty thunks." 8ee 
Fnnerai Custom s. 

Bidding' Prayer.-- See Nares, Glos~ 
sanj, 1859, lu v. 

Billiards. -- At what date this game 
was introduced into England is uncertain. 
It occurs in Spoiiser’s II uhhard\^ 

Talc, among his Com/phiiuts, 1591, and is 
named by Sluikespear in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iii., V., where the Queen, referring 
to music, says: “ Bet it alone, let us to 
billiards. ” Thi.s drama was licensed in 
lb08. Even in the imot's day, horriny 
w\as underwStood, as Mr. 8ymon points out. 
Shakespear QuotuHon, 1901, p. 49. The 
game is thus mentioned in the Book of 
Expenses of James Masters, E.sq., of Votes 
Court, Mertnvorth, co. Kent “ Decem- 
ber 21, 1001. For 4 yards <fc i of Greene 
Cloatb to cover mv Billvard table at lOs. 
yo yard, 02. 05. (io." “ Feb 12, 1001/2. 

For 2 Billy ard Sticks, 2 balls, Bing & 
porch, 00. 18. 00." The cannon at billi- 
a ids is taken to be a corruption of carom. 
itself an abbreviation of caramhole, tlie 
French term for tlie rod ball, which was 
neutral, and wdiicli was a form of the 
game formerly played with thi*ee baits it 
W'as the object of each of the two players 
to strike, as w'ell as his adversary's. The 
name of this amusement is appaieiitly 
derived from Fr. hillCj for a ball, and 
hence hillard. Cotton, in the Com pleat 

K 
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Gamester, le)70, refers to it in company 
with bowls, chess, cards, and dice. It is 
among the iiniiisements described in a 
small volume entitled : “ Games most in 
use in England. France and Spain.’* 
printed about 1710, and purporting to be 
regulated by the most experienced mas- 
ters. The principal or largest monograph 
on the subject is that of Edwin Kentfield, 
of Brighton, folio, 1839, with a curious 
f(;lding froritispiece and a series of dia- 
grams, shewing tlie various stages of the 
game, and the modes of playing it in 
difterent places. Kentfield was himself 
a. very expert liand, and was patroni.scd 
by tlie then Duke of Dovoiisnire, who, 
when lie came to Brighton, used to play 
with him. It is said that Carter, at one 
time landlord of the Blue Posts, Brydges 
Street, Druiy lanie, wms a very succt^ss- 
ful player at this game from the length 
of his arms. 

Bird of Paradise. - In .1 Short 
Relation of the- Elver A' /7c, 1009, i.s is said : * 
“ 'the Bird of Paradise is found dead with 
lier bill fixed in the ground, in an island 
joyniiig to the Maluccos not far from Ma- 
caea ; whence it comes thither, is unknown, 
though great diligence hath been iinployed 
in the search, biit without succ^ess. One 
of them dead came to my hands. I have 
seen many. The tayle is worn by children 
for a penasbe, the feathers line and sub- 
tile as a very thin cloud. The body not 
fleshy, resembling that of a thrush. The 
many and long feathers (of a pale invivid 
colour, nearer wliite than ash colour), 
which cover it, make it of great beauty. 
Report says of these birds, that they al- 
waies flie from their birth to their death, 
and are not discovered to liave any feet. 
'I'liey live by fives they catch in tlie ayr, 
where, their diet being slender, they take 
.some Jitfle repose. They fly very high, 
and come falling down witli their wings 
displayed. As to their generation, Nature 
is said to have made a liole in the back 
of the male, where the female hues her 
eggs, haicbetb her young, and feeds them 
till they are able to fly : great trouble and 
affection of the parent ! I set down what 
J have heard. This is certainly the bird 
so lively drawn in our maps.” This 
beautiful croiiturc is jilmost confined 
in its habitat to New Zealand and 
tScuthern Australia, once parts of the 
same continent. The account given 
above is of no value, except to shew tlie 
ignorance of the earlier travellers and 
naturalists. There arc in fact several varie- 
ties. The Partulisra upoda, however, was 
not one of these, but merely a supposcfl 
footless genus, the specimens sent to 
Europe having lost their feet. This error 
produced a second, namely, that the bird 
was perpetually on the wing. 


Bird and Fowl Aus^ury. --These 
Fowl omens are probably derived tto us 
from the Romans, at whose superstitions 
on this account Butler laughs : 

“ A flamm more senseless tlian the 
Uog’ry 

Of old Aruspicy and Aug’ry, 

That out of Garbages of Cattle 
Presagekl th’ events of truce or battel ; 
Fruiii fliglit of birds or chickens pecking 
Success of greatest attempts would 
reckon.” 

The ancient juigurs foretold things to 
come by the cliirping or singing of certain 
birds, the crow, the pye, the chough, &c . : 
hence perhaps (lie observation, frequent in 
the mouths of old women, that when the 
pie chatters we shall have strangers. 
Horace, in his “Ode to Galatea,” has 
this thought : 

“ 7’eque nec hevus vetet ire picus, 
Ncc vaga cornix.” 

Pennant, speaking of the hoopoe, tells that 
the ctountry xieople in Sweden look on the 
appearance of this bird as a presage of 
war : l^’acies arniala videtur. And form- 
erly the vulgar in our country esteemed it 
a forerun ner of some calamity, which has 
i probably occasioned its gi»)wiiig scarcity, 
'the same writer tells us that the great 
auk, a species of penguin, is a bird ob- 
served by seamen never to wander beyond 
soundings, and accorcling to its appear- 
ance they flirect their measures, being 
then assured tliat land is not remote. 
Moresin and Gaule rank the unseason- 
able crowing of tlie cock among omens. 
.\s also the sudden fid! of hens from the 
housetop. Ea pains, 1594, p. 21 i\fa(j-Astro- 
iiunu rr posed, p. 181. Jlartliolomacus says 
of the crow : “ l^ivynours tell, that ,she 
taketh liede of spiengcs and awaytyuges, 
and teacheth and sheweth w’aye.s, and 
warneth what shal fal. But it is ful unlo- 
ful to beleve, tliat God sheweth liis prevy 
Counsayle to Crowes as Tsidor*e sayth. 
Amongc many divynacions diyynoiirs 
rneane that crowes token reyne with gre- 
dynge and cryengc, as this verse metnoth ; 

‘ Turn Cornix plena pluviam vocat im- 
proba voce.’ ” 
that is to understonde, 

‘ Nowo then tlie crowe calleth reyno with 
an eleynge voyce.’ ” 

In the Earl of Northampton’s ” Defensft- 
tive,” 1583, signat. T 2 verso, we read : 
“The Flight of many crowes uppon the 
loft side of the camije, made the Romans 
very much afrayde of somme badde hicke : 
as •If the great God Jupiter had nothing 
else to doo (sayd Carneades) but to dryve 
Jacke Daw’es in a flocke together.” Gaule 
particularizes among omens, “ A crow' 
lighting on the right hand or on the left.” 
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Mag ^ Astromancer imed, p. IBl. An- 
other early author says: “ Tf a crow fly 
but over the house and croak thrice, how 
<lo they fear, they, or some one else in the 
family shall die?’' Ramsey's Elmintho- 
logia, 16()8, p, 271. We are informed that 

people prognosticate a groat famine or 
mortality, when great flocks of jays and 
crows forsake the woods : because these 
melancholy birds, bearing the characters 
of Saturn the author of famine and mor- 
tality, have a very early perception of the 
bad disposition of that planet. Ath- 
enian. Oi'aclr.. p 271. And Defoe 
writes: “Some Avill defer going abroad, 
tho' called by business of the greatest con- 
sequence, if,"happcjjing to look out of the 
window, they see a single crow.” Mem. 
of Duncan Camphcl, (iO. Willsford has 
much to say on this branch of his subject : 
“ Ravens and crows, when they do make a 
hoarse, hollow, and sorrowful noise, as if 
they sobbed, it presages foul Avcather ap- 
proaching. Crows flocking together in 
great companies, or calling early in the 
morning wdth a full and cleai- voice, or at 
any time of the day gaping against the 
sun, foreshows hot and dry weather : but 
if at the brink of ponds tlicy do wet their 
heads, or stalk into ilio water, or cry much 
towards the evening, are signs of rain.” 
Ho adds : 'I'he v*'Oodpeck<v! ’s (?ry denotes 
wot. Buzards, or kites, when they do 
soar very liigli and miicli to lessening lliem- 
Kolves, making many i)lains to and agin, 
foreshows hot weather, aiid tljat the lower 
region of the air is inflamed, which for 
coolnesse makiss them ascend. Cranes 
soaring aloft, and quietly in the air, fore- 
shows fair weatlier ; hut if they do make 
much noise, as consult iiig whicli w’^ay to 
go, it foreshows a storm that’s neor at 
hand. Herons in the Evening, flying up 
and down as if don])tfnl where forest, pre- 
sages some evill approaeliing weather.” 
Na(ure\^ Secrets^ IG08, p. 133. Pennant, 
speaking of the carrion cr<iW, tolls us Vir- 
gil says that its croaking, s foreboded rain. 
Tt was also thonglrl a bird of bad omen, 
especially if it happened to be seen on the 
left hand, 

“ Ante sinistra eava inonnisset ah 
ilico Cornix.” 

Zoology, i. 220. In Dices cl Vauper, cli. 
4^, we read: ‘‘Some bilovo that yf the 
kyte or the puttock fle ovir the way afore 
them that they shuld faro wel that daye, 
for sumtyme they have farewele after that 
they see the puttock so fleyiige ; and soo 
they falle in wane by leve and thanko *the 
puttocke of their welfare and nat God, 
but suche foies take none hede howo often 
men mete with the puttok so fleyngo and 
yet they fare nevir the better : JFor there 

Co folk that mete so oft with the put- 


toke so fleynge as they that begge their 
mete from dore to dore.” Hall in his 
“ Characters," 1608, declares that in his 
time it was enough to induce the snper- 
.stitious man to make his will, if a bittern 
flew*^ over his head ; but in these statements 
one may fairly suspect a tincture of hyper- 
bole or exaggeration. Dr. Leyden ob- 
serves of the magpie, that it is, accord- 
ing to popular superstition, a bird of un- 
lucky omen. Many an old w^oman w^ould 
more wdllingly soo the devil, who bodes no 
more ill luck than ho brings, than a mag- 
pie perching on a neighbouring tiee.” 
T.ej^den also informs ns that “in the 
8onth and West of Scotland, this bird is 
much detested, though not reckoned omi- 
nous. As it frequents solitary places, its 
haunts w;ere frequently intruded upon by 
tlie fugitive Presbyterians, during the per- 
secution whicli they suffered in the dis- 
graceful and tyrannical reign of Charles 
ir. and Janies Jf., when they w’ere often 
discovered by the clamours of the lap- 
wing.” filossary to the Complaynf of 
I Sconand. 1801, vv. Pirft and Thriasneck., 

\ 3’he notes of the niglit-erow, or night-jar, 
have alw-ays been regarded as portentous, 
and significant of (leath in a household, 
where they jire heard. Mary, Countess of 
Pemhroke, in her poem on the passion, 
written perhaps about 151)0, says: 

! “ 'I'be night crow’os songe, that soundetb 

nought but death.” 

And Shakespea-r himself alludes to the 
superstition. In ^ the “ Parlyament of 
Byrdes ” (circa 1550), the popular super- 
stition relating lo this creature is rererrod 
to by the Hawk : 

“ The crowe hath no brayne, 

For to gyne counsell but of the layue.” 

•So, again, in “ Tottel's Miscellany,” 1557, 
one of the Ciieertain Autliors says: 

“Thou dnngliyll crowe tliat e.rokes.t 
agaynst tJio rayne, 

Home to thy hole.” 

'rhe modern sailors pay respect to angu- 
= ries in the saiiie manner as Aristophanes 
I ill his ArrSy line 597, tells ns those of 
Greece did above two ihousand yi'ars 
ago. Pennant farther observes, that 
the stormy petrol presages bad weather, 
and cautions the seamen of the ap- 
proach of a tempest by collecting un- 
der the steriiK of tlie ships. Zoo- 
logy, i., 258; ii., 508, 554. Werenfels 
says: “ If the superstitious man has a de- 
sire to know- how many years ho has to live, 
he will inquire of the ouckow.” fn 1609, 
Thomas Dekker printed his “Raven’s Al- 
manack,” which expressly purported to 
bo a prognostication of calamities in store 
for this kingdom ; and in l(i20 Rowdands 
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prodticed his Ni(jht Uai'cn with the follow- 
nig distich on the title : 

All those whose deeds doe shim the 
Light, 

Are my companions in the night.” 

Gay, too, in his pastoral called “ The | 
Dirge,” has noted this omen: 

“The boding raven on her cottage sat. I 

And with hoarse croakings warn’d us ' 
of our fate.” 

Its being accounted unlucky to destroy 
swallowvs is prol)abiy a ])aga7i roliquo. We 
road in /Klian that these birds were sacred 
to the penates or household gods of the 
ancients, and thercftne were preserved. 
They wore honoured ancientlv as the nun- 
cios of the spring. The llliodians are said 
to have had a solemn anniversary song to 
welcome in the swallow. Anacreon’s Ode 
to that hi id is well known. 

The ancients were firm believers- 
as it is scarcely necessary to observe 
- in auguries derived from the liiglit 
of birds. Willsforcl speaks of the 
low flight of the sw^allow as indicative 
of rain ; but this is doubtful (Naturf^’s 
Secrets, l(.)r>8, p. 134), an<l Caule, 

Ast romancers posed, 181) says that a swal- 
low falling down the cliimnoy was thought 
in his day to be an inauspicious .symptom, 
'riie former ob.so! ves generally that birds 
uhich frequent trees and buslios, “ if they 
do fly often out, and make quick returns, 
expect some bad weather to follow soon 
after.” Kosso, in allusion to the Knglisli 
Civil Wars in the seventeenth cxnitury, 
declares that these niisLmtuues were fore- 
told by the appearance of unusual fliglits 
of birds, .seen in the air fighting on oppo- 
site sides. ,-lrra?ia Microvosmiy 1052, App. 
219. ft was considered a bad omen if a 
swallow died in one’s hand, and from some 
remains of proverbial law* it appears that ; 
a degree of sanctity, which it has since : 
lost, was formerly attached to this bird. 1 
Every one must be familiar with the adage '• 
(of which there is more than one version, ■ 
however) : 

“The martin and the swallow | 

Are God Almighty\s liirds to hollow”; | 

where hollow is the old form of hallow, or ! 
keep holy. Parker, in his “Philomela,” ! 
.1032, says, in allusion to tlie swallow : i 

“ And if in any’.s hand she chance to : 
dye, .. .. ! 

^Tis counted ominous, 1 know not why.” 

There was also a belief that whoever stole : 
a swallow’s eggs, oj* a robin’s or wren’s 
young ones, would be punished by some - 
domestic calamity. laipton ob.serves, : 
that the peacock, by bis loud and harsli 
clamour, prophesies ami foretells rain. 


and the oftener they cry, the more vain 
signified.” Theophrastus and Mftaldufi 
are cited: — “and Paracelsus saio£, if a 

{ )eacock cries more than usual, or out of 
lis time, it foretells the death of some in 
that family to wIioju it doth belong.” -- 
Sofiihlc Tlrinifs, 1579, ed. IflOO, p. 311. 
Willsford enters into a somewlmt elaborate 
catalogue of omens of this description. His 
words are these: “The oftspring or ali- 
ance of the Capitol iaii Guard, when they 
<io make a gaggling in the air more than 
msual, or seem to fight, being over greedy 
at: their meat, e\poct then coUl and win- 
terely weather. Peacocks crying loud and 
shrill for their lost lo, does proclaim an 
approaching storm. Doves coming late 
home to tluur houses than they are accus- 
tomed to do, presages some evil weather ap- 
I proaching. Jack-daws, if they come late 
I home from forragiug, presages some cold 
I or ill weather ncer at haml, and likewise 
I wlicn they are seen much alone. Finally, 
j that duck, mallanls, and all water-fowls, 

! when they bathe themselves much, prune 
! their feathers, and flicker, or clap thcni- 
* selves with their wings, it is a sign of rain 
. or wind. The same with (!ormr>rant.s and 
i gulls. Sea-mews, early in the tnornirig 
, making a gaggling moi*e than ordinary. 

foretoken stormy «and blustering weather.” 

: This supci\stitit>n was entertained in Scot- 
land in the 18tli contiiry. A poi’son writing 
from Molywood, co. Dumfries, about 1790, 
.says: “During the wliolo ^vear the sea 
gulls, commonly (railed in tliis parish sea- 
maw.s, occa.sionally (rome from the Solway 
Firth to this part of the country ; their 
arrival .seldom fails of being Collowed by a 
high wind and heavy rain, from the soul h- 
west, withij) twenty-four i)our.s; and tliey 
return to the Firth again as .soon as tlie 
storm begins to abate.” A’o / a re's Secrets, 
1058, 132-4. ’rhe same notion appears to 
have prevailed in oilier part.*^. “ Tho sea- 
gulls, says a writer from Arfiilot, co. For- 
far, “are considered as ominous. When 
they appear in the fields, a. storm from tlie 
south-ea.st generalhv follow.s ; a nd wdioii tho 
storm begin.s to abate, tlioy fly back to the 
.shore.” Stfil. .Icc., i., 32. Such after all 
has always been, and is, pretty much the 
belief and exjiorienco all along our Eng- 
lish coasts. We still attacli credit to the 
symptoins of hard iveather at sea, when 
the gulls fly landward, and aro seen up 
the J'lmmes. A traveller of the T8tli. c‘en- 
tury remarked that a bird, whicli ho cjflls 
caldelia, appeared on the coasts of Corsica 
and Sardinia just before a storm, like the 
petrel with us. Smith’s Tracels, 1792, p. 11 
D^illaway, when ho vi.sited the BoiSplioru*, 
was struck by tlie large flocks of sea- 
l)ird.s, like swallows, but, say.s he, be- 
cause they are never known to rest, they 
are called lialcyons, and by the hTencli 
arncs damnees” which flow in a train from 
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one sea to the other, and were looked upon 
as ominous by the inhabitants. It is held 
extrevnely portentous, says Grose, to kill 
a cricket, a lady bug, a swallow, martin, 
robin redbreast, or wren; perhaps from 
the idea of its being a breach of hospi- 
tality; all tliese birds and insects alike 
taking refuge in liouses. Grose cmiiiner- 
ates among unlucky things the killing of 
any of theso birds or insects; and Park 
mentions that when he was a boy, he 
remembeiod a difl’eicnt version of a fami- 
liar distich : 

Tom Tit and Jenny Wren, 

Were God Almighty’s cock and lien.*’ 

Persons killing any of the above-men- 
tioned birds or insects, or destroying their 
nests, will infallibly within the course of 
the year break a bone, or meet with some 
other dreadful misfortnne. On the con- 
trary, it is deemed lucky to have martins 
or swallows build their nests in the eaves 


cess Mary, undei' December, 1536, we 
have: “ Itm Payed for the fascion of a 
Tablet geven to my lady Carowes (Oarow’s) 
Doughter beeng my ladyes goddoiighter at. 
the byshoppyng .... vjs.” There is an- 
other and very different process, known 
technically as bishopping. In the printing 
business it used, before the introduction 
of the roller, to bo the duty of the press- 
man to sec to tlie bishopping f»f the balls, 
made of sheepskin attached to a stock, 
which are used to ink the type before 
printing. These balls, wdiich are of con- 
siderable size, must be kept soft and 
moist to receive the ink, and this result 
is, or used lo be, obtained by w rapping 
them after employment, against iiie fol- 
lowing occasion, iji a blanket dipped in 
urine. The practice ivas a sort of chjis- 
toning, and the term perhajis owed itself 
to the resentment of the printer at the 
old animosity of the ojiiscopal oi'der 
against llie typographical art. 


of a house, or in the chimneys. Compare 
Divination and ITrcn. 

Bishop in the Pan..— Tyndale, in 

his Ohrdyvnvc. of a Chn^dian Man, 1528, 
p. 109, says: “ Wlion a thy n go siieadoth 
not well, wo horrowo speuch and .saye tlio 
bysliojie hath blessed it, because that no- 
thynge speadeth well that they modyll 
wythall. If the podo(;h bo burned to, or 
t he moato oner rosted, w’e saye the byslione 
hath put his foto in the pole, or the 
bishope hath played the coke, because tlic 
Ihshopes burn wdm they lust and wdiosouer 
<li.spleaseth them.” hi 'I’us-ser’s ^‘ITus- 
haudry,” under .April, are the following 
lines : 

Blesso Cisley (good Mistress) that 
Biishop doth ban, 

For burning the millfe of hir cheese to 
the pan.” 

On which Hillman has the follow-ing note: 
“ Wiien the Bisliop passed by (in former 
< imes) every one ran out to partake of his 
blessing, which he plentifulfy bestow’d as 
he went along: and those wdio left their 
milk upon the fire, might find it burnt to 
the pan when they came back, and perhaps 
ban or cur.se the 'Bishop as the occasion of 
it, as much or more tnan he had blessed 
them : hence it is likely it grew’ into a 
custom to ciirso the bishop wdieii any such 
disaster liappen’d, for wdiich our author 
would have tJie mi.stress bless, /luf/Iire cor- 
rect, her servant, both for her negligence 
and iinmarinorline,ss.” Bishops w^ere in 
Tusser’s time still much in the habit of 
burning heretics. • 

Bishopping'.— This is wdiat is now 
generally known as Confirmation, a term 
which was not understood in early times. 
In the Privy Purse Expenses of the Prin- 


Bishops Stortford.-The I’ullowdng 
very extraordinary septennial custom at 
Bishops Stortford, Herts, and in the ad- 
jacent neighbourhood, on Old Miciiacl- 
mas Day. I find in a London new’spaper 
Oct. 18, 1787: “On the morning of this 
day, called Ganging Day, a great number 
of young nioii assemble in the field.s, when 
a very active fellow'- it nominated the 
leader. This person they are hound to 
follow, who, for the sake of diversion, 
generally clioosos the route througli ponds, 
ditches, and places of difficult passage. 
Every person they meet is bumped, male 
or female ; wdncli is performed by two other 
persons taking tliem uii by llieir arms, 
and swinging Ibcm against each other. 
The women in general keep at home for 
this period, except tho.se of less scrupulous 
character, W’ho, for tlio sake of imrtakiiig 
of a gallon of ale and a pliimb-cako, w’hicli 
every landlord or publican is obliged to 
furni.sh the revellers w ith, generally spend 
the best part of the niglit in the fiohls, if 
the weather is fair; it being strictly ac- 
cording to ancient usage not to partake of 
the cheer any where else.” 

Bisley, Surrey.— See Sf. John the 
Baptist's Well. 

Black Belly and Bawsy 
Brown. — See Brawny. 

Black Knigrht of Ashton. — See 

Hazlitt’s Prorerhs, 1882. 

Black Monday. — Easter Monday, 
1360, wdien the cold was .so intense, that 
the English troops before Paris, under 
Edward TIT., suffered severely. The ex- 
pression must have been subsequently em- 
ployed in a soniow’hat vague sen.se, and 
among other uses, by schoolboys, as it was 
an usual day for returning from the holi- 
days. Compare Nares, 1859, in v. 
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Black Veili— Prior to the assump- 
tion of this in I ho Romisli CliuiTh, the re- 
(jIuso goes through on an appointed day 
all the forms of ordinary marriage, the 
pliysical or fleshly husband exeei)ted : 
slie is attired in wliite satin, wears a 
wreath of (lowers, receives a wedding ring, 
and presides at a breakfast, Avlieie there 
is bride-cake. During tlie day she re- 
ceives her girl-friends, and all is gaiety. 
It is her linal experience of the world and 
those whom she knows. She has already 
taken tlic white veil, which is regarded as 
tlie Betrothal, as distinguished from this 
-the wedtlijig. The two services usually 
occnpv an hour and a half to two hours. 

Blank. -This is no doubt the same as 
La Hlanqiic of the early l^’ronch drama 
and poetry, and was a game of liazard, at 
which even the lower orders in both coun- 
tries were foml of playing, and in which 
serious lo.sse.s were sonmtimes incurred. In 
the Interlude of I’ouih, printed two or 
three times about 1550, there is the follow- 
ing highly curiou-s enumeration : 

Sir, I can teach you to play at the dice, 
At the queen’s game and at the Irish; 
’^I’he treygobct and the hazard also. 

And many oilier games mo; 

Also at tlie cartls I can toacli you to play, 
At the trill mp and one-and-thirty, 
Post, pinion, and also aums-ace, 

.Uid at anotlier they call dewco-ace. 

Yet 1 can tell yon more, and ye will con 
me thank, 

Pink, and drink, and also at the blank, 
And many sport .s mo. 

Hnzlitt’s Dodsley, ii., 31-5. Jt is, as will 
appear, somewhat uncertain whether the 
writer intended to include blank among 
the jganies at cards or not, as he catalogues 
subject to the exigencies of j-hyme. 

Blaxe’S Day, St. (February 3.) 

Hospiniari describes this Saint as a Cappa- 
docian Bishop who, in the perseciicion 
under Diocletian and Muximian, fled to a 
cavern and led the life of a hermit. He 
also followed the medical profession, and 
healed botli men and animals. He was 
di.scovcred, however, and cast into prison, 
from wliich, after enduring many tortures, 
he was led to tlie place of execution. After 
his martyrdom and canonization, candles 
were offered at his altar, which were said 
to possess the unusual property of curing 
diseases in human and other creatures. 
Minshew, in his “ Dictionary,” under the 
word Hock-tide, speaks of ^‘St. Blaze 
his day, about Candlemas, when country 
women goe about and make good cheere, 
and if they find any of their eighbour 
women a spinning that day, tlK\ jrn and 
make a blaze of lire of the distaffe, and 
thereof called 8. Blaze his Day.’' Percy 
tells us The anniversary of St. Blasius is 


the 3rd of Februaiy, when it is still the 
custom in many parts of JOnglaiid t(f light 
up fires on the hills on St. Blayse night : 
a custom antioiitly taken up, perhaps for 
no better reason than the jingling resem- 
blance of his name to the word Blaze.” 
Notr.a to Sortlm'fnh. Home hold Book, 1770, 
p- 333. 8cot, in his ‘‘ Discovery of Witch- 
craft,” gives us a charm used in the llo- 
mish Churcl) upon 8t. Blaze’s Day that will 
fetch a tlioin out of any place of one’s 
body, a bone out of the throat, etc, to wit, 
“ (’all ux)on Cod and remember St. Blaze.” 
The following is the account of St. Blaze 
in the “ I^opish Kiiigdome,” fol. 47 b. : 

‘‘Then followetli good Sir I’laze, who 
doth a waxen candoll give, 

And holy water to his men, whereby they 
safely live. 

I divers hai rels oft have scene, drawn© 
out of water cloare, 

Through one small blessed bone of this 
same Martyr lieare ; 

And caryed Ibence to other townes and 
cities farro awavg 

Ech superstition doth require such earn- 
est kinde of playe.’’ 

The following lines occur in an early MS. 
among Coles’s MSS. in the British 
Mnsoum : 

“ Tmbei* si datur, Virgo dum pui iticatnr, 

Inde notaiiir quod liyemi>s ahinde 
fugatur: 

8i sol del radium, frighs, erit nimium.” 

A village in North Cornwall is called after 
this saint. 

Blessing: of Clouts.- The leaving 
of rags at wells was a singular sxiecies of 
popular superstition. Grose tells us that 
“ Between the towns of Alton and Newton, 
near the foot Kosher rye Topping© 
there is a well dedicated to St. Os- 
wald. The neighbours have an opinion 
that a shirt or shift taken off' a 
sick fierson and thrown into that 
aell, will .show whether the person will re- 
cover or die ; for if it floated it denoted the 
recovery of the party ; if it sunk, there re- 
mained no hope of their life : and to re- 
ward the Saint for his intelligence, they 
tear off a rag of the shirt, and leave it 
hanging on the briars thereabouts; 
whore,” says the writer,“ I have seen such 
numbers as might have made a fayre 
rheme in a paper my 11.” Pennant tolls 
us, “They visit the Well of Speye, in 
Scotland, for many distempers, and the 
Well of Drachaldy for as many, offering 
small pieces of money and bits of rags.” 
Pinkerton, speaking of the River Eillan in 
the* Vale of Strathfillan, says, “In thia 
river is a pool consecrated by the antient 
superstition of the inhabitants of thia 
country. The pool is formed by the eddy- 
ing of the stream round a rock. Its waves 
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were many years since consecrated by ; 
Fillaif, one of the saints who converted the | 
antient inhabitants of Caledonia from 
Paganism to the belief of Christianity. It 
has ever since been distinguished by his 
name, and esteemed of sovereign vij*tue in 
coring madness. About two hundred per- 
sons afflicted in this way are annually 
brought to try the benefits of its salutary 
influence. These patients are conducted 
by their friends, who first perform tlio cere- 
mony of passing with them thrice through ! 
a neighbouring cairn ; on tin's cairn they 
then deposit a simple offering of clothijs, 
or perhaps a small bunch of heath. MT)ro 
precious offerings used once to be brought. 
The patient is then thrice immerged in the 
sacred pool. After the immersion, ho is 
bound hand and foot, and left for the night 
in a chapel which stands near. If the 
maniac is found loose in the morning, good 
hopes are conceived of his full recovery. 
If he still remains bound, his cure is 
doubtful, it sometimes happens that death 
relieves him, during his conffnomcnt, from 
the troubles of life.” Heron’s Journey 
through part of Scotland, i., 282. In the 
Statistical Account of Scotland,” we 
read:-- “A spring in the Muss of 
Melshach, Aberdeenshire, of the chaly- 
beate kind, is still in great reputa- 
tion among the common people. Its 
sanative nualities extend even to brutes. 
As this spring probably obtained vogue at 
first in days of ignorance and superstition, 
it would appear that it became customary 
to leave at tlm well part of the clothes of 
the sick and diseased, and harnejss of the 
cattle, as an offering of gratitude to the 
divinity who bestowed liealing virtues on 
its waters. And now, even though llio 
superstitious principle no longer exists, the 
accustomed offerings any still presented.” 
(This was in or about 171)4.1 Stat, Ace. 
xiii., 7C. Wo read “ of a well called Crai- 
guck, CO. Ross, issuing from a rock near the 
shore of Bennetslield, rcsort(?d to in the 
month of May by whimsical or .superstiti- 
ous persons, who, after drinking, com- 
monly leave some threads or rags tied to a 
bush in the neighbourhood.” Stat. Acc. 
of Scotland, xv,, (U3. Macaulay, speak- 
ing of a consecrated well in 8t. Kilda, 
celled Tobirnimbuadli, or the spring of 
diverse virtues, says, that ” near the foun- 
tain stood an altar, on which the distressed 
votaries laid down their oblations. Before 
they could touch sacred water with any 
prospect of success, it was their constant 
practice to address the Genius of the place 
with supplication and prayers. No one 
approached him with empty hands. JSut 
the devotees were abundantly frugal. The 
offerings presented by them were the poor- 
est acknowledgments that could be made 
to a superior Being, from whom they had 
either hopes or feais. Shells and pebbles. 
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: rags of linen or stuffs worn out, pins, 

I needles, or rusty nails, were generally all 
the tribute that was paid ; and sometimes, 
thougli rarely enough, copper coins of the 
smallest value. Among the heathens of 
Italy and other countries, every choice 
fountain was consecrated, and sacrifices 
were offered them, as well as to the deities 
that presided over them. Hist. Acvf. 

In the Marriage of Wit and Wisdom,” 
circa 1570, Indulgence says to Wit: 

“ Well, yet before the goest, hold hoare 
My blessing in a clout; 

Well fare the mother at a neede, 

Stand to ti)y tackling stout.” 

The first allusion to this old belief and 
usage is, so far as 1 know, in John Hey- 
woods ** Dialogue,” originally printed as 
early as 1546. Tlio passage is as follows 
in the edition of 1562 : 

“ Yo hane had of me all that 1 iniglit 
make. 

And bo a man ncucr so greedy to wyn, 
Ho can hauo no more of the foxo but 
the skyn. 

Well (quoth he) if yo list to bring it out. 
Ye can gene mo your blessing in a clout 
Yo can gene me your blessing in a 
clout.” 

Davies of Hereford seoms to allude to 
the usage, where in his ” Scourgo of 
Folly,” (1611), ho gives the proverb : 

“God-fathers oft give their blessings in 
a clout.” 

4 he only other example of this usage vvln'cli 
I can find occurs in Lovelace: 

“ To a Lady with Child that ashed 
an old Shirt.” 

“ And why an honour’d ragged shirt, 
that shows 

Like tatter’d ensigns, all its bodies 
blows i' 

Should it bo swathed in a vest so dire, 

It wore enough to set the eliild on fire. 
But since to ladies ’t hath a custoino 
been 

Liiuien to send, that travail and lyo in : 
To the nine sempstrc.sses, my former 
friends, 

[ su’d ; hut they had nought but shreds 
and ends. 

At last, the jolli’st of the three times 
three, 

Rent th’ apron from her smock, and gave 
it mo. 

’Twas soft and gentle, subtly spun, no 
doubt ; 

Pardon iny boldness, Madam : here’s the 
Clout.” 

Bishop Hall, in his “Triumphs of Bouse.” 
ridicules a superstitious prayer of tlie 
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Popish Church for the blessing of clouts 
in the way of cure of diseases. Can it 
have originated thence? This absurd cus- 
tom (observed Mr. Brand) is not ex- 
tinct even at this day : 1 have for- 
merly frequently observed shreds or bits 
of rag upon tlie bushes that overhang a 
well ill the road to Benton, a village in the 
vicinity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which, 
from lliat circumstance, is now or was very 
lately called the Kag-Well. This name fs 
undoubtedly of long standing : probably it 
has been visited for some disease or other, 
and these rag-offerings are the relics of 
the then prevailing popular superstition. 
It is Tiiit far from another holy spring at 
Jesmond, at the distance of about a mile 
fjoin Newcastle. Pilgrimages to this well 
and chapel at Jesmond were so frequent, 
that one of the principal streets of the 
great commercial town aforesaid is sup 
posed to liave its name partly from hav- 
ing an inn in it, to which the pilgrim.s that 
flockeJ thither for the benefit of the sup- 
posed lioly water used to resort. St. Mary^s 
Well, ill this village ( Jesiiiond), w hich is 
«aid to have had as many steps down to it 
as there are Articles in the Creed, was 
lately inclosed by Mr. Coulson for a bath- 
ing place; which was no sooner done flian 
the water left it. Tliis occasioned strange 
whispers in the village and the adjacent 
places. The well was always esteemed of 
more sanctity than common wells, and 
therefore the failing of the water could be 
looked upon as nothing less than a just 
revenge for so great a profanation. But 
alas ! the miracle^s at an end, for the water 
returned a while ago in as great abundance 
as over. Thus far Bourne. Brand’s A'cn;- 
vmiUy i., 339 and Appendlxj 022, 

Using rags as charms, it seem.s, 
was not confined to England or Knrope, 
for I read the following passage in 
Hanway’s “Travels into Persia,” vol. 
i., p. 177: “Alter ton days’ jour- 
ney ivo arrived at a de.solate caravan- 
sera!, vvliere wo found nothing but water, 
f observed a tree witli a number of rags 
tied to the branches ; these were so many 
charms, which passengers coming from 
Ghilan, a. province remarkable for agues, 
had left there, in a fond expectation of 
leaving their disease also on the same 
spot.” Murip) l^‘lTk, in his “Travels,” 
onservos ; “ The company advanced as far 
as a large tree, called by the natives 
Neenia Taba. It had a very singular ap- 
pearance, being covered with imiiimerable 
rags or scraps of cloth, which persons tra- 
velling across the wdlderness had at differ- 
ent times tied to its branches : a custom so 
generally folloived, that no oiie passes it 
without hanging up something.” Park 
followed the examplo, and suspended a 


handsome piece of cloth on one of the 
boughs.” 

• 

Blindmaiii’s Buff. — This sport h 
found among the illuminations of the Mis- 
sal, cited by Strutt in his “ Manners and 
Customs.” It is kuoun to bo an amuse- 
ment with which the ancients weie fami- 
liar. It is the Muinda and KollahmnoK of 
the Greeks ;and it is supposed to have orig- 
inated in the traditional story of Poly- 
phemus. Taylor, the water-poet, neverthe- 
less, maintains in his (Iveal Eater of Kentj 
1630, that the inventicn was due to Gre- 
gory Dawson, an Knglishman ! See liovin’s 
ManipaluSy 1370, p. 293. Jamieson, in his 
Dictionary, gives us a very curious ac- 
count of this game, which in Scotland ap- 
pears to have been called belly-blind. In 
the Snio-Gothic it is calliMl blind-hoc, i.e. 
blind goat; and, in German, blind kuhe, 
i.q. blind cow. The French call it CUgnr- 
musset, from dicjn&r, to wink, and mnsse 
hidden; also, (JoUn-wailldnl, equivalent 
to “ Collin the buffon,” and the old Greek 
KoUabismos is their Ca.pifolM. 

“This game,” says Jamieson, “is 
thus defined : Ludi genus qui hie 
quidein manibus expansis oculos sues 
tegit, ille vero postquam percussit, quairit 
num vorboravil.” Pollux ap. Scapul. It 
was also used among the Kotnans. But com- 
pare St. John’s MairnPrs and (.■ustoms of 
Anciemt (Tieec.e, 1842, i., 149-50. Jamieson 
adds, under Blind Hario, tanothor name 
for Blindman’s-buff in Scotland) : “ It may 
be observed tliat this sport in Isl. is desig- 
nated kraekivS-bliiida. Verelius supposes 
that the Oslrogotlis had introduced this 
gr.jue into Italy ; wdiere it is called (jinoco 
deUn fuVru, or the iday of the blind.” 
Cliacke-blynd man and Jockie-blirid man 
are other »Scotisli appellations for the .same 
game. “ We are told that the great Gus- 
iavus Adolphus, at the very time that he 
proved the .scourge of the house of Austria, 
and wlien he was ia the midst of his tri- 
umphs, used in private to amuse himself 
in playing at Blindiruin’s Buff with his 
Colonels.” “ CeZu. paasoitF says the Diet. 
'I'rav. V. Colin Molllard, pour une qalan- 
terie admirable ” Day, in his Humovr 
out of Breath, 1608, introduces one of his 
characters playing at the game, which one 
of them says that he learned when a 
student at Padua. A lady is told, when 
she is caught, that she must be hoodwinked 
or give a kiss to her captor as a ransom. 
IVodroephe, in his Spared Hours of a Sol- 
dier, 1623, says that it is “ to winke and 
strike.*' Dr. Walker, in his Vanemio- 
logia, 1672. gives the form Blindman’.s 
buffet.” Gay says concerning it : 

“As once I play’d at Blinaman’s Buff, 
it hap’t 

About my eyes the towel thick was 
wrapt. 
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I ipiss’d the swains, and seized on 
Biouzelind, 

True speaks that antient pj ovei h. ‘Love 
is blind.’ ” 

BlOOd-letting^t' .In tlic margin of 
Harl. MS. 1772, fol. llo, voiso, is written 
the followini^ caution in an early hand : 
“Beware of lotting blood, drinking, or 
>eating goose, on these tlnee days, iiono 
k*lis Aprilis die liinis: intrante Augusto 
-die lunis xx : exon n to Dtccinbris die 
lunis.” Jn the poem, “How the goode 
Wife thaught hii* DoJighter.'’ occur.s ilie 
line : 

“For aftir the wren no hatlie veyiies, 
men schalle late hir blode ” 

which puzzled oven Sir t’rederic Mad- 
den. .Edit. 1838. It soejiis almost to 
refer to the huniing of the wien on St. 
Stephen’s Day (Dec. 2(i), when it was 
deemed a propitious season for ]>h]oho- 
tomy. In Mnothor (more jnodern) copy of 
the poem, the line stands thus : 

“ After the wj en lias vaines men may 
let blood — ” 

which has its significationj to 1)0 sure, hnl 
it is a reading" of doubtiul genuineness. 
Hazlitt’s Vofudar Voctrif, .18{)4, r., 187. 
.Among the “ Keceipts and <lisbnrsements 
of the Cano n.s of St. Mary, in Hunting- 
■doii,'* 1517, we have tlie following entry: 
“ Item, for letting our liorses blode in 
'Clirystinasso woke, iiijd,’- Douce says the 
practice of bleeding borses on St. 
StepVien’s Day is extremely ancient and 
appears to have been brought into this 
country by the Danes. In Tiisser’s “ Hus- 
bandry,” 1580, under December, ;ire the 
^following lines : 

“ Yer Christmas be pjwssed, lot Iiorsse be 
let blood, 

For manio a purpose it dot]] them .much 
good ; 

The day of 8. Steeven, old fathers did 
use, 

If that do mi.slike thee, some otlier day 
chu.se.” 

On which i.s this note in “ 'I’us.ser Redivi- 
vus,” 1710: “About Christmas is a very 
proper time to bleed horses in, for then 
they are commonly at house, tlien .spring 
•comes on, the sun being now come back 
from the winter solstice, and there are 
tRree or four days of re.st, and if it be upon 
St. Stephen’s Day, it is not the worse, 
seeing triero are with it three days of rest, 
or at least two.” The following i.s from 
Ooploy’s “ Wits, Fits and Farujiss, 1595V’ : 
“ “ On S. Stevens Day it is the custome 
for all horses to be let blond and drench’d. 
A gentleman being (that morning) do- 
maunded whether it plea.sed him to have 
Ills horse let bloud and drenclit, according 


to the fashion? Ho answered ivith a poor 
quibble on the well-known malady among 
horses (the farcin or equine .scrofula). No, 
sirra, my horse is not diseased or tlio 
fa.shions.” Aubrey, in the “Remains of 
Geiitilisme,” says: “On 8t. Stephen's 
Day tliG farrier came constantly and 
blonded all our cart-horse.s. 

Hospinian quotes a notion from Nao- 
georgus that it is good to gallop 
honses till they are all over in a 
sweat, and then bleed them, on Sle- 
phen’s Day, to i)re\ent their having 
any di.sorder.s for the ensuing year. ^Hos- 
piniau “ De Orig. Fost. Cliri.stianor,” foi. 
160: 

“Then follow eth St. St(‘phcn.s Day 
whorcon doth every man 

His horses jaunt and cour.se abrode, a.s 
swiftly as ho can, 

Until they doe extreernoly siveaie, and 
tha n they let them blood, 

! For this Ixiing done upmi tlii.s <lay, they 
i .say doth do them good, 

i Arid kcepe.s them from all the maladies 
and sioknesse througl^ tbe yoare, 

A.s if that Steven any time took chaj ge 
j of liorses heare.” 

! Oooge\H translation of Popish Kin(jtlouu\ 

: fol. 45. Brand also quoted under this head 
: Hildebrand ns “ De Diebns Festis,” SS. 
i .Vntiquitat. .Epitome, p. 33. 

I Blood of Hales, The. Perhaps io 
i the number of miraculous agoiKuos to 
I wdiich credit w'as givcji by our forola.tli(ns 
i may be added the holy blood of Christ in 
j Halos. This \va.s a phial alleged to contain 
j .some of tlio Saviour’.s blood, brought from 
I Palestine by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 

! and pre.sented to the Cistercian brotfier- 
hood at Hales, OIoiice.stei-.shiro. There aie 
occasional allu.sions to thi.s relic in our 
household book.s, periodical ohlation.s being 
made to it, and Thomas Raker, of St. 
Johii’.s College, Cambridge, states that 
there Ava.s a .short poetical narrative ot the 
prodigy, fiom tlio press of AVynkyn de 
Wordo. At the di.ssolution we lind the 
Abbot of Hales himself writing to Ciom- 
well, and .suggesting the demolition of the 
shrine (worth, according to him, .scarcely 
£30 for the gold and silver about it), where 
“the fayriyd relycke called the Rloodo ” 
was exhibited in order, as the abbot say.s, 
that it may not “ mynistro occa.syon to any 
weke per.son, loking thereupon, to abuse 
his cou.scyens therewith ! ” In a subse- 
quent letter from Bi.shop Tjatimer to Crom- 
well the wdiole trick is laid bare. Ellis’s 
Orig, Letters, 3rd Series, iii., 219. 

Latimer, in lii.s seventh Lent sermon 
before Edward VI., 1549, says: — “What 
became of his bind that fell downe trow^o 
ye? AVas the blonde of Hale.s of it (wo 
wortbe it). What ado w^as it to brynge 
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5l. 

thys out of the Kynges iieade, tlivs great e 
abhoniinacion of the bloud or halos could 
not be taken a great whyle out of his 

nijride Viipreacheynge l^relates 

haue bene the cause, that the bloud of 
Hales did so long blynd tiie Kynge.’* 

Blood PortentSf &C. — Scot, in his 
‘•'Discovery,” 1581, says, “1 have heard 
by tiredibie"rei)ort, that the wound of a man 
murtliered, renewing bleeding at the jire- 
senco of a dear friend, or of a inoital 
enemy. Divers also write that if one pass 
by a murtliered body (though unknown) he ! 
shall be stricken with fear, and feel in | 
himself some alteration by nature.” | 
“Three loud and distinct knocks at the' 
bed's head,” says Grose, “of a sick per- 
son, or at tlic bed’s head or door of any of 
his relations, is an omen of liis death.” 
King James, in Iiis “ Daononology ” 1597, 
says, “ In si secret murther, if the dead 
carkasse be at any time thereafter handled 
by the murtherer, it will gush out of blood, 
as if the blood were crying to Heaven for 
n venge of the murtherer.” In the narra- 
tive by Sir Simonds D'Kwes of the Tlabb 
murder at Kingston, in Somersetshire, 
1(113, there is a reference to this common 
belief. 

In the prose Merlin wo got Hie in- 
cident of tlio supposed miraculous power of ! 
the blood of the child “ born without 
father,” to stay the destruction of King 
Vortiger’s strong tower. This is to bo . 
regarded a.s an early example of the belief 
in charms, which was umuiestionahly far 
more ancient in this country than any 
existing records show^ In Fire Philosophi- 
cal Questions Disputed, 1650, one is : “Why | 
dead bodies bleed in the presence of their ! 
murtherers,” and the writer accounts for j 
the phenomenon on scientific grounds, ari- I 
sing from the tendency of blood to liquefy j 
after de.ith by the heat general ed by cor- j 
riiption. The air being lieatod by many j 
persons coming about (ho body, is the; 
same thing to it as motion is. '1’is observed j 
that dead bodies w ill bleed in a concourse : 
of people, when murtherers are absent as; 
w^eli as pre.sent, yet legislators have 
thonglit fit to authorize it, and use tlds j 
tiyal as an argument at least, to frighten 
though M;is no conclusive one to condemn 
them.”. It was i>art of the system of 
witchcraft that drawing blood from a 
witch rendered her encbantmeiits ineffoc 
tual. This curious doctrine is very fully 
investigated in Hathaway's Trial, pub- ; 
lished in the “ State Trials.” In Gian- | 
ville'\s “Account of the Dicrnon of Ted 
worth,” speaking of a boy that wms be- 
witclied, he says, the “ Hoy drew' towards 
Jane Brooks, the woman who had be- 
witched him, who was behind her two sis- 
ters, and put his hand upon her, which Jiis 
father perceiving, immediately scratched 
her face and drew' blood froin her. The 


youth then cry'd out that he was w'elL 
Blow at Modern Saddueism, 1668, 148. 
Compare Witchcraft. The following pas- ’ 
sage is in a tract by Arise Evans : “ 1 had 
heard some say, that when a witch had 
power over one to atHict him, if ho could 
but draw one drop of the witches blood, 
the witch w'ould never after do him hurt.” 
Eccho to the Voice from Hearen, 1652, p. 
34. In the first part of “ Henry the Sixth,” 
act i. sc. lU, Talbot says to the Pucelle- 
d' Orleans ; 

“ I’ll have a bout w'ith thee. 

Devil or Devil's dam, I'll conjure thee, 
Bloud will I draw' on thee, thou art a 
witch.” 

Thus also in Butler’s “ Hudibras” : 

“Till drawing blood o’ the dames like 
witches, 

They’re fortliwith cur’d of their cap- 
riches.” 

And in CTov'eland’s “ llehol Scot: ” 

“ Scots are like witches, do but w'het 
your pen, 

Scratch till the blood come, they'll not 
hurt you t.hen.” 

Park here refers to a passage in Bastard's 
Ohrestoleros,” 1598: 

“ Phisition Lanio neuer ivill forsake, 
lli.s golden patumte while his head doth 
a ke : 

WluMi he is dead, farewell, ho comes mjt 
there. 

He hath nor cause, nor (Miurage to- 
appe u’c. 

Ho wilt not look vpon the face of deatli. 
Nor bring Hie dead vnto her mother 
earth. 

I will not say, but if bo did the deede. 
Ho must 1)0 absent lest the corpse- 
should blec«!.'' 

This notion is illustrated by the ballad of 
“ Young Bed ill : ” 

“ O w bite, white wore his w'ounds. 
iva shell, 

As w'hito as a linen clout ; 

But as the traitor she came near, 

His wounds they guslied out,” 

Kinloch’s A/icreaf i^cottish Boll ads, 1827, 
p. 1. And the Editor remarks, that lie 
recollects “ thi.s ordeal having been prac- 
ticed at Aberdeen about tw'onty years ago 
(this was w'ritton in 1827), on the occasion 
of the body of a pregnant woman haviBg 
been found in the neighbouriiijp; canal.” 
Bhxid floived from her nostrils, it is said, 
directly the suspected murderer touched; 
liey; but this proof, though accepted by 
the populace, was not thought conclusive 
by the lawyers. There is a pretty little- 
anecdote, vvhicli may be regarded as an 
illustration of the present matter by tlie^ 
way in Copley’s, It its, Fits, and FancieSy^ 
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159^Td. 1()14, p. 85:— ‘‘A gentlewoman ^ Blow-poiflt.— Blow-point appears tc 
wont lo church so concealed, that sliee j Inivo been a relatively advanced game, 

thought no body could knoAV her. It I Proctor, in his book “Of the Knmv- 

chanoed that her louer met her, and knewe ledge and Conducto of Wanes, ' lo78, 
her, and spake viito her: Sir (shoe an- observes : “ Jiycurgus, the politique 

swered) you mistake me, hoAv know yee Prince, amonge his lawos and cus- 

mer' All too wed (reply’d the gentlenian) tomes, which hee established tliearo 
for so soorie as I met you, beholde my ; (in Lacedmmon) ordayned that all spare* 
W'ounds fell frosh a bleeding: Oh heereof ; tyme shoulde bo expended in vertuons ox- 
you onely are guilty.” ' ercises, and principallye in the noble prac- 

; tyses of armes, to gott honour, and soue' 
The superstition still prevails in j raynetye of the enemyes, cleane cuttingo of 
some parts of tlio country. At the ; vnthriftye wastfull ryott, abandoniiige de- 
Warwick wiiiUr Assi/.es for 181)7, John ^ lycate nycenosso, and baiiishinge idle, and 
Davis, a maltster, formerly residing • chyldislio games, as com men <;ardplaye, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, was charged with j cayles, coytes, slyde-bonrde, bowles, and 
having wounded Jane Ward, and on this j hlowepoynt, which wearo throwen oute of 
occasion the following extraordinary par- ’ the commen-wealthe. l^rqm whence also 
ticulars wove divulged. “The prisoner, i bee dyscarded and expelled iaiiglers, jesters 
with his family, up to the time of his ar- I iuglers, pup pet pi avers, pypers, and suche 
rest, had resided in Sheep-street, Strut- i like vnprofitable persons, in steade of 
ford-upon-Avon, and they had laboured: whicli weare niayntayned monne of valure, 
under an impression that tlio prosecutrix, i fre(jucntynge ami exorcisynge achnityo of 
who occupied an adjoining liouse, had be- ! wrastolinge, dartynge, Uirowinge tho 
witched them. In spite of the efforts of I barre, tlie sledge, vsingo the weapons of 
friends to the contrary, they persisted in wane,” Ac. Marmion, in his “ Aiiti- 
the delusion, and frequently narrated, <iuary,” IfMl, act i. says: “1 have heard 
with singular circumstaiitialitv, visits of a nobleman that has been drunk with a 
which had been paid them in the night tinker, and a Magnilico that has plaid at 
time by spirits. Some of these, they stated. Blow-point.” Among the old proverbs is, 
entered tlio dwelling by descending the “to leave boj^’s play, and fall to blow- 
cbiinnoy, and when they landed in tlie point.” HazlitVs Froyarhs, 1882, p. 437. 

room thov went through a variety of cajiers ; 8>o, ^‘Lingua,” U)()7, act iii. sc. 2, 

such as seizing the furniture, and pitching ! An amnesics introduces Memory as telling 
it about the apartment, pulling the clothes | “how he plaid at Blowe-point with Jupi- 
off the bed, and oven tossing the inmates ! tor when ho was in his side-coats.” 
up into the air. One youtig girl, who w.is | Blue Gowns, or Beadsmen, an order 
an invalid, and was obliged to recline of privileged mendicants in Scotland, of 
upon the sofa, solemnly declared that a which the latest trace did not expire tilt 
man and woman came down the chimney 18(13. The first appellation was duo to the 
on one occasion, both being headless, and j distribution among these persons ol a gown 
taking lior by the body, cast her violently ] of blue cloth, to which wore added a loaf 
upon the ground, tiioii tossed her up into | of bread, a bottle of ale, and a leathern 
the air, and performed similar feats with purse containing a penny for every year of 
the sofa. The statomoiit created so great the ruling sov'oroign’s ago ;and annually a 
a stir in the town that the police were new beadsman or Blue Gown was elected, 
called in to investigate the matter, and al- Kach member of tho bodv boro a pewter 
though they pointed to the accumulalod badge, on which wore inscribed his name 
dust around the feet of the sofa in proof and the words Pa fit and Rt^past TIu^ 
that no such thing could liave happened tho usage, which Imd had its origin in the an- 
prisoner and his family declared their firm cient practice of vicarious praver, resolved 
belief that witches had been there, and the itself into a public charitv, of which the 
only way to break the spell was to draw sources were forgotten, and in 1833 sixty 
blood from the body of the prosecutrix, Beadsmen were on the roll. No appoint- 
who was suspected of having bewitched n-enls were made after that date, and tho 
them. A day or two after, the prisoner last survivor drew his alloAvanco from the 
rushed into tho house occupied by Jane Kxehequer at Edinburgh in May, 1883. 
Wtird . the complainant, and inflicted a 

frightful gash in her cheek. Ho inflicted Boar’s Head. -Holinshed saystlial, 
a wound half an inch in width and two in the year 1170, upon tho day of tho 
and a half inches deep When he saw the young l^ince’s coronation, King Uonry 
blood flowing down lier face, ho exclaimwl, the Second ” served his son at the table as 
‘ There, you old witch, I can do anything sewer, bringing up the bore’s head, with 
with you now.’ At the station, he said, in trumpets before it, according to tho man- 
answer to tho charge, ‘ Serve her right : iier.” It is probable that Chaucer alluded 
she can do no more for mo now. I havo to the above custom in the following pas- 
drawn first blood.’ ” sage, in liis Ki ankliu’s Tale : 
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Janus sittetlj by the lire with double i 
herd, 

AjkI lie driiikoth of Jiis bugle-borne the 
wine, 

Before liim staiuleth the brawno of the 
tusked swine/^ 

Dngdalc, speaking of the Christmas Day 
Ccrcnjonies in the inner Temple, says: 

“ .Serviee in the chureh ended, the gentle- ; 
men presenily repair into the hall to 
breakiast, with lirawn, mustard, and . 
malmsey.” At dinner, “ at the lirst course 
i? .served in a fair; and large Bores Head, 
upon a silver platter, with ininstralsye.” ; 
(hifj. Jnrid,, p. loo. Aubrey tells us (1(178) i 
tliat, before the Civil Wars, it was custom- 
ary in gentlomen^s houses to bring in at 
the fir.st dish at Christinas a boar’s head, • 
with a lemon in its mouth. Morant says , 
that the infiabitants of Horn CJiurch, in ; 
the Liberty of Havering, wlicii they paid 
the great titlies on Cnristmas Day, were ; 
treated wdth a bull and brawui, and the j 
boar’s head was wrestled for. 'the cere- ' 
luoiiy was long observed, as Hcarne tells i 
U.S, at Queen’s College, Oxford, with the i 
improvement that the boar’s hea<l w'as : 
neatly carved in wood. Ilitsou printed the 
Carol .sung in bringing in the head from ; 
a collection published in 1521. Aneieiit 
Songa, ed. 1877, p. 158. hi later times the ' 
word.s weie greatly altered. In Dekker’s ; 
“ Wonderful Yea re, ld03,” sign at. D 2, 
our author, speaking of persons appreheu- : 
sire of catching the yilague, says, “ they, 
went (ino.st bitterly) niiclviug and muiUed , 
up and (low no, with rue and wormewood 
stuft into their eares and no.stlnils, look- i 
ing like so many bore.s head.s stuck with ; 
hianche.s of rosemary, to he served in for ! 
braivne at Christinas,” Jn the “ Cotha- ; 
mite 'Pales,” 1()30. No 18 is an anetidoto tif 
a Scot, who ordered of a carver a boar’.s 
hCtad for a sign to his inn at Gotham . 
“Hoe did come to a carver or a joyiier, ; 
!=aying in his mother tongue : I say, speakc, 
canst thou make me a harc-lieail? Yea, ; 
said the carveu’. Tlion said the Scottish- ; 
man : make mo a bare-head aiionst Yonlo, = 
and thouse have twenty pence for thy hire. 

1 will doe it, said the carver. On S. An- j 
<lrowes day before Christ :ua.s the which is | 
named Youle in Scotland (and in England | 
in the North), (ho Scotti.sh man did come 
to London for the horeshead to set it at 
iho doore for a signo.” 'Phis is alluded to 
in King’s “ Art of Cookery,” p. 75 : 

At Christmas time 

Then if you wou’d .send up the hrawncr’s 
head, 

Sweet rosemary and ba 3 \s around it 
spread ; 

His foaming tu.sk.s let some large pippin 
grace. 

Or, ’midst the.se thundring spears an 
orange place; 
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Sauce, like himself, offensive to its foes, 

The roguish mustard, daiig’rous the 
nose. • 

Sack, and the ivell-spic’d Hippocras the 
wine, 

Wass:iil the howl with antient ribbands 
line. 

Porridge with plumb.s, and turkeys ivith 
the chine.” 

Boat-Show.- An annual ceremony 

formerly practised at Cambridge, wdieii the 
College boats assoiuhled at a cer tain point, 
and were decor ated with Hags, llowers, c'fec. 

Bodmin Riding:*. — The late Mr. 
'riiomas (,Jiiiller Couch of Bodmin, one 
of our Oe.st irrformod Coini.sli anti- 
quaries, permitted me, in 1871), to 
introduce here c full account of this 
little - undfM-slood subject, communicated 
by him .some years before to the “Jour- 
nal of the Pen /an ce Society ” : “ Whilst 

the material romain.s of (he past, with 
wliich our county abounds, have occupied 
many an able pen and pencil, the curious 
memorials of old forms of faiths and modes 
of life, liardly les.s arreiont and fully as 
irrt(u-estiug, have been singular ly n(.*gle(,ded 
by the Cornish anti(niar‘y. Modilied in 
tire cour.se of their long do.sccnt, nntil hut 
faint traces of (heir origin and intention 
remain, there is frenuontly eiicugli leit un- 
altered to shew that they are in their form 
as ohl as tho.se relics which the ever-duilng 
granite has preserved to ii.s. it is (prite 
time, liow'over, that a recor-d should be 
made of them, since the rapid fhict. nations 
and change, s of the last iifty years have 
done more to alter* and efface them tlian 
man^^ previon.s centuries of stagnation, or 
of veiy gradual progre.ss. 1 shall begin 
with a festival of which the remembrance 
lingers only amon^^ people past middle-age, 
and which is never likely to be revived. It 
wa.s kept at Bodmin on the Sunday and 
Monday after St. Thomas si Becket’s Day, 
July 7. A piineheon of beer having been 
brewed in the previous Oetobor, ami duly 
bottled iu ant icipation of iho time, two or 
three young men w'ere on trusted with the 
chief managoiiient of the affair, and who 
represented the wardens of Carew’s church 
ales, went round the town attended 
by a band of drrims and fifes or other in- 
struments. The crier saluted each house 
! w'ith : ‘ 'To tiio people of this liouse, a pros- 
I pcrou.s morning, long life, health, and a 
rneny rhling !’ 'Die musicians then stnibk 
up the Biding Tune, a quick and iiuspirit- 
ing measure, said by some to be as old as 
the feast it.self. 'Iho householder wa.s soli- 
cited to taste the riding ale, which w'as 
carried round in baskets. A bottle tvas 
usually taken in, and it was acknow’ledged 
by such a sum as the means or humour of 
the townsman permitted, to be spent on 
the public fe.stivitie.s of tlie season. Next 
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inornijig, a procession was fonnccl, (all who 
could afford to ride mounted on horse or 
ass), tirst to the Priory, to receive two 
largo garlands of ilowevs fixed on staves, 
and then in due order throngli the prin- 
cipal streets to the town-end, where the 
games weie formal ly opened. The sports, 
whicli lasted two days, were of the ordin- 
ary sort; wrestling, foot-rsieing, juioping 
in sacks, &c. It is worthy of remark that 
a second or inferior browing, from the 
same wort, was drunk at a minor merry- 
making at Whitsuntide. Tlie description 
of the ceremony has been obtained friwn 
those who took v>art in its latest celebra- 
tion. No one who comi)aies this account 
of the riding with Ca row’s descrii)tion of 
Church-ales, can doubt tluit the two were 
originally identical in their meaiiiiig. That 
the custom of koejiing Chiircli-ules on a 
Sunday ivas a common one, appears from 
a sermon preached by William Ivethe, at 
Blandford I'onmi, in JoTO; and in wliich 
he tells us that his holyday ‘ i ho multitude 
call tlieir revolyng day, which day is spent 
ill bull-baitings, hearo-baitiiigs, bowlings, 
dicying,’ iScc. In the accounts which are 
presorved relative to the rebuilding of 
Bodmin parish church., ‘ t fie stewards of 
the Hidyng-Gild ’ are mentioned as con- 
tributors. In an order, dated Nov. 15, 
1583, regulating the busimws of shoe- 
iiifikers, (a class wliich seems for ages to 
have been m.iro (Tan usually numerous in 
Bodmin), it is directed by tlio Mayor and 
tlio masters of the occupat ion, ‘ that at the 
riding every master and journeyman shall 
give their attemlance to the steward, and 
likewise bring him to the chunth, upon 
pain of I2d. for every master, and Od. for 
every journeyman, for every sncli default, 
to the discrolioii of the masters of the ocen- 
patioM.’ Polwhole gives Kin imperfect ac- 
count of the Bodmin Biding. lie is in- 
clined to deduce it trom the Floralia of 
Homan times; and he thinks that the God- 
dess Flora was, in later ages, superseded 
by St. Tliornas of Caiiterbni-y, at whose 
shrine the garlands of Ho vers wei’e pie- 
sentod. 1 have heard an opinion that the 
feast was in celebration of the restitution 
of St. Petrock’s bones, which ivoro stolen 
from the Priory of Bodmin about tiie year 
1177, and carried to the Abbey of St. Mev- 
ennus in Brittany, but uere restored at 
the powerful intercession of Henry IJ. 
Heath says, without givin." any autho- 
rity, that ‘ this carnival is said to he 
as old as the Saxons. Several attempts 
have been made to resuscitate this festi- 
val, but it is now hopelessly dead. I have 
a deprecatory pamphlet, (lated 1825, »n- 
titlod : ‘A leter to a Friend, relative to 
the approaching gc'imes commonly called 
Bodmin riding.’ At this bright season, 
when field and wood put on their gayest 
green, and even tongneless things seem 


full of praise and thankfulness, it is not 
strange that the heart of man should be 
moved to joy and thanksgiving, even 
though the gratitude duo to the (liver of 
all good may often be misdirected. The 
feast of the Summer Solstice modi lied by 
circumstances of time and place, but al- 
I most universally observeii, is prol>al)ly a» 
old as the gratitude which the. season's pro- 
fusion naturally inspires: so tiiat, instead 
of deriving ou»‘ midsummer games from 
the fiorai festivities of the Itomans, we- 
should more rightly consider them as simi- 
lar in meaning and coevml in origin. 1 
have hoard some doubts exprev.seil as to 
the anti(piity of the Biding 'rune (ap- 
I pended to this account) ; and 1 have asked 
I the opinion of William Sandys, Fs([., 

I F.S.A., a well-known antiquary, and an 
i excellent authority on such a subpect. Ho 
I says : Mt struck me as having a simila- 
j rity to some tunes of the last century, or 
! perhaps the end of the I7th, and cjf vdiich 
I there are examples in ‘ The Dancing Mas- 
j tor,’ of Avhicli so many editions Avere pub- 
I lished, although now not cotiuuon. 'ITie 
j time, therefore, does not appear to be of 
I very high antiquity ; but, at the same time, 
there is something about it whicb might 
I induce one to suppose it might bo founded 
on an older tune.’ Mr. Sandys kindly 
submitted it to Mr. Chappell, author of 
the excellent work on the Popular Mnsie 
of England ; and his opinion on such a 
point is especially vahiahlo. Mr. ( ’happell 
considers it not more than thirty or forty 
years old, and founded on ‘'Tlio Fall of 
Paris.’ ‘ But even if this Avore so,’ says 
Mr. Sandys, ‘The Fall of Paris ’ irs founded 
on, and almost identical Avith, the cele- 
brated French rovohitionary air ‘ Ca ira,’ 
Avhich is more than seventy year.s old.’ I 
haA^e direct proof of its being in use at this 
festival for a century jjast. Heath (and. 
almost all our guide-books follow him) 
makes the ihxlniiii Biding identical witii 
the Tlalgavor Sports; but Avith insuffici- 
ent reason. He says : “A carnival is kept 
every yea?‘, about the middle of July, on 
IlalgaA^or Moor, near Bodmin, resorted to 
: by thousands of people ; the sports and 
j pastimes of Avliich were so well liked by 
j King Charlos 11., Avhen he tonchod there in 
: hi.s Avay to 8cilly, that he became a brother 
; of the jovial society.’ 'llie MM. Lysons 
i doubt the story of Charles’s participation 
in these games, since the time of the 
Prince’s journey to vScilly does not accord 
I with the perioil of the festival. I knoAv of 
j no author, besides Carew, Avho makes in- 
depoudent mention of tlie ITalgaver sporls, 
and, from the account in the Survey, it 
would seem that Halgaver was the scene of 
percuinial jokes; nor is it aiiyAAdiere said 
that its usages and immunities were con- 
fined to any season. 'I’he Bodmin Itiding 
is ovklently quite distinct; tiioiigh pro- 
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ably, at a time of gt-eat merry-making in 
the" neighbourhood of the Moor, the ‘un- 
gracious pranks ’ may ha ve been more 
liuiii usually rife. No remembrance of 
Halgaver Court exists among pe iple now 
resident in the neighbourhood. ‘‘Now 
and then,' says Oarew, ‘they extend this 
i\ierriment, to the prejm'ice of over- 
credulons people persuading them to 
fight with a dragoii lurking in Hal- 
gaver, or to see soip.e .'-trango matter 
there, which concluded at last with a 
training them into the mire.’ I'liis also is 
an interesting illustration of the social life 
of our forefathers. \t was a custom, which 
the existence of good parish maps now ren- 
ders less necesary, on one of the days of 
.Rogation week to .rnake a yearly renewal of 
the ancient landmarks : 

‘ Our fathers us’d in reverent processio.';s 

(Witli zealous prayers and with praiso- 
fnl cheere), | 

To walke their parish-limits once a 
yearc : 

And well-knowne marks (which sacri- 
legious hands 

Now cut or hi eako) so bord’red out their 
lands, 

That ev’ry one distiiielly knew his own, 

And many hrawles, now rife, were then 
unknow ne,” 

In tliis procession, wdien clergy and 
people went round to heat the hounds of 
the parisli, praying here and there at cer- 
tain w'onted spots, (frequently marked by 
a cross), it was usual to di'ag round an 
effigy of a dragon, representiTjg the Spirit 
of evil. Tlie Dragon usually came to some 
ignoniinous end, and the place where I.e 
finished his career is still known in many 
places by the name of Dragon Rf)ck, Dra- 
gon Well, Dragon Pit. An excavation 
<adlo<l ‘ Dragon Pit ’ ^til] exists on Hal- 
gaver Moo!-.” 


The BODMTN “RIDINU TUNE.” 




B o e B u 1 1 b agrgre r . -See Bargucst 
ujid Bull-beuifur, 

Boi^ane (Manx).. — See AnUguary 
for Docembei', 188t5. 

Bo-Peep. — The best account of this 
child’s amusemont, wdiich, however, grew 
into a proverb and an exclamation, is in 
Halliweil’s Fopuhir lihymcs and Nnriyery 
TaUSy 1849^ p. 109, ct seqq. Compare 
Halliwell in v.. All -Hid supra, and 
Davis, SiippL Olomiiy, 1881. The ful- 
lest text is to be found, I think, in Nursery 
Rhymes of England y Percy 8oc, ed. p. 75. 

Boneshave.- The honeshave, a w'oi’d 
perhaps nowlicro used or understood in 
Devonshire but in the neighbourhood of 
Exmoor, means the sciatica: and the Ex- 
uioorians, tvhen affected therewith, use the 
following charm to be freed from it. The 
patient must lie upon his hack on the bank 
of the river or brook of water, with a 
straight .staff by his side between liim and 
the water, and must have the following 
Avords repeated over him, viz. : 

Bonesliave riglit, 

Bonesh avt^ .st r ai gh t . 

As the Avater runs by the .stave 
Good for Boneshave.” 

They are not to be per.suaded but that this 
ridiculous form of Avoids seldom fails to 
give them a perfect cure. Exmoor Scold- 
I ingy p. 8, note. 

Bonlire. - 

Hickes defines a Bonefire to be a feftive or 
triumphant fire. In the Iflandic language, he 
fays, Baal fignihes a burning. In the Anglo- 
Saxon, Uael-Kyji, by a change of letters of the 
fame organ, is made Bacn-pyji, whence our Bow- 
fire. , 

In tlie 'rimnouth MSS. cited so often in 
the History of Newcastle, “ Boon-er,” and 
“ Boen-l laroAV,” occur for ploui^hing and 
liarroAving gratis, or by girt. There is a 
passage also, much to our purpose, in Ash- 
ton’s Translation of ^ubanus, p. 282:- - 
‘ Common fires (or as avo call them heere in 
England bonefires.)” I am therefore 
strongly inclined to think that bone-fire 
means a contribution fire, that is, a fire to 
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which everyone in the neighbourhood con- • 
tributes a certain portion of materials. The I 
’contributed Ploughing Days in Noitlunn- j 
berland are called “ J?one-daags.” See | 
also a letter from Pegge in the ‘‘Gent. ' 
Mag.” for 1774, p. illo. I 

The third Council of Constant inov)le, : 
A.i). 680, by its (ioth canon, has tJie ; 
following inic] diction : ■ “Those bon- j 
hres that are kindled by ccrtaine 
peopde on new inoones before their 
shopis and houses, over wdiich also tliey use 
ridiculously and foolishly to leape, byji 
certaine antient ciistome, we coinmaifd 
them from liencefoi-th to cease. Whoever 
therefore shall doe any such thing : if he | 
he a clergyman, let him be deposed : if a ! 
layman, let him he exconimunicated. For, 
in the Fourtli Book of the Kijigs, it is tlius 
written : ‘‘And Manasseh hiiiK an altar to 
all the hoast of heave]!, iti 1 he t wo courts of 
the jjord's liouse, and marie his r-hildreii to 
passe tlirougli the tire,’ Ac.” Prynne ob- 
serves upon lliis; “ Bonefires t herefore 
had their originall from this idolati oiis ciis- 
tome, as this Genei‘a.11 Conneoll liatli de- 
fined ; therefore all Christians sliouhl avoi!l 
them.” And the Synod ns Francica under 
Pope Z«achiiry. a.j). 742. inhibits “those 
sacrilegious lires whicdi tliey (tall Ncdfri lor 
bonefiies), and all other observations of 
the Pagans w^hatsoevei*.” Bourne tells us, 
that it w'as the custom in liis time, in the 
North of England, chiefly in count ly vil- 
lages, for old and young people to inetvt 
together and be merry ovoi* a large fire, 
which was made for that purpose in 
the open street. 'riiis, of whatever 
materials it consisted, was called a 
bonelire. In Newton’s “Observations 
upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse of 8t. John,” ilio authoi' ob- 
serves, that “ the lieathens were delighted 
with the festivals of their gods, and un- 
willing to jiart wdth those ceremonies; 
thereioie Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Cjesaiea 
ill Pontus, to facilitate their conversion, 
instituted annual festivals to the saints 
and martyrs : hence the keepiing of Christ- 
nnrs wdth ivy, feasting, plays, and sports, 
came in the room of the Bacidianalia and 
Fat urn all a, the celebrating May Day wdth 
flowers, in the room of the Floralia ; and 
the festivals to the Virgin Mary, John the 
Baptist, and divers of the Apostles, in the 
room of the solemnities at the entrance of 
tluf Fun into the Signs of the Zodiac in the 
old Julian Calendar.” — Gcni. Mag, for 
1733, and A niiq, of Cornwall, p. 130. Leap- 
ing over the fires is mentioned among the 
superstitious rites used at the Palilia i/i 
Ovid’s Fasti, The Palilia were feasts in- 
stituted in honour <»f Pales, the goddess of 
shepherds (though Varro makes Pales nias- 
culinel, on the calends of May. In order 
to drive away wolves from the folds, and 


distempers from the cattle, the shepherds 
on this day kindled several heaps of straw' 
in their fields, which they leaped over. 
Bojlase says sensibly: “Of the fires we 
kindle in many parts of England, at some 
stated limes of the year, we know not cer- 
tainly the rise, reason, or occasion; but 
tliey may probably be I'eckoiiod among the 
iclicks of the Druid superstitious fires. In 
Coi iiwall the festival fires, called bonfires, 
are kindled on the eve of St. John Baptist, 
and St. Peter’s Day ; and midsummer is 
thence, in tlic (vornish tongue, called ‘ G<j- 
Inaii,’ Avfiich signifies botli light and re- 
joicing. At tlieso fires tlie Cornish attend 
Avith lighted torches, tarr’d and pitch’d at 
the end, and make tlieir perambulations 
round their lires, and go from village to 
village carrying their torches before them, 
and this is certainly the remains of the 
Druid superstition, for ‘ faces pneferre,’ 
to carry ligliled toridies, Avas reckoned a 
kind of Gentilism ,and as siicli particularly 
prohibited by the Gallick Councils ; they 
Averc in the (‘ye of the law ‘ accensores facu- 
larum,’ and thought to sacriHc’e to the 
detil, and to deserve capital piinishinent.” 
Over and about this fire they freipumtly 
leap, and play at various games, such as 
ruiiniiig, wrestling, dancing, Ac. ; this, 
lujwevef, is generally confined to the youn- 
ger sort; for tiio old ones, for the inost: 
part, sit by as spectatoi’vs only of th(> vaga- 
ries of those who compose the 

“ Lasciva decentius a*tas,” 

amt enjoy themselves oyer their bottle, 
Avliich they do not quit till midnight, and 
sometimes till cock-crow' the next morn- 
ing. 

Ill llie play of “ Sir ’ITiomas More” 
(ciiTa 1690), Doll Williamson is made to 
say : “ f, for Ave maye as well make bom*- 
tiers on Maye dayc^ as at niidsommer.” 
“ Leaping o’er a midsiiminer bouefiio” is 
mentioned amongst other gaiiaxs in Tomp- 
son’s “ Garden of Delight,” 1668. Tone- 
hlarica, in his Demonology,” lias a pas- 
sage, in Avhich lie tells us how the ancients 
Avere accustomed to pass theii* chiUlreii of 
both sexes tlirougli the fire for the sake of 
secuiing them a prosperous and fortunate 
lot, and he adds tliat the Germans imitated 
this profane usage in tlieir midsummer 
pyres in honour of tlie anniversary of St. 
John’s Day. He, too, cites, among others, 
Ovid , whei'c the poet says : — 

“ Certo ego Iransilii positas ter in ordine 
flanimas.” 

Cemp. St, Johids Eve and Midsummer. 

Books. - Books, by way of funeral 

tokens, used to be given aVay at the 
burials of the better sort in Enghiitd. In 
my Collection of Portraits (notes Mr, 
Brand) T liave one of John Bniiyan, taken 
from before an old edition of his Avorks, 
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which 1 bouj^ht at Ware, iji Hertfordshire. 
It is thus inscribed on the back in M8. : 
“ Funeral I’olveii in rein emb ranee of Mr. 
Hen. PloJiver, who departed this life Oct. 
2* being 7G years of age, and is de- 

signed ro i)iit us that are alive in mind of 
our gieafc cliauge. Mr. Daniel Clerk the 
elder his book, Oefc. 23, A writer 

in the “ Atlioniiui Oracle, considers that 
‘‘ a book would be far more coiivenient, 
more dll rable, Jiml mo^o valuable a present, 
than what are gonenilly given, and more 
piofitably presorvo the memory of a de- 
ceased friend.’’ 

Boossenninc;;. See llolij Wells. 

Booting;. Miss Dakor, in her 

Northamptonshire Glos.s;U‘y,’’ 1854, de- 
scribes this harvest u.sage of Booting, 
where any of tin? men has miscomliicled 
himself in the field. The culprit is brought 
up for trial at the harvest-home feast, and 
adjudged to be hooted, 4’he booting is 
also (iescril)cd by Clare the poet in his j 
“ Village Minstrel.” A long form being 
placed in the kitclien, the good workers 
place themselves along it in a row, witli 
their hands laid on each other’s hacks, so 
as to make a sort of bridge, over which the 
hog (so the doMmjuont is called, and there 
may he more than one) has to pass, run- 
ning the gauntlet of a, boot-legging, with 
which a fellow bastes him lustily as he ! 
scrambles over. The country people in 
Warvvick.sliire use a sport at their har^ ost 
home, where one sits as a judge to try mis- 
demeanors committed in harvest, and the j 
punishment of the men is, to bo laid on a ! 
bench and slapiKMl on the breech with a ; 
pair of boots, 'riiis they call giving them ' 
the boots. 

Borrowed or Borrowinj;;; Days. 

- 'riiere is a proverb : “ April borrows ’ 
three jluys of Marcli, and tiicy are ill.” 
April is pronounci'd wil l) an emphasis on 
the last syllable, so a.s to make a kind of 
jingling rhyme with “ill,” the last word 
in the line. I have taken notice of this, 
because I find in the Roman Calendar the 
following observations on the 31st of 
March : “ The rustic fable concerning tlie 
nature of the month. 4'ho rustic namo of 
six days whicli shat! follow in April, or may ! 
he the last in Marcli.” There is no doubt j 
but that these observations in the CaUni- j 
dar, and onr proverb, are derived from 
one common origin ; hut for want of more 
iigiits f am miabic af present to trace them 
any farther. 'I’lio Borrowed Days are com- 
mon to many Kui*opean countries, ami M. 
Michel notices in his work on the Bn.sques, 
t.ijat the idea prevails among that .singular 
people. 4 he* Borrowing Days occuj- in 
of Scotland.” “ There 
eftir 1 ontrit in aiie grene foro.st, to coii- 
tenipil I iu-5 ternlir xong fnitcs of grene 
treis, because the Imrial blastis of the thi-e 


boiouing dais of Marche hed chaissit the 
fragrant flureise of ovyrie frut-t#ee far 
athourt the feildis.” • 

“ Marcli said to Aperill. 

1 see three liogs upon a iiill ; 

But lend your three first days to mo, 

.And I’ll be bound to gar them die. 

The lirst, it sail be wind and weot; 

The next, it sail be suaw and sleet; 

The third, it sail bo sic a freeze 

vSall gar the birds stick to the trees. 

But when the Borrowed days were gane 

The three .silly hogs came hirplin haihe.” 

The “ Glossary ” (in verbo) explains “ Bor- 
rquing days, the three last days of 
March,” and adds, ‘‘concerning the origin 
of the term, the following popular rhymo 
! is often vei>eated : 

“ March borrowit fra Averill 
Tliree days, and they were ill.” 

Speaking of the death of King James I., 
Ill 1625, at a time wlien .a furious storm 
was raging along the Scotisli coast, Cham- 
bers remarks : “This was long after |•emem- 
bered as the storm of the BoiTowirig Days. 
... It is a proverbial observation of the 
weather, which seems to be justified by 
lact, the bad weather being connected with 
the vernal eijuiiiox.” Domestic A nnals of 
Scotlond, 2ml edit., i., 553. 44iese days 
had not escaped the observation of Sir. T. 
Biowiie, wlio, however, gives no explana- 
tion. In the “ Country Almanack ” for 
1676, among the “ reinaripios upon April,” 
are the following : 

“ No bliist’ring blasts from March needs 
April borrow : 

iJi.s own oft proves enow to breed us 
sorrovv. 

Vet if he weeu twith us to .sympathise), 

His trickling tears will imike us wipe our 
eyes.” 

A clergyman in Devonshire informed Mr. 
Braml, about 1795, that the old farmers in 
Iiis parish called the three first days of 
March “ Blind Days,” whicli were an- 
ciently considered as unlucky ones, and 
uiiqn which no farmer would sow any seed. 
This superstition, however, was even then 
wearing out apace. 

Bowed, or Crooked Money. - 

Bowed money appears anciently to have 
been sent as a token of love and affection 
from <nie relation to another. Thus* wo 
read in the “Third Part of Coniiy- 
Catcliing,” by R, Greene, 1592, sign, b 2, 
verso: “Then taking fourth a bowed 
^’oat, and an olde pennie bowed, he gave 
it her as being sent from her uncle and 
aunt.” In “ The Country W^ake,” by Dog- 
get, 1696, act v. sc. 1. Hob, who fancit 3 s 
he is dying, before ho makes his last will 
and te.stimoMy, as he calls it, when his 
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mother, desires him to try to speak to 
.Mary, for she is thy wife, and no other,** 
'answers, “ I know l*m sure to her — and I 
do own it before you all ; I ask’t her tlio 
question last Lanunas, and at Allhollows*- 
tide w'e broke a piece of money j and if I 
had liv’d till last kSunday we had been 
ask’d in the church.” Douce says: — 

‘ Analogous to the interchangemcnt of 
lings secuis the custom of breaking a 
piece of money.” An example of this oc- 
curs ill “ Bateman’s Tragedy,” a well- 
knoivn penny history, founded on Samp- 
son’s tragedy of the Vow Breaker,” 
1636, where the incident may be founrl. 
We find in lludibnis that the piece 
broken between the contracted lovers must 
have been a <;rooked one : 

“Like Commendation Ninopcnce crook’t, 
Witli to and from my iiove it look’t” ; 
a circumstance coidirmed also in “ Tlie 
Connoisseur,” No. b6, with an additional 
custom, of giving locks of hair woven in a 
true lover’s knot. ‘‘ If, in the course of 
their amour, the mistress gives the dear 
mau her hair wove in a true lovei’’s knot, 
or breaks a crooken nineponce with him, 
she thinks liersolf assured of his inviolat (3 
lidelity.” 'I'his “bent token ” has not 
been overlooked by Gay : 

“ A niuepence bent, 

A token kind, to Ihiinkinot is sent.” 

A crooked sixpence is probably yet re- 
garded as lucky. 

Bowirij^ toicemh the Altar or Com- 
munion Table on Entering the Cknrch . — 
This custom, wdiicli was prevalent when 
Bourne wjoto [Antiq. Vulg. oh. v.), ho de- 
duces from the ancient practice of tlio 
Churcli of wr)r.shippiug towai’ds the east. 
This, says lie, they did that, hy so worship- 
ping tliey might lift up their minds to God, 
who is called the liight, a?id the Creator or 
Light, therefore turiiiiig, says St. Austin, 
onr faces to the east, from whence the day 
springs, that wo might bo reminded of 
turning to a more excellent nature, namely 
the Lord. As also, tliat as man was 
driven out of Paradise, which is towards 
the east, he ought to look f hat way, wdiich 
IS _ an emblem of his desire to return j 
thither, St. Damascen tliorefore tells us : 
tliat because the Scripture says that God 
planted Paradise in Eden towards the east, 
where he placed tlio man wdiich he had 
formed, whom lie punislied with banisli- 
me,nt upon bis transgression, and made 
him dw^ell over against Pajadise in the 
western part, we therefore pray (says he) 
being in quest of our ancient country, and, 
it were, panting after it, do worship 
God that w'ay. • 

It is almost siipt rflnon • to observe 
that bowdiig toward the altar is a 
vestige of the ancient Ceremonial Law'. 
Concession must bo made by every advo- 


cate for niiiiily and rational worship, tliat 
there is nothing more in the east, than in 
the belfry at the west end, or in the body 
of the ciiurcli. We wonder, therefore, 
hoAvover this custom was retained by Pro- 
testants. dTio cringes and bowings of the 
Roman Catholics to tlie altar are in adora- 
tion of the corporal presence, their wnifer 
God, whom their fancies have seated and 
eiithroiied in this quarter of the East. 
Vunihdas Hat. 1326. One wdio has left a, 
severe satire on the retainers of those 
forms and ceremonies that lean towards 
popish siqierstition, tolls us: “If I w^ore 
a Papist or Antliropo-morphite, Avho be- 
lieves that God is enthroned in the East 
like a grav'^o old King, I profess I would 
bow' and cringe as well as any limber-ham 
of them all, and pay rny adoration to that 
point of the compass (tluj East) ; but if 
men believe tliat the Holy One who in- 
habits Eternity, is also omnipresent, why 
do not they make correspoiulont cere- 
monies of adoi’alion to (Bvmy point of the 
compass Ilickeringill’s Ceremony - 

Monger, lo. “ The manor of turnyng onr 
faces to the Easte wdioii wee praio, is taken 
of the old lOthnikes, whiche as .Vpiileius re- 
mem breth, used to loke Enstwarde and 
salute the soinic : wo take it as a custom 
to put us in remembrauuce that Christo is 
the sonne of Righteoiisues, that disclosoth 
all Secretes.” Ijangloy’s Polydore V'irgil, 
1616, fol. 160, versr). .Vmong the charges 
brought by Peter Smart, in 1628, against 
Bishop Cosill arc the following: “ Eifthly. 
He l.iath brouglit in a now cusi.ome of bow- 
ing the body downe to the ground before 
the altar (on wdiich he hatli set candle- 
sticks, basons, and crosses, crncilixes, and 
tapers which stand tfier for a dumb shew') : 
bee hath taught and enjoynod all siicli as 
come neere tho altar to cringe and how 
unto it: he hath commanded the chores- 
ters to make low leggs unto it, when they 
goe to light tho tapers that are on it in the 
winter nights; and in their retiirne from 
it, liee hath enjoined them to make low 
leggs unto it againe, going backwards w'ith 
their faces towards tho East, till they are 
: out of the inclosure where they usually 
stand. Sixthly : Hoc eiijoynos tlioin all 
that come to the Cat hod rail Church to 
pray wu'th their faces towards tlie East, 
seouldiiig and brawding witli tliem, even in 
time of divine service, which lefiise to do 
it, and bidding them either to pray to- 
wards the Kast, or to bo packing out of 
the church, so devoted is bee to this Ensr- 
ern^siiperstition.” \'anifie and Downfall 
of SnperstUiovs Copish tjeremanies, 1628. 
This was i-e-printed in 1610. We are in- 
formed by Crofton that “ 'I’be late .Vreh- 
bishop Land w’as the iir.st that over framed 
a canon for bowing to, toAvaids, or before 
tho Communion Table.” Altar-Worslup, 

l' 
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1661, pp. 60, 116. This shrewd writer 
adds: “For which, reason will require 
some symbol of divine nature and presence. 
Its being an holy instriiment of divine ser- 
vice, being of no more force for the altar, 
than for the tongs, or snuffers of tlie taber- 
nacle, or Aaron’s breeches under tlie law, 
or for surplices, organs, chalices, patens, 
and canonical coates and girdles, 'which 
are made instnniients of holy service, by 
our altar-adorers ; and if on that reason 
they must be In; wed unto, we shall 
abound in cringing not only in every 
chnrch, but in o\'er.v street. On Maundy 
Thursday, 1636, Mrs. Charnnck, <frc. went 
to sec the King’s Chapel, where they saw' 
an altar, with tapers and other furniture 
on it, and a crncilix over it: and presently 
eaino Br. Hrowm, one of his Ma.jestio.s chap- 
laines, and his curate, into the Chappel, 
and turning themselve.s tcnvards the altar, 
bow’od three times : and then performing 
some private, devotion departed : and im- 
mediately came tw^i scininarie priests and 
did as the doctor and his curate had done 
before them.” AUnr-wonihip, 1661, pp. 
60, no. In the “Lincoln Articles of En- 
quiry,” 1641, the folloAving occurs: “Bo 
know' of any parson, vicar, or curate 
that fmth introduced any offensiA^e rites or 
cereinonies into the Chnrcli, not estab- 
lished by the lawes of the land ; as namely, 
that make three courtesies tow’ards the 
Comrriun ion I’a ble , t ha t call the sa id table 
an altar, that on joync the people at their 
coming into tlie C3uircli to bow towards 
the East, or toward.s the Communion- 
table?” Mr. Brand tells ns that he ob- 
served this practice in College Ciianels at 
Oxford, But m 181.3 Sir H. Ellis re- 
marks: “The practice of bowing to the i 
altar, the Pklitor believes, is now' entirely ' 
left off at Oxford. That nf turning tf) it I 
at tlio repetition of the Creed is pretty j 
generally rel.niMod, and certainly has its ! 
use, in contributing A^ery often to recall | 
the wandering thonglits of those who at- 1 
tend the (/ha pel service.” | 

Mcfh? tolls us that whatoA'cr rcA'e- i 
rential gni.^e, ceremony, or w'orship j 
they used at. their ingress iido <*hnrches. ] 
in the ages: next, to tlie apostles fund I 
some he believes thev did) is w'holly 
buried in silence and ohliv'ion. ’Fhe dews 
used to bow themselves towards the mercy- 
seat, The Cbristians, after tliern, in the 
Creek and Oriental Churches, have, time 
out of mind, and AAnthont any known be- 
ginning, used to bow' in like manner. 3’bey 
do it at fhis day. Gregorv tells ns, that 
the bolv men of Jerusalem bold a tradition 
generally received from the ancients that : 
our SaAnonr himself Avas buried Avith his I 
face and feet tow'ards the east. Bourne : 
quotes Bede as hivS authority for saying, | 
“ that as the holy Avomon entered at the 1 


eastern part into the circular hous|> hewn 
out in the rock, they saw the Angel sitting, 
at the south part of the place, whdro tlie 
body of Jesus had lain, i.e., at his right 
hand : for undoubtedly his body, luiA'ing 
its face upwards and the head to the Avest, 
must have its right hand to the soiitli. ’ 

J find the folloAving in “ A Light Shining 
out of Barknes, or Occasional Queries,” 
1659, p. I26: “This reason likcAA'iso the 
common people give for their being buryed 
witli their feet towards the east, ,so that 
they may be in a fitter jmsturo to meet 
the Sun of Bighteou.sness w'hen he shall 
appear Avith healing in his Avings, vi/. at 
the Resurrection.” 'Vhe subsequent re- 
mark is found at p. 30, “ Whether it he not 
a. ijretty foundation for (lie Oxford doctors 
to stand booled and spurred in the Act? 
because thei'e is mention made in the 
Scripture of being shod with the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel ? ” 

“ ’Tis in the main aUoAvod,” says 
Selden, “ that the Jioathens did, in 
general, look towards tlio Ejist, Avhen 
they prayed, even from the earliest 
ages of the World.” Asplin’s Al Kihhi, 
1728-31, (juoted l)y Ellis. Comber says, 

“ Some antiont authors tell us that the 
old inhabitants of Atti(^a buried tlius be- 
fore the days of Solon, aa'Iio, as tliey report, 
coTU'inced the Atlienians that the Island of 
vSalamis did of right belong to them by 
shew'ing them dead bodies looking that 
way, and sepulchres turned tow'ards the 
east, ns they used fo bury.” And the 
Scholiast upon Thucydides says it was the 
manner of all the Greeks to bury their 
dead thus. Again, it was used when they 
were baptized :tbey first tin ned their faces 
to tlie west, and so rcmounced (he BoA'i], 
and then to the ea.^^t. and made their co- 
venant Avitli (.3ii«i:-v. laistlv, those of the 
ancient Chnrcli prayed that way, believing 
that our Saviour would come to judgment 
from that (|iiartor of the benA-ens, St. 
Dainascoii assorting that when he ascended 
into HeaA'cn, he Avas taken up oastAvard. 
and that his disciples worshipped him that 
way; and therefore chiefly it was, that in 
the ancient Chnrch they prayed Avifli their 
faces to the east. 

Bowing at the Name of 
Jesus. - Several arguments against this 
usage Avere published in a tract “by a 
learned auf hor ” in 1660. Both as regards 
bowing to the altar and in this other act, 
it is to be remarked that the conA'entxonal 
usage of Avornen curtseying is a solecism. 

Bowl or Bowling' Alley.-- ^A 
covered space for the game of bow'Is instead 
of' a green. See HatliAA'ell in A^ Steven- 
son, in hi,s Twdvp. Months, 1661, (taken 
from Breton’s Eantasticks, 1626), says 
under July : “ BoAvling (hoAvover tearmed 
like cards and dice unlaw'full) T am sure 
is an healthfull exercise, and good for the 
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body, |tnd hath been prescribed for a re- 
crejition to great persons by the learned 
Physicians in which is a great doale of in*t 
and judgment to be seen especially in the 
expert bowler in choosing out his ground, 

. . . . whether it be in open wide places, 
or in Allies, and in this sport the choosing 
of the Bow'lcs is not the least of the cun- 
ning belongs to it : your Hat bow-les being 
w'ell for close Allies, your round byassed 
bowles for open gionnd of advantage, and 
your round bowles like a ball for green 
swarths that are plaine and lovell.’’ 
Ilraithwaite, in his “ Jtnles for the (ilo- 
vernnicnt of the house of an Karle,’* (circa 
1640) descj-ibos it as one of the duties of 
the gardener, “ to make fairc bow'ling al- 
It-ys:, well banked, ami soaled ; which being 
well kepto in many bowses ai-e very protit- 
ablo to the gardiners.’^ 

'the Bowling (irccn llonse was an 
old establisliment under tliat name <»ri 
Putney Meath, on (lie site of the re- 
sidence of the younger Pitt. It is 
};resumably the cstahlislimeut to whicb 
Jiibn liocke allndes in Ids Joimml 
under stating that during the whole 
suiriiner several persons of quality might 
be seen la)wliMg tliero two or three t’mes a 
week. It was taken in 1()1)8 by Edw’ard 
Locket, keeper of an ordinary in AVhite- 
hall, and had originally, no doubt, been a. 
small ami stealthy imnoaehinent on the 
oornmon, due to the iiogiigence or com- 
]»]icily of tlic authorilios. 'I'he Bowling 
ureon House at Putney/’ observes a 
wu-iter in 17()1, “is pleasantly situated, 
and affoids a fine i)ro.spect. It is now 
tiuncd into one of those fasliionable suin'- 
mer breakfast ing places, which level all 
distinction, ami miriglo the sexes together 
IP company.” Marylehono and Islington 
w^ere also forme rly cok<.)ra ted for tlicir 
bowling greens, whi<*li were also found in 
the centre of the Alelropolis, as wo know 
it. Jjocke moiilions Maii’ylebone in 1()71). 
One. was attaclied to Shaver’s Hall in the 
Hayrnajket. Lhc leader may he referred 
to an interesting paper on bowling-greens 
in Notcfi and Qiwrics for January lo, 1887. 
8ee also “ A description of a Bowling 
Alley ” in the “Compleat Gamester,” 107^1, 
and compare Naios, (Uossaitj, 1859, in v. 
and under Skiffles. 

Half. Bowl. What was termed the 
Half-Bowl is nientionod in a tract of 1580. 
“ It w'as my chance,” says the wo-iter, “ to 
be at John Crokos, where there is a bowl- 
ing alley of the half howlo, whether doth 
repaire many merchants and snndry 
gentlemen, and in a chamber above divers 
wiBre at play.” The half-bowl was snffifti- 
ehtly celebrated to induce l^rancis Coiiles, 
the popular bookseller of Charles the First 
and Second’s times, to adopt it as part of 
his sign, which formed a rather singular 
compound— “ The Lamb and the Half- 


Bowl.” In an edition of the “ History of 
Tom a Lincoln,” 1655, how’ever, the im- 
print bears the latter only. 

Bowls.- -It is rather uifficiilt to deter- 
mine wbotber the game, w’hich Avns to con- 
sole the Princess of Hungary in her dc- 
s;| ondency, was the same as our bow’ls : if 
so, it was surely an indifferent prescrip- 
tiofi. In the “ Sfjuyr of Lowe Degre,” 
the following passage is found : 

“ An linndroth Knightes truly toldc, 

Shall play with bowdes in alayes col do, 

Your disease to drino awaie.” 

A fair account of thi.s diversion is given in 
Strutt’s “ Sports and Pastimes,” and 
probablv the best carlv o?ie is in I’aylor tlio 
Water-Poet’s 1157. and MirlK “ This 

wise game of bowling,” says be, “doth 
make tlie fathers surpasse their children 
in apish toyos and (Udicate dog-trickos. 
As fust for the postures: first handle your 
bowde: secondly, adiiaiice your bowlo; 
thirdly, charge }7)ur bowle 1 Liurtlily, ayme 
your bowle : fifthly, discharge your 
ix'/wle: sixthly, plye your bowlo: in 
wltich last postui'e of plying your 
bowlo you shall porceiuo many varie- 
ties ami diuisions as wringing of the necke, 
lifting vp of the shoulders, clapping of the 
haiid.s, lying downe of one side, running 
after the bowle, making long dutifnll 
scrapes ami logs (sometimes barobeailed), 
w’itli entreating him to liee, llee, flee : liiul 
though the bow’lor bee a gentleman, yet 
there bee may meet with attemlant mokes 
that sometimes will bee his bettors six to 
four or two to one. ... A howler, al- 
though the allye or marke bee but thirty 
or fr)rty paces, yet sometinjos 1 liane lioard 
the bowler ci-y. Hub, rub, rub, and sweai’c 
ami lye that lice wiis gone an Innulred 
miles, wdien tlic bowle hatli bcene sliort of 
the blocko two yaids. The inai ko which 
they Jiyme at liath sundry names and epi- 
thitos. as a hlocke, a ja(;ke, ami a mistris.” 
Perhaps the foregoing passage may serve 
to elucidate the rat fier obscure title (as it 
has been rogaaded) of hh-eemaii’s Epi- 
grams,” Kil l “ Rnbbe and a Great 
Cast.” Onr ancestors pursued it with 
peculiar ardour and delight, and it is still 
a favourite amusement. Stow seems to 
say that, in his time, the open ground 
about Lomloii was being gradually built 
upon, and that the archers encroached 
upon the howling alleys. tSir Nicho- 
las (.^trew was playing at bowls with Henrv 
VIIL, when by some retort to an offensive 
remark by Henry, be gave nin))rage to the 
latter, and was disgraced, and ultimately 
executed in 1539 on Tower Hill. 
In the Privy Purse Expenses of 
the Princess Mary, under April, 1533-9, 
there is a higlily-curions entry: — 
“ Itm. payd for a hrekefaste loste 
at Bolling by my lady inaryes gee. 
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. . . xs.’^ It appears also from pas- 
sages ill ‘‘ Wit at Several Weapons,” and 
other dramas, that the small ball, which 
is now called the Jack, was sometimes 
knoii'ii as the mistress.” 

It may be recollected that, in the 
feuds of tlio groat families of Scot- 
land in the sixtoonth century, the 
murderer of George Drummond came 
upon him while he and his friends were 
playing at the game. See a letter in the 
Antiquary for January, 188G. AVliile 
Charles I. was at liolmby in 1()47, ho fre- 
quented the howling green at Althorp. One 
of the pleasanter traits in the personal 
history of Charles is tlie recourse of the 
King to the country seat of Mr. Richard 
KSlmto, a Turkey merchant, at Rarkiiig in 
Kssox, for the purpose of playing with him 
at this game, Shute used to he ealled by 
Ids majesty Satin Sliiito, from iho material 
of which Ids doublet was made. Some- 
times one won, sometimes the other; hut 
on one occasion Charles lost so frecjnently, 
that he gave np. His entertainer begged 
him to try another turn — another £1,000; 
hut the King, laying his hand on hi.s 
shoulder, said : “ 1 must remember 1 have 
a wife and children to keep.” In the story 
of 77/ c Kinij and a roar Nor them Man, 
1040, the latter, coming up to Tiondon to 
seek redress, does not believe that it is the 
King, whom they point out to him at the 
Court, playing at: bowls in Ids shirt-sleeves. 
We have all heai’d how the poet Suckling, 
living at the same time; 

“ Prized black eyes and a lucky hit 

At bowls above all the trophies of wit.” 

Charles’s successor in the Stuart lino, the 
merry monarch, is reported to have played 
fit the same diversifm with his select set for 
an Kast a watch made by the early 
master of tlic craft so-named. A game 
at howls or ninepins was formerly at least 
a favourite diversion for the rowing par- 
ties up the Tiiames between Putnev and 
Toddington, and the riverside places of 
entertainment were usually provideil with 
accommodation for this purpose. 

Boxinj^. — Misson, in lus TrnvcAs in 
ijiujlamly toward the close of tlie 17th 
century, speaking of sports and diver- 
sions, says; “Anything that looks like 
Tigliting is delicious to an Englishman. If 
two little boys quarrel in the street, the 
passorig(M’s stop, make a ring round them 
in a moment and set tliem against one an- 
other, that they may come to fisticnlfs 
When ;tis c^>me i:a a fight, each pulls oif 
Ills neckcloth and his waistcoat, and gives 
them to hold to the standers-hy ; (some 
will strip themselves quite naked to their 
wastes;) then they iiegin to brandish their 
fists in the air; the blows are aiirdd all at 
the face, they kick one nm)t}ior’s shins, 
they tug one another by the hair, &c. Ho 


that, has got the other clown, may giro him 
one blow or two before he rises, but no . 
more ; and let the boy get up ever soqften, 
the otlier is obliged to box him again as 
often as he requires it. During the fight 
the ring of by-standers encourage the com- 
batants with great delight of heart, and 
never part them wliile they fight according 
to the rules ; and tlio.se by-standers are not 
only other boys, porters, and rabble, but 
all sorts of men of fashion ; some thrusting 
by the moh, that they may see plain, others 
getting upon stalls; and all would hire 
places if scaffolds could bo built in a 
moment. The fat her and mother of the 
hoys let them fight on as well as the rest, 
and hearten him that gives ground or has 
the worst. These combats jire less fre- 
quent amiing grown men than children ; 
but they aie not rare. Jf a, coachman has 
a dispute about his fare with a gentleman 
that has hired liim, and the gentleman 
offers to figlit him to decade the quarrel, 
the coachman consents with all Ids lieart ; 
the gentleman pulls off his sword, lays it 
in some shop, with hi.s cane, gloves, "ami 
cravat, and boxes in the same manner as 
I have described above. If tlie coaclimari 
is soundly druhb’d, which happens almost 
always, (a gentleman seldom exposes him- 
self to such a haltle without ho i.s sure 1 'g’s 
stroiige.st.) that goe.s for paymemt ; but if lie 
is the beater, the beatee mu.st pay t'ne 
money about whicli they quarrellM.” 
Brand oiice saw tlio Duke of Grafton 
at fisticufls, in the open street, with such a 
fellow, whom he landi’d most liorribly. It 
was in the very widest part of the 
Strand. 7'he linko was big and ex- 
trinnely robust, ITo had hid his Blue 
Ribband, before he took tlie coach, so that 
the coachman did not know liim. Compiire 
liartholomew FaW for a curious anecdote 
of Dr. Johri.son’s uncle. “ in Erance.” 
odds Alisson, “ we punish such rascals 
with our cane, aucl sometimes witli 
the Hat of our sword: but in Eng- 
land this is never practis’d ; they 
use neither sword nor stick again.st a 
man that is unarm’d : and if an unfortu- 
nate stranger (for an Englishman would 
never take it into his head) slionld draw 
lus sword upon one that had none, he’d 
have a liundred people upon him in a. 
moment, that would, T)orhap.<5, lay him so 
flat that he would hardly ever get up again 
till the Resurrection.” 

Boy-Bishop. Tt is uncertain at 

wliat period the custom of electing boy 
bisliops on St. Nicholas’s Day commenced 
in England : but there is little doubt that 
aficr it had been c-stablisliecl on the coq- 
tiuent, it would soon be imported hither. 
''I’he association of this saint with the rite 
was, of course, due to his patronage of 
eldklron. Warlon thought he found tracos 
of the religious mockery of the boy bishop 
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;is early as 867 or 870, in the Greek Church. 
U.E.F., by Hazlitt, 1871, ii., 228-32, where 
fartlier particulars may be found. The 
<*eremony has been ti'aced to Canterbury, 
F*toii (1441), St. Paul’s, Loudon, Colches- 
ter, Norwich, Wiuclioster (1380), Exeter, 
Salisbury, Wells, Westiiniister, Lambeth, 
York, Beverley, Uotherham, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and to several places abroad : 
there can be little doubt that it was almost j 


under Henry VIII., appeared, according 
tf) Herbert, in 1556. containijig, in thirty- 
six 6-line stanzas, tlie Song of the Child- 
Bishop of St. Paurs,'^ as it was sung be- 
fore the queen at her manor of St. James 
in the Fields in her privy chamber on St. 
Nicliolas’s Day and Innocents’ Day that 
year. It i.s described as a fulsome pane- 
gyric, in which the queen i.s compared to 
Judith, FiSthcr, the Queen of Slieba, and 


universal. Gregory tliought that the boy 1 the Vijgin. 

bishop wa.s peculiar to Salisbury, perhaps I j,i cathedral.s this Boy Bishop seems 
I'ecause ho met with the usage in the | have been elected from among the 
Saniin service book, and Warton supposed i ehihlren of the choir. After his election, 
that the custom was confined to cidlegiate i being completely apparelled in the epis- 
churche.s. .It seems to be thought that this j copal vestments, with a mitre and crozier, 
character was originally known as Eptsco- : bore tlic title and state of a Bishop, and 

pus Chonstartuti merely, fii tlic archives ; exacted ceremonial obedience from his fel- 
of Norwicli, doAvn to 1521, are sundry on- ,■ Ioavs, who were dressed like priests, 
tries relevant to the expenses incurred liere j t^trange as it may appear, thev took pos- 
on this anniversary, aiid notit?es of moneys I ses.‘^ion of the Cliurch; and, except mas.s, 

left to sin.)j)ort the institution. Aubrey’s ; pei formed all the eeremonios and olfices. 
./yef/cr.s, tVc., 1813, i. 3(i2-4. in the statutes Northumb. Houseli. Book, cd. 1827, ]>. 439, 
of Salisbury Cathedral, (*i)jnine<l anno for an ‘ Inventory of the Robes ami Orna- 
1319, Tit. 45, it is ordered that the boy ments of a Boy or Bearn Bishop.” lii 
bishop shall not make a feast. The boy Hearne’s “ Liber Niger Scaccarii, 1728, 
bishop, as it sliould seem from the Register vol. ii., pp. 074, 686, we fiml that Arch- 
of the capitulary Acts of York Cathedral i bishop 'Rot heram bequeathed “ a m yler for 
under the date 1867 was to bo corpora for- | the Barnebishop. of cloth of gold, with 
or the election to be void ; and as in • tAvo knopps of silver gilt and onam'yled.” 
tlie same cliurch, under a regulation of I But in the ordinary churches tlie appoint- 
1390, every chorister was hound to possess ; monls were almost equally sumptuous and 
• claram vocem puerilem,” such a quality j costly. The Churchwardens’ accounts of 
was as justly imperativo in the^e pise opus | Ht Mary at Hill, 10 Henry VL, niontion 
pueroruin. llazlitt’s Warton, 1871, 237 j two children’s copes, also a mitre of cloth 

The Boy Bishop at Salisbury is actually | of gold, set with stones. In 1523, 2s. 8d. 
said to have iiad the power of di.sposiiig of j are charged for the Bishop’s dinner and 
such prebends tliere as hanpened to fall ; his company on St. Nicholas’s Day in the 
vacant during the days of Ins episcopacy, same accounts at Lambeth. Even posterior 
Edward I., in the 28th year of his reign, to the Proclamation of 33 Henry VI Il., 
being near Newcastle-upon-’lyne, gave in the St. Mary at Hill books, 1519, is: 
forty .shillings to the Boy-Bishop and liis “ For 12 oz. silver, being clasps of books 
C(>in'panions for singing before him on St. and the Bi.shop’s miti-e, at vs. viijd, per oz. 
Nicholas’s .Fve. It was during the King’s vjl. xvis. jd.” These Inst were sold. In 
passage throiigli Nowca.stle on this occa- the “ Inventory of Church Goods ” belong- 
sion that a hoy-bisliop said vespcr.s before ing to tlie same parish, at the same time, 
hiiri in iiis chapel at Heton, It appears j we have: “Item, a mitre for a Bishop at 
that at Canterbury in 1464 there was no ' St. Nichola.s-tyde, garnished with silver, 
election of a boy bishop in the Grammar- | and enamylod, and perlo, and coiiuterfeit 
•school owing to the default or negligence of I stone.” Alaskell pointed out that, from 
the masters. J/iher Johanms Stour. | the services to be said by the Boy Bishop 
monachi ecel. Caat. dc Ohitihus. d'c. sui ! and his clioristei's, a.s laid down in the 


(‘enohii (1415-67), a MS. in the library of \ Sarum Proees.sional, it appears tliat “not 
C. C. C. Camb. One of the original rules j only upon the Innocents’ or Childermas.^ 
drawn up for the scholars of Dean CoJet’s I Day did the ‘ Episcopus Pueroruin ’ claim 
Foundation, in 151U, wms: “Your chylde | his vight.s, and perform all the eoclesias- 
shal, on Chyldermas Dave, wayte vpon the | tical duties of his temporary rank, except 
hoy byshop at Paules, and offer ther(v— ; the mass, but from the feast of St. Nicho- 
In'the Statutes of St. Paul’s, 1518, the fol- las to Innocents’ Day, a period of nearly a 
lowing clause occurs : “All these children month. Whence it doe.s not seem so ex- 
shall every Childermas Daye come to traordinary, as it otherwise might, that 
Paulis ChuVche and hear the Childe Bishop during this time the Boy Bishop might die, 
sermon : and after be at the hygh masse, in which case he would be buried wdth the 
and each of them offer a Id. to'the Childe | due lionours ; and the tomb at Salisbury 
Bishop, and with them the Maisters and is explained.” SdreUd Ceuturies of 
Surveyors of the Scole.” A tract by Hugh Boo/ 1 . 9 , 1843, pp. 15-10, note. On the eve 
Rhodes, one of the children of the chapel of Innocents’ Day, tlie Boy Bishop was to 
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go in solemn procession with his fellows, Gregorv^s Works, 1649, p. 111. The show 
to the altar of the Holy Trinity and All of the Soy Bishop, rather on account of its 
Saints, or (avS the Pie directs) to the altar levity and absurdity, than of its supersti- 
of Holy Innocents or Holy Trinity in their tion, was formally abrogated by a Pro- 
copos, and burning tapers in their hands, chnmation, July 22, 1512. But it 

The Bishop beginning, and the other boys had been intordidod abroad, a ceii- 
following; ‘‘Centum quadraginta qua- tury before, by the Council of Basle, 
tuor,” tVc. Then the verse, “ Hi emti 1431, as appears from a citation in 
sunt ex omnibus,’ &c. and fcliis was sung Prynne’s “ Histrimiiastix,” 1633, and 
by three of the boys. Then all the boys the later statutory prohibition was 
sang the “ Prosa sedenteni in superiia more or less disregarded in iuigland. The 
majestatis arce,” &c. The Chorister conclusion of Henry VIII. ’s Proclamation 
Bishop, in the mean time, fumed the altar i.s: “ And whereas horetofoio dyvers and 
fiTst, and then the image of the Holy many superstitious and chyldysh ohserv- 
Tiinity. Then the Bishoj) said modesta auncies have be lused, and yet to this day 
vocc the verso “ La?tamini,’’ and the re- are observed and kept, in many and sundry 
spouse was, “ Et gloriamiiii,” &c. Then partes of this Ilealm, as upon Saint Nicho- 
tlie prayer which we yet retain : “ Dens las, the Holie Innocents, and sucli like, 
cujus hodieriia die,” &c. In their return children be straugelio decked and appa- 
from the altar Proeceutor pueroriim in- rayled to counterfeit Priests, Bishops, and 
cipiat, itc., the chanter-chorister began Women, and to be ledde with songes and 
“De Sancta Maria,” &c. The response dances from liouse to house, ble.ssing the- 
was “Felix namque,” &c., efc “sic pro- people, and gathering of money : and boyes 
cessio,” Ac. The procession was made into do singe masse and proache in the piilpitt, 
tlie quire, by the west dooj', in such order with sucli other UMfittiiige and inconvoni- 
that the dean and canons w'ont foremost : out usages, rather to tlie derysyon than 
the chaplains next: the Bishop, with his enio true glorio of God, or honour of hi.s 
little Prebendaries, in the last and high- saynte.s. The Kynges Majestio wylletli 
est place, Tlie Bishop took his seat, and and commaundeth that henceforth all sucli 
the rest of the children disposed tlieinselves superstitions observations be loft and 
upon each side of the quire, upon the up- clerely extinguished throwout all this 
permost ascent, the canons resident, bear- Boaliuo and Dominions.” Bishop Tanner, 
ing tlie incense and the hook: and the a letter to Hoarno, say.s in allusion to 
p^etit canons the tapers, according to the tlie abuse of the ajicient custom, that the 
Rubrick. And from this hour to tlio full choristers chose a Iiishrip and waited on 
end of the next day’.s procession no clerk him in procession to .several houses in the* 
is accustomed (whatever his condition may city, where the little rogues took great 
be) to take place above his superiors. Then liberties. And Tanner traces to this cir- 
the Bi.shop on liis seat said the verse: cumstance the bye-name of 8fc. Nicholas's 
“ Speciosus forma, Ac. diffusa est grati:i Clerks conferred on them, 
in lahiis tuis,” Ac. Ihen the prayer, fn Hall’s “Triumphs of Romo”' 
“Deus qui salutis aderiia\” Ac., “Pax (Triumphs of Pleasure) he equally anim- 
vobis,” Ac. Then after the “ Bonedicamus adverts on th«. licence, wliich had 
Domino,” the Bishop, sitting in hi.s seat, crept into this Romish Observance,, 
gave the Benediction to the people in this when he says, “What merry work it 
manner: “ Princeps Ecclesia? Pastor ovilis was here in the days of our holy fathers; 
cunctam plebam tuam benedicere dig- (and I know not wlietlier, in some places, 
liens,” Ac. Then, turning towards the it may not be so .still), that upon St. 
people, lie sang or said : “ Cum mausuelu- Nicholas, St. Katherine, St. Clement, and 
dine tV: charitate humiliate vos ad bonedic- Holy Innocents’ Day, cliildi*eu were wont 
tionern ” : the chorus an.swering, “Deo to be arrayed in chimers, rochets, sur- 
gratias. ’ I’hen the cross-bearer deliveied ; plices, to counterfeit bisliops and priest.s, 
up the crozier to the Bishop again, fd- hive I and to be led, ivitli songs and dances, from 
hpincopus piicnmirn prnnd sKjVfindo se in j house to house, blessing the people, who 
frovte SIC d/ru/, “ Adjutorium nostrum,” i stood girning in the wav to expect that 
Ac. The chorus answering “Qui fecit i ridiculous benediction. Yea, that boys in 
C(»lum A lerram.” Then, after some ! that holy sport wore wont to sing masses 
fdher like ceremonies performed, the j and to climb into the pulpit to preaclr 
Bishop biy^iin the Coinpletorium or Com- j (no doubt learnedly and odifyingly) to the 
plyii : and that done, he turned towards ; simple auditory. And this was so really 
the quire, and .said, “ Adjutoriiim,” Ac., | done, that in the cathedral church of Salis- 
and then, last of all, ho said, “ Benedicat 1 bii.^y (unless it be lately defaced) there is 
Vos omnipotens Dens, Palei’, and Filius, j a perfect monument of one of these Boy 
A Spiritus Sanctus.” All this ivas done ! Bishops (wlio died in the time of his young 
with solemnity of celebration, and under j pontificality) accoutred in his episcopal 
pain of anathema to any that should in- | robes, still to be seen. Strype, hoivever, 
teiTupt or pirns upon tlie.se children. See ' “ Memorials,” speaking of the Boy 
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Bishop, ainoiiK scholars, says: ‘‘ T shall 1 
only rSrnark that there mi^ht be this at 
‘least bo said in favour of this old custom, 
that it gave a spirit to the children, and 
the hopes that they might at one time or 
other attain to the real mitre, and so made 
them mind their books.” 

With the Catholic Liturgy, all the 
pageantries of popery were restored 
to their ancient splendour by Queen 
Mary, .Among these, the procession 
of the Boy Bishop was too popular a mum- 
mery to be overlooked. In Strypo we read 
that, Nov. 13, 1554, an edict was issued 
by the Bishop of London to all the Clergy 
his Diocese, to have a Boy Bishop 111 
procession. In the same volume, however, 
we read, “ The which was 8t. Nicholas 
Eve, at ovoij-soiig time came a command- 
ment that St. Nicholas slioiild not go 
abroad nor about. But, notwith.standing, 
it seems, so much were the citizens taken 
with tlio mock of St. Nicliolas, that is, a 
Boy Bishop, that tliere went about the.se 
St. Nicliolases in divers parishes, as in St. 
Andrew’.s, Holborn, and St, Nicolas Ohives 
in Broad -.street. The reason the proces- 
sion of St. Nicolas was forbid, w.as, be- 
caii.se the Cardinal had this St. Nicolas 
Day .sent for all the Convocation, Bishops, 
and inferior Clergy, to come to him to 
Tiambeth, there to be absolved from all 
their perjuries, schisms and here.sie.s.” 
In the accounts of St. Mary -at - 
Hill, London, 1554, is the following 
entry: “Paid for makyng the Bishops 
my ter, with staff and lace that went to it, 
iiis. Paid for a boke for St. Nicholas, 
viijd.” Strype says, that in 155(), on 
St. Nichola.s^ Even, “ St. Nicholas, that is 
a boy habited like a bishop in pontificali- 
bii.s, went abroad in most pjirt.s of London, 
singing after ihe old fas'sion, and was re- 
ceived with many ignorant but well-di.s- 
pc.sed people into their houses, and had as 
much good cheer as ever was wont to be 
had before, at least in many places,” The 
Boy Bishop wujuld naturally be put 
down again when Qiioon Elizabeth 
came to the crown : and yet, by Put- 
tenharn^s account, it w\as exhibited in the 
country villages after her acces.sion. Put- 
tenham wrote his “ Art of Engli.sli Poesy ” 
many years before it was published in 
1589. He vsays : “ Methinks this fellow' 
speaks like Bishop Nicholas: for on St. 
Nicholases night, commonly, the scholars 
of the country make them a bi.shop, who, 
like a foolish boy, goeth about blessing and 
preaching with .such childish terms as make 
the people laugh at his foolish counterfeit 
speeches.” The special service for Inno- 
cents* Day, in an early printed copy of it, 
is described as ” In die innocentium sermo 
pro episcopo puerorum.** It commences 
with the words: ” Laud ate, pueri, doini- 


num, psaliiio centesimo xii"' et pro buhij; 
colacionis fuiidamento.” 

la the Posthumou.s Works of John 
Gregory, 1550, there is a monograph 
on thi.s subject wdth three engrav- 
ings ; it is called : Episcopus Puero- 
rum, In die Innocentium ; or a Discovorio 
of an Antient Custom in the Church of 
Sarum, making an Anniveivsarie Bishop 
among the Choristers.** In P2 Edward 
III,, w'hilo the King w^as at Antwerp, the 
Boy-Bishop there received 13s. 6il. for sing- 
ing before his majesty in his chamber. 
Ilazlitt’s Warton, 1871, ii., 229. 

Aubanus telKs us, that schola.r.s on 
St. Nicholas’s Day used to elect three 
out of tlieir numbers, one of wdiom 
was to play the bisliop, the oth‘‘r 
two the parts of Deacons. Tlio Bishop 
was escorted by the re.st of the boys, 
in .solemn procession, to church, where 
w’ith lii.s mitre on, he presided dur- 
ing the time of divine worship : this ended, 
he and his deacons went about singing 
from door to door, and collected money, 
not. begging it as alms, but demanding it 
as the Bishop’s subsidy. On the eve of 
this day the boys were prevailed upon to 
List, in order to persuade themselves tliat 
the little presents which were put that 
night for them into shoe.s (placed under 
the table for that ])urpose), wore made 
them hy St. Nic}iola.s: and many of them 
kept the fast .so rigorously on this account, 
that ihoir friends, in order to prevent 
them from injuring their healths, were 
under the necc.s.sity of forcing thorn to tak<* 
.some su.slenance. Boiyle says, that in 
Spain formerly, on this commemoration- 
day, a chorister being placed with solem- 
nity in the midst of the choir, upon a scaf- 
foI(l, there descended from the vaulting of 
the ceiling a cloud, which .stopping, mid- 
w'ay, opened. Two angels witluri it carried 
the mitre, and do.sccrided just so low' as to 
place it on liis head, ascending immedi- 
ately in the same order in whicli tlicy came 
dowui. This came to be an occasion of 
.some iiTCgularilies ; for till the day of the 
Innocents, he had a certain jnri.sdiction, 
and liis prebendaries took .secular offices, 
such as alguasils, catchpoles, dog-wdiippers 
and sweepers. From a paper in the St. 
Jame.s’.s Chronicle,” for Nov. 15-18, 1797, 
it appears that at Zug, in Sw'itzerlaiid, the 
ceremonies of this day were suppres.sed in 
that year in consequence of the complaint 
addressed to the authorities against tho 
exactions of the Boy Bi.shop and his at- 
tendants, wdio visited all tho booth.s, &c., 
and demanded money. 

Brasrot Sunday.— In Lanca.shire, 
or some parts of it, a spiced ale, callecl 
Braget or Bragot, used to be drunk very 
largely on Palm Sunday, which was thonco 
called Bragot Sunday. 
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prevalent in France that bread baked on 
Christmas Eve wonld not turn moftldy. 
Bread and Cheese Lajnd.— 

Hasted, speaking of Biddenden, tolls us 
that “ twenty iicres of laud, called the 
Broad and Cheese Land, lying in five 
pieces, were given by persons unknown, the 
yearly rents to be distributed among the 
poor of this parish. This is yearly done 
on Easter Sunday, in tlie afternoon, in 600 
cakes, each of which have tlio ligures of 
two W'Oinen impressed on thejn, and are 
given to all such as attend the church ; and 
270 loaves, weighing three pounds and a 
half a-piece, to which latter is added one 
pound and a half of (;heeso, are given to 
the parisliioners oiily at the wsaino time. 
There is a vulgar tradition in these parts, 
that the figures on the cake i-eprosent tlio 
donors of this gift, being two women 
twins, who were joined together in tbeir 
bodies, and lived together so till they w^ere 
serve a pair in tiio Town Court at NW*- j betAvoeu tAventy and thirty years of a^e. 
castle-upon-'l'yne, Avhere the same custtun : But this secMus Avitiiout foundation. Ihe 
(Uico prevailed.' ( Gardner’s EnqlamVa j truth seems to be. that it Avas the gift of 
(Ji icvancc, 1666, and Brand’s ///.sto/o/, ii., ! tAvo maidens, of the name of Preston ; and 
262. A fuller description of the brarik nc- i that the print of the women on the cakes 
curs in Willis’s ••Current Notes ’’ for May, ! has taken place only vvitliin these fifty 
1861, whore scA'cral engraA'ings acconijiaiiy j years, and Avas made to represent tAVO 
and illusti ate the letter-press. The writer j poor AvidoAvs, as the general ohject.s of a 
says: It may be do'serihod as an iron ! cjniritable beiiefaetion.” “ At Biddenden, 
skeleton liolmet, liaving a gag of the same ; Kent, yesterday, there Avas r)bserved a 
metal, that liv being protruded into tlie = curious Easter custom of distribut ing cakes 
mouth of an inveterate brawler, elfectually | bearing the impressed figures ol the “Bid- 


Branlcs. — “They have an artifice at 
NeAvcastle under Lyme and Walsall.'^ says 
Plot, “ for correcting of scolds, which it 
does, too, so effectually and so very safely, 
that J look upon it as much to be preferred 
to the tucking stoole. which not only en- 
dangers the health oi the party, but also 
giA os the tongue liberty ’twixt every dipp ; 
to neither of Avhich this is at all liable : it 
being such a bridle for the tongue as not 
only quite deprives them of speech, but 
brings shame for the transgre.ssion and 
humility thereupon, before ’tis taken off : 
Avhicli being put upon the offender by order 
of the magistrate, and fastened with a 
padlock behind, she is led round the toAvn 
by an oHicer, to her shame, nor is it taken 
<»{f till after Die party begin.s to shmv all 
external signes imaginable of humiliation 
and amciKlment.” Staffordshire, p. 380. 
In a. plate annexed, he gives a representa- 
tion of a pair of branUs. 'I’liey still pre- 


braiiked that unruly mcniher, the tongue. 
As an instninient of considerable antiquity 
at a time whju the gag, the rack, and the 
axe Avere tlie ratio vltima Uouur.^ it has 
<loub(iess been employed, not unfrequently 
foJ- puj'poses of great cruelty, (hough in 
most examples, the gag Avas not purposely 
designed to wound the mouth, but .simply 
to restrain or press doAvn tlie tongue. 
Seveial of these iiistiuinont.s are yet ex- 
tant, thongli tlioir use has now, thanks to 
more considerate civilization, become ob- 
solete. . . . 'I'he eaj’liest use of the brank 
in England is not antecedent to the reign 
of Charles.” A curion.s variety of this old 
mode of penance is noticed in the same 
inisccllaMy for October, 1854. 

Bra,wl. — A dance introduced from 
France in or about tlie middle of the six- 
teenth century. See. HalliAvell in v. 

Bread. In Craven, in the West Rid- 
ing of York, those who knead dough for 
baking are in ihe habit of making the .sign 
of the cro.s.s, both Avlien they knead or 
stiffen the material, and Avheii they clt or 
moisten it with additional milk or milk 
and Avator, as a iirecaution against the 
siiii.ster action of any Avitch or evil-eyed 
per.son at liand. .Douce, iu his interleat'cd 
copy of Brand’s “ Antiquities,” pointed 
out that M, 'J’hicrs (in his Traite 
des Superstitiotis) mentioned a belief as 


denden Maifls.” Their names Avore Eliza 
and Mary Chnlkhur.st, and they are said 
to have lived to the ago of 34 years, when 
one died, and the other folloAved within 
.six hours. They boquoatlied land in the 
parish whicli produces ,‘ibout forty guin- 
eas a year, and from this the cost of the 
ilistribution is defrayed. The custom 
ahvays attracts a Amry consideiable num- 
ber of visitors from the surrounding vil- 
lage.s, and it is among these that the cakes, 
having a, quaint ropresonl atioii of the 
maids, stamped Avitli a boxwood die, are 
distributed, bread and chee.se being given 
to the poor of the parish.” Olohe, April, 
8 1890. There is a similar custom at rad- 
clington, near Loudon, where the gifts are 
IhroAvii from the church steeple. 

Breakfasting^. - - A Sussex custom, 
Sussex Arch. Coll.^ xiv., 136. 

Briaval^Ss St.- vVt »St. BriaA'al’s, 
Gloiicester.shire, a very strange quasi-.jocu- 
lai custom formerly prevailed on Whit- 
S unday. Several baskets full of bread and 
cheese, cut very small, wore brought into 
church, and immediately after service were 
thrown by the church wardens from the 
gajleries among tlie congregation, who 
scrambled for them. Tlie custom W’as kept 
up, and may be still, in order to secure to 
the poor of St. BriavaBs and HaA^elfield 
the right of cutting and carrying wood 
from 3,000 acres of coppice in Hudknoll 
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and Meend. Every householder was new situation. This custom must have 
assessed 2d. towards defraying the cost of doubtless been often abused : it breathed, 
the biead and cheese. however, a great deal of phihinthi opy, and 

In 1087, the “ Ordei’s and Rules would naturally help to increase popula- 
of the Court of St. flriavells in the tion by encouraging matrimony. This eus» 
Forest of Dean, in the County of Glon- torn of making presents at weddings seems 
cestor/^ were printed in a volume with also to liave prevailetl amongst those of 
similar regulations tor tlie miners in the the higher order. From the account 
Forest. of the nuptials of tiie Lady Susan 

Bridal Bed. — In the papal times no with Sir Philip IlerbtMt, in the reign of 
new-jnarried couple could go to bed to- James I. it appears that the presents of 

f ether till the bridal bed had been blessed, plate and other things given by noblemen 
n a MS. cited by lllakeway, it is stated were valued at I:*2,5{)(), and that the king 
that “the pride of the clergy and ifie gave LoOD for the brido\s jointure. His 
bigotry of the laity wei’e such that new | inaje.stj" gave her away, and, as his manner 
married couples were made to w;n‘t till i was. arclilv oliserved on the oceasion that 


midnight, after ilic marriage day, before 
they would pronounce a henodiciion, un- 
less handsomely paid for it, and they durst 
not undress without, it, on pain of ex- 
communication,’^ IJlomcliekl’s Norfolk, iv. 
221 . 

Bridc-Alc. - In Jhre’.s “Glossarium 
Suio-Gothicum,” IZliO, we read : v. lirnd- I 
skdl. Gifwa i Brudskalcn dicitur de j 
Era no vo[ niiinere collectitio, (piod Sponsie 
die Niiptiariim a Ck)uvivis in pateram mit- | 
tiuir, hahito aiitea brevi vSernione a prie- 
sento Sacerdote, Noscio, an hue quicquam 
faciat Trihutiini illud, quod in Gallia 
Sponsa? dabat.iir K.scuollatta dictum, et de 
quo Du-Eresiio in (iloss. iait.” .Ibid. v. 
Jul p. 100") : “ ILmikoniol, ('onviciv ni 

quod nor I ('onjuqes in sitis adibiis in- 
In the “Christen State of 
Matriuifmy.” Jo tJ, fol. 48, verso, we road : 

“ 'When (hey come home from the church, 
then liegitmetli oxce.sse of eatyu^ and 
diyncking - and as much is waist ed iu one 
daye, as wtue sufheieni for the two iiewe 
uiairied folkes halfe a year to lyve upon,” 
The following is from the Court Rolls of 
Halos-Ovven Porough, Svlop, of the loth 

Elizabeth : i'uslom of liridr - Air : 

“Item, a payiie is made that no 
person or persons that .shall brewo any 
weddyn ale to sell, shall not hrewe above 
tvelve strike of matilt at the most, and 
that the said jiersons so married shall not 
keep nor hav'e above eight rnesse of persoms 
at his dinner within the burrowo : and be- 
fore his brydall dayo he shall keep no un- 
lawful I games in hys Ijonse, nor out of hys 
house, on imin of 20 shillings.” In Harri- 
son \s “ Description of Rritain,” it is re- 
marked In feasting atso the limsbaiid- 
men do exceed after tlieir manner, especi- 
ally at brid.'iles, &o., where it is incredible 
to tell what meat is con.snmed and spent; 
ech one brings such a dish, or so manic 
with him, as liLs wife and lie doo consult 
upon, but ahvaies with this consideraticn, 
that the leofer friend shall have the better 
provision.” Thus it appears that among 
peisons of inferior raiiK a contribution 
was expressly made for the purpose of as- 
sisting the bridegrooin and bride in their 


“if lie were unmarried lie would not (jiv6 
her. but kcL'i) her for himseif.” liride-ales 
are mentioned by Putienhani in his “ Arte 
of Poosie ” : “ During the course of Queon 
Klizaboth’s entertainments at Iveiiil worth 
Castle, in 1575, a hrycic-ale was celebrated 
Avitli a great varie(.y of .shews and sports.” 
From a passage in J orison’s “ Silent 
Woman,” Andrew.s infers that it seems to 
liave been a general custom to make jn’e- 
.sents to the married pair, in proportion 
to the gay appearamJC of their wedding. 
Newton, speaking of rushes, says “ Here- 
with ho made manic jiretio imagined de- 
vises for bride-ales, and other solemnities 
as little baskets, hampers, pii?iior.s, pitch- 
, ers, dishes, combes, brushes, stooles. 
cliai res, purses w'ith strings, girdles, ami 
manic sucli other pretie, oiii ious, and arti- 
liciall conceits, which at. such times many 
do take the paines to make and hang up in 
the houses, as tokens of good-will to the 
new married bride: and after I he solom- 
uitio ended, to bestow abroad for bride- 
gifts or presents.” In rofererico to the 
rose, he says: “At bride-ales the houses 
and chambers were wooiit to he strawed 
with these odoriferous and sweet lierbcs ; 
to signifie that in wedlocke all pensive sul- 
kniies and lowriiig (hocr, all wrangling 
stiife, jari'ing, variance, and discordc, 
ought to he utterly excluded and aban- 
doned : and that in place thereof al mirtli, 
pk-asanines, cheerf nines, mihliies, <iuiet- 
nes, and love .should be maintained, and 
that in matters passing betweeno the hus- 
band and the wife all secresie should be 
used.” Herbal from the llible, 1587, p. 
92. Compare Bid-ole and Bride-Wain. 

Bride-Cake. -The connection be- 

tween the bride-cake and wedding is 
strongly marked in the following custom 
still retained in Yorkshire, where the for- 
mer is cut into little square pieces, tlirowii 
over the bridegroom’s and bride’s head, 
and then put througli the ring. The cake 
is sometimes broken over the bride’s liead, 
and then thrown away among tlie crowd to 
be scrambled for. 

This is noted by Auhanus in his descrip- 
tion of the rites of marriage in his country 





and time. “ Peracta ro divina Sponsa ad 
Sponsi domum deduoitur, indeq^ne Panis 
projicitur, qiu a pueris certatim rapitur/’ 
fol. 68. To breuK the cake over the head 
of the bride appears to have been some- 
times usual in Drayton\s time, for that 
writer, in his “ NJmpliidiii, or the Court 
of Fairy/’ 1627, applies the custom, with 
the licence habitual to poets, to the fairy 
'I’ita : 

Uut coming back when she 

is wod, 

Who breaks the cake above lier head? 
Chtia, That shall Mertilla.” 

Thus Smollett, in his Hwmphrry CUnher, 
1771 : “ A cake hoing broken over the head 
of Mrs. Tabitha Ijismahago, tlio fragineiits 
wore distributed anumg the by.staiidor.s, 
according to the custom of the antient 
Biitons. on the suppostion that every per- 
son who ate of thi.s hallowed cake, should 
that night lune a vision of the man or 
woman whom Heaven designe<l should ho 
his or her wedded mate.” In the North, 
slices of the bride-cake are put througli 
the wedding ring- they are afterwards 
laid under pillows, at night, to cause 
young persons to dream of their lovers. 
Douce pointed out that this custom is not 
peculiar to the North of England, it 
seems to prevail generally, The'pieces »)f 
the cake rnust be drawn nine time.s through 
the wedding nng. Hut it appeals that the 
cake was not necessarily a wedding-cake, 
'I’he “.Spectator” observes al.so: “The 
writer resolved to try his fortune, fasted 
all (lav. ami that lie might he sure of 
dreaming upon .something at night, pro- 
cured an handsome slice of bride cake, 
which he placed very conveniently und<u- 
his pillow.” ’rhe “ Connoisseur ” .says: 
“Cousin Debhy was married a little while 
ago, and she sent me a piece of bride-cake 
tj put inuler my pillow, and f had the 
sweetest dreani : T thouglrt w'e were going 
to bo married together. The following 
occurs in the Fioffnss of Matrimonii, 
1733 : 

“ Ilut, Madam, as a present take 
This little paper of bride-cake : 

Fast any Friday in the year, 

When Verms mmiiits tlie starry sphere. 
Thrust tliis at night in pillow’ber, 

In morning slumber you will seem 
T’ enjoy your lover in a dream.” 

In the “ St. James’s Chronicle,” April 10- 
18, 1790, are some linos on the “ Wedding 
Cake.” 

Bride-Cup. -Thi.s custom has it.s 
trace.s in Gentilism. It is of high anti- 
quity, says Malone, for it subsisted among 
our Gothic fincestor.s. “ Ingressus domum 
convivalcm Sponsus cum pronubo suo, 
sumpto poculo, quod inaritale vocant, ac 
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paucis a Pronubo de mutate vitse genere 
profatis, in signum constantim, vfrtutis, 
defensioiiis et tutolse, propinat Bponsfe et* 
simiil Morgen naticam (Dotalitiurn ob vir- 
ginitatem) promittit, quod ip.sa grato ani- 
1110 recolens, pari ratione et modo, paiihv 
post miitato ill uxorium habituin operculo 
Capitis, ingressa, poculum, ut uostrates 
vocant, uxorium leviter delibaiis, amorem, 
fidoin, diligeiitiam, et subjectionem pro- 
missum.”- Stiernhook Dc Jure Huecorum 
e* Gothorvm. rctuMo, :672, p. 163. quoted 
by Malone. In the Workos of Jolin Hei- 
uWl, the following passage occurs : 

“ The drink© of my brydocup 1 should 
have forborne, 

Till temperaunce had tempred the taste 
beforne. 

I see now, and shall see while I am aliv'e 

W’ho wedth or he be wise shall die or he* 
thrive.” 

Edit. 1576, sign. I>. 4. 

Bride Favours. -In “The Fifteen 
Comforts of Marriage,’^ a conference is 
introduced, concerning bridal colours in 
dressing up the bridai bed by the bride- 
maids--not, .say they, with yellow rib- 
bands, the.se are the eiublem.s of jealousy - - 
not with “ Fueillo mort,” that .signilie.s 

fading love but v ith true blue, that aigui- 

lie.s consiaiicy, and green denotes youth — 
put tfiem botli iogetbor, and there’s youth- 
ful comsluiicy. One propo.sed blew and 
black, that sign i lies constancy till death; 
but that was objected to, as tho.se colours 
will rieyor match. Violet w'as proposed as 
signifying religion ; this was objected to a.s 
being too grave; and at last lliey con- 
cluded to mingle a gold tissue with grass- 
green, which latter signifies youthful jol- 
lity. For the bride’s favours, top-knots, 
and garters, the bride proposed blew, gold- 
colour, popiugay-green, and limon-colour 
- objected to, gold-colour signifying ava- 
rice popingay-greeii, wantonnos.s. The- 
younger bridomaid propo-sed mixtures — 
flame-colour, flesh-colour, willow and 
milk-w'hite. The second and third were- 
objected to, a.s flesh-colour signifies lascivi- 
ousness, and wdllow' forsaken. It was 
.settled that red signifies j justice, and .sea- 
green incon.stancy. ’J’he milliner, at last, 
fixed the colours as follows : for the fav- 
ours, blue, red, peach-colour, and orange- 
taw’riey ; for the young ladies’ top-knots, 
flame-colour, straw’-colour, (signifying 
plenty), peach-colour, gra.S5-green , and 
milk-white : and for the garters, a perfect 
yqllow, .signifying honour and joy. To 
tliis variety of colours in the bride favours 
used foimerly, the following passage, 
wherein Lady Haughty a ddro.sses Morose, 
in Jonson’s “ Silent Woman,” evidently^ 
alludes ; 
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“LetpUS know your bride’s colours and 
yours at least.” 

The bride favours have not been omitted in 
” The Collier’s Wedding ” : 

”The blithsome, bucksoine country 
maids, 

AVith knots of ribbands at their heads. 
And pinners flntt’ring in the wind, 
That fan before and toss behind,” Ac. 

And, sp(?aking of the youtli, with the 
biidegruoni, it sa^'s : 

” Like streamers in the painted sky, 

At every breast the favours fly.” 

Bride Knives. St range as it may 
appear, it is however certain that knives 
were formerly pai’t of tlie accoutrements of 
a bride. This perhaps will not be clifliciilt 
to account for, if we consider that it aji- 
ciently foriiiod part of the dress for women 
to wear a knife or knives slieathed and .sus- 
pended from their gi idles; a finer and 
more ornanKnited pair of which would very 
naturally be either pnrcliased or pre.sented 
on the occasion of a marriage. Among the 
women’s triiiket.s, about 1510, in the Four 
P’.s of John Hey wood, occur: 

” 8i]ke swathbonds, ribands, and sleeve- 
laces. 

Girdles, knives, purses, and pin-cases.” 

Ft oin a passage in the ‘‘ Raigne of hkhvard 
the third,” 1590, there appear to have 
been tAvo of them. So in tlio Jjottery for 
1001, No. xi. is : 

“.1 Pair of Kvirrs.^- 
Fortune doth give those pairo of knives 
to you, 

To cut the throd of love if’t be not 
true.” 

In Rowlands’ “Well met^ Gossip” (first 
printed in 1G02) the Widow say.s: 

“ For this you know, that all the wooing 
season, 

Sutors with gifts coiitinuall seeke to 
gaine 

Their mistresse louo • 

The wife answers : 

“ That’s very true 

In conscience I had twenty pair of gloues 
When I was maid, giuen to that effect ; 
Garters, kniues, purses, girdles, store of 
rings, 

And many a hundred dainty, pretty 
things.” 

A bride saj^s to her jealous husband, in 
Dekker’s “Match mo in l.ondon,” 1631: 
See at my girdle hang my wedding 
knives ! 

AVith those dispatch me.” 

Bride-Laces. — The.se are noticed in 
Laneham’s Letter from Kenilworth^ 1575. 


In Jonson's Tale of a Tub Turf is intro- 
duced as saying: “ Wo shall all ha’ bride- 
laces or points I zee.” In the Lottery of 
1601, the three following occur, in a list 
of pri7.es for ladies: A dozen of points, a 
scarfe, and a lace. Herrick, in his “ Kpi- 
thalaniio on Sir Clip.seby Crew and his 
Lady,” thus cautions llie bridegroom’s 
men against offending the delicacy of the 
new-married lady : 

“Wo charge ye that no .strife 

(Farther than gentleness tends) get 
place 

Among ye, striving for her lace:” 

And it is observed, in the .locount 
of the marriage of Jack of Newbury, that 
his bride was led to cliurcli between two 
.sweet boy.s, “ with hride-laces and ro,so- 
mary tied about their silken sleeves.” In 
the second part of Dekker’s “ llone.st 
Whore,” signat. K 3 verso, we read : 

“ Looko yee, doe yon see the hride-laces 
that I give at my wedding will .serve to tyer 
rosemary to botli your colhns when you 
come from lianging.” Ffeywocxl’s Woman 
KlUetl ivitli Kindness, 1607, allude.s to the 
nosegays and hride-laces worn by the coun- 
try lasses on this occasion in their hats. 

Bridegrroom Men.- Those appear 

anciently to have liad the title of bride- 
knights, “ Parauymphi ejusmodi seu 
SpoQsi amici appollantur etiani 
(Matt. ix. 15) I'dii thalami niiptialis; qua 
de re optimo vir praistantissimus Hugo 
Grotius. Singulare habetur et apud nos 
iiomeii ejusmodi oonim (]i.ios nride-Knights 
id est, Ministros Spousal itios qui Spon.s:\m 
deducere .solent, appellilamus.” Seldeni 
j “ Uxor Hebraica ” ; Opera, tom. iii. p. 
i 638. He gives, ibid, a cliapter “ de Para- 
I nymphis iTebi’eolum Sponsi .Vmicis, in 
; utroque F'mdere dictis et in Novo Filiis- 
Thalami niiptialis.” I’hose who led the 
bride to church by the arms, as if com- 
mitting an act of force, wore always bache- 
lors; Fletcher’s “Scornful laidy,” 1()1(>, 
(Dyce’s JL and F. vol. iii. p. 16). lUit sho 
was to be conducted homo by two married 
persons. Polydore Vergil informs us that 
a third married man, in coming homo 
from church, preceded the bride, hearing, 
j instead of a torch, a vessel cf silver or gold. 

I “ Til Anglia sorvatur ut duo piieri, velut; 
Parauymphi, id ost. Auspices, qui olim pro 
iiuptiis celebraiidis Auspicia capiobant, 
nuhentem ad Templum- et inde domum 
duo viri deducant, et tertius loco fiicis* 
Vasculnm auroum vel argentcMim pra>- 
ferat.” In “A Pleasant Hi.story of the 
First Founders,” we read : “ At Romo the 
mannor vva.s that two children should lead 
the bride, and a third bear before her a 
torch of white-thorn in honour of Ceres, 
which custome was also observed here in 
England, saving that, in place of the torch, 
there was carried before the bride a bason 
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of gold or silver ; a garland also of corn bride wain at his house at (Jrossley 
earos was set upon her head, or else she near Mary Port on Thursday^, May 
bare it on her Ijaiid , or, if that were 7th, next, (1789), where he will be 
omitted, wheat was scattered over her happy to see his friends and well- 
head in token of fruitfulness ; as also be- wishers, for whose amusejnont there will be 
fore she came to bed to her husband, fire a saddle, two bridles, a pair of. gauds 
and water were given her, which, having d’ammir gloves, wliich whoever wins is sure 
power to ourifie and cleanse, signified that to bo married within the twelve months, a 
thereby she should be cliast and pure in girdle (Ceinture de Venus) possessing 
her body. jNlorosin relates that to the qualities not to be described, and many 
bachelors and niarried men who led the other articles, sports, and pastimes, too 
bride to and from church, she was wont to numerous to mention, hut which can never 
piesent cloves for that service during the prove tedious in the exhibition, A 

time of dinner. It was i)ai*t of the bride- short time after a match is solemni74ed, the 
groom man’s otfice to put him to bed to the parties give notice as above, that on such 
biide,_ after having undressed him. a day they propose to liave a bride-wain. 

Bride Maids. — The use of bride i In coiiseqiienco of this, the whole iieigh- 
rn'aids at weddings appears as old as the j hoiirhood for several miles round assemble 
time of the Anglo-Saxons : among whom, ;• at the bridegroom’s house, and join in all 
as Stnitt informs us, ‘‘ 'fho bride was led ; the various pastimes of the country. This 
by a matron, who was called the bride’s ; meeting resembles our wakes and fairs: 
woman, followed by a (company of young * and a plate or bowl is fixed in a conveni- 
majdeus, who were called the bride’s ent place, where each of the company con- 
maids.” The bride’s maids and bride- ’ tributes in proportion to his inclination 
groom men are both mentioned by the ! and ability, and according to tlie degree of 
author of the “Convivial Antiquities” in ; re.spect the parties are held in: and by 
his description of Ihe rites of marriages in , this very lainlable cusf om a worthy couple 
Ins country and time. “ Antccxiiam oatur ; have frequently been benefited at setting 
ad Templnm Jentaculum Spoirsa^ et invi- : out in life, with a supply of money of from 
tails appoiiitur, Serta atoue Corollse divS- i ten to fourscore pounds. Kden, in “ Tho 
tnbuuntur. Postoa corto online Viri i State of the Poor,” 1797, observes “Tho 

pnmum cunj Sponso, deinde Puella^ cum j custom of a general feasting at: weddings 

Sponsa, in Tomplum pn^edunt.” — Anii- ; and christenings is still continued in many 
quitaL Convivial, fol. (:58. ; villages in iScotland, in AVules, and in 

Bride-Stake.- Around tliis bride- Cumberl and : Districts, ivhicli, us the re- 
stake the guests wtuo wont to dance as ; finoments of legislation and manners are 
about a may-polo. Thu.s tlon.son : i slow in reaching thou, arc most likely to 

“With the pl.aiit’sios of Iiey-troll i vostiges of customs deduced from 

'JVoll about the bridal honl, ' <>r founded on tho simple 

And iHvido tlio broad bride calto ! <hctiites ot Nature ; ami indeed it is not 

Round about the bride’s stake.” i singular, that niarriagra, biiths, christen- 

I nigs, housewarmings, Ac., should be occa- 
Bride-Wain. • In Cumberland the | sions in which people of all classes and all 
Penny Vedding oi the earlier Scots and | descriptions think it right to rejoice and 
the Bid-Ale of Wales had the appellation ! make merry. In many parts of these dis- 
of a bride-Avain, a term wliich will be best i tricts of Great Britain as well as in 
explained by Ijie following extract from | Sweden and Denmark, all such institu- 
the Glossary, 1710, to Douglas’s Virgil, v, ; tions, now rendered venerable by long use, 
rhig: “There was a custom iu the High- | are religiously observed. It \vould be 
lands aud North of Scotland, where new^ i deemed ominous, if not impious, to be mar- 
married persons, wdio had no great stoek, I ried, have a child born, Ac., without some- 
or others low in their fortune, brought thing of a feast. And long may the cus- 
cartsaiid horse.s with thorn to tlie honse.s of ! tom last: for it neither leads to dnmken- 
their relations and Friends, and received \ ness and riot, nor is it costly; as alas I is 
from them corn, meal, wool, or ivhatever j so commonly the case in convivial meetings 
else they could get. The subsequent is ex- | in more favoured regions. On all the.s 0 
tr acted from the “ Cumberland Packet,” a | occasions, the greatest part of the provi- 
iieivspaper : | sioms is contributed by the neighbourhood : 

“ Bride Wain. \ some furnishing the wdieaten flour for the 

There let Hvmcn oft appear ' PJ\s^ry ; others, barley or oats for bread or 

Jn saffron robe and taper clear, i pi^s; some, milk 

And pomp and feast and revelry | frumenty ; some eggs ; some bacon ; 

With mask and antient pageantry. ' butter; and, in short, every 

" ; article necessary for a plentiful repast. 

“ George Hayton, w’ho married Ann, the i Every neighbour, liow high or low^ soever, 
daughter of Josepli and Dinah Collin | makes it a point to contribute something, 
of Crossley Mill, purposes having a * “ At a daubing (whicli is the erection of a 
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house o4r clay), or at a bride-wain, (which is 
.the carrying of a bride home) in Cumber- 
land, many hundreds of persons are thus 
brought together, and as it is the custom 
also, in the latter instance, to make pro- 
sonts of money, one or even two hundred 
pounds are said to have been sometimes 
collected. A deserving young couple are 
thus, by a public and unetiuivocal testi- 
mony of the goodwill of those who best 
know them, encouraged to persevere in the 
paths of propriety, and are also enabled 
to begin the world with some advantage. 
The birth of a child, also, instead of beihg 
then gilt or spoken of as bringing on the 
parents now and heavy burthens, is thus 
rendered, as it no doubt always ought to 
be, a comfort and a blessing : and in every 
sense an occasimi of rejoicing.’^ “ T own,’’ 
adds this honourable advocate in the cause 
of humanity, “1 cannot figui’o to myself 
a more pleasing, or a more rational way of 
rendering sociahlcness and mirtli subser- 
vient to prndeneo and virtue.” Vol. i,. 
p 698. In Chimbci‘hiiid, among the lower 
but not poorest, class, tho oJitortainrnent 
consists of cold pics, furmety, and ale. 
‘'At the (‘lose of the day,” says the autlior 
of the ” West iuorelan(r and Cumberland 
I)ial<?ct,” 1S89, “the bride and bride- 
groom are placed in two chairs, in the 
open air or in a large barn, the bride with 
a pewter dish on her knee, lialf covered 
with a napkin ; i?ito this rlisli tho company 
put their otferings, whi(;h occasionally 
amount to a considerable snrn.” 

Bride’s Pie^- Tlie bride’s pie should . 
also be noticed as an import ant part of tho | 
wedding-foast, at least in so?ne places or ' 
districts. It is thus referred to by Carr, 
in the “ Dialect of Craven,” 1828: “The i 
bn'de’s pie was so ossenlial a disli on tlio ' 
dining-tahio, after the cAebration of tlio : 
marriage, that llioro was no prospect of 
happiness without it. Tiiis was ahvays 
made round, with a very strong crust orna- 
mented with various devices. In tlie 
middle of it was a fat laying lieii, full of 
eggs, probably intended as an emblem of 
fecundity. It was also garnished with 
minced and sweet meats. It would have 
been deemed an act of neglect and rude- 
ness, if any of the party omitted to par- 
take of it.” In the old song of “Arthur 
of Bradley,” we road : 

“ And then did they foot it and toss it, | 

Till the cook had brought U]> tho posset ; : 

Tlie bride-pyo was brouglit forth, I 

A thing of mickle worth, ' 

And so all, at tho hed-side, I 

Took leave of Arthur and his bride.” ! 

Bridg-et, St. - (July 23). The I 

Homan Martyrology,” 1<)27, observes ' 
under this date : “ TJie departure out of | 
this life of St. Bridget widdow, who, after i 
naany peregrinations made to holy places, i 
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full of the Holy Ghost, finally reposed at 
Koine: whose body was after translated 
into Suevia. Her principal festivity is 
celebrated upon tlie seaventh of October.” 
According to Porter’s “ Mowers of the 
Lives of the Saincts,” l(i32, p. 118, Brig- 
itt’s Day (Virgin of Kildare, in Ireland), 
was February the first. Her Most ])rvovf: 
Prayers were printed at Afitwerj) in 
1659, iSee also Moore’s “ Diariuin llisto- 
ricum,” 1590, j). Ill,, where we read under 
23®, Jtilii, “ Kmortualis Dies S. B]-igitt:>‘ 
Keg. Sueciie, 1372.” In tho “ Fifteen O’s” 
the first 0 is introduced by a large wood- 
cut rcpro.scnting a man crowned delivered 
out of purgatory by an angel, tlirongh the 
mediation of 8t. BnMget, wfjo is kneeling 
at a small altar before him. Vallaricoy, 
speaking of Ceres, tolls ns : “ Mr. Boll in 
thinks tins deity was tlio same Queen of 
Heaven to whom tho Jcwi.sh women burnt 
incense, poured nut drink offerings, and 
made cakes for her with thoir own hands” ; 
and adds : “ 'rhis Pagan custom is still pre- 
served ill Ireland on tho Fve of St. Brid- 
get, and which was probably transposed to 
St. Bridget’s Fve from tho festival of a 
famed poetess of the same name in tlie 
time of Paganism. In an aiieiont glossary 
now before me she is described : ‘ Brigit, a 
pootc.ss, tho dauglitor of Dagha ; a goddess 
of Ireland.’ On 8t. Bri<]get’.s Eve every 
farmer’s wife in Ireland makes a cake, 
called hairin-broac, the noighbonrs are in- 
vited, tho madder of ale and the pipe go 
round, and tho evening conclniles witli 
mirth and fostivitv.” 

Bridling^ Cast, The. T his seems 
to have been rather more comnioii in Scot* 
land than among tlio Southerners ; it was 
the cup of drink otfored to a visitor, at the 
gate, after mounting to depart. Skelton 
refers to it in the “ Bowgo of Couilo,” 
printed before 1500 : 

“ What, loo, man, see hero of dyco 
a halo 1 

A brydolyiigo caste for tliat is iu thy 
male.” 

Weber says, in a note to his edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, “ -V bridling cast 
was probably similar to what is at present 
in Scotland, and particularly in the High- 
lands, called the door-drink, which is often 
administered after the guest is seated upon 
his horse, or while tho horse is bridling.” 
In Fletcher’s “ Scornful Lady,” 1616, 
Young Loveless says : 

“Let’s have a bridling cast before von 

go,.. 

Fill’s a new stoop.” 

It is more generally known as the stirrup- 
cup. 

Brijg:htlin|?sea, Essck. “Yes- 
terday the ancient custom of electing a 
mayor in the belfry of Brightliiig.sea 
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Church was observed, Mr. Miall Green, a which party could carry it to the ^ouse of 
yacht owner and resident of Kensington, bis respective captain ; to Dundraw, per; 
being chosen for the second year in sue- haps, or AVest-^ewton, a distance'* of two 
cession. The regalia, consisting of a trun- or three miles ; every inch of which ground 
<:heon and a handsome chain formed of was keenly disputed. All the honour ac- 
models of oysters and silver models of cniing to the comiiuuor at foot- ball was 
Cprats, was carried bv a yacht captain. It that of possessing the ball. Details of 
was incidentally mentioned by the now these matches wore the general topics of 
mayor that according to an ancient statute conversation among the villagers, and 
the freedom of certain of the Cinque \vere (1 welt on with hanlly less sahstaction 
Ports, which includevl lirightlingsea, were than their ancestors enjoyed iii rela^iig 
entitled to wreck the house of any freeman their feats in the Border \\ ars. Our 
who refused mayoral lionours. Daily TelC'- Bromfield sports ivere sometimes cele- 
ataph, Tuesday, December 2, 11)02. bratod jn mdigenons songs : one verse only 

Brins the Basket. -See More of one of them we happen to remember : 

to the Mill. ‘‘ At Scales, groat Tom Banvise gat the 

Bromfield School. Hutcliiiison Ua’ in his hand, 

tells us: “Till within the last twenty or And t’ wives aw ran out, and shouted, 
thirty years, it had been a custom, time and bann’d : 

out of mind, for the scholars of the l*ree- Tom Cowan then pulch’d and flaiig him 
Hchool of Broinlield, about the beginning ’mang t’ whins, 

oi' Jjent. or in the more cxiiressive phrase- And ho blodderM, Od-white-te, ton’s 
elegy of the country, at Pasting’s Even, to broken my shins. 

bar out the Master ; i.c., to depose and ex- 
clude him from his school, and keep him Ihstory of CumherUiud, ii., 1122. The 
out for three days. During the period of writer thought this might he the basis of 
this expulsion, the doors of the citadel, the (now obsolete) institution of tlie Tcrue 
the school, were strongly barricadoed with- Filins at Oxford. Jt was a practice com- 
in : and the boys, who dofonded it like a iMori to Eton. 

besioged city, were armed, in general, with Bromfield Sports.-- Hutchinson, 
bore-tree or elder pop-guns. The Master, speaking of the parish of Bromfield, 
meanwhile, made various efforts, both by and a custom in the neiglibourliood 
force and stratagem, to regain bis lost of Blencogo, tells us: — “On tlie 
aiithoritv. If lie succeeded, heavy tasks common, to the east of that village, 
were imposed, and the business ‘of the not far from Ware - Brig, near a 
scliool was resumed and submitted to; pretty largo rock of granite, called St. 
hut it more coinmonlv happened that he Cutlibert’s Stane, is a fine copious spring 
was repulsed and defeated. After three of remarkably pure and sweet water, which 
days’ siege, terms of capitulation were pro- (probably from its having been anciently 
posed by the Master and accepted by the dedicated to the same 8t. Cuthbert), is 
boys. 'I'iieso terms were summed up in an called Helly-AVell, i.e. Haly or Holy AVcII. 
old formula of Latin Leon i no verses stipu- It formerly w^as the custom for the youth 
lating wdiat liours and times should, for of all the neighlv:mring villages to asscmblo 
the year ensuing, be allotted to study, and at this well early in the afternoon of the 
what to relaxation and play, Hcciirities second Sunday in May, and there to join 
wore provided by each side for the due in a variety of rural sports, it was the 
porforma lice of these stipulations : and the ! village wake, and tooE place here, it is 
I'.apor was tlieri solemnly signed l>y j possible, when the keeping of wmkos and 
both Master and scholars. “One (d j ^«drs in the churchyard was discontinued, 
tlic articles always stipulated for and And it differed from the w'akes of later 
gjanied, was, the privilege of immediately times chiefly in this, tliat tliongh it ivas si 
celebrating certain games of long stand- meeting entirely devoted to festivity and 
ing; viz. a. foot-ball match and a cock- mirth, no strong drink of any kind was 
bglit. Ca])tains, as they were called, were ever seen there ; nor anytliing ever drank. 
Ibon chosen to manage and preside over but the beverage furnished by the Naiad 
these gamers; one from that part of the of the place. A eurato of the parish, about 
parish wliich lay to the westward of the the year 1770, on the idea that it ivas a 
school ; the other fnnn tlio oast. Cocks profanation of the Sabbath, saw’’ fit to set 
and foot-lnill players wore sought for wdth his face against it ; a.nd having deservedly 
great diligence. The party, wdiose cocks groat inll nonce in the parish, the meetings 
w'(ni the most battles, w’as victorious in the at Helly-Woll have over since been discon- 

cock-pit ; and the prize, a small silver bell, timiod.” Ciimhcrlandf ii., 323. 
suspended to tho button of the victor’s hat, Broom.— An usage connected with 
ami worn tor three successive Sundays, marriage, and also with the broom, and of 
After the cock-fight was ended, the foot- which the origin and significance do not 
ball \vas throwui down in the churchyard; appear to be very obvious, existed some 
and tlie point tlien to he contested was, - years ago, it seems, in some parts of Eng- 
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land. iA man, when his wife left home for 
^ short time, hung out a broom from one 
of the windows. Now a broom hung from 
the mast of a ship has **1 very different 
meaning from the one that must have been 
liere intended — that the mistress of the 
establishment was away. An old woman 
in the Isle of Thaiiet adopted an odd 
method, so recently as 1850, of signifying 
her disapproval of her nephew’s choice of a 
wife. 8lie pronounced an anathema on 
the newly-married pair at the church-gate, 
procured a new broom, swept her house 
with it, and then hung it over the doof. 
This was intended to be ef*uivalent to cut- 
ting off with a shilling. 

Br o O S Gi — Compare Bi d in g . 
Brougfham, Westmoreland.— 
Every year, on the 2nd of April, the rector 
and churchwardens distribute the Countess 
of Pembroke’s charity upon a. stone tablet 
near the pillar, about two miles from IVn- 
rith. K and the pillar date from 
having been instituted and raised, 
the latter in the park at Whit field, 
as a periminent memorial for the 
last parting of the C'ountess of Dor- 
set, Pembroke, and Montgomery on 
that site with lier mother, tlie Countess 
Dowager of Cumborhind, April 2, 1()16. 
Tlie charity consist s of a sum of €4 distri- 
buted here to the poor of Brougham. This 
custom was still observed in Beckwith tlie 
Elder^s day ; ho died in 1799 ; and the 
monument is engraved in Pennant’s Jowr^ 
ncy to Alston Moor^ 1801. 

Brownsf. — Tliero were thought to 
have been a sort of domestic fairies, called 
browniesy tvbo were extremely useful, and 
wore said to have performed all sorts of 
domestic drudgery. 'rho early Scotisli 
poet, Dunbar, who died about 1515, in his 
Bailee of the Seven Deadi^j Sins, speaks of 
two spirits called Black-Belly and Bawsy 
Brown. AVartoii tliought it not unlikely 
that the latter might be identical with 
Brownie. “The spirit called Brownie,” 
(says King James) “ appeared like a rough 
man, and haunted divers houses without 
doing any evill, but doing as it were neces- 
sarie turnes up and dowiio the house; 
yet some were so blinded as to beleeve that 
their house was all the sonsier as they 
•called it, that simh spirits resorted there.” 
Bemonology, 127. Martin, speaking of the 
Shetland Tslcs, says : “It is not long since 
every family of any considerable substance 
in those Islands was haunted by a .spirit 
they called Browny, which did several sorts 
of work : and this was the reason w^hy they 
gave him offerings of the various products 
of the place. Thus some, when they 
churned their milk, or browed, poured 
some milk and ivort through the hole 
of a stone called Browny’s Stone.” 
He also says: — “A spirit by the 
country people called Browny, was 


frequently seen in all the most con- 
siderable families in these Isles and Ndrth 
of Scotland, in the shape of a tall man : 
but within these twenty or thirty years 
past, he is seen but rarely,” Speaking of 
three chapels in the Island of Valay, he 
says: “ Below the chappels there is a flat 
thin stone, called Brownie’s Stone, upon 
which the antient inliabitants offered a 
cow’s milk every Sunday : but this custom 
is now quite abolished.” IVcs^crn Islands, 
p. 391. Johnson, in his Tour to the IJch- 
vides, observes, that of Brr>\vny moii- 
tioiied by Martin nothing has been 
hoard for many years. Browny was 
a sturdy fairy wlio, if be Avas fed 
and kindly licatecl, would as they 
say do a gi'oat deal of work. 'riiey 
now pay him no Avages, and arc content to 
labour for themselves.” Wo are told by 
Pinkerton that “The Brownie was a very 
obliging spirit, who used to come into 
houses by night, and for a dish of cream to 
perform lustily any piece of work that 
might remain to be done: sometimes he 
would work, and sometime.s cat till he 
bursted : if old clothes Avere laid for him, 
ho took them in great distress, and never 
more returned.” Heron’s Joirrnr?/, 1799, 
ii., 227. Borlase informs us that in his 
lime (a century .since) tlie Corni.sh invoked 
a spirit whom they called I^roAvny (a sort 
of llobin GoodfelloAv), when their bees be- 
gan to swarm, thinking that “ their crying 
Biwny, Browny, Avill prevent their re- 
turning into theur form(?r Iua'c, and make 
them pitch and form a noAv colony.” Anti- 
qvittes of (JoniwuU, 1709, p. 108. Milton, 
in a. pa.s.sage of his AUrgro. seems to de- 
pict BroAvny ratlier than Robin Good- 
folloAV : - 

“Tells hoAv the drnging Goblin swet, 
To earn his crearn-boAvl duly set, 

AVhen in one night ’ei c glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy Hale hath tliTosh’d the corn 
That ten d ay-la b’rors could not end ; 
Then lay.s him iloAvri the lubbar-licnd, 
And stretch’d out all the chimney’s 
length 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-ful] out of doors ho flings. 
Ere the first cock liis matin rings.” 

Buckler-Play.-- The folloAving order 
\vas made by the Government of James I. 
in 1609: “ That all plaie.s, bear-baitings, 
games, singing of ballads, buckler-play, or 
such like causes of a.s.sornblics of people be 
utterly prohibited, and the partio.s offend- 
ing severely punished by any Alderman or 
Justice of the Peace.” Misson says: 
“ Within these few years you should often 
see a sort of gladiators marching tbro’ tlie 
streets, in their shirts to the waste, their 
sleeves tuck’d up, sword in hand, and pre- 
ceded by a drum, to gather spectators. 
They gave so much a head to see, the fight, 
which Avas with cutting swords, and a kind 
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of buckler for defence. The edge of the Elizabeth's reign, says: “ There is a place 
sword was a little blunted, and tlie care of built in the form of a theatre, whicii serves 
the prize-lighters was not so much to avoid for the baiting of bulls and bears ; they are 
wounding one another, as to avoid doing fastened behind, and then worried by great 
it dangerously ; nevertheless, as they were English bull-dogs ; but not without great 
obliged to figlit, till some blood wa.s sliod, risk to the dogs, from the horns of the one 
without which nobody would give a far- and the teeth of the other: and it some- 
thing for the slnnv, they were sometimes times happens they are killed on the spot, 
forc’d to play a little rullly. I once saw a Fresh ones are immodiatoly supplied in the 
much deeper and longer cut given than place of those that are wounded or tired, 
was intended. These lights are become To this entertainment there often follows 
very rare within tlie.se eight or ton years, that of whipping a blinded boar, which is 
Apprentices, and all boys of that degree, performed by live or six men, standing cir- 
aro never without tlieij* cudgels, with cularly, wdth whips, wdiich they exercise 
which they fight something like the fellows upon him w ithout any mercy, as ho cannot 
before-moiitioii’d, only that the cudgel is escape from them because of his chain. He 
nothing but a stick; and that a little defends hini.sclf with all his force and .skill, 
wicker basket, which covers the handle of throwing down all wdio come wdthin his 
the stick, like the guard of a 8pani.sh reach, and arc not active enough to get out 
sword, serves the coiiibatant instead of of it, and tearing the wliips out of their 
defensive arms.” ^ hands and breaking them. At these spec- 

Bug*! Welsh BicOi goblin. Wo now tacles, and every where else, the English 
use bugbear witJiout much recollection, are constantly smoking tobacco.” Itmr.r- 
porh{m.s, of the etymology. Boggle-bo, arij, 1(>12, tramsl. 171)7. When Hobert 
says Coles, (now' corruptly sounded liuga- Chamberlaino publislied in 1G37 his 
bow), signilied “ an ugly wide-mouthed ! \;ew Book of Mhiokes, there seems 
picture carried about with May-games.” from tlie preface to have been a 
It is perhaps nothing more than the dirai- I white hull at the Bear garden in 
nntive of Bug, a terrifying object. Laf. i Southwark, ‘‘who tosseth up Dogges,” 
Diet., 1G78, in v. In Mathew’s Bible, | he says, ‘‘ like Tcnni.s-balles,” and catch- 
Bsalm xci., V. 5, i.s rendered, “Thoushalti ing them again upon his homes, inakes 

not node bo atraied for any hugs by night,” I them to garter their Legges with their 
this is liciico know'n tas tlie Bug Bible. In ! owno guts.” Mis.son, in his Trnveh in 
the Hebrew it is ‘‘ terror of the night”; a I trams, by Ozoll, 1731, describes 

curious pa.s.sage, evidently alluding to that j bnl-bai* ing ns it was practised in tlio time 
horrible sensation the night-mare, which - of William III. 

in all ages has boo/i regarded as the opera- I A considerable body of authentic tes- 
tion of evil .spirits. Compare Douce’s , timony exist.s to .shew tiuit this ap- 
Illuslr., i., 328. Boh, Warton tells n.s, W'as i parently cruel ainusemeut w'as duo to 
one of the most fierce and formidable of • a theory on the part of our ancpstor.s, 
the Gothic Generals, and the son of Odin : | tliat the process remlerod the flesh more 
the mention of whoso name only wa.s suffi- | tender, and .some of the I^eet Courts in 
cient to spread an immediate panic among ; England impose^ a line of 3s. on every 
his enemic^s. Iho & mo was the case with butcher, who killed a bullock unbaited, 
that of arses among children. Com- Bull-rings wore established for thi.s pur- 
pa re lliehor<l~(jo:nr-(h-Lion. ^ pose, and at Carlisle it is inontionod that 

B®®. Bul^baggGi^i as ho is there the Butchers’ Gild had charge of the chain 
called, in ‘‘Jacko of Dover, his Quest of used in the operation. /l a/ for .\pril- 
Inquirie for the Veric.st Foole in Eng- May, 1893. We still deem a coursed hare, 
land,” 1GQ4, is mentioned as a sort of bogie .somewhat on the same principle, tenderer 
or bugl)c*ar. Taylor tlie w ator-pnot, in his ; than a shot one. Bull-baiting w'a.s still 
“ Great Eater of Kent,” 1630, says of his ; carried on in the Midlands and in the 
hero, Nicholas Wood : “. . . he is a maino i North downi to the second half of the 
enoiriy to Ember weekes, ho hates Lent i nineteenth century : and tlie women en- 
worso tlian a butcher or a Puritan, and j joyefl the .sport as keenly as the men. At 
the name ot Good Friday affrights him like j Leigh, near Pre.ston, according to a .story 
a Bull-beggar.” In Bowdey’.s Moman | told me by a Leigh man, a fellow, in a room 
jvrrcr I t:./ /, 1032, mine host .says of his j with his wife and a dog trained to this 
disorderl V guest.** : ” Iho bull -beggar comes i exercise, laid his head on a table ; the dog 
when I show my head. Compare Bar- j rushed at hi.s no.se, the husband cried out 

i from the pain, and w'ould have got up, 
Bull-Baiting^. — Fitzstephen men- \ says the w’omnn, ‘ lie still, man, he 
tions the baiting of bulls with dogs as a ; ^>*pod, or he will be just ruined.’ 

diversion of the Ijondon youths on holidays j — Mazlitt’.s Four G enerations of a Literary 
in his time. Descr. of London, temp, i Family, 1897, ii,, 296. 

Henry 11., apud Aniiq, Beprr. v., 1807, ! M. Michel, in “ Lo Pav.s Basque,” 
vol. i. Hentzner, who visited England in = 1857, traces back this diversion in 
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that country to the year 1385. There 
is no want of material for the his- 
Very of the sport on the other side 
of the Pyrenees subsoqnently to tliat date. 
Most of the Spiuiisli pi iiiees appear to have 
encouraged it by tlicir counteiiaiico and 
support. 

At Stamford, in Lincolnshire, an 
annual sport used to be celebrated, 
ealled bull-running: of which the follow- 
ing account is taken from Butcher : “ It 
is performed just the day six weeks before 
Christmas. The butchers of the town at 
their own charge against the time, pro- 
vide the wildest bull they can got: this 
bull over night is had into some stable or 
barn belonging to the Ahlerrnan. The 
next morning proclamation is made by tl\e 
common bellman of the town, round abont 
the same, that each (me shut up tlieir 
shop-doors and gates, and that none, upon 
pain of imprisonment, offer to do any 
violence to strangcu's, for the pn^venting 
whereof (the town being a. great thorough- 
fare and Ihen being in 'term Time) a guard 
is appointed for the passing (jf travellers 
through the same without hurt. That 
none have any iron upon their bull-cluhs 
or other staff wlucli tfan’ pursue the bull 
w'ith. 'Which proclamation made, and the 
gates all shut up, the hull is turned out of 
the Al(iern]an\s house, and then hivio 
skivy, tag and rag, men, w'omen, and chil- 
dren of all sorts and sizes, with all tlie dogs 
in the town pr<»rniscu()usly running after 
him wu'tli their bull-cluhs spattering dirt in 
each otlior^s faces, that one would think 
them to be so many bkiries started out of 
Hell for the punishment of Cerberus, as 
when Tlieseus and Poi-illus coiKjuered the 
place las Ovid d('scribc.s it): 

liufWRit linin'!. 

“ A ragged troop of la)sfs and girls 
Do pollow him with stones : 

Witli clubs, witli whips, .and many raps, 
They part Ids skin from bones. 

And (which is the greater shame) I have 
seen both sonatorcs majorum gentium and 
matronos do eodein gradu, following this 
hulliTig business.” “ 1 can say no more of 
it, but only to set forth tlie antiquity 
thereof, (as the tradition goes). William 
Karl of AVarren, the first Lord of this 
town, in the time of King John, standing 
upon ids castle-walls in Stamford, viewing 
the fair prospects of the river and meadow, 
under the same, saw two bulls a fighting 
for one cow ; a butcher of tlio town, the 
owner of one of those bulls, with a great 
mastiff dog accidentally coming by, sot 
his dog upon his owm bull, who forced th'' 
same bull up into the town, which no 
sooner ’was come wdlhin the same but all 
the butqhers’ dogs, both great and small, 
follow’d ill pursuit of the bull, which by 
this time made stark mad with the noise 


of the people and the fierceness of the dogs, 
ran over man, w^omari, and child, that 
stood in the w\'iy ; this caused all the but- 
chers and others in the town to rise up as 
it were in a tumult, making such an hide- 
ous noise that the sound thereof came into 
the Castle unto the cars of Karl Warren, 
w'ho presently thereupon mounted on 
horseback, rid into the town to see the 
business, which then appearing (to his 
humour) very (hdightful, ho gave all thos<3 
meadows in which the two bulls were at 
the first found figliting, (which wo now 
I cal! tlio Castle Meadows) perpetually as a 
I common to the but(;hers of the town, (after 
! the first grass is eaten) to k(^ep their cattle 
; in till the time of slaughter ; upon this 
i condition, that as upon that day on whi(:h 
! this sport first began, which was (as I said 
; before) that day six weeks before Christ- 
i mas, the butchers of the tow’ri should from 
! time to time yearly for ever, find a mad 
! bull for the continuance of tliat sport.” 

1 Sirrn if of Sfiiinfonl, 1775-71}, In tli(^ “Anti- 
■ quariaii Heportory,” an account is ex- 
! traded from Plot of a si in i hi r biill-ru u- 
I iiing at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, which 
i occasioned much disorder annually, until 
; it was abolished by the Duke of Devon- 
1 shire, lay-prior of Tutbury, in the eight- 
eenth century. This practice seems to 
I have dated from ancient times, as it was 
usual, before the Dissolution, for the Prior 
of 'J'utbury to give the minstrels, wlio at- 
tended matins on the feast of the As.sump- 
j tion, a bull, if they wTjuld convey him on 
i the si(je of the river Dove next the town 
or failing the bull, forty pencti, of which a 
moiety wTiit by custom to fhe lord of tho 
feast. I believe that the pradi(*o of hull- 
running, and also of bull-baiting, is urii- 
versnlly ol)solde in tliis country, and has 
long been so. 

Bull Week. — In ShdHeld, this is the 
name given to tJio week before Cliristmas. 
Idle men work overtime, and often do not 
leave off till on(> or two in the morning, in 
order that they may earn money to spend 
in celebrating the great Christian festival. 
Their festive enjoyment chiefly comsists in 
brutal drunkenness. 

Bumpers. — Bumpers are of great 
antiquity. Paulus Warnefridns is cited 
in Du Cange’s “Glossary,” telling us 
in lib. V. “ Do Gestis Langobard.” cap. 2, 
“ Cnmque ii (pii diversi generis potiones ei 
a Bege deferebant, de verbo Regis oum 
Higarent, ut totam fialam biberet, ille in 
honorem Regis so totam bibero promittens, 
pariim aqiue libabat de argenteo Calice.” 
Vide Martial, lib. i. Ep. 72; lib. viii. 51, 
&c Comp. Prinking Customs^ 

Bundlini^ used to be a widely diff- 
used Welsli custom before mnrriaf';e ; th(^ 
betrothed or engaged pair went to bed, or 
more freououtiv lav roooil,er in their 
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clothes. It seems to have been intended 
as a. method by which, without any detri- 
mental result, "the parties might form some 
idea of each other. It was by no means 
restricted to the lower orders. The mis- 
chievous consequences arising from such a 
practice are sufficiently obvious. It was 
formerly customary in Cumberland and j 
Westmoreland, and produced similarly iiii- j 
fortunate and immoral consecjuences in the | 
majority of cases. The usage w'as, how- 
ever, grow- i 11 g obsolete there in 1839, whcMi 
the author of the “ W. and C. Dialect 
wrote. According to a writer in the Penny 
Magazine, this practice was well kuowoi in 
Northumberland in or about 1S30; but he 
does not seem to have hoard that it was at- 
tended by very serious evils. It is not 
confined to this country. vSuch a practice 
was obvioUvSly prone to abuse, and more 
or less of mischief. Diit its localization 
seems to be an ill-founded hypo- 
thesis. Even among families of good posi- 
tion it is tacitly recognized and tolerated, 
and it was at the outset the product of the 
clothed state, w here touch hail to play the ! 
part of sight in the unclothed. It is a | 
rigorous condition that no liberty is taken i 
with the dress. | 

Burford. - Plot mentions a custom at | 
Burford, in Oxford.sliire (within memory) ! 
of making a dragon yearly, and ; 
carrying it up and down the towni in great | 
jollity on Midsummer Eve; to w’hich, he j 
says, not knowing for w^hafc reason, they j 
added a giant. Hist, of Oxfordshire, p. i 
349. But a fartlier account of tliis usage * 
may bo found in Blount’s Tenures, j 
ed. Hazlitt, p. 49. The inhabitants j 
of Burford formerly enjoyed the right ! 
of liunting deer in Wlriclnvood i’"orcst j 
on Whitsundjiy. I’he Corporation still j 
possesses the letter, directed to them 
in 1593, to stay tlio privilege for 
that yenr, and accept twa> bucks 
frorn the keepers in lieu thereof, without 
prejudice to the future. 

Buria.L -A paper on tlio Burial of the j 
Britons forms part of his Notes on .1 ncient 
Britain, hy W. ihirnes, 1858. Strutt 
tells us, “ tliat before the time of 
Christianity it was lield iinlaw^ful to 
bury the dead w'ithin the cities, but 
they used to carry them out into the 
fields hard by, and there deposited them. 
Tow'ards tlio end of the sixth century, Au- 
gustine obtained of King Kthelbert a 
Temple of Idols (whore the King used to 
worship before his conversion) and made a 
burying place of it ; but St. Ciithbert 
afterw'arcls obtained leave to have yards 
Tnade to the churches, proper for the re- 
teption of the dead.” Comp. Bidding, 
DfiUhs, Flowers, Gloves, Funeral Customs, 
Jtc. 

Burl Ski Fees. — It is customary to' 


give the clergy double fees where a person 
13 buried not belonging to the parisli. 

Bufe^lesque.~-~The antiquity t>f this 
practice is shown by the curious relics 
printed in Bcliqucc Antiqnie, 1841-6, et 
edihi. At a very early <lato, the incanta- 
tions of wizards and sorcerers appear to 
have been reducetl to a burlesque sort of 
gibberish by t hose who either were unable 
to comprehend their meaning, or desired 
to ridiende their folly. See “Remains of 
Karly Pop. Poetry of England,” voi. i. p. 
26 and vol. iv. p. 358. Dunbar, in his 
“Testament of Andro Kennedy,” has paro- 
died some of the rites wdiicli, in his day 
(he died about 1515), w’ero observed at the 
interment of the dead. But the old Scot- 
ish Alakar had less sympatby than the 
Boutlierners with this class of solemnity, 
for lie belonged to a cluiroh, which treated 
the burial service lightly enough. Bishop 
Bale, writing in 1538, mentions the follow'- 
ing burlesque charnis: 

“For the couglie take Judas Earc 
Wth tlio parynge of a peare 
And drynke thcMu without fearo 
If ye w ill have remedy : 

Thro sypp(^s are fore the hyclvocko 
And six more for (lie chyckocke 
Thus, my piety pyekocko, 

Recover by and by. 

If ye can not slope but slumber, 

Geve otes unto Saynt Unciimber 
And beanes in a i*erten number 

Unto Saynt Blase and Saint Blythe. 

Give onyons to Saynt Cutlake 
And garlycke to Saynt Cyryake 
If ye wyll sbiinno the hoado ake : 

Ye shall have them at Queno hyth.” 

— Comedy of Three Laws, ed. 1502, sign. 
C 3 verso. And again ; 

“ Wilh blossynges of St. (jlermayno 
I wyll me so detormyne 
That neytlier fox nor vermyno 
vShall do my cbyckens haniie. 

For your geso seke Saynt Legeared, 
And for your duckes Saynt Leonarde, 
I’or horse take Aloyses yearde, 

There is no better cliarmo. 

Take me a napkyn folio 
AVith the byas of a bolte 
For the healyng of a col to 
No belter thyngo can be: 

For lumpes and for bottes 
Take me Saynt AVi If rides knottes, 
And Holy Saynt Thomas Lottes, 

' On my lyfe I warrande ye. 

A dram of a shepes tyrdle, 

And good Saynt Frances Gyrdle, 

AVith the hamlet of a hyrdle, 

Are wliolsom for the pyppe : 
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Bdiiydes these charmes afore 
1 have feates man^ more 
■ That kepe styll in store, 

Whom no wo I over hyppe.” 

So, in Hey wood Works, ed. 1598, sign. 
C i.: 

I clawed her by the backo in way of a 
charrae, 

To do mo not the more good, but the loss 
harine.’* 

In ** Musarum Delicias,** 1656, there is tho 
following incantation : 

<< — Or I to plague thee for thy sin, 
Should draw a circle, and begin 
To conjure, for I am, look to’i, 

An Oxford scliolar, and can don’t. 

Then with three sets of mops and mowes, 
Seaven of odd words, and motley showes, 
A thousand tricks that may bo taken 
From h’auslns, l>anibe, or Frier Bacon ; 
I should begin.” 

Nash, in his ‘ Notes on Hudibras,” says. 
“Cato recommends the following as a 
charm against sprains : * Haut, haut, his- 
ta, pista, vista.’ ” Andrews, the continn- 
ator of Henry, quoting lloginald Scot, 
says: “Tho stories which our facetious 
author relates of ridiculous charms which, 
by the help of credulity, operated wonders, 
are extremely laughafile. In one of them 
a poor woman is commemorated who cured 
all diseases by muttering a certain form 
of ^vords over the party afflicted ; for w’hich 
service she always received one penny and 
a loaf of bread. At length, terrified by 
menaces of llames both in this w^orld and 
the next, she owned that her wdiole con- 
juration consisted in these potent lines, 
which she always repeated in a low voice 
near tho head of her patieid. : 

“Thy loaf in my Iniiitl, 

.And thy penny in my purse, 

Thou art never the l»el;tor - 
And I am never the worse.” 

Melton tels us: “That a man may know 
what’s a clocke only by a ring and a silver 
beaker.” AstroloijesHs, 1620, p. 46. This 
seems equally probable, with what wo read 
in Hudibras : 

“ And wisely toll what Hour o’ th’ Day 
The clocke doe.s strike by Algebra.” 

From Ravenscroft’s Deuteromefia, 1609, 
Dr. llimbault has extracted the humorous 
efrusion uf this class, entitled : .4f(irtin mid 
to his Man, where tho second staiijsa runs ; 
I see a sheepe shearing come, 

Fie ! man, fie ! 

I see a sheepe shearing come, 

Who’s the f oole now ? 

I see a sheepe shearing come, 

And a cuckold blow liis home; 

Thou hast well drunken, man, 

Who’s the foole now P 


And the rest is in a similar strain. A 
JAilU Book of Songs and Ballads^ 1851, 
pp. 115-17. 8ee Prevaricator. 

Burning: tho Dead Horse.— A 

nautical ceremony performed with a 
wooden hoi\so suspended from tlie slirouds 
on crossing tho lino. See a represoiitat ion 
of it in Black and White, January 9, 1892. 
Its origin and meaning are explained on p. 
36, and come from the prepayment of a 
month’s wages, which are usually s(iuan- 
dereJ on shore, so that a sailor works, as 
he thinks, for nothing during what is 
termed tho Uorso or first niontii, at the 
conclusion of which this imaginary animal 
is burnt, and Jack is really on his legs 
again. 

Burning: Shame. A custom said 
to be po( uliaj' to Neaporl. Isle of Wight. 
See Mr. T. Nicholls’s puhlication, 1812. 

Burying: Old Tom. 'I’ho labourers 
in Herefordshire usually indulge in an ex- 
tra glass or two on Now Year’s Kvo, and 
call this burying Old Tom. Tho festivities 
usually iiiclmio considerable uproai’ and 
confusion, a ml tho assisf ants .at tljesi? pecu- 
liar funeral obsequies rarely quit the tav- 
ern parlour, till mine host makes a clear- 
ance. They have some verses ail apt cd for 
the occasion, which they sing on their way 
homeward through tho streets, not always, 
as it may bo supposed, in the best time or 
with the clearest accents. Mr. T. H. Pat- 
tison cornmuiiicatod a copy to “ Current 

Notes” for January, IBoii : 

“ T wish you a merry Christmas, 

And a happy New Year; 

A pocket full of T))on<*y , 

And a c,elhir full of beer ; 

And a good fat pig, 

serve you alt the yeai*. 

L idies and gentlenion sat by the fire, 
Pity we, poor boys, out in the mii’e.” 

Bush. - ’rhere is a well known proverb, 
“Good wine needs no bush” ;i.e. nothing 
to point out where it is to bo sold. Dicken- 
son, in his “Greene in Coiiceipt,” 1598, 
lias it: “ Good wine iioedes no Ivio Bush.” 
J’he subsequent passage in Rowlands’ 

Good Nowes and Bad Nowes,” 1622, 
seems to prove that anciently tavern keep- 
ers kept both a bush and a sign : a host is 
speaking : 

“I rather will take dow'ii my bush and 
sign 

Then live by means of riotous expenco.” 
fn the same author’s “ Knave of Harts,” 
1612, “the drunken knave exclaims : 

“What claret’s this? the very worst in 
townie : 

Your tavor no-bush deserves a pulling 
doivno.” 

In “ England’s Parnassus,” 1600, tho first 
line of tho address to the reader runs 
thus: “I have no ivie out to sell my 
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wine : and in Braithwaite’s “ Strappado 
for the Divcli/^ 1G15, there is a dedication 
to Bacchus, ‘ sole soveraigne of the Ivy- 
hnsh, prime founder of Red-lietticOvS/^ c^c. 
In J)ekker’s “ AVonderfnl Yeare,’* 1603, 
signat. F, Ave read : “ Spied a bush at tlio 
ende of a pole (the auncient badge of a 
count rey ale-house).’’ Sir William 
A^'angliau of Merioneth, in liis “ Golden 
Grove,” ](!()0, says : “ ijike as an ivy-bush 
put forth at a vintrio, is not the cause of 
the wine, hut, a signe that wine is to bee 
sold tliere: so, likewise, if we see smoke 
appearing in a chimney, wee know that 
fire is tliere, albeit the smoko is not the 
cause of the fire.” Elsewhere we find ; 
“Nay if tlio house bo not worth an hde- 
hiish, let liiiii have his tooles about 
nutmegs, rosemary, tobacco, Avilh other 
the appurtenances, and he kiiowes hoAv of i 


to be said over it, Avhilst yet it^was in 
beating, and it wwild come straight ways, 
and that was this : 

“ Come, butter, come, 

Como butter, come, 

Peter stands at the gate, 

Waiting for a buttered cuke, 

Come, butter, come.” 

Tlii.s, said the old Avoman, being said three 
times, Avill make your butter come, for it 
Avas taught my mother by a learned Church 
man in Queen Maries days, Avben as chiu’ch 
men had more cinming, and could teach 
people many a trick, that our Ministers 
now a days know not.” Candle in ihe 
Dark, 1651), p. 58. .lamicson, the editor 
I of the Scottish Jinllnds, relates that Avhen 
him : . t raA'clIing on foot across t ho moun- 
tains from Augustus to Fort Inver- 

ness, about the einl of the 18th or 


pmkllc-ale to make a cup of Eiiirlish wino.” i beKimi'ing of tho 19th ceiiturv, he 
In tlio pretace to IVraitliAvaito s Tmics of I -. 0,1 


In the preface to IVraitiiAvaito's Tmics of I 
Diinking, 1617, keeping a piibliclionse is | 
called “the knoAvn trade of the ivy-bush, I 
or red lettice.” "I’liero is a Avedding ser- | 
mon by Wliateley of Banbury, entitled, “A 
Bride -Bush,” as is another preached 
to a newly - married ^ couple at (Ksoii 
in Norfolk. See “ W(M]tliiig Sermons,” 
12mo. Fond. 1732. Colo.s says: “ Box and 
ivy last long green, and therefore vintners 
make their garlands thereof: though per- 
haps ivy is the rather used, because of the 
antipathy botwooii it and wine.” Poor 
Bobiii, in his Pcranihulafion from SafJ}on 
Walden 1,0 London, 1678, says: 

“ kSomo alehouses upon the road I saw, 
And some Avith bushes sliewing they Avine 
did draw.” 

Nash, speaking of the head dresse.s of Lon- 
don ladies, says: “Even as angels are 
painted in church Avindowes, Avith glorious 
golden fronts, besette Avitli suniic-heairies, 


came to a dAvclling, Avhero tlie Avomaii 
prepared the food to the accompani- 
ment of song, and made liim per- 
sonally sing “like a maAds,” to the 
bottle Iiolding some oreani, to make tlie 
butter come. She did the same in milking 
the coAv, and searching in the hens’ roost 
for some new-laid eggs. 

Buzza, or to Quzza One. — I know' 
nothing of the meaning of llvis Avord. I 
have been told tliat it is a college expres- 
sion, and contains a tlireat, in the way of 
pleasantry, to black the iieisorrs face with 
a burnt cork, .should Ijo iiincli or fail to 
empty the )>ottlc. Possibly it may have 
been dcriA'od from the German *' hu/.zon,” 
sordes avf( ne, <|.d. “ Olf Avith the lees at 
bottom.” Grose explains this as signify- 
ing to challenge a per.son to pour out all 
the wine in the l.>ottle into bis glass, under- 
taking to drink it, sliould it. prove more 
than the glasji* would Jiold. It is com- 


be.«;et they tlnnr forehead.s on citlior .side ! »Tao)ily .said to one Avho hesitate.s to empty 
AV’itli glorious borrowed gleamy bushes; bottle that i.s nearly out. 'To buzz a 

Avhich rightly interpreted, .should signifv ' bottle of wine is usually understood in the 

beauty to sell, sinte a bush is not cl.so ; pf finishing it, which, if thoro is no 

hanged f(»rih, hut to invite men to buy. ! i^iere, is lelt to a guc.st. 

And in Italy, Avhen they .sette any beast i Cakes and Salt Avere used in re- 
to sale, < Imy crr)wne his iiead with garlands ! ligions rites by the ancients. 'I’he Jcaas 

„ 'il. ' r II ' 1 c 


and bedeck it with gaudy blossoms, as full ; probably adopted their appropriatir)n from 
as CAer it may stick.” idirisCs Tcrt/CA* | the Egypti,a:is : ‘And if tliou bring an obla- 
over J crusalcm , 15‘J3, ed. 1613, p. 145. | tion of a meat-otfering haketj in the oven, 

Butter. - St. Tla.scka is said by lier I I’p unleavened cakes of fine Hour,’ 

prayers to have made stinking butter 1 Trcit. ii. 4. - ‘ With all thine offer- 
SAA-eet. See the Bfllandists under January ! “40'^ thou shalt offer salt.’ ” 

26, a.s cited by P.-drick in bis “ DcAmt. of i Calcndar. -Thero is { 

’ P. 37. 


the Romish Churcli, 


a prevailing 

X Ady speaks I tlioory that the year Avas calculated prior 

of an old woman who came into an house | to 1753 from the 25th of March, and only 
when the niaid aviis clmrning of butter, and j after that date from the 1st January. But, 
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YorksJifrf),iii a loiter to tlie Daily Graphicy 
May 15, 1899, observes : — “ In this part of 
England the new stylo has not yet been 
adopted in its entirety. With few excep- 
tions rents become due and farms are en* 
tered or left on the 0th of April and 11th 
of October, called Lady Day and 
Michaelmas Day re.si)ectivoly. Midsum- 
mer Day is supposed to fall on the — July ; 
and even in {Scarborough and the larger 
towns of the district the 23rd of Novem- 
ber is styled Martinmas. I know a few old 
inhabitaJits who hrmly Ixdieve that May 
Day falls on the 13th of May.*’ 

Camp. See FoolhdU. 

Canaries. A quick and lively dance. 

See Halliwell in v. and authorities cited 
by him. 

Candlemas Bleeze. — - Colonel 
Alexander Fergusson writes in Notes and 
Queries: “My father, sometimo Gover- 
nor and Captain General of the colony of 
Sierra Leone, was born about 1804. As a 
very small child ho attended a pariah school 
in tlie ‘ llodgaunliot ’ country, hard by 
the Solway, it was then the custom, as 1 
have been informed, on Candlemas Day for 
every scholar to carry, as an otfcring to 
the scIkjoI master, a gift of peats, varying 
in numix'r acconling to the distance to be 
traversed and the streiiglli of the pupil. 
This duty w'us known by the name of the 
“Candlemas l)loezo, (i.e., blaze).” Any 
one acquainted with the incomparable 
nature of the peats from the Tiochar Moss 
— that terror to English troops and sanc- 
tuary for llorder reivers cut from a jetty 
soil as black as ink and smooth and soft as 
butter, and, when dried in the sun, the 
thin slices approacliiiig coal in hardness, 
will understand what a welcome addition 
to the master’s winter strife of fuel was 
thus pleasantly provided. Probably this 
was about tlio hist of an ancient custom; 
for in looking over, many years ago, some 
old accounts of the expenses connected 
W'ith my father’s education, there occurs 
an item of money paid to the schoolma.ster 
“ in lieu of the Candlemas bleezo.” I have 
heard of a similar contribution being inado 
to the parish schoolmaster in otiier parts 
of Scotland, where peat was not so com- 
mon nor so good. It took tlie form of an 
olfering of candles. I am sorry T can give 
no date for this latter instance of the sur- 
vival of what waxs probably a custom dat- 
ing from early Popisli days.” 

Candlemas Day. — (February 2). 
The name is evidently derived from the 
candles, which are then carried in proces- 
sion ; it is otherw'se known us the Puriii- 
cation of the Virgin. The wmrd “Purifi- 
cation ” itself carries in its original mean- 
ing the idea of cleansing by lire or light, 
and hither, rather perhaps than to Jesus 
Christ being the Spiritual Light, we ought 


to refer the connection of candles w ith this 
fostiyal. The idea of celebrating the Puri- 
hcatioii of the V^irgin on the same day 
strikes us as being an aftei’growtli or gi’aft, 
and was a piece of questionable cle- 
rical diplomacy, since it wuis appa- 
rently inconsistent with the Immacu- 
late Conception. Fosbrooko {Btltish, 
Monarehisin y i., 28) says: “ The ea miles 
at the Purification were an oxdiaiigo 
for the lustration of the Pagans, and 
candles were used “from tho parable 
of the wise virgins.” — ‘ Alcuinus de divinis 
Otliciis, p, 231. “This feast is called hy 
the Greeks uTraTrarra, which signifies a 
meeting, because Simeon and Anna the 
prophetess met in tlio Temple at the pre- 
sentation of our Saviour.” li’ Est range’s 
“Alliance of Divine Ofllces,” p. 117. See 
Luke ii. In tho “ Uoinan Caloiidar,” I 
lind the sul)sequent observations on the 
2iid of February, usually called Candlemas 
Day : 

“ Torches are consecrate<l. 

Torches are given away for many days.” 

“ Feb. 2. “ Piirilicatio Virginis 

I'aces con scer a n t u r . 

Faces dantur niultis diebus.” 

“To beare their candels soberly, and to 
offer tliejii to the Saintes, not of God’s 
makyngo, but the carvers and paynters,” 
is mentioned among the Homan Catholic 
customs censured by John Hale in his 
“ Declaration of Honnors Art i(?les,” 1551, 
signal. D 4 b. ; as is, Ibid. fol. 18 b. “to 
conjure candels.” “There is a canon,” 
says Hoiirne, “ in the Council of Trullus, 
against those w4io baked a cake in honour 
of the Virgin’s lying-in, in which it is de- 
creed, that no such ceremony should be ob- 
served, because slio sullered no pollution, 
and tlierefore needed no nurilication.” 
Pope Sergius, says Hecon, in Ids “ Holiqnes 
of Home,” 15()3, commanded that all tho 
people “sliuld go on procession (ui Candle- 
miis Day, iind carry candels about, with 
them brenning in their hands in the year 
of our Ijord GSl.” How this candle-hiirii- 
ing on Candlemas Day came first up, tho 
author of tho Festival doclareth in this 
manner: “ Sometyme,” saith he, “when 
the Romaines by groat myght and royal 
pow-er, conquered all the world, they w^ero 
so proude, that they forgat God, and made 
them clivers gods after their owm lust. 
And so among all they had a god that they 
called Mars, that liad been tofore a notable 
knight in battaylo ; and so they prayed to 
hyin for help, and for that they w'ould 
speed tho better of this knight, the people 
prayed and did great worsliip to ni.s 
mother, that wuis called Febma, after 
which woman much people have opinion 
that the moneth February is called. 
Wherefore the second dale of thys moneth 
is Candlemass Day. Q'he Romaines this 
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night wont about the cit^ of Rome with 
torches and candles brenning in worship of 
this woman Februa, for hope to have the 
more helpe and sxiccoure of her sonne 
jVlais. Then there was a Pope tliat was 
called Sergius, and when he Si w Cliristian 
people draw to this false maunietry and 
untrue belief, ho thought to undo this 
fouio use and custom, and turn it onto 
Gods worship and our l^adys, and gave 
conimandniont that all Christian people 
should come to church and offer up a candle 
brerinyng, in the worship that they did to 
this woman Februa, and do worship to our 
Lady and to her sonne our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 8o that now this feast is solemnly 
liallowod tliorowG all Christondome. And 
e^eiy Christian man and woman of covoii- 
able age is bound to come to cliurcli 
and olior up their caudles, as though 
tJiey were bodily with our Lady hop- 
yng for this reverence and worshij), 
that they do to onr ]jadye, to have 
a great rewarde in Heaven.’^ Tlie Festy- 
vail adds: “A oandell is made of weko 
and woxe ; so was Christ’s sonic hyd within 
the nuvnhode ; also the fyre betokeneth the 
Godhede: also it betokeneth our Ladyes 
moderliede and maydonhede, lyght with 
the fyre of love.” 

In Dunstan’s “ Concord of Monastic 
Rules” it is directed that, ‘‘on the 
Purification of the Virgin Mary the 
monks shall go in surplices to the 
Churoli for candles, which shall he conse- 
cr.ated, sprinkled with lioly water, ami 
censed hy (he Abbot. — J^et every monk 
take a candle from the s«acrist, and light 
it. Let a procession be made, thirds and 
Mass be celebrated, and the candles, after 
the offering, be offered to the priest.” In 
some of the ancient illuminated calendars 
a woman holding a taper in each hand is 
represented in the month of February. 

In a pT'oclaniation dated 2()th of 
February, 30 Henry yilL, “concern- 
yiig Uites and Ceremonies to be used in 
due fournie in tlio Cliurche of England,” 
we read as follows ; “ On Caudlornas Dayc 
it shall bo declared, that the boaryngo of 
camlels is done in tlic memoiie of Christe 
the spirjtu.'ill lyghte, whom Simoon dyd 
propliecye as it is reddo in the Churclio 
that dayo.” Tlio same liad been declared 
by a decree of Convocation. J'hiller’.s 
“Church History,” p. 222. We read in 
Woodde’s Dialogue,” cited more particu- 
larly under Palm Sunday, signat. d. 1, 
“Wrierofore servoth holyc cantlei.s? (Nicho- 
las.) To light up in thunder, and to bless 
men when tliey lye a dying.” Sec on tin’s 
subject Dupre’s “Conformity between an- 
cient and modern ceremonies,” p. 9G, and 
Stopford’.s “ Pagaiuj-Papismns, p. 238. 
Moresin gives us his conjecture on tlie 
use of the candle upon this occasion : “It 
was an Egyptian hieroglyphic for Life, 


meant to express here the ardent desire of 
having liad the life of the deceased 
prolonged.” Fapatus. pp. 2G-S9. In 
the “ Doctrine of the Masse Rook,” 
&C.J 1554, signat. A 8, we find ; “ The lial- 
lowing of candles on Candlemas Day.” 
The prayer. “ 0 Lord Jesu Christ, iJn 
blosse thou this creature of a w^axen taper 
at our humble supplication, and, by the 
vertiio of the holy crosse, poure thou into 
it an heavenly benediction ; that as thou 
hast graunted it unto mans use for the ex- 
pelling of darknes^ it may receave such a 
fitrorigtli and blessing^ thorow the token of 
thy lioly crosse, that in what places soever 
it be lighted or set, the Divil may avoid 
out of these habitacions, and tremble for 
feare, and lly away discouraged, and pre- 
sume no more tu iimiuiete them that .serve 
thee, who with God,” Jcc. There follow 
other prayers, in which occur these pas- 
sages : “ \Ve humbly beseech thee, that 
thou wilt vouchsafe to •!< to blesse find 
sanctifio those candels, prepared unto the 
uses of men, and health of bodies and 
soules, as wel on tlie laud as in 
the waters.” “ Vouchsafe ^ to ble.sso and 
sanctifye, and with the Candle of heavenly 
benediction, to ligliten thc.'^e tapei’S, wliich 
we tliy servants taking in the honour of thy 
name (whan they are lighted) desire to 
beare, <fec. “ Hero lot the candles be 
sprinKled witli holy water.” Concluding 
with this rubrick : “When the hahnvyiig 
of the candels is done, let the candels be 
liglited and distributed.” (iueen Mary, 
ivhon princess, was a scrupulous observer 
of tho custom of offering tapers, cV:c., pecu- 
liar to this day, as repeated entries in her 
“Privy Purse Expenses” testify, and in 
Rishoi) Ronner’s “Injunctions,” 1555, sig- 
nat. A i. w’o read, “that bearyrig of can- 
dels on Candler:.*asso Daie is doone in the 
meniorio of our Saviour Jesu Christe, the 
spiriluall lyght, of ivhom Sainst Symeon 
dyd prophecic, as it is reddo in the Church 
that day.” Tliis ceremony, liowever, had 
been previously forbidden in the metro- 
polis : for in ^^tavve^s “Chronicle,” edit. 
Ifi3l, p. 595, we read, “ On tho second of 
February, 1547-8, being tho Feast of the 
Purification of our Lady, commonly called 
Caiidlernas.so Day, the bearing of candles 
in the Church was left off througlinut the 
whole citie of London,” and, in fact, King 
Edward VI. had declared, by royal pro- 
clamatirm, that no man wois to he subject 
to imprisonment for omitting the Popish 
ceremonies incidental to tlie day. At the 
end of Smart’s “ Vanitio and Downefall of 
snpcTstitiou.s Popish ceremonies,” 1()28, I 
fhid, in “a briefe but true liisturicall Nar- 
ration of some notorious Acts and Speeches 
of Mr. John Cosens” (Bishop of Durham), 
the following: “ Fourthly, on Candlemass 
Day last past, Mr. Cozens in renuiiig that 
Popish ceremonie of burning candles to the 
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honour* of our Ladye, busied himself from 
two of the clocke in the afternoone till 
‘foure, in climbing long ladders to stick up 
wax candles in the said Cathedral Church : 
the number of all the candles burnt that 
evening was two hundred ancl twenty, be- 
sides sixteen torches : sixty of tliose burn- 
ing tapers and torches standi Jig upon and 
near the high altar (as he calls it), where 
no man came nigh.*^ Herrick, in his 
Hesperides,’^ has two or three passages 
illustrating curiously enougli tlie usages 
peculiar to this season. In the “ Country 
Almanack^’ for 1(370, under hehrtiary, wjj 
read — 


“Foul weather is no news; hail, rain, 
and snow 

Are now expected, and esteemed no ivoe ; 
Nay, ’tis an onion had tlie yoonicii say. 
If IMicebus shews his face the second 
day.” 


Doth in these candcls lie, wliich if at any 
time they light, 

They sure beleve that neyther storme or 
tempest dare abide, 

Nor thunder in the skies bo heard, nor 
any Devils spite, 

Nor fearefull sprites that walke by night 
nor hurts of fi-ost or haile.” 

Comp. CniidlcSf God's Sunday, and 
Feast-Day, 

Candle Omens.— In the ‘‘Knight 
of the Ihiniing Fcstle,” 1013, in a sort of 
dirge, which imee sings, there is this pas- 
sage : 

“ Come, you whose loves arc dead, 

And whiles I sing, 

Weep and wring 
Every hand, and every head 
Hind with cypress and sad yew; 
Kibands bhu*k and candles blue 
h’or him that was of men most true.” 


Martin, in liis “ Description of the West- 
ern Islands,” niontioiis ati ancient custom 
ohsej'vod on the second of February : “ 'I'lie 
mistress and servants of each family take a 
sheaf of oats and dross it up in women’s 
apparel, put it in a large basket, and lay 
a wooden club by it, and this they call a 
Driid’s Hed ; and then the mistress and 
servants cry three times, “ Ihiid is conic, 
Briid is welcome.” '.riiis they do just be- 
fore going to bed, ami wdieri they rise in 
the morning they look among Uio ashes, 
expecting to see the impression of Briid’s 
club there; which if they do, tliey reckon 
it a true presage of a good crop and ])ros- 
perons year, and tijo contiary they take 
as an ill omen,” There is a proverb : 

“ If Candlemas day bo fair and bright. 

Winter will have another flight; 

If on Candlemas day it bo shower and 
rain, 

Winter is gone and wilN;ot come again.” 

Which appears to point to the deceptive 
character of a premature season. The 
heavy winds whicli visit us during Febru- 
ary and March are sometimes called 
“ Candlornas-eve winds.” Hospinian’s ac- 
count of this festival is rernarkhaly brief; 
hut as Naogeorgus in Googo’s paraphrase 
is a little more explicit, his account may be 
here inserted. 

“Then comes the day wherein the Virgin 
otfred Christ unto 

The Father chiefo, as Moyses law com- 
rnauiided Jiir to do. 

Then mimhers great of Tapers large, 
both men and women beare 

To Church, being halowed there \vith 
pomp, and dreadful words to heare. 

This done eche man Ids candell ligh+es 
w'horo chiefest seemetli hec, 

Whose taper greatest may be scene, and 
foi tuiiat to bee ; 

Whose candell burnetii cloare and bright 
a wondrous force and might 


Melton says that “ if a candel burne blow, 
it is a signe that there is a spirit in the 
house, or not fari'e from it.” Astroloyas- 
trr, 1(320, p. 15. In “ Ovid Travestio, 1(373, 
the whimsical author makes Hero describe 
her alarm to her lover in conse^uonco of an 
omen she had seen in the candle; 

“ For last niglib late to tell you true 
My candel ns I sate burnt blew, 
Wnich put poor rno iti horrid fright, 
And expectation of black spvight, 
'With sawcer e>es, and horns and tail.” 

But, in “ A New Tricke to cheat the 
Divell,” by Robert Davenport, 1()39, the 
blue in the candle scorns to be regarded as 
a portent of something different: 
Constable. M'y watcli is sot, chai'go given 
and all in peace, 

But by the buridng of the candel blew, 
Which 1 by chance espyed through the 
lanthorne, 

And b}' the dropping of the Beadles nose, 
I smell a fiost — ” 

Goldsmith, in Ids “ Vicar of AVakeficld,” 
“speaking of the waking di'cams of his 
hero’s daughtei-s, says, “The gilds had 
tlioir omeus too, they saiv rings in the 
caudle,” W'illsford tells us : “ If the flame 
of a candle^ lamp, oi* auy other fire does 
wave or wind itself, wliere there is no 
sensible or visible cause, expect some ivindy 
weather. When candles or lamps will not 
so readily kindle as at other times, it is a 
sign of wet weather necr at hand. 
When candles or lamps do sparkle 
and rise up with little fumes, or 
their wicks swell, with things on them (like 
muslinims) are all signs of ensuing wet 
weather.” Sat u re's Secrets, 120. Boyle 
makes liis lOth Meditation “upon a thief 
in a candle” — “ wddcli by its inegnlar 
wuiy of making the flame blaze, melts clown 
a good of the tallow^ and wdll soon 

spoil the rest, if the I'omains are not res- 
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cued by the removal of the Thief (as they 
call it) in the candle.^' Occasional lirfiec- 
tions, 16G5, p. *218. The fungous parcels, 
as Browne calls them, about the wicks of 
candles are commonly thought to foretell 
strangers. See tSlra.n(jrr. 

In the North, us well as in other parts 
of Kn gland, they are called letters at the 
candle, as if the foroninners of some 
strange news. These, says lirowno, with 
his usual pedantry of stylo, wliich is so 
well atoned for by l)is good sense and learn- 
ing, only indicate a moist ufid pluvious 
air, which hinders the a eolation of the 
light and favilloiis partk-les, whereupon 
they settle upon tlio snast. That candles 
and liglits, he observes also, burn bine aiid 
dim at the apparition of spirits, may be 
true, if the ambient air be full of sulphur- 
eous spirits, as it happens often in mines.’’ 

The innkoepers and owneis of brothels ai 
Amsterdam are said to account these 
fungous parcels ” liudcy, when they burn 
long and brilliant, in which case they sup- 
pose them to bring customers. But when • , , _ i ^ ^ 

they soon go out, they imagine t he custom- | covonet t)ver it, and set np twe 
ers already under their roofs will preseiitlv ! tauidles in candloslicks oyer him, 
depart. Mdun' (ndl these puffs of the cai.dl^ feet and ran 

good men.’’ rniauisme TAmsfi nhim. I chamber to chainbor, and told thfi fed^ 
IGSl, p. trj, A spark at tlie candle is hold I ^ 

tf> import that tho party opposite to it | a»‘d tb.ey asked ot hcogui 

will sliortiy recoivo a letter. I iKylied ot tho, pestilence bcogin said : 


to turn aside through some by-path Jeading 
to tho church, the following corpse will be 
found to take exactly tho same way. Some- 
times these candles point out the places 
ivliero persons shall sicken and die. They 
have also appeared on tlie bellies of preg- 
nant women, previous to their delivery, 
and have predicted the drowning of per- 
sons passing a ford. 

Candle (Religious Use of). ~ 

It appears fi-nm ‘‘ Scogin’s Jests,” 1020, 
that in Henry the Eighth’s time it was tho 
ciisloin to sot two hnrning candles over tho 
dead body. 'I'ho passage is ciiJ'ious, a» 
illustrative of more customs than one : ‘‘On 
Mauiidy-d’luirsday, Scogin .said to his 
chnmbei-fellow, we wil make oiir maundy, 
and eato and drink with advantage. 
Be it, said tlio scholar. On IVIauinly- 
Thiirsdny at night they made .such 
cheere tlmt the .scholler was drunko. .Sco- 
gin then pulled olf all tho schollers clothes, 
and laid him stark naked on tiie rushes, 
and .set a forme over Idm, and spread a 

two tallow 
one at 


. sliortly 

Ca.ndle Rent. — .A duo or impost pay- 
able at Cambridge in aneient times, //is/. 
of C. (J. (J.j by .Stokes, 18!i8, p. 2l.k But sec 
Davies, Suppl. Glossary, IHHl, p. lllO, 
where the cam lie-rent seems to be satisfac- 
torily explained. 

Candle (Corpse), or Windingr 
Sheet. - Corpse candles, .say.s Gro.se, are 
very common apjiearances in tiie counti«‘s 
of Cardigan, Caermartlien, and Pendiroke, 
and also in .some other parts of Wales: 
they are called candle.s from Gieir re.sojub- 
lance not to tho body of the candle, but tbo 
lire; because that tiro, .say.s tlio hone.st 
Welchman, Mr. Davi.s, in a letter to Air. 
Baxter, doth a.s much re.semhle material 


no I pray you go up. and pray for bisj. 
Houle ; and so they did. And when llto scliol- 
ler had slept his lirst sloepe. la? began to 
turiie himselfo, and (;ast down tljo forme 
and tho candles. 'I'he I’ollowos of tho house 
.seeing tliat .Scogin did run tirst out of tho 
chamber, they and all that wej.* in the 
cliamber, one running and tumbling down 
on allot hors nock, were afiaid. 'riie scbol- 
ler, seeing them run so fast out of tho 
chamber, followed them .starke naked; 
ami the fellowo.s* seeing him runiie after 
them like a gla»st, some ran into tlan'r 
chambei’.s, and st)me ran into om> corner, 
and some into another. Scogin ran into 
the chamber to see that the camllcs should 
doe no harmo, and at last fetcht np his 
caudle lights a.s egg.s do eggs : saving that, ! chamber-fellow, whicli ran about naked 
in their journey, f’he.so c‘aiidle.s are .some- ! like a madman, and brouglit him to 
times vi.siblo and sometime.s disappear, ; bed ; for which matter Scogin had 
especially if any one coine.s near to them, ' rebuke.” Hazlitt’s Oil English Jest- 
or in the way to meet them. On tlie.se hoo/cs, ii., 55. Jn Ilerbert’.s “ Coun- 
occasions they vanish, but presently an- i try Parson,” 1075, third impres.sion, 
pear again boliind the observer, and hold | P 157, ho tells us, “ Anotlior old custom 

'•*' ' - n • • (he? had been .speaking of processions) there 

is, of saying, when light is brought in, God 
send us the light of Heaven ; and tho par- 
son likes this very well. Light is a great 
ble.ssing, and as groat as food, for Avliicli we 
give t;hank.s: and tlio.so that lliink thii? 
superstitions, neither know superstition 
nor theinsolve.s.” Tlie following i.s from 
Copley’s “AVits, Fits and I'^ancie.s,” 1595: 


on their course. If a little candle is .seen, 
of a pale bluish colour, then follows the 
corpse, either of an abortive, or some in- 
fant : if a larger one, then the corp.se of 
some one come to ago. If there be seen 
two, three, or more, of different size.s, .some 
big, some small, then , shall so many corpses 
pass together and of such ages or degrees. 
If two candles come from different places, 


and be seen to meet, the corpses will do tbo ; “A gentlewoman in oxtremitie of labour 
same; and if any of these candles bo seen ^ sware tliat if it pleased God she might es- 
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capo (l^ath for that once, she would never 
in all her life after hazard herselfe to the 
like da^in^er again ; but being at last safely 
delivered, she then said to one of the mifl- 
wivcs, ‘ So, now put out the holy candle, 
and keepe it till the next tirne.^^ 
Comp. Churching and Funeral Customs. 

Candles (Time). There were no 
clocks in England in King Alfred’s time. 
He is said by his biographer Asser, who 
is .suppo.sed to have died in 910, to have 
nionsuied his time by wax candles, marked 
with circular lines to distinguisli the hour. 

Capon-Belt, d'ho following passage 
is in Dckker’s “ Strange Morse-Hace,”"' 
1613. Spoahiiig of ‘Vrich cunnudgeons” 
lying sick, ho says: “ ’I'heir sonnes and 
heiros cursing as fast (as the mothers pray) 
until the great capon -hell ring out.” If 
this does not moan the passing bell, 1 can- 
not explain it. 

Cappy-Hole. - This occurs, with 
other conteiuporary Scolish amusements, 
in the l^cotch liogue^ 172'2. It is also men- 
tioned in the Notes to “ Ancient Scotish 
Poems ” from the liannatyne MS. 177u, 
p. 251. 

CardSy or the Jhwhs of the Four Kiiiffs. 
See Chatt.o’s Facts and Speculations on Ihc 
Tfistorg af Flaning Cards. 18-18, Introduc- 
tory Sf'ction. Cai’ds seem to liave evolved 
from chess, kiiowfi in ancient times as 
Chaturanga, or the Four Baja^, which 
Kdward 1. learned to play in tho Holy 
iiiind, and for wliich, in his wardrobe ac- 
count, 8s. 5(1. is delivered to him by Walter 
Stiirton in 1278. The Arabians doubtless 
borrowed chess, if not cards, from India. 
Ducange cites card-playing as known to 
tho modor?) Ciii’<?eks in 1-198; but it was 
familiar to Vtmict? at a far eai’lier date, as 
in 1T11 tbe (xovermnent of the Republic 
prohibited, on the j)rayer of tho Painters’ 
ttild, tlio importation olf foreign cards, 
which i)ara lysed the national trade. 1193 
is the poir)t of tijiie lixed for their intro- 
fluction into Krance in comsequonco of the 
necessity, after the King’s seizure by suii- 
vstroko, for some amusement. This theory, 
however, is no doubt equally erroneous, 
since the cards described as being supplied 
to Charles V^I. were evidently products be- 
longing to a fairly advanced stage in the 
art, and, again, llie h^’ench would have 
most probably received the idea from the 
Spanish Moors. Tiio games alluded to in 
Benodictus Abbas, under the date 1190, 
did not include cards, which did not then 
exist in any sliape, and were an accom- 
plishment unknown to the aiicient Greeks 
and Homans. But they may very well 
have played during the Crusades at vaH- 
ous forms of dice. Cards aje mentioned 
in the statute 11 Henry VII., c. 2 (1496). 
At a court held at Kdgewaro in 1551 two 
men were fined for playing at card.s «and 
draughts (ad pictas cartas et tabuJas)y 
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which is a curious imtice for so early a 
date, considering the prevsumed station of 
the offenders. Lysons’ En.cirons, 1st edit., 
244. Richard Rice, in his Inrvctivcy 
1579, has a curious jiassage on this .sub- 
ject : “ Is tho waie to attain godliness,” 
he inquires, ‘‘ by plaiyng, and spoi lyng, 
or re.sting of tlio weaiie bones, with tlio 
bones of a paii-e of dice, or with a paire 
of cardes (otherwise nowe called the Ixjokes 
of life) am] though it he spoken but in 
ie.styng, yet is it not altogether for iiu light, 
for the nature of some is to reste mme in 
theim, and are more at qiiieto with the 
ace, kyng, qinxme, or varlet of spades, 
tlion thei can b(' with a spado to diggo or 
deluo honestly {iftcr Goddes precejilos for 



C.\nD-PLAYIN(3. 

{From an ancient MS.) 

their hiryng; yea, and dolighto quictlier 
in the ace, king, queene, or varlotto of the 
liartes, then tliei dooo in the booke of 
life.” Sir David Lyndsay, in his Com- 
plainty enumerates cards among tho 
amusements of Iho Scotish Court undej- 
James lY. and V., even of a bishop, and 
in 1503, when the former prince waited on 
liis consort in tho Castle of Now battle, it 
is said: “ Tho Kynge came prively to the 
said castcll, and eiitred within tbe ebam- 
nier with a small ciimpany, whar lie foiinde 
the queue pjaying at the cardes.” II az- 
litt’s Warton, 1871, iii., 243. Warton, in 
a note to Byndsay’s Works, ohsoives : '‘In 
our Author’s iragedio of Cardinal Retoun, 
a soliloquy spoken by the cardinal, he i» 
made to declare that he played with 
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King (James IV.) for three thousand tion of soldiers, schollers, marchaij^ts, and 
crowns of gold in one night, at cartis and husbandmen. The popular character of 
dice.^' They (cards) are also mentioned in cards w%as the inducement to certain pub- 
an old anonymous 8cotish poem of Cove- Ushers to make them a vehicle of instruc- 
tico. Dalrymple, Ajic. ^cot. Toeins, 168. tion in history and other topics ; and we 
Lvndsay, in liis Satire of the Three, have from the time of James II. nearly to 
Estates (1535) makes the parson say that our own packs illustrated in a variety of 
at various amusemcjits, including cartis, ways, shewing historical episodes, leading 
ht 3 may above all others bear the prize, points in geography, and even the outlines 
Cards \voro, from numerous references, in of grammar. 

great vogue both in Scotland and on the Card-tricks began at a very early 
Borders, even among the lower classes, in date to be a deviation from the 
tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, original and legitimate application of the 
llie stakes in the case of the humbler play- objects, and Reginald Scot, in lii.s Ihsco- 
ers were placks or hardheads, t wo coins of very, 1584, dedicates a section to the expo- 
very small value in the old Scotish cur- sure of the frauds of sliarpers of various 
rency. Hall, of Cambridge, says: '‘For types, among whom he tells us that there 
cardes, the pliilologie of them is not for an wore some who atfected, for the purpose of 
essay. A man’s fancy would be sum’d uj) cosonage, to be drunk. In A Aotable Vis- 
ill cribbidge; gleeke requires a vigilant covery of Cosemuje, 15h‘2, Hyquoj;, Mum- 
memory and a long purse; maw, a prog- chance, CatchdoUt or Irish Otic-and- 
naut agility : pichet, a various invention ; Thirty, Non est passible, Dutch Noddy, 
piimero, a dextrous kinde of rashnessc, are quoted as the names of cheat- 

tVc. IJoroi Vacivee, KilO, p. 150. l^ord ing games of cards then in vogue. 

Worcester includes in his “ Century of in- Jn the margin of the text a note 

ventioiis,” 1063, two which may be thought describes them as “ the names of 

to have been as well omitted. They refer such games as Conycatchers vse.’' 
to cheating tricks with cards and dice. Since Brand ami Ellis wrote, several im- 
‘‘ White silk,” says his lordship, “ knotted portant works on this subject have ap- 
inthc ting(!r.sof a‘pair of white gloves, and poared, particularly Singer’s Researches, 
so contrived without suspicion, that play- 181G, ami Chatto’s still more valuable 
ing at priiiiero at card.s, one may witliout work in 1848. See also P. Boilcau I) ’Am- 
dogging his moniory keep reckoning of till bly, (Jartes a Jourr vt la. ( Ui rtoniancicASM, 
sixes, sevens and aces, which he hath dis- ami the late Lady Charlotte 8chrci- 
carded.” Again, the writer says: “A beds monumental illustrated work. Copi- 
inost dexterous dicing box, with holes ous notices of the dilforent games will 
transparent, after the usual fashion, with bo found umjer their soyeral heads and in 
a device so dexterous, that with a knock of tlie antluuitios tliore cited. Jn tho 15th 
it against the table the four good dice are c. Italy had, besides chess, tables or back- 
fastened, and it lonseneth four false dice | gammon, and triumphs or 1a.r()rdii, cards, 
made fit for his purpose,” Urquhart of ! running in suits like ours. Tliose were 
Cromarty observes : “ Verily, I think they usually Cuj)s, Sicoids, (Udns, and (dubs. Of 
make use of Kings, as w'o do of Card- these the To/roclji wore the most modern. 
Kings in playing at the Hundred; any and were composed of a series of 22 
one whereof, if thoro bo appearance of a painted or engraved figures. "J’ho gamb- 
bct.ier game without him, (and that the ling tables were universally frequented, 
excUaugo of him for another incoming and reckless speculation on the part of 
card is like to condneo more for drawing both sexes prevailed. At Venice dice were 
of the stake), is by good gamcsteis without intnxlm*ed at a very remote date* -perhaps 
any ceremony discarded.” Diseorery, the twelfth century — and chcs.s was a fa- 
1657, p. 237. Mr. W. H, Allnutt, vourite game among the higlicr classes, 
of Oxford, foumi in a MIS. diary Hazlitt’s I Vwch‘a?i JicpwWic, 191J0, i., 560, 
of 1629 the following li.st: “Games at 758; ii,, 456. 

Chartes.— Buhe, trumpe, slam’e, gleeke, Care-Cloth. — Among tho Anglo- 
Ncwcut, swigg, loadam, putt, primifi.sty, Saxons the nuptial heiiodiction was per- 
post and pair, bone-aco, anakin, seven formed under a veil or square piece of 
cardes one and tbirty, my sow has cloth, hold at each corner by a tall man. 
pig’d.” over the bridegroom and briile, to conceal 

The earliest F.nglish example of an at- her virgin blushes : but if tho bride was a 
tempt to treat cards as an apologue ap- widow, the veil was esteemed useless, 
pears to have been in the lost comedy of Stintt’.s Manners and Customs, i., 70. The 
tlie riay of Cards, mentioned by Sir .John most rational explanation of the meaning 
Harington in his Apolayie of roctric, at ([ore here is lliat suggested in tho last 
accompanying his English Ariosto, 1591, e(litif>n of Naros, 1859, making it equiva- 
in which, ho tells us, is showed in lent to the Fr. ca.rr6. But I am afraid 
Four Parasitical Knaves Four Principal I that Palsgrave, 1530, i.s wTong, as he and 
Vocations of the Bcalrne, videl. Thevoca- the author of the “ Promptorium ” (ed. 
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Way, io voce) intend an altogether differ- 
ent thing when they speak of Cardo. See 
Scheller’s Lex. art. Discerpicuhim. Ac- 
cording to the Sariim use, wlien there was 
a inarriage before mass the parties kneeled 
together and had a fine linen cloth (called 
the care cloth) laid over their heads during 
the time of mass, till they received the 
benediction, and tlien were dismissed. In 
the Hereford M'issal it is directed, that at 
a particular prayer the married couple 
shall prostrate themselves, wliilo four 
clerks nold the pall, i.e., tlio care clotli 
over them. The rubric in the Baruni- 
Missal is similar: Prosternant so spon- 
sus et sponsa in Orjitione ad gra- 
dum Altaris : et tento pallio super 
eos, quod tcncant quatuor Clorici in 
superpelliciis ad quatuor cornua.’’ — 
Mrssale ad Vsum Sarnm, 1494. The 

York Manual differs here: “ Missa doin 

celebratur, illis genuflectentibus sub Pallio 
super eos exleiito, quod toneant duo Clcrici 
in Suporpolliceis.” In the Appendix to 
Hearnc’s “ Hist, and Antiq. of Glaston- 
bury,” p. 309, is preserved “ Formula an- 
tiqua nuptias in lis partibus Anglim (occi- ' 
deiitalibiis nimiruiu) ()ua^ Eoclesi;e Her* | 
fordonsis in ritihus Ecclesiasticis ordine 
sunt usi, ct lohraiidi.” The care-cloth seems 
to be desc’rihod in the following passage: 

” llfcc Oratio ‘ 8. propieiaro Domini,’ 
semper dicatur super Nuheutes sub pallio 
prosternentes.” 

Careing: Fair.-In the ‘'Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ” for 1785, p. 779, an ad- 
vertisement, or printed pax)er, for the re- 
gulation of Newark Fair, is copied, which 
mentions that: " Oareing Fair will he 
held on Friday before (yureing Sunday” : 
and Mr. Nichols remarks on this passage, 
that he lias heard an old Nottinghamshire 
couplet in the following^!, ords : 

“ Care Sunday, Care away, 

Palm Sunday, and Kaster-day.” 

Carling:, Carle or Care Sun- 
•day. - See l^asifion Suriihiy. 

Carling’S. --The vulgar, in the North 
of England, and also in the Midland Coun- 
ties, give the following names to the Suii- 
•days of Lent, the first of which is anony- 
mous : 

“Tid, Mid, Mi sera, 

Carling, Palm, Paste Egg day.” 

This couplet is differently given by a 
writer in the '* Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
for 1788, as follows: 

" Tid, and Mid, and Misera, 

Carling, Palm, and Good-Pas-day.” 

The abbreviated form here found nay 
resent the commencing words of the 
salms: Te DeumyiMi IJcus, and Miserere 
In the “ Festa Anglo-Pomana,” 
1678, we are told that the first Sun- 
day in Lent is called Quadragesima or /n- 


vocavit; the second, Bcminisccre ; the 
third, Oculi: the fourth Levtare ; the fifth 
Jndica: and the sixth Dominica Marina. 
Oculi, from the entrance of the 14th verse 
of the 25th Psalm. " Oculi mei semper ad 
Doiiiinum,” ttc. Bcrniniscere, from the 
entrance of the 6th verse of Psalm 25, “Re- 
miniscere Miserationum,” Ac., fuid so of 
the others. At Newcastle-upon-'ryne, and 
many other places in the North of Eng- 
land, and also in Lancasliire and 
other counties, and in Scotland grey 
peas, after having been steeped a 
night in water, are fried wdth butter, 
given away, and eaten at a kincl 
of entertainment on the Sunday iireceding 
Palm Sunday, wliicli was formerly called 
Caro or Carle Sunday, as may be yet 
seen in some of our okl almanacks. They 
are called carlings, probably, as w^e call 
the presents at fairs, fairings. Jn York- 
sfiire, as a clergyman of that connly in- 
formed Brand, tlio rustics go to the public- 
house of the village on this day, ancf spend 
each his carl ing-gr oat, i.o., that sum in 
drink, for the carlings are provided for 
them gratis; and, he added, that, a popu- 
lar notion prevails tlicre that those who do 
not do this will bo unsuccessful in their 
pursuits for tlie following year. So in the 
popular old Scotish song, " Fy ! let us all 
to the Briddel ” : 

“ Tlicr’ll be all the Inds and the lassos 
Set down in the midst of the ha. 

With Sybows, and IHsarts, and Carlings 
That are both sodden and ra.” 

Sybows are onions ; and risarts radishes. 
The practice was a very ancient one ; it is 
mentione<I by Skelton in his (-oUn Clout 
(about 1620) : 

“ Mon call you thorfor prophanes, 

Ye pycke no sliryinpes, nor pranes; 
Salt-fyshe^ stoc-fyshe, nor horyiig, 

It is not tor your weryngo. 

Nor, in holy Lent on season, 

Ye will netheyr bones no peason. 

But ye loke to" be let lose, 

To a pygge or to a gf)se.” 

The above writer, in the " Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for 1788, also gives a more 
particular account of the carlings or grey 
peas, and of the manner of dressing and 
eating them. See also “ Gent. Mag.” vol. 
Ivi. p. 410, and Davis, Siippl. Glossary, 
1881. 

Carol (Christmas).— Dr. Fumi- 
vall thinks that the word Carol is derived 
from Corolla or Chorolla. Bishop Taylor 
observes that the “ Gloria in Kx(:elsis,”*the 
well-known hymn sung by the angels to the 
shepherds at our Ijord’s Nativity, was the 
earliest Christmas Carol. llourne cites 
Durandus, to prove that in the earlier ages 
of the churches the bishops wore accus- 
tomed on Cliristinas Day to sing carols 
among their clergy. This species of pious 
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song is undoubteiJiy ol: most ancient date. 
Compare ilagmcna. In 1521 was printed 
a set of Oiristnias Carols. Those, remarks 
\Varton, were festal chansons for enliven- 
ing the merriments of the Christinas cele- 
brity ; and not such religious songs as are | 
current at this day Mith tlio coniiiion j 
people, under the same title, and which ! 
were sub^iit uted hy tiioso enemies of inno- ; 
cent and youthful mirth, the Puritans, ; 
The hoar’s head soused was anciently the j 
hrst (li^h on Christmas Day, and was car- | 
rio'i up to tlio principal table in tlie hall 1 
with great state and solemnity, For this | 
indispoiisalile ceremony there was a carol. | 
‘•This carol/’ Warton adds, “yet with! 
many iinioval ions, is retained at Queen’s I 
College in Oxford,” nor lias it been dis- ■ 
continiusl since Wartoifs day. At pre- | 
sent, it is usual hn* two atondauts to bear ; 
aloft into llie hall on Christmas Day the j 
boars head, on a largo platter, preceded ' 
by a fellow of the College in surplice ; but ; 
tho head is iictitious, being merely a j 
painted counterfeit with a brawn enclosed. I 
Compare ]to(ir\s Ilmd. William Cornish • 
received at Christmas, 1502, tiie sum of i 
13s. 4d. “ for setting of a carralle upon i 
Christmas Day, in reward.” Jn the ”Para- ; 
dyce of Daynty Devises,” 1578, are hymns ! 
by Jasper Hoy wood and Prancis Kinwei* j 
morsh for Christinas Day, Whitsunday, | 
and Easter Day; and in the Chrislnuts \ 
Vrince, l<)(i7, occurs the carol sung hy him 
who brought into tho hall tlio boar’s head 
at the eelobration in 8t. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1()07. Tt is a sjiecies of bur- 
lesque. The Christmaff Ptince, ed. 1810, 
p. 21. These older jiioiis cliansons were ; 
sometimes borrowed irom tho early Chris- i 
tian poets, and tlio early Seotish writers i 
did not scruple to set their quid and qodhj \ 
laUnles to secular tunes. In the fdiurch- ; 
wardens’ accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, j 
London, 1537, is tho tantalizing entry: — 
“To Sr. Mark for caj’olls for Christmas and 
for 5 square Looks, iijs. iiijd.” Here is a 
specimen from tho first known impression 
of the Duiidre Vsalm.s, 1578 ; 

“ANM SANG OF THE LIUTH OF 
CHRIST. 

[To he s\inq irifJi the. tune of Balidaloic,^ 
iAnqdus, u( o}>ijioi\ loquitur.) 

“1 come from heiiin to tell 
The best noAvellis that euer befell ; 

To yow tlio lythings trew' I bring, 

And I will of tliem say and sing. 

This day to vow is borne ane Cliyide 
Of Mai\v meik and Virgin myido ; 

That blyssit bairne, boning and kyiido, 

Sail yow reiuyee bath hart and mynde. 

It is the Lord Christ, God and man, 

He will do foi‘ you’ wliiit he can ; 
Himself your Sauiour will be. 

Fra sin and hell to mak yow fre. 


FAITHS 

He is your richt suliiatioun, " 

From eiierhisting dampnatioun, 

That ye may ring in gloir and blis, 

For euer mair in heuiii wdth his. 

Yo sail him find but mark or wying , 

Full sempill in ane cribo lying; 

Sa lyis be qiihilk yow lies wroclit, 

And all this warld maid of iiocht. 

Let us reioyce and be blyith, 

And w'ith the Hyrdis go full swyith, 

And so quhat God of his grace lies done. 
Thrown Chri.st to bring vs to his throne. 

My saull and lyfe, stand vp and so 
Qiilia lys in ane iMibe of tie, 

Quhat Labe is that, so glide and fairi^ 
It is Christ, Goddis Suiie and air. 

[ :i 

O God that maid ail creature, 

How art tliow now becumiuin sa pure, 
That on the hay ami stray will ly 
Amang the assis, oxiii and kyp 

[. ; . . ... .] 

O my deir hart, yoiiing Jesus sweit, 
Proiiair thy creddill in my sproit, 

Aim 1 sail locke the in my hart. 

And neiier mair fra t he depart. 

But I sail praise the oner moii; , 

With sangis sweit vnto thy gloir, 

The kneis of my hart sail how' 

And sing that richt Balulalow.” 

[ ] 

Lamb, in his Notes on the poem on the 
“ Battle of Floddon Field,” 1774, tells ms 
that tho Nurse’s Lullaby Song, Lalow (or 
“He balelow'”), is literally I'nmch, “ Ilo 
has! la le Ioud.” “Hush! I here's the 
wolf,” 

.\t tlio end of Withor’s “ Fair Virtuo,” 
lf)22, is a “Christmas Carroll,” in 
which the customs of that season 
are not overlooked. .\mong Herrick’s 
“ Noble Numbers,” i.s a “ Christmas 
Carol sung to tlio King in the pre- 
.seiice at White Hall.” The musi- 
cal part composed by Mr. Henry Lawes. 
Warmstrey, in his “Vindication of Christ’s. 
N ati vi ty, " l(j 1 8, observes : ‘ ‘ Ch ristmasso 
Kariles, if tliey bo such as are fit for the 
time, and of holy and sober composures, 
and used wdth Christian sobriety and 
piety, they are not unlawd'ull, and 
may be profitable, if tliey^ be sung, 
witli grace in the heart. New Yeares 
Gifts, if performed without super- 
stition, may be harmless provocations 
to ft Christian love and niiituall testi- 
monie.s thereof to good purpose, and 
never tlie w'oi’se because the heathens liavo 
them at the like times.” In “ Batt upon. 
Batt,” a poem attributed to John Speed, 
of St, John’s College, Oxford, 1694, p. 4* 
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speaking of Batt’s carving knives, &c., the 
author*tells us: 

' Without their help, who can good 
Christmas keep? 

Our teeth would cliatler, and our eyes 
would weej). 

Batt is the cunning engineer, wliose skill 
Makes fools to carve the goose and shape 
the quill : 

Fancy and wit unto our meals supplies : 
Carols, and not niinc’d-nieat, makes 
Christmas pies. 

’Tis mirth, not dishes, sets a table ofi: ; 
Brutes and phanaticks eat, and never 
laugh.^^ 

In Goldsmith^s time, as ho tells us 
in his ‘‘Vicar of Waketield,^’ the rus- 
tics held the Christinas Carol^ in 
careful observaiu'c.’^ “In the Hcilly 
Islands they have a custom of singing 
carols on a Christmas Day at churcli, to 
which the congregation make coiitrihution 
by dropping monoy into a hat carried 
about tlio church when the porfonuance is 
o\er.’' Heath’s of llh^ Sdlhj 

IsUrndSj p. l^o. 

A writer in the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for May, 181.1, says: About 
six o’clock on Christmas Day, I was 
awakened by a s>yeet singing under ! 
my window ; surprized at a visit so 
early and unexpected. I ar(»se, and looking 
out of the window, 1 bclield six young 
women, and four inen, welcoming with 
sweet music the blessed morn.” In ^ Doc- 
tour Doubble Ale,” a satire qii the irregu- 
larities of the clergy in the time of Henry 
VIII,, there is an anecdote of a parson 
wdio Inul a Chrishnas carol sung at a fune- 
ral. In a satirical tract, which was 
printed in 1012, the author, among other 
proposals made for l:ho /.Muisideration of 
the Parliamorit, suggested that, “instead 
of carols, whi<.h farmers soiiues, and serv- 
ants sing on Christ’s Birth-day before they 
may cate or drink, yon take order, tliat by 
some of yonr host City-Poets (who will 
W'rite certainly to their capacity) there bo 
fjome songs made of the groat deeds 
that his Fxcelencie did at Worcosler 
and Edgehill.” Antiq. Itcpcrt.y 1SU7, 
iii., 32. 

Several collections of old Christmas 
carols have been made since Mr, 
Brand’s time. Among thcmi may bo 
mentioned the volume edited by Mr. 
Wright for the Percy Society, Mr, 
Saridys’s book, and a little quarto volume 
edited by Dr. Kimhault, in which the 
carols are accoiupaintHf by the tunes. For 
a notice of all the early printed collections 
know’n to exist see my ‘‘ 1 1 and book of E. E. 
Lit.” and Bihl. Coll. Art. Christmas. There 
are carols in many other books of usual 
occurrence, such as Tusser’s ‘‘ Points of 


Husbandry,” Aylet’s “ Wife not Beady 
Made but Bespoken,” 1053, Herrick’s 
‘‘ Hesperides,” 1(3-18, Furnivairs Bahees 
Bookj 18(33, 

Carpet Knig^htSy or Trencher 
Knig^hts. — See Nares, Clossiny^ ed. 
1859, ill V. There is a scarce poetical 
volume, called Pcndragoii,, or tha Carpe.t 
Knighiy his udar, J()98. 

Carps (Ludus Carparum).— In 
a letter from Hearno to Dr. Kicliaid Haw- 
linson, 1733, the former observes: “ f am 
inquiring what sort of a game Ludus (.'ar- 
panim was. It is nroliibitcd in some sta- 
tutes, and is joined with cards, and reck- 
oned as a kind of tdra. . . . ’Ttvas, with- 
out doubt, call’d caiqis in Knglisli, and 
perhaps might bo a sort of backgammon. 
Tlie play was used in Oxford mncli; but 
being not mentioned in the New College 
statutes, J take it to have been brought 
up here since the fomulation of that Col- 
lege.” Narcs and Halliwell render us no 
help hero, mu* Ducange. 

Cartomancy. 'I'hc divination by 
cards, supposed lo have boeji brought by 
the gypsies into Europe, and to inne been 
familiar in the lifteeutli cent iiry. See P. 

I Hoiteaii D’Ambly, l.rs Cartes J Juu.cr ei 
(a ('arfouKUicii', 1851. 

Casting* of Stones. This is a 
Welsh custom, practised as they throw the 
blacksmith’s stone in some parts of Eng- 
land. There is a similar gaiiu^ in tlie norili 
(»f England called Long Lullols. 'I'he prize 
is to him tlmt throws the ball furthest in 
the fewest throws. Compare Quoits. 

Castor and Pollux. Gregory ob- 

.soives: “Sailors have learned by experi- 
ence that in great stoi-ms very frequently 
ilames are seen upon the sails of ships, 
flashing hither and thither ; these, if they 
appear double, portend tlie approncli of 
a calm: if otherwise, sure and imminent 
shipwreck.” lie adds that through the 
superstition of ancient sailoi.s tlie signs of 
Castor and I’ollux were placed on the 
prows of sliips. “ Hoc certnm. satis, cum 
eju.sinodi facuhe ardentes olim iusidissent 
super capita Castoris tfe Pollncis ad Expo- 
ditioiieni Argonauticam, oxiiule, Dioscniri 
in Doos indigites rclati, et tanqnam solida 

sola Maris numina ah omnibus Navigan- 
tibus summa in vonerationo habiti, cunuiue 
proccllis snborientibns Tempostas immiii- 
eat, asti'arjue ilia ah olim oininosa Antennis 
incuhent, Castorem ct Pollucem in auxi- 
lium adesse nemo dubitat.” Pliny, in the 
second book of his Natural TIistorUy calls 
these appearances stars; and tells us that 
they settled not only upon the masts and 
other parts of ships, but also upon men’s 
hca.d.s. Two of those lights forhode good 
weather and a prosperous voyage; and 
drive away the .single one, which wears a 
threatening aspect. This the sailors call 
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Helen, but the two tliey call Castor and. by the impetuous motion of the ^ir and 
Pollux, and invoke them as gods. These kindled by much agitation. Sometimes 
lights do soineLimes about the evening rest there are several of these seen in th^ sanm 
oil men\s heads. These appearances are tempest, wandering about in various 

called by the hhench and Spaniards inhab- motions, as other igiies fatui do, 

iting the coasts of the Mediterranean, St. tho* sometimes they appear to rest 
Hel Hies or St. Telnios iires : by the Italians upon the sails or masts of the ship; 

the fires of St. Peter and St. Nicholas, and but for the most part they leap 

are frequently taken notice of by the writ- upwards or downwards without any 
ers of voyages. Erasmus, in his dialogue intermission, making a ilame like the 
entitled No observes Nox erat faint burning of a candle. If five 
sublustris et in summo malo stabat quidani of them are seen near together, they are 
e Nautis in Galea, circumspect ans .si quam called by the Portugese cora tk nostra Srn- 
terrain videret : huic c(jopit iidsistcre iSpiera hora^ and are looked upon as a sure siori 
quaidein igriea : id Nautis tristissinium os- that the storm is almost over. Bur- 
tentum cst, si quando solitarius ignis est ; ton, in his Anatomy,” says that the 
felix, cum gernini. Hos Votustas credidit ‘-spirits or fire in form of fire-drakes and 
Castorein et Polluccni. Mox globus ignous blazing-stars, .sit on ship masts,” &c. 
delapsus per f lines devolvit seso usque ad Hence the passage in the “ Tempest” : 
Nauclerum : ubi paullisper commoratus, 

volvit se per margincs totius Navis: inde — ” On the top masts, 

per medios foros dilapsus evaiiiiit. Fori The y.ards, and bowsprits, would 1 flame 
sunt 'rahnlata Navi.s, ac veluti Tectum, distinctly.” 

sub meridiem cmpit inagis ac inagis incru- i ^ 

descero Teinpest.as.” Cutgrave confirms j Fryer, in liis “Travels,” quoted by 
wliat has already been said: “Feu d’ - I vSoutliey, observes. “I think I am nut too 
Helene, or Feu Ac S. llerme- 8t. Helens iK^sitive in stating them to ho a meteor-like 
or S. Tlermos fire ; a meteor that often op- substance, exhaled in the day, and at night 
pears at sea. Dicthtnary, IGoO, vv. Fr.u (for except then they shew not thomsoivcs) 
a'UcUnc and Furttte, .\iuong the apo- kindled by the violent motion of the aii', 
thegnis at the end of Herbert’s He- fixing themselves to those parts of the 
maims, 1G52, p. 194, is the following: ship that are most attractive; for .1 can 
“ After a great fight there came to tlie witne.ss tliey u.sually spent themselves at 
camp of Gunsalvo the groat Captain, a ! the .spindles of the top-mast-heads or about 
gentleman, proudly liorsed and armed ; • the iron loops of the yard-arms, and if any 
Diego do Mendoza asked the great caj)- j \voiit towants tliem they sidfted always to 
tain, who’.s thi.si^ who answered, ’Tis 8t. j some part of tho like ruituro.” So, in an 
Krmyn that never appears but after a ; account of “ Fiery Impressions that ap- 
storm.” Shaw tells us tliat in thick hazy j pear mostly at Sea, called by mariners 
weather ho has observed those luminous ap- j Castor and l^^llu.x ” : “ When tliin clammy 
poaranocs which at s(‘a skip about the vapours, arising from the salt water and 
musts and yards of ships, and which the ugly slime, hover ov^er the sea, they, by the 
sailors call corpusansCj which is a cornip- motion in tho wimls and hot lilasts, are 
tiou of the Spanish t'l/tTpo /S'u/ifo. ticotisk often fired; these impressions wall ofton- 
Encyclopo'dio, v. Lujhis. Steovens quotes • times cleave to the masts and ropes of sliips 
the subsequent passage from Hakluyt’s | by reason of their clamminess and gluti- 
Voyages, lo98 : “ I do remember that in | nou.s substance and tho mariners b y expoM i- 
the groat and hoysterous storme of this j enco find that when but one llamo appears 
foulc w’eather, in tho night there came | it is the foreriimier of a storm; but when 
upon the top of onr maine yard and maine ■ tw’o are seen near together, they betoken 
mast a certaino little light, much like ■ fair weather and good hicko in a voyage, 
unto the light of a little candle, wdiich the i Tho iiaturall cause w'liy these may foretell 
Spaniards call tlie ('urrpo Sanfo. This i fair or foul woatlier, i.s, that one flame 
light continued aboord our .ship about ; alone may forewarn a tempest, forasmuch 
three liouros, flying from iiiaste to ina.ste, I as the matter being joynhl and not dis- 
and from top G) top; and .sometimes it 1 .solved, .so it is like that the matter of the 
would bo in two or three places at i tempest, which never wariteth, as winds 
once.” The Vrilhli Apollo, 1710, in ! and clouds, is still together, and not dis.si- 
reference to tho vapor which by mari- | pate, so it i.s likely a .storm is engendering : 
ners is called a corpo zanto, usually j but two flames appearing togetiier, denote 
accompanying a storm, informs us: ; tlmt the exhalation is divided, which is 
“ Wlienever tliis meteor i.s .seen, it is an very thick, and so the thick matter of the 
argument that the tempest which it acenm- tempest is dissolved and scattered abroad 
panied w'as camsed by a sulphureous spirit, by the same cause that tho flame is 
rarefying and violently moving tho clouds, divided : therefore no violent storm can 
For the cause of the fire is a .‘Jiilpliurous ensue, but rather a calmo is promised.” 
and bituminous matter, driven downwards ! History of Stormes, 1704, p. 22. 
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Dickonson, in his Greene in ConceqA, 
J598, p. 27, says : 

**As when a wave-brnisM barke, long 
tost by the windes in a tenipost, 

Straies on a forraino coast, in danger 
still to bo swallow’d, 

After a world of feares, with a winter of 
horrible objects — 

The ' shiiiinan’s solace, faier Ledas 
twin lies at an instant 

Sigiios of a calnio are seen, and scene, 
are shrilly saluted.” 

Thomas Ileyrick, a relative of the author 
of I lesperidcs,” writes: 

For lo ! a suddain storm did rend tlio 
air : 

The sullen Heaven, curling in frowns 
its brow, 

Did dire presaging omens show : 

Ill-boding Helena alone was there.” 

Snb7narif}f‘Vo!/a(/r, 1691, p. 2. The fore- 
going statements represent, for the most 
part, no scieut ilic view of a subject, which 
was familiar to the ancients, even if they 
could not propcT-ly account for tlio xiheno- 
morjon ; hut is lias long been reduced to an 
eifect arising fi-om nahiral causes; and an 
excellent account of it may bo foinul in 
the Vritnu Mwjay.hic for March, 1845. \Ve 
should probably have never heard of tliis 
remarkahle appearance, had our ancestors 
and preceding ages been aciquainted with 
the laws of electricity and with metallic 
conductors. 

Cat, or Kit-Cat. -dn “ The Captain,” 
by Fletcher, written fand probably per- 
formed) before 1013, the cat-sticks, with 
which this game is played, are mcn( ioned. 
Draitlnvaito, in his Strappado for the 
iJivdlj 1015, says : 

“If mother Hod-cap ciianco to haue an 
oxe 

Hosted all whole, O liow yon’le llyo 
to it, 

Like widgeons, or like wild geese in full 
Hocks, 

That for his pennie each may haue 
his bitte : 

» * » * * 

Set out a pageant, wlioo’l not thither 
runneP 

As ’tw'cro to whip the cat at Abington.” 

Lenton, in the “ Young Gallants Whirli- 
gig,” 1029, describes the young gallant 
(perhaps from personal exporieucc), when 
lie has reached the ago for study, as pre- 
ferring light literature to Littleton and 
Coke, and adds: 

“ instead of tliat 

Perhaps bee’s playing of a game at cat.” 

Poor Robin thus refers to it in his “ Al- 
manac ” for 1709 : 


“ Thus harmless country lads and lasses- 
III mirth the time away so pavsses ; 

Here men at foot-ball they do fall ; 
There boys at cat and trap-ball. 

AVliilst Tom and Doll aside are slaak, 
Tumbling and ki.ssing on a bank ; 

Will pairs with Kate, Robin with Mary,. 
Andrew^ with Susan, Frank witli Sarah, 
In harmle.ss mirth pass time away, 

No wanton thouglits lead them a.st ray, 
But harmless are as birds in May.” 

Moor, in his Suifolk Words^ describes 
it:—- “A gajiio played by boys. Three 
-small holes are made in the ground trian- 
gularly, about twenty feet apart, to mark 
the positori of as many hoy.'^, who each 
holds a small stick, a little bigger than 
one’s thumb, called cat, to he struck by 
those holding the sticks. On its being 
struck, the boys run from hole to hole, 
dipping the ends of their sticks in as they 
pass, and counting one, two, tliree, A'c. as 
tliey do so, up to thii ty-ono, winch is game. 
Or the greater number of holes gained in 
th .0 innings may indicaie the ivinneis, as 
i at cricket. If the cat be st ruck and caught , 
the striking party is out, and another of 
his sidesmen takes his place, if the set be' 
strong enough to admit of it. If there bo 
only six players, it may be previously 
agreed that thi-eo put-outs shall end the 
innings. Another mode of putting out is 
to tlirow the cat liome, after being struck, 
and placing dr pitcliing it into an unoccu- 
i pied hole, while t lie in-party are runiiiug, 

I A certain number of misses (not striking 
the cat) may ho agri'od on to ho e(iuivalont 
to a put-out. The game may he played by 
two, placed as at cricket, or four, or I be- 
lieve more.” 'I’be plii'ase “ iiof. big eiiongli 
to wdiip a cat in” arose doubtless from this 
diversion, atid not in reference to the ani- 
mal so-called, although the contrary might 
be inferred perhaps fi'om the well-known 
anecdote of Foote and his new house at 
F ulham. 

Cat and Dog:. -■ Jamie.son tells us 
this is the name of an amaent sport used 
in Angus and Lothian. It is mentioned 
with other sports in the Scotch Boijac, 
1722. “The following account,” Jamie- 
son adds, “is given of it.” “Throe ])lay 
at this game, wlio are provided with clnhs. 
They cut out two holes, eacli about a foot 
in diameter, and seven inches in depth. 
The distance between them is about 
tvyenty-six feet. One .stands at cacli hole 
with a club. These clnb.s are called dog.s. 
A piece of wood about four inches long, 
and one inch in diameter, called a cat, is 
thrown from the one hole toward.s the ot lier 
by a third person. The object is, to pre- 
vent the cat from getting into the hole. 
Every time that it enters tlie hole, he who 
has the club at that hole, loses the club, 
and he who threw the cat gets possession 
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both of the dub and of the hole, while the 
former possessor is obliged to take charge 
of the cat. If the cat be struck, he who 
strikes it changes place with tlie person 
who holds the other club ; and as often as 
these positions are changed, one is counted 
as won in the game, by the two rvho hold 
the clubs, and who are viewed as partners. 

This is not unlike the stool-ball described 
by Strutt, but it more nearly resembles 
•Club-ball, an ancient Kiiglisli game. It 
secjns to be an early form of cricket.*' 

Cat m Barrel.— “ This is a sport 
wliicli wfis common in tlie 18tb century at 
Kelso on the Tweed. A large concourse of 
men, women, and children assembled in a' 
field about half a mile from the torvii, and 
a cat having been pnt into a barrel stuffed 
full of soot, was suspended on a cross-beam 
between two high polos. A certain nnni- 
her of the whip-men, or husbandmen, who i 
took part in this savage and unmanly 
amusement, tlien kept striking, as tliey 
rode to and fro on horseback, the barrel iii 
which the unfortunate animal was con- 
fined, until at last, under tiic heavy blows 
of their clubs and inallcts, it broke and 
allowed the cat to drop. The victim was 
then seized and tortured to death." A 
Dr.u'riiyfiini of KrJso, 1781). Stoevens, on 
the passage in “Much Ado about No- 
thing” : 

“If I do, hang me in a bottle like a 
cat, and shoot at me"; 

observes tliat “in some counties in Eng. 
laTid, a cat was fcu'inerly closed up with a 
f{uantity of soot in a wooden bottle, (sucli ! 
as that in which shephcids carrv their j 
liquor), and was suspended on a line. ITo * 
wiio boat out the bottom as ho ran under 
it. and was nimble enough to escape its 
contents, was regarded as the hero of this 
inbumau diversion.” He cites some pas- 
sages that shew it was a custom formerly 
t(i shoot witli arrow.s “ at a cattc in a bas- 
kel. In a print entitled “ f rost Pair " 
there is llu* idllo-wing reference- 
i\o. (j. Cat in tlio Iiasket booth.” Ueed’s 
quotations shew that a fh-titious cat w’as. j 
sometimes used, and perhaps this booth i 
was set apart for some sport not unlike 
cocK-throuing (where a make-believe cock 
was oiicner than not substiluted for the 

thing), or the modern Aunt Sally 
cats — Among omens, the movements 
or cats have always been regarded as im- 
portant indieat ions. The entrances and; 
exits oi .strange cats are considered por- > 
tentous by many even at the pre.sont time ' 
Uhen the eat washes it.s face, it was 
thought to be a sign of rain ; .so it was in : 
Melton .s time, and FJorrick enurneriitos it 
among the current superstitions of his era > 
A modern u riier maintaiiis (he same idea’ 
and ('onnects the practice with “ the well- ^ 
known di.sp()sition of that creature to the 


manifestation of electric phenmneua." 
Couch of Polperro, llhiHrations of /n- 
stinetj 1847, p. 13. But surtdy the 
cat washes its face after meals, as 
wo do, or some of us, independently 
of the weather, and its neglect to 
perform this operation is usually as- 
cribcil to ill-healtli. Willsford remarks 
quaintly enough: “Cats coveting the firo 
more tliaii ordinans or licking their feet 
and trimming the hair of their heads and 
niustachios, presage..s rainy weather.” This 
is explained elsewhere on scientific prin- 
ciples : “ the moisture, which is in the air 
before the rain, imsinuating it.self into the 
fur of this animal, move.s her to srnootli the 
same and cover her body with it, so that 
slio may loss feel the inconvenience of win- 
ter, a.s, on the contrary she op(?ns her fur 
in summer that she may the hottoi- receive 
the refreshing of the inoi.st sea.son." — 
Alhcniaii Oracle, Su[j}A. 474. The poet- 
oarl of Westmoreland had a cat w it h him 
in confinement, from wiiich lie used appar- 
ently to draw prognostications of the 
w'eatlier. The cat licking or scratching its 
ear wuis regarded in the light of an omen ; 
and hence we get the well-worn proverb, 
“ before the cat can lick her ear.” The 
cat sneezing was considered as a lucky 
omen to a bride who vvn.s to bo maiTiecl tlio 
next day. Sfiiithey, when he was in Spain, 
tound a belief current that the glossy ap- 
pearance ot the cat’s skin portomlotl fair 
weather. It was a vulgar notion, observes 
Ma.son, that cat.s, when hungry, would eat 
coals. In the “ Woinaiv’.s Prize, or 4'aiuer 
Tamed," Tranio says to Alovo.so : 

“1 W’onld loarn to cat coals with an 
angry cat ” — 

and, in I'letcdior’s “Bondiica," the first 
daughter says : 

' “ they arc cowards. 

Eat coals like compellhl cats 

Trnsler tells u.s, speaking of cats, that it 
I has been judiciously observed that ” the 
j conceit of a cat's having nine lives hath 
cost at least nine lives in ten of the whole 
race of thorn. Scarce a boy in the street 
but has in this point outdone even Her- 
cules liimself, wlio was renowned for killing 
a. monster that had but three lives " 
Ifoiiarth Moralized, 134. ^ 

Brand seems to have thought tliat 
the provailiiig antipathy to cats, which 
J? incidental to many persons of the 
highest intelligence, wa.s duo to their 
supposed share in the sorceries of 
witches. Q’lie passage in Hhakespear, 
where Lady Macbeth refers to the “ poor 
cat in the adage," prodi.sposes a dislike to 
wet, ^vhich has been generally ascribed to 
this animal. But the idea seems to be a 
popular fallacy. Even the tiger will wado 
some way into a idvcr, and catch fish, 
General Hobiiison, an old Indian officer, 
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once watched from a tree one engaged in 
this way, and continuing to catch and eat 
the iisii till he was so surfeited that a 
buffalo, who had been tied to the tree as 
a bait, was loft undisturbed, and the beast 
walked quietly off. In a jav-cl^ esprit en- 
titled “ Les Chats,’' 8vo. Rotterdam, 1728, 
there are some very curious particulars re- 
lating to these animals, which are detailed 
with no common degree of learning. Com- 
pare Witches Cat. 

Catch-Fool. — This is named as a 
game, in the same soritence as Noddy, in 
johnsoii’s Acoilrniy of Lore, 1041. itjLjc- 
curs under similar circumstances in a 
jS'otahlc Dlsrnreru of Coseriiuje, lo{)2; but 
it is there called (Jatck-doU. 

St. Catharine’s or St. Kat- 
tern’s Day. - - (Novem ber 25). — Of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, wdio is 
reputed to have suffered martyrdom on 
the wheel, wlionco we get the St. Cather- 
ine’s wheel, there is an early metrical life 
printed in Halliwcll’s Contributions to 
Eorl-n Knijlish fyiterature, 1849. One of 
the ancient la)ndon Bi’otherhoods or Trad- 
ing (iJilds of Haberdashers was known 
as that of 8t. Cathorinc the Virgin, Haz- 
litt’s liivery Companies, 1892, p. 115, 285. 
Camden s.ays : “ The very women and girls 
keep a fast evei y Wednesday and Saturday 
th.Tonghont the yearo, and some of them 
also on St. (kitherine’s Day; nor will they 
omit it though it happen on tlieir birth- 
day, or if t hey are over so much out of 
order, 'IMio reason given by some for this 
is, that the girls may get good husbands, 
and the women better by tlie death or de- 
sertion of their proscmt ones, or at least 
by an alteration in their inanner.s.” 
Waxlos, in his Confliet of Conscience, 1581, 
tells us that ought to pray to this 
Saint to cure “ lawlcssm s‘' of mind.” St. 
Catharine is noticed in Naogeorgiis as the 
favourer of learned men. The same writer 
adds : 

“ What should I tell what sophisters on 
Cathriris Day devised 

Or else the superstitious joyes that mais- 
ters exercise.” 

Miss Baker, in the appendix to her 
“ Northamptonshire Glossary,” 1851, says, 
in reference to the holiday on this day: 
“ I have never been able to ascertain that 
it is observed at any place in this county, 
except at Peterborough, wdieu, till the in- 
troduction of the new poor laws the female 
children belonging to the workhouse, at- 
tended by the master, wont in procession 
round the city. They were all attired in 
white, and decorated with va rious coloured 
ribbons, principally scarlet; the tallest 
girl was selected to represent the queen, 
and was adorned witli a crown and sceptre. 
The procession stopped .at the houses of the 
'principal inhabitants, and they sung the 


following rude ballad, begging for money 
at every house, as they passed along. 
(Hero the ballad follows). St. Catharine 
being the patron of spinners, as well as of 
spinsters, and spinning being formerly the 
employment of the females in the work- 
house, it naturally followed that they 
should bo selected to cominemorato the 
anniversary of this saint; and that this 
commemoration is of groat antiquity ap- 
pears from the early entries in the Dean 
and Chapter’s accounts of payments, on 
8t. Catherine’s Day, for wheels and reels 
for the children of the workhouse.” But 
a correspondent of “ Notes ami Queries,” 
October 3rd, 1858, remarks tliat the 
usage, treated by the last writer .as pecu- 
liar to Peterborough, is unquestionably of 
general observance in Northamptonshire, 
and is popularly supi)Osed to be derived 
from one of the Queens Katherine in the 
time of Henry VII 1. probably Katherine 
Parr, who was a Northamptonshire 
wcnian. Mr. Plummer says, that this fes- 
tival is known to have been kept, for 
several generations, throughout the whole 
i of the Northamptonsliire laco-making dis- 
i tricts, as well as those in Bedfordshire. By 
I some it is called ‘ caudle-day,’ from its 
I forming the commencement of the season 
. for working at lace-making by eandle- 
; light. The popular Iraditiou is that 
; * Queen Katherine was a great friend to 
i the lacomakers.’ ” Another correspond- 
‘ ent, in the same number, adds, that the 
i wheelwrights also observe this as their holi- 
! day. Brome, in his “Travels.” 17(K), ob- 
j serves: “ In I.othien, two miles from 
j Kdenburgh southward, is a spring called 
I St. Katherines Well, flowing continually 
I with a kind of black falnoss, oi* oil, above 
I the water, jiroceoding (as it is tliouglit) 
from the pa n-et coal, which isfiXMjuent in 
these parts; ’tis of a. marvellous nature, 
for as the coal, whereof it. proceeds, is very 
apt quickly to kindle into a flame, so is 
the oil of .a sudden operation to heal all 
scabs and tumours that trouble the out- 
ward skin, and the head .and hands are 
.speedily healed by virtue of this oil, which 
retains a very sweet smell : and at Aber- 
deen is another well very eflic.acious to dis- 
solve the stone, to expel sand from the 
reins and bladder, being good for the 
choliick and drunk in July and Augu.st, 
not inferior, they report, to the 
spaw in Germany.” M. l^e Roux de 
Liticy, in his “ Livre des Proverbes 
Kran^ais,” 1859, t. i. p. 119. notices two 
French proverbs relating to »St. Cath- 
erine, but not the common one; “ Goiffer 
Sainte-Catharine,” i.e., to follow^ celibacy, 
or live and die an old m.'iid. See “ Notes 
and Queries,” Oct. 31, 18()8. 

Cathern Bowl.™Mr. Halliwell, in 
bis ” Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales,” 
1849, furnishes a set of verses sung by 
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Wcrcesterslijre children on this festival, upon the threshold, or over the door, where 
“when they round to the farmhouses, the cattle use to go in and out: and, tor 
collecting apples and beer.” “ The Dean all that year your cattle shall nevev be bo- 
oMVorrester,” he adds, “informs me that witched.” i, i 

the Chapter liave a practice of preparing a in . his “ Pastorals, 1013-14, alJudes to 
rich bowl of wine and spices, called Mhe wbiit seems to have been a superstition in 
Cathern Bowl,^ for the inhabitants of the his time : 

college precincts upon that day. “Nor shall this helpe their sheep, whose 

Cathernin^.- :1m the Churchwar- stoniacks failes, 

dens* accounts of Horley, Surrey, 1 find: jjy tviiig knots of wooll noore to their 

“ Mem. that rcste in tlie hands of the tailes : 

ivyfle of John Ivclyoke and John Atye, 4 Unt as the place next to the knot doth 

merkos, the yore of ower Lorde Cod 1521, /lie, 

of Sent Kateryn mony.” “Mem. that So shall it all the bodie mortifie.” 
rests in the liatids of the wyfl' of John 

Atthy and the wyff of Rye Mansell, 3 I’his is anotlier form of the belief, which 
pounds 2s. tM. the yore of our horde Ood once actuated the fai'iiiors^ wives in the 
1522, of Sent Kateryn mony.” Svnima llighhimls, who used to tie a piece of red 
totalis S'cli! Kiiternw- Vlir(tin}s~\ J/unri- wor.stod thread round their cows* tails, to 
niSy remanet in manihus' nxoris Jo- preserve tliem fi-om evil influences. Coles 
hannis Peers et uxoris Wyl’i Cola- tolls us : “ If asses clia unco to feed much 
rer, au’o d*ni 1520, tres libras ot upon hemlock, they will fall so fast asleep 
undccim solidos. 8umma totalis S^ tc that they will seem, to be dead ; iusoinucli, 
Kaicrlnc. Luminis, remaiiet in innni- that some ihinkitig them to be dead in- 
bus uxoris Wyl’i (^owpei-, & uxoris Tliome | deed, have ilayetl off their skins, yet after 
Leakeford, a n*o iPiii 1527, quatuor marcas. ' the iiomlock had done operating, they have 
Sumnui totalis Kntcnim Lurninis, re- j stirred and wakened out of their sleep, to 
manet in uianibus uxoris Tliome Leake- ! the griefe and ainazeinont of the owners, 
fortli, et uxoris Henrici lluett, airo d’ni • ami to the laughtet of others. Wood 
152S, quatuor marcas. Item remanet in i nightshade, or bitter-sweet, being hung 
nianibus uxoris Joh’is Bray, <h’ coth.ui \ about tiie no(rk of caltell that have the 
/yU/ni/tt', auTio supradicto 17s. ’’--Ibid. Mr. I staggens, holpeth Humu.” lafrod., ItioO, p. 
Brand notes, tliat he bonght the original ‘ Oik Grose tells us that “ a slunk or abor- 


M8. of IVlr. AVaight, bookseller in Tlolborn, 
8opt. 2, 1801, for 1 Is. According to ha 
Motte, “ 8t. Catherine is e.st.ecmed in the 
Churcli of Home as (he Saint and Patron- 
ess of the spinsters; and her holiday is ob- 
served, not in Popish countries only, but 
even in many places in this nation 
[France]: young women meeting on (he 
25th of Novemher, and making merry to- 
gether, whicli they call Calherning.” 
“ Essay on Poetrv and Painting,” 1730, p. 
12(3. 


j live calf, buried in the high^ny over which 
; cattle frei|uently pass \yill greatly prevent 
• that misfortune happening to cows, 'riiis 
; is cominonly practiced in Snlfolk.” A 
superstitions notion prevails in West 
Devonshire that , at twelve okflock at niglit 
on Christmas Eve, the f)xen in tlieir .stalls 
are always found on their knees, as in an 
attitude of devotion , and that ( whicli is 
si ill more singuVn-) since the alteration of 
the style they continue to do this only on 
the Fve of old Christmas Day. An honest 


Catoptromancy. -- 8ee Glass 
(Lookimj). 

Cattle Lore and Leechdom. 

Ileginakl Scot tolls us : Against, wdtcties ^ 
“ hang boughs (hallowed on .Mid.summer 
Day) at the stall door where the cattle 
stand.” “ Discoverv of AVitclicraft ,” 
1584, od. 1(305, p. 1 11. He Iras A .special 
charm to pro.se rvo all cattel from witch- 
craft At Easter, you must take certain 
drop.s that lie uppermost of the holy pas- i 
chal candle, and make a little ivax candle ! 
thereof ; and upon some Sunday morning 
rathe, light it and hold it so as it may 
drop upon and between the horns and eai'.s 
of the beast, .saying. In nomine Patris et 
Filii, «fec., and burn the bea.st a. little be- 
tween the horns on the oars with the same 
wax, and that which is left thereof, stick 
it cross-wise about the stable or stall, or 


countryman, living on the edge of St. 
Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, Corn- 
wall, informed Brand, October 28th, 1790, 
that he once, with .some otlieis, made a 
trial of the truth of the above, and watch- 
ing .several oxen in t heir .stalls at the above 
time, at tw-t^vo o’clock at night, they oh- 
.served the two olde.st oxen only fall upon 
their knees, and, as ho expres.sed it in tho 
; idiom of the country, make “ a cruel moan 
like Chn.stian creatures.” Brand say.s: 
“ J could not but w'ith great diffi- 
culty keep my count enance : he saw, 
and seemed angry that I gave so 
little credit to his tale, and w^alking off in 
a. pettish humour, seemed to marvel at 
niy unbelief.’* There is an old print of 
tho Nativity, in which tlie oxen in tho 
i stable, near the A^irgin and Child, are ro- 
I presented upon their knees, a.s in a sup- 
i pliant posture. This graphic representa- 
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tion has probably given rise to the above against witchcraft by placing boughs of 
superstitious iioticn on this head.*’ mountain-ash and honey-suckle m their 
. ‘^Charms,” Pinkerton observes, “are the cow-houses on the second of May. Ihey 
chief remedies applied for the dis- hope to preserve the milk of their cows, 
eases of animals. 1 have been my- and their wives from miscarriage, by 
self acquainted with an Anti burgher threads about them : they bleed the pip- 
clergyman in tliese parts, who pre- posed witch to preserve thems^ilves trom 
tended skill in these charms, t-Avo small her charms.” Martin says : ‘' It is a re- 
pieces of wood, curiously wrought, to ho ceived opinion in these .(the \\estern) 
kept in his father’s cow-house, as a security Islands, as well as in the neigiibonnng part 
for the health of his cows. It is common | of the main hind, tliat women, by a charm 
to bind into a cow’s tail a small piece of or some other secret way, are able to con- 
mountain-ash-wood, as a charm against i voy the increase of tlieir neighbours ('o\ys 
witchcraft. Few old women are ^unv milk to i.heir own use. and tlnit the milk 
suspected of witchcraft; but many so charmed doth not produce the onhnary 
tales are told of the conventions of quantity of butter, and the curdwS made oi 
witches in the kirks in former times.” that milk are so tough, that it cannot bo 
J[rron\^ Journey through. part of niade so lirm as the other cheese, and also 
Scoilandj ii., 293. The minister of is much lighter iu weight. The butter so 
Logierait, Perthshire, writing in 179o, taken away and joined to the charmer s 
says: “Recourse is often had to charms, butter is evidently discernible by a mark 
for the cure of diseases of horses and cows, separation, viv;. the diycnsity oi cMjIours : 
no less than in the human species. In the that wiiich ischannod being paler than the 
case of various diseases, a pilgrimage is other. If butter, having these marks, be 
performed to a place called Strathlillan, fonnd on a suspected woman, she is pre- 
forty miles distant from Logierait, where «cntly said to be guilty, lo recover lins 
the patient batlies in a certain pool, and ; b\ss they take a little ol the rennet innu 
performs some other rites in a chapel which j ^dl the suspected persons, umcI put it into 
stands near. It is chietiy in the case of; oggshell full of nnlk : and w^heii th.at 
madness, however, tliat the pilgrimage to ^ ftcnii the chariner is mingled with it, it 
Strathhllan is believed to be salutary: The j pvesently (mvdles, and not betorc. Some 
unfortunate person is tirst bathed in the i wonioii make use or the root ot gianirulsel 
pool, then left for a night hound in the ! as an amulcrt against such charnis, by put- 
chapcl, and, if founcl loose in the morning, j ting it among the cream, li estern IslotuU 
is expected to recover.” ^tai. Acc,, v. 81. I Scotlo/udy p. 120. 

“There is a disemse,” he adds,^ “ called i Cauli or Sely How. Cauls arc little 

Glacach by the Highlanders, which, as it I inembranes found on some children, encom- 
aftoets the cdiest and lungs, is evidently of ! passing the head, wdien born, and which 
a consiimiitive nature. It is called the j there may he some reason to ascribe to 
Macdonalds’ disoa.se, ‘ because there arc* j certain physical conditions bedween the 
particular tribc.s of Macdonalds, who are i man and the w«>man concorned, where iin- 
bolievod to cure it with the cluvrms of their I .seasonable cohabitation has (jccurred, Tliis 
touch, and the use of a certain .set of i is thought a good omen to the child itself, 
words. Tlun-e must be no fee given of any ■ and the vulgar opinion is, that ivlioever 
kind. Their faith in the touch of a Mac- '■ obtains it by purchase will be fortunate, 
donald is very great.’ ” >Simil;irly, the and escape dangers. An imstance of great 
minister of AppUvn‘os.s, Co. Ro.'^.s, dosc;rib- fortune in one born with this coif is given 
ing the state of his parish about the same ■ by HOlius liampridius in his “Hi.stor.v of 
time, says; “Tliere are none of the c.*om- liiadumenianus,” wdio came aftenvards to 
mon calamities or di.strossful accidents in- the scm?reign dignity of the ompirc. This 
cident to man or beast, but hath had its superstition was very prevalent in the 
particular charm or incantation; they are primitive ages of the Church. St. Chry- 
genorally made ni) of a group of nncoii- ! st>.stom inveighs against it in several of hi.s 
needed words, and an irregular address to ' homilies. He is particularly severe against 
tlie lleity, or to some one of the saints. | one Prietus, a clergyman who, being dosir- 
The desire of health, and the powder of i ous of being fortunate, bought such a coif 
Buperstitiou reconciled many to tlie use of : of a miilwifo. Sir Thomas Rrowno 
them ; nor are they as yet. among the hnver • thus attempts to account for this 
clas.s, wholly fallen into di.su.se. Credulity i phenomenon ; “To speak strictly,” he 
and ignorance are congenial ; every couii- says, “the effect is iiatiiraL and 
try hath fiad its vulgar errors; opinions thus to be conceived: the infant hath 
early imbibed, and cherished for gene. a- three teguments or membranaceous filmes, 
tions, are dithciilt to be eradicated.” — Avhich cover it in the womb, i.e. the enrion, 
Stat. Acc. of t^coHand, iii., 379. Pennant! amnios, and allantois; the corion is the 
tells us, in his “ Tour in Scotland.” “that I outw^ard membrane, wherein are implanted 
the farmers carefully preserve their cattl<a * the veins, arterie.s, and umbilical vessels, 
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whereby its iiourislunent is conveyed ; the 
allantois, a thin coat, seated under tlie 
corion, wherein are received the watery 
separations conveyed by the urachus, that 
the acriiriony thereof should not otfend the 
skin : tlie amnios is a general investment, 
ccntainiiig the sudorous, or thin seriosity 
perspirable through the skin. Now about 
the time when tlio infant breaketh these 
coverings, it sonietinies carrieth witli it, 
about the head, a part of the amnios or 
iieerest coat : which, saitli Spigeliiis, 
either proccedeth from the toughness of 
the membrane or weakiiesse of the infant 
that cannot get clear thereof and therefore 
herein signiftcabions are natural and con- 
cluding upon the infant^ hut not to be ex- 
tended unto magical signalities, or any 
other pei'son.” Lernnins tells us, that 
if this caul be of a blackish colour 
it is an omen of ill fortune to the 
child ; but if of a reddish one, it be- 
tokens every thing that is good. Ho ob- 
serves “ There is an old opinion, not only 
prevalent amongst the common and ignor- 
ant people, but also amongst men of great 
note, and physicians also, how that chil- 
dren born with a caul over their faces, 
are born with an omen, or sign of good or 
bad luck : when as they know not that this 
is common to all, and that the child in tlie 
womb was <lefended by three membranes.’^ 
Ovcult Miradf's of lOoB, ii., 8. 

‘‘Ill Scotland,^' says Ruddiinan, “ the 
women call a lialy or sely How (i.c. 
holy or fortunate cap or hood), a film 
or membrane stretcliea over the heads of 
children neiv-boni, which ivS nothing else 
but a part of that which covers the feetus 
in ( lie Avomb ; and they give out that chil- 
dren so boj M Avill be very fortunate.” (V/o.s- 
mrij to DoiuiIhh'}; t'injil, 1710. Jn the 
North of England, and in Scotland, a mi<l- 
w'ife is called a hoAvdy or hoA\-dy wife. 
Gr(j.se says, that a per.son po5ses.sed of a 
caul may know the state of liealth of the 
party who was born w-ith it: if alive and 
well, it is firm and crisp : if dead or sick, 
relaxed and flaccid. In Willis of 
Giouceslcj ’s “ Mount Tabor,” 1639, we 
are told that “There was one special 
remarkable thing concerning my seif, 
Avho being niy parents’ first son, but 
their setiond child (they having a 
<laiighter beioro me), Avhen 1 came into the 
world, my head, face, and forepart.s of the 
body, were all covered over Avitli a thin 
kell or skin, wrought like an artificial! 
veile ; a.s also my eldest vSonne, being like- 
Avise my secomi cliilde, wms borne with the 
like oxtraordinaTy covering : our midAvives 
and gossips liolding such children as come 
so veiled into the Avorld, to be very fortu- 
nate (as they call it), there being not one 
childe amongst many hundreds that are so 
borne; ami this to fall out iu the same 


manner both to the father and the sonne 
being much more rare,” &c. He % 5 oes on 
to make religious reflections thereupon,. 
: Avhich are foreign to our present purpose. 
Ho entitles this chapter “Concerning an 
extraordinary veile which covered ray 
body, at my comming into the Avorld.” 

. Hurton, in his “ Anatomy,” 1()21, relates 
an odd story relevant to this part of the 
^ matter: “ Guianerius speakes »)f a silly 
jealous felloAYG, that seeing his child new- 
borne included in a kcll, thought sure a 
; Franciscan that used to come to his house 
: was the father of it, it Ava.s so like a friers 
! coAAdo, and tliereupcni tlu’catncd the frier 
i to kill him.” A writer in the “ Athenian 
j Oi ado ” states that the virtues of the caul 
! were transferred, in case it .should be lo.st 
. by the first owner, to the person wlio migiit 
I find it. 

i Thi.s caul, thought medical in dis- 
I eases, is also esteemed an infallible pre- 
! serA'ativo against drowning, and, under 
I that idea, i.s frequently advert ise< I for sale 
I in our public papers, aud purchas(3d by 
j seamen. “ To the gentlemen of the 
I Navy, and others going long voyages to 
; sea. To bo tli.sposed of, a child’s caul. 

! Enquire at the llartlett Buildings Coffee 
! House in Holborn. N.B. To avoid un- 
I necessary troiible the price i.s Twenty 
I Guineas .” — Lomlon Momituj Fost^ Aug. 
j 21, 1779. I roa<l also an advertisement, 

• similar to the above, in the Daily Ad- 
! vertiser,” in July, 1790, In the “Times” 

! for February 20, 1813, the folloAving ad- 
I vertisement occurred : “A diild’s caul to 
’ be sold, ill the highest ))erfection. En- 
: quire at No. 2, Clmrch Street, Miuorie.s. 

To iirovent trr)iil)le, price XT2.” Aud, iu 
; the .same newspaper for February 27, 1813, 
two advertisejnont.s of cauls togellurr : 

: Caul. Acliil(Ts caul to be sold. En- 
i quire at No, 2;, Greystoke-Place, Fetter 
liane.” — “ 'I'o persons going to .sea. A 
^ child’s caul, in a perfect state, to be sold 
; cheap. Apply at 5, Duke Street, Man- 
; chevster Square, Avhere it may be seen.” 

■ AdA'^ertisemenl.s of this nature still ap- 
; pear iu the iiew.spapers, and a very 
general belief continues to be en- 
i tertained by the uneducated and 
i more superstitions portion of the com- 
; munity in the virtue of child’s cauls. 

I Midwive.s used to sell this membrane 
: to advocates, as an especial means of 
I making them eloquent. 'They sold it also 
j for magical u.se. Sir Thomas BroAvne say.s ; 
“ Thus Ave read in the Ihfe of Antoninus 
by Spartianus, that children are .sometimes 
born Avith thi.s natural cap, Avhich midvidt^es 
Avere wont to sell to credulous lawyers, who 
held an opinion that it contributed to their 
promotion.” Douce observes : “ One is im- 
mediately struck Avith the affinity of the 
judges’ coif to this practice of antiquity. 
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To strefigthen this opinion it may be added 
•that if ancient lawyers availed themselves 
of this popular superstition, or fell into it 
themselves, if they gave groat sums to win 
these cauls, is it not very natural to sup- 
pose tlmt they would feel themselves in- 
clined to wear theini'^/ Comp. Nares, (tIos- 
sari/f 1859, in v. “ Ktre ne coili'o ** is a 
proverb in the French language signifying 
birth under iortuiuitc auspices, and the 
phenomenon occurs, when the child is born 
enveloped in tlie caul (^a very rare event) 
so as to cover the head. In Gil 
Bias the robbers tell the hero "Of 
the story that he must have been lic 
eoiffe to fall into such good hands, since he 
had left Oviedo to seek his fortune. Livre 
,1, ch. iv. M. Lo Houx de Lincy 
(“ Proverbos Fran<;-ai.s,” edit. 1859) has 
left a somewhat meagre account of this 
subject; but the proseiit seemed to be 
hardly the proper place to supply his omis- 
sions. All the dictionaries tell us what a. 
caul is ; but none seems to say whence it 
arises, and the question may be worth put- 
ting whether it proceeds from physiological 
causes and from sexual relations at an ad- 
vanced stage in the growth of the embryo. 
See sifprd. Us virtue is purely empirical. 

Cent-Foot. — A game at cards, pos- 
.sibly the same as /‘oo/-.S(n/iU meutionca by 
Gossou in Wm School of A hit sc, 1579, Roger, 
second Lord Noitli of Kyrtling, who died 
in IGOO, and who seems to have been an 
ardent and nidncky gambler, iiientions in 
his “ Household Book •’ for 1575-(J having 

lost 15s. at Saint probably this game of 

cent — on May 15, 157(). But 15s. was 
nothing to a man who frequently parted 
with £*20 or £30 at one sitting. One can- 
not help suspecting that it ivas owing to 
his extravagance that <lie family estate 
fell shortly afterward iiJo such hopeless 
decay. 1'ho garm; is referred to also by 
Braitliwaite : “ Playes at Cont-foot pur- 
posely to discover tlie pregnancy of her 
conceit.” “ Barnabse Itinerarinin,” 1038, 
sign. H 2, and “ Boulstor Lecture,” 1040, 
p. 1G3. Comp. Davies, Suppl. Glossary^ 
1881, p. 251. 

Cerea.li£i« — Shaw, in his account of 
Elgin and the Shire of Murray, tells us, 
” that in the middle of June, farmers go 
round their corn with burning torches, in 
memory of tlie Cerenlia.” 

Chadwell, or St. Chad’s Well. - 
Brand says: ”1 found on a visit to the 
source of the New River between Hert- 
ford and AVaro, in August, 1793, an old 
stone inscribed 'Chadwell,* a corruption, 
no doubt, of St. Chad’s AVell. So copf ins 
a spring could not fail of attracting the 
notice of the inhabitants in the earliest 
times, tvho accordingly dedicated it to St. 
Chad, never once dreaming, perhaps, that 
in succeeding ages it should bo converted 


to so beneficial a purpose as to supply 
more than half the capital of England 
with one of the most indispensable neces- 
saries of human life.” 

Chameleon, The.- Ross asserts it 
to be true that this creature lives uii air. 
(however Browne writes to the cqiilrary), 
for the following reasons; ”1. The testi- 
monies both of ancient and jfiqdern writ- 
ers, except a few, and the witnesses of 
some yet living, wlio have kept chame- 
leons a long time, and iievei’ saw them 
feed but on air. 2. 4’o what end hath 
Nature given it such large lungs beyond 
its proportion P Sur(3 not for refrigera- 
tion ; lesse lungs would servo for tin's use, 
seeing their heat is weak; it must bo then 
for nutrition. 3. There is .so little blood in 
it, that we may easily see it doth not feed 
071 solid meat. 4. To what end should it 
coutinuall 5 '^ gape more than other animals 
hut that it stands more in need of air than 
they, for nut rition as ivell as generation P 
5. He that kept the chameleon which 1 
saw, never poiceived it void oxcroinents 
baidnvards : an argument it liad no solid 
food.” 

Cha.ncel. — Gilbert White says, in 
speaking of Selborne Church : “1 have all 
along talked of the oast and west eml, as 
if the chancel stood exacttly true to those 
points of the conipass ; but this is by no 
moans the case, for the fa))iick bears so 
much to the north of the east, that the 
four cornel's of the toweiq and not the 
four sides stand to the four cardinal 
points. Tlie best method of accounting 
tor this deviation seems to ho, that the 
workmen, who probably were employed in 
the longest days, endoavoni*ed to sot. tlie 
chancels to the rising of the sun.” Hut- 
ton, speaking of 8t. Bartholomew’s 
Chapel, Birmingham, observes: “The 
chancel hath this singular dilference from 
othor.s, that it veres toward the north. 
Whether the projector committed an er- 
ror 1 leave to tlie critics. It was the 
general practice of the pagan cliiirch to 
fix their altar, upon which they sacri- 
ficed, in the east, towards the ri.sing sun, 
the object of worshij). 13ie Christian 
Church, ill the time of the Romans, imme- 
diately snccoedod the Pagan, and scrupu- 
lously adopted the same method ; which 
has been sirictly adhered to.” History of 
Birmingham, p. 113. It may not be gener- 
ally know'll, that the presence of the iiioiiu- 
ment of Hhakespear in the chancel of 
Stratford Church was at all eveiitvS partly 
due to his right to interment there as 
ow'uer of the great tithes. Hazlitt, Mono- 
fjrnph on Shake spear, 1903, pp. 40, 49. 

Changreling'. — It appears from 
iStrype’s Annals, under 1507, that then 
mid-wdves took an oath, inter alia, not to 
“suffer any other bodies child to bo set, 
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brought, or laid before any woin.an de- 
livered of child in the place of her natural 
child, so far forlh as .1 can know and 
understand. Also I will not use any kind 
of sorcery or incantation in the time of 
the travail of any woinan.’^ The word 
changeling, in its inodeni acceptation, 
iinplie.s one almost an idiot, evincing what 
was once the popular creed on this sub- 
ject, for as all the frail children w^ere a 
little backward of their tongue and seem- 
ingly idiots, therefore, stunted and idoti- 
cai children were supposed changelings. 

This superstition has not escaped the 
learned .Morcsin : ‘‘ Papains credit alba- ; 
las Miiliores, ot id genus Larvas, pueros j 
integros anferre, aliosiiuo suggerere inons- ; 
triiosos, et debiles multis partibiis; ant ad 
Raptisterium aliis cornmutare ; ant ad 
Teinpli introituin.” Papatus, p. 130. 
It was thought that fairies could only 
change tlioir w^eakly and starveling 
eh'es for the more robu.st offspring 
of 111011 before baptism, whence the 
custom in the Highlands. One of the 
methods of discovering whether a child 
belongs to the fairies or not, is printed in 
a book ontitle<l “ A Pleasant Treatise of 
Witchcraft,” 1673. In the highlands of 
Scotland, as Pennant informs ns, children 
are w'atched till the cliristcning is over, 
lest they shonld bo stolen or changed by 
the fairies. This belief w-as entertained 
by the ancients. Something like this ob- 
tained in Kiigliind. Orogory mentions 
' an ordinarie superstition of the old ! 
w’ives, wdio dare not intrust a childe in a 
cradle by it.self alone without a candle.” 
This he attrihute.s to their fear of night- 
hags. In the ” Centle Slionherd,” Panidy 
describing Mause as a "witch, says of her : 

” At midnight hour.s o’er the kirk-yard 
sVie raves, 

And bowks unchristeiPd W'cans out of 
their graves.” 

To this not ion Shakespear allinles when he 
niakes Henry IV"., sp«?aking of Hotspur, 
in comparison w-ith his own profligate son, 
say as follows ; 

‘*0 that it could be provM 

That sonic night-tripping fairy had ex- 
chang'd. 

In c rad le-cl oaths our children wdierethey 

And eallM mine Percy, hi.s Plantaganet ! 

Then would I have his Harry, and he 
mine.” 

Spenser lias the like thought in the first 
book of the “ Kaery Oueeiie ” : 

” From thence a faii y tliec unweeting 
reft 

There as thou slcp’st in tender swad- 
ling band, 


And her base Elfin brood there f6r thee 
left, 

Such rneu do changelings call, so 
chang’d by fairy theft.” 

Willis rol:ite.s a singular anecdote : — 
* Vpon an extra ot din ary accident which 
befel me in my swadling cloatlis. When 
we come to years, \vc are commonly told of 
what befel us in our irifancie, if the same 
w’erc more than ordinary. Such an acci' 
dent (by lelation of others) befel me with- 
in a few dales after my birth, whilst my 
mother lay in of me being her second child, 
\vhon I Tvas taken out of the bed by her 
side, and by my snddain and fierce cry- 
ing recovered again, being found sticking 
between the beds head and the wall : and 
if 1 had not cryed in that manner as I 
did, our gossips had a conceit that T had 
been quite carried aw'ay by the fairies 
they know not whither, and some elfe or 
changeling (as they call it) laid in my 
room.” He himself, however, discredit- 
ing the gossips’ account, attrihiitos this 
attempt to the devil. “Certainly, that 
attempt of stealing me away as soone as 
I w'as borne (whatever the mid wives talk 
of it) eaino from the malice of that arch- 
enemy of mankind, who is continually 
going about seeking whom ho may betray 
and devonre.” He concludes, “ blessecl 
be the fjord our most gracious God, that 
disappointed them then, and hath ever 
since preserved and kept mee from his 
manifold plots siml stratagems of destruc- 
tion : so as now' in the seventieth yeare of 
mine age, T yet live to praise and niagni- 
fie his wonderfiill mercie.s to\vard.s me in 
this behalfe.” Mmrnt Tnhor, 1631), p. 92. 
Oay, in liis fable of the “ Mother, Kurse, 
and Fairy,” laughs thus at the superstiti- 
ous idea of changelings. A fairy’s tongue 
is the veliicle of his elegant ridicule : 

“ Whence sprung the vain conceited lye 
That we the worid with fools supplyo? 
AVhat ! give onr sprightly race away 
For tlie dull helpless sons of clay 1 
Resides, by partial fondness shown, 
Hike yon, we doat upon onr own. 
AVhere oyer yet was found a mother 
AVho’d give her booby for another? 
And should w'e change with human 
breed, 

AVell might w'c pass for fools indeed.” 

Pennant, speaking of “ the Fairy Oak,” 
of which also ho exhibits a portrait, re- 
lates (179()) this curious circumstance re- 
specting it : “ Jn this very century, a poor 
cottager, wdio lived near the sxjot, had a 
child w'ho grow uncommonly peevish; the 
parents attributed this to the fairies, and 
imagined that it was a changeling. They 
took the child, put it in a cradle, apd left 
it all night beneath the tree, in hopes 
tliat hflwydd tey or fairy family, or 
the fairy folk, would restore their own be- 
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fore m(*‘niog. When morning came, they 
found the child perfectly (juiet, so went 
away witli it, quite confirmed in their 
belief.’^ Tour in Scotlandy 1796, p. 257. 

CharactSy or Characters. — 
Characts seem to have been charms in the 
form of inscriptions. “ That iie use ne 
hide ne charme, ne characte.” Dugdale^s 
Or?’f/. Jurid.y p. 81. 80 Glower : 

“ With his cai recte would him en- 
chaunte.” 

‘‘ Through his carectos and figures.** 

‘‘ And his carectc as ho wa.s tawglit 
He rad.** 

Ponfessio AviantiSy Books i. and vi. In 
“Dives and Pauper/'* 1193, sign. C 2, wo 
find censured : “ Channos in gaderiug of 
herbe.s, or hangyngo of scrowos aboute 
man or woman or childc or beest for any 
■sekuesso witli any scriptui'c or figures 
and carectes, but if it ho Pater Noster, 
Ave, or tlie Credo, or holy wordes of the 
Gospel, or of holy Wryt, for devocion nat 
for curiousite, and only with the tokene 
<)f the Jioly Crosse.** In the “ Burnynge 
of Paules Church,** loGl, the aiitlior 
(Bishop Pilkington) writes: — “What 
wicked blindness is this than, to thinke 
that wearing prayers written in rolles 
about with tlieym, as S. Johns Gospel!, 
the length of onr Ijord, the measure of 
cur liadye, or other like, thei shall die 
no sodaiii death, nor he hanged, or yf ho 
be hanged, he sliall not die. There is to 
maiiye suclio, though ye laugh, and beleve 
it not, iin<l not baid to sliewe thoni w-iih a 
wet finger.** Our autiior continues to ob- 
serve that onr devotion ought to “ staiido 
in depo sighes and grouinges, wyth a full 
■consideration of our miserable state and 
Goddes majestye, in the heart, and not in 
ynke or oapor ; not in haiigyng written 
.scrolles about the nocko, but lamentingo 
anfeignedlye our sy lines from the hart.** 

Tn the Earl of Nortliampton*s “ Dc* 
feiisative '* we lead : - “ One of the 

Rcystors which served under the Ferncho 
Aflmirall, at the Siege of Poictiers, 
was found after he was dead, to 
liavc about bis iiecke a purse of 
talfata, and within the same a piece of 
parchment full of characters in Hebrew'^; 
beside many cycles, semieirclos, tryangles, 
<fec. w’ith su lid vie sliort cutlos and shred- 
dings of the Psalmes. Dens misercatnr 
nostri,* Ac. ^ Augelis sni.s niandavit de 
to,* &c. ^ Super A.spideiii et Basilis- 

cum,* A(*., as if the prophecies wiiich pro- 
perly belong to Cliriste, might be wrested 
to the safeguard and defence of every 
private man.*’ Dcfnisatircy 1583, sign. 
0 4 verso, quoting llisfoire des Troubles^ 
liyre viii. Lodge, speaking of curi- 
osity, says: “ Tf you long to know 

this slave, you shall never take him 
without a book of cliaracters in his 


bosomo. Promise to bring him to Treasure 
trove, and he wull .sell his land for it, 
but he will be cousened. Bi-ing him but a 
table of led, with crosses, (and Adonai or 
Elohim written in it), he tliinks it will 
heal the ague.” Wits Mlscric, 1596. sign. 
C 2. Baniesoy says: “Neither doth fan- 
cie only cause, hut also as easily cure dis- 
eases; as I may justly refer all magical 
and jiigling cures thereunto, performed, 
as is thought, by saints, images, relicts, 
holy-waters, shrines, avemarys, crucifixes, 
benedictions, charms, characters, .sigils of 
the planets, and of the signs, inverted 
words, Ac., and therefore all sucli cures 
are rather to bo ascribed to the force of 
the imagination, than any virtue in them, 
(u* their rings, amulets, lamens,” Ac. 
Wmiuiholofji(iy 1668, p. 289. Andrews 
tells us that “ on all the old houses 
.still existing in Edinburgh, tlioro are 
remains of talis manic or cahalistical 
characters, which tlie superstition of ear- 
lier ages bad csnised to he engraven on 
their fronts. These were generally com- 
posed of some text of scriDtiire, of the 
name of God, or, perhaps, of an emblem- 
atic roproscritation of the Resina ection.” 
Contiuuotion of Jlennj. “ To t his kind,** 
says Bingham, quoted by Bourne- “ be- 
long all ligatures and remedies, wliich the 
.Schools of .Physitians reject and condemn ; 
ivhether in inchantments or in certain 
marks, wdiich they call characters, or in 
some other things w’hich are to be hanged 
and bound about the body, and kept in 
a dancing posture. Such are ear-rings 
hanged upon the tip of each ear, and 
rings made of an ostriche*s bones for the 
finger: or, when you aro told, in a fit of 
convulsions or sluirtness of breath, to hold 
your left thumb with your right hand.’* 
Antiq. VuJq, 1725, xxv. “ It is recorded in 
divers jvutbors (notes Mason) that in the 
image of Diana, wdiich was worshipped at 
Ephesus, tlioro were certaino obscure 
words or sentences, not agreeing together, 
nor depending one upon another: much 
like unto riddles written upon the feete, 
girdle and crowmo of the said Diana : the 
wdiich, if a man did use, having written 
them out, and carrying them about him, 
bee should have go-od lucke in all his busi- 
nesses : and hereof sprung the proverbo 
Fjpheshc. Litera\ where one useth any- 
thing which bringeth good successe.” Our 
author also iiientions the superstition of 
“Curing Diseases wuth certain wordes or 
characters.” Anoiowie of Sorceric, 1612, 
90. Compare Dr. Fnrnivall’s PoJliicnl, 
Rfliqiousy and Lore Voems, 1866, p. 33, 
and Love Charms, infra. 

Charms.- -A charm has been defined 
to be “ a form of word or letters, repeated 
or written, whereby strange tilings are 
pretended to be done, beyond the ordinary 
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power of Nature.^' Mason derived the 
term from tlie Latin carmen (a verse or 
incantation). Lodge, speaking of \y- 
iiig, says: “He will tell you that a 
league from Poitiers, neere to Crontelles, 
there is a familie, that by a speciall grace 
from the father to the sonne, can hcale 
the bytin g of mad dogs : and that there is 
another companie and sorte of people 
called sauveurs, that have Saint Cathe- 
rines Wheelo in the pallate of their 
mouthes, that can healo the stinging of 
serpents.” Wits Misnir.^ 159(>, pp. 12, 
3r>. Felix, ill his Anglo-Saxon Life 
of St. Guthlac (a.i). 7-19, or circa), de- 
scribes the cure of a inan, whose liesh had 
festered through a prick from a thorn in 
the foot, by putting on the saint’s gar- 
ment. The biographer tells ns in perfect 
good faith, that “no sooner was he (the 
patient) attired in tlie garment of so great 
a man, but the wound could not abide it : 
and lo ! this same thorn, as an arrow 
speeds from tlie bow, so did it ily from 
the man, and go to a distance; and imme- 
diately at tlie same time all the swelling 
and all the wound departed from liinl, 
and he presently conversed with the lioly 
inaii with blytho mood.” Was this a 
physical or moral euro? For the sake of 
juxtaposition, the recovery of the Saxon 
boatman, “whose eyes had been for twelve 
months overspread with the white speck 
and dimness,” by dropping on the attlicted 
organs some salt which the saint liad con- 
secrated, may be cited as a fair specimen 
of the credulity of former ages- a credu- 
lity after all, however, searcoly more gross 
tlian that we see at present aroninl ns. 
Gaule eminires “ AVhethor pericepts, amu- 
lets, pradisci rials, phylacteries iiiootories 
ligatures, suspensions, charms, and speJs, 
had ever been used, applyed, or carried 
about, but for inagick and astrologioy 
Their supposed efficacy ('iu curing diseases 
and preventing of perils) being taught 
from their fabrication, corifigin-ation, and 
confection, under such and such sydereal 
aspects, conjunctions, constellations.” 
His preceding observations upon alchymy 
are too pointed and sensible not to be re- 
tained : “ AVhethor alchymie (that entic- 
ing yet nice harlot) had made so inanv 
foolos and beggars, had she not clothed 
or painted herself with such astrological 
phrases and magical practises? But I let 
this kitchen magick or chimney astrology 
pjisse. The sweltering drudges and smoky 
scullions (if they may not bring in new 
fuel to the fire) are soon taught (by their 
past observed follv) to ominate their own 
late repentance. But if they will obsti- 
nately persist, in hope to soil their smoak, 
let others beware liow they buy it too 
dear,” Mag^ast romancer posed, p. 192. 


Take the following passage : — V Others 
that tlioy may colourably and cunningly 
hide their grosse ignorance, when thejf 
know not the cause of the disease, referre 
it unto charines, witchcrafts, magnifical 
incantations, and sorcerio, vainely and 
with a brazen forehead afKrming that 
there is no way to help them, but by 
! characters, circles, figure-castings, exer-- 
cismes, coiijuralioms, and other impious- 
and godlcsso mcaiies. Others .set to sale,, 
at a great price, cert ai no amulets of gold 
and silver, stamped under an appropriate- 
; and .selected constellation of Uie planets,, 
with .some magical character, shamelessly' 
boasting that they Avill cure all di.sca.ses,. 
and worke f know not what other wtJii- 
ders.” The author concludes with the 
i very sensible observation of “ a groat 
j learned Clarke in oiir hind, wlio in » 
danngcrous sicknes.se, being moved hy 
some friends to use an unlettered Kmpe- 
ricke, ^ Nay, (jnoth he, I have lived all 
my life by the Booke, and T. u ill now (God 
willing) likewise dye by the Booke.” — Br- 
ware of Tick-rnrsrs, l(>0r>, p. 1(3 (a caveat 
against unskilful doctors). One of our 
eaiT>' medical men, who turned aiitlun*, 
favours us witli si.me information under 
the yiresent head, which may he w'orth pre- 
serving : “If we cannot moderate tlie.se 
perturbations of the miiido, by reason 
and porswasioiKs, or by alluring their (the 
! patients) inindes anotluM- way, we may 
I politikely confinne tlunn in their fantasies, 
i that wee may the bettor fasten .some cure 
i upon them ; as CoMstantimis vM’ricanus (if 
I it he hi.s booke which is insertod unioug 
i Galen’s AAhirks, do liifainl atiotie, Adjiira- 
tione, tVc.) aflirmeth, and practi.s(*d with 
good .successe, upon one who wois impotens 
ad Vruerem, and thought himself be- 
« itched therewith, by reading unto him 
a fooli.sli medicine out of Cleopatra, nnule 
with a crowes gall and oylo : whei-eof llio- 
patient took .so great conceit that, upon 
the use of it, he pre.sontly recovered his 
strength and abilitio againe. The like 
opinion is to bee helde of those superstiti- 
ous remedies wdiicli have crept into our 
possession, of charine.s, exorcj.smes, con- 
( stellations, characters, pericepts, amulets, 
imaniso, h olio- water, clouts cro.ssed ana 
folded supei stitinusly, repeating of a eer- 
taine number and forme of prayers or .Avo 
Marios, offering to cortaine saintes, * ♦ * 
through the wedding ring, and a hundred 
such like toyes and gambols ; which when 
they prevaile in the cure of disease.s, it is. 
not for any supernatural! vertue in them,, 
either from God or the Divell, although 
pt/haps the Divell may have a coMateiall 
intent or worke therein, namely, to draivo 
us into superstition, but by reason of the 
confident peiswasion which melancholike 
and passionate people may have in them; 
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accorclitig to the saying of Avicen, that the 
ponfidence of the patient in the nieanes 
iis^ is oftentimes more available to cure 
diseases then all other remedies whatso- 
ever/^ J 01 den’s tSuffocation of the 
lUothery lOOih, p. ‘24, In liell’s MS. Dis- 
course of Witchcraft .1 find the following : 
“28, Guard against devilish charms for 
men or beasts. There are many sorce- 
ries practised in our day, against wliich I 
would on this occasion bear my testimony, 
and do therefore seriously ask you, wliat 
is it you mean by your observation of 
times and seasons as lucky 01 * unluclc5'? 
AVhat moan you by your many spells, 
verses, words, so often lepea ted, said 
fasting, or going backward? flow mean 
you to have success by can ying about with 
you certain lierbs, plants, ajul brandies of 
trees? Why is it, that fearing ceitain 
events, you do use such superstitious 
means to prevent them, by laying bits of 
timber at doors, carrying a liible meerly 
for a cimrm without any iarthor nse of it? 
AVhat intend ye by opposing witchcraft to 
witchcraft, in siidi rort that when ye sup- 
pose one to bo bewildied. yo endeavour 
bis relief by burnings, bottles, borse-slioes 
and such-libo magical ceremonies? How 
think ye to have secrets revealed unto you, 
your doubts resolved, and your miiid.s iu- 
formed, by tn ruing a sieve or a key? or 
to discover by basons and glasses jiow 
you shall be related before yim die? Or 
do you think to escape the guilt of sorcery, 
who let your Bible fall open on puriioso 
to determine wliat the state of your 
souls ^ is, by tlie first word ye liglit 
upon ?” 

Gay, in his “ Pastorals,’’ mentions the 
superstitious sowing of liempseed : 

“ At eve last Midsum ucr no sleep I 
sought, 

But to the field a bag of liempseed 
brought ; 

— I scatter’d round the seed on every side. 

And 11)100 times in a trembling accent 
cried, 

‘ This hemp-seed with my virgin hand 
I sow , 

Who sliall my true love be, the crop 
shall mow ; 

I straight look’d back, and, if iny eyes 
speak truth. 

With his keen scythe behind 1110 came 
the youth. 

* With my sharp heel I three time.s mark 
the grouncl, 

And turn me tlu'ice around, around, 
around.’ ” 

Chaucer, in Troilus and Crease-id c, 
writes : 

“ But canst thou playinraket to and fro. 

Nettle in, docke out, now this, now that^ 
Pandare — ” 


It appears from a communication to 
“ Notes and Queries,” that fiiction with 
a dock-leaf was then (as it is still) held in 
Northumberland to bo a specific for the 
sting of a nettle. 1’he charm to bo re- 
peated, while the rubbing process i.s pro- 
ceeding, is : 

“ Nettle in, dock out, 

Dock in, nettle out, 

Nettle in, dock out, 

Dock rnb nettle out.” 

First Series, 111, 133. The remedy is men- 
tioned by Fraiince in the 'fliird Part of the 
Countess of Pembroke’s Yvyclinrch, 1592. 
The subsequent dm rnis were found by Mr. 
Brand in his Physical MS. of 1475 ; 

“A (Jhnrme to staunch Blond. 

Jesus that was in Bethleem born, and 
baptyzed was in tlie tinmen Jon Jane, as 
stonte the water at hys coniyng, so stente 
the blood of tbys Man N. thy servvaunt,. 

tborw the vertu of thy holy Name Jesii 

• - and of thy Cosyii sweto St. Jon. And 
sey thys charine fyve tymes with fyve 
Pater Nosters, in the wor.schcp of the fyve 
woiindys.” 

“ For Fcccr. 

Wryt thys wordys on a lorell ief ^ 
Ysiiiael ^ Ysmael adjnro vos per 

Arigolum ut soporotur iste Homo N. and 
ley thys lef under hys liead that he Avote 
not thcrof, and lot hym ete Bet use oft and 
dryiik Ip’o seed snial groumlen in a morter 
and temper yt with ale.” 

‘*.1 Charmc to draw out Yren de QuarelL 

Tiongius Milos Kbreus peremssit latus 
Domini uostri Jesu Obristi ; Sanguis exuit 
otiam latus; ad so traxit Uiiicea pJp tetra- 
gi'amaton Messyas Sotlier lOnianuel 
pfp Saboath pJp Adonay Unde sicut 
verba ista fueriint. verba Ciiristi, sic e.xoat 
ferrum istnd sivo qua roll um ah isto 
Cbristiario. Amen. And sey tbys ebanue 
five tymes in the worschij) of the fyve 
W’oundys of Chiist.’ 

See also the Charms in Harl. MS. 
fol. 215 verso. Whit ford, in his 
U’o#7c for liouschnldcrSf 1530, obseiwes : 
“ The charmer is a good ma or a 
good Avoina tfe taketh here a peco of whyte 
bree<l/ & sayth ouor that breed iiotbynge 
but ouely y“ Pat. nr. it maketh a cros.sQ 
vpoii y® breed / wliiche tliyiiges beii all 
good/ than doth he iiothynge els but lay 
y° pece of breed vntoye tutlie yt akelh or 
vnto ony otlier sore / tiirnyiige y« crosse 
vnto y® sore or dysease / so is y® ]>ersone 
healed.” The writer calls this practice 
“ euyll &dapuable,” Ed. 1533, sign. C. 
2 verso. In Bale’s “ Interlude concerning 
Nature, Moses, and Christ,” 1538, idola- 
try is described with the following quali- 
ties : — 
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Mennes fortunes she cau tell; 

8he craii by sayenge her Ave Maryo, 

And by other char rues of sorcerye, 
Ease men of the toth ake by and bye 
Yea, and fatche the Devyll from Hell. 
And tlie same personage says : 

With holy oylo and Water 
.1 can so cloync and clatter, 

That 1 can at the latter 

Many sutelties contryve : 

I can worke u'yles in battell, 
if I blit ones do spattle 
I can make come and cattle 

I hat they shall never thryve. 

* * * * * it 

When ale is in the fat, 

Jf the brnar please me nat 
Tlie cast shall fall down flat 

And never have any strength : 

No man shall tonne nor bake 
Nor nieate in season make 
Jf I agaynst him take 

But lose his labour at length. 
****** 

Theyr wells f can up drye, 

Cause trees and heroes to dj'e 
And slee all pulteryo 

AVhereas men doth me move : 
I can make stoles to dauiice 
And earthen pottes to prannoe, 

That none shall them enhaunce, 

And 1 do but cast iny glove. 

3 have charmes for the ploughe, 

And also for trie cowghe 
She shall, gyve my Ike ynowgho 
So long as I am pleased : 

Apace tlie my 11 shall go 
So Khali the credle do 
And tlie inusterde (juerne also 
No man therwyth dyseased. 

— Edit. lot)2, sign. C 1-2. These specifics 
appear to partake, like others mentioned 
above wndov litnlrs(ju<\ of a semi-serious 
charactei'. Lord Northampton inquires: 
‘•What g«)dly reason can any man alyve 
allodgo why Mother Joane of Stowe, 
speaking these w-ordes, and neyther moro 
nor lesse, 

Our Lord w’as the first Man, 

That ever thorno prick’d upon : 

It never blysted nor it never bolted, 
And I pray Clod, nor ibis not may. 

should cure either boasts, or men and 
women from diseases?” Defenmtke, 1583, 
sign. 004. Buttes, in his DyMs Dry 
Dinner, 1590, assorts that “If one eato 
three small pomegranate flowers (they 
say) for an whole yeare he shall be safe 
from all maner of eye-sore,” And 
that “ It hiitii bene and yet is a thing 
W’hich superstition hath belceued, that 
the body anoynted with the iuyee of cicli- 
ory is very availeabic to obtaine the 


faiiour of great persons,” King* James 
enumerates * Such kiude of cluirmesi 
as Commonly daft wdves use for healing 
forspoken gowks” (by goods be means here 
cattle) “ for preserving tlioni from evill 
eyes, by knitting roun trees, or siindrie 
kiiui ot herbes, to the haire or tailes of the 
goodcs, by curing the worme, by stem- 
ming of blooil ; by healing of horse crookes, 
by turning of the riddle: or by doing of 
such like innumerable things by words, 
w'itliout applying anything ineoto to the 

{ )art offended, as me<licinors doe: or else 
)y staying married folkes to have natur- 
ally adoe with other, by knitting so many 
knots upon a point at the time of their 
marriage.” Demonology, p. 100. Cam- 
den tells us that “ to prevent kites from 
stealing their chicken, they hang up in 
the house the shells in w’hicli the chickens 
were hatched.” Gough’s edit. 1789, iii., 
059. Lamharde, speaking of Koiusing, 
Kent, tells us that the farmers of that 
neighbourhood used to offer corn to the 
image of Edith, daughter of King Edgar, 
and Prioress of Wilton in Wiltshire, to 
protect their crops from mildew and other 
mishaps, and that the j)riost w'onld take 
a. handful of the quantity (keepiii”: the 
rest liimself, says laimbarde), sprinklo it 
with holy water, mumble a lew words of 
conjuration over it, ami then deliver it to 
the bringor to mingle with tlie Avhole har- 
vest, to wliich it was supposed and pre- 
tended to communicate a sort of sanctity. 
Fcnmihulalion of Kent, 1570, od. 1826, 
p. 457-8, Sir Thomas Browne mentions a 
rural charm against dodder, tetter, and 
strangling weeds, by placing a chalked 
tile at the fouj' corners, and one in the 
middle of the fields, which, though ridi- 
culous in the intention, was rational in 
the contrivance, and a good way to diffuse 
the magic through all parts of the area 
Quincunx Arlfficiolly Confide red, p. 111. 
J do not recollect to have seen tlie follow- 
ing mentioned among jesloratives ex- 
cept in one of Wobstei's plays, Lao- 
dumia, in a mock-epistle to Protesi- 
laus, says that when slie faints , 

“ Under my nose they burn a feather, 
And old sliocs too with other leatlior, 

--Ovidias Exnlans, 1073, v. 51. The fol- 
lowing rural charms are found in Her- 
rick : 

“This .rio toll ye by the ivay, 
Maidens, when ye leavens lay, 

Crosse your dow, and your disi)atch 
Will be better for your batch.” 

“In the morning when yo rise, 

Wash your hands and cleanse your eyes. 
Next bo sure ye liave a care 
To disperse the water farre 

For as farre as that doth light 
So farre keeps the evil spnght,” 
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“If yft feare to be affrighted, 

, When ye are (by chance) benighted : j 
* In your pocket, for a trust | 

Carrie nothing but a crust : ' 

For that liolie piece of bread 
Charmes tlie danger and the dread.’* 
Some other metrical charms noticed by 
Pepys in his Piary. under Dec. 31, 1604-5, 
(may here be introcluced : 

“Unto the Virgin :Mary our Saviour 
was born, 

And on liis head he wore the crown of 
thorn ; 

If von believe this true and mind it 
well, j 

This hurt will never fester, nor yet ; 
swell.’* 

The following one is for a scald or burn : 

“ Thcj'e came three angels out of the 
west, 

One brought fire and two brought frost : 
Out fire, and in frost, 

In the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.** 

“Christ was of a virgin born, 

And ho was pi icked by a thorn ; 

And it did neither bell nor swell, 

As I trust in Jesus this never will.** 

In “Trinum Magicum,” p. 109, it is said: 

“ Herbam Urticaiii tenons in nianii cum 
rnillcfolio, scour us est ab onini inetu, et 
ab Omni phantasinatc.*’ 

Sliaw gives the following account, from 
personal observation, of some physical 
cliarins used in his tiiiie in Moray. In 
hectic and consumptive diseases they 
pared the nails of the fingers and toes of 
the patient, put these parings into a rag 
cut from his clothes, then waved their 
hand with the rag thrice round his head, 
crying Dco.s' .so//, after which they buried 
the rag in .some nnkiiown |)laco. Pliny, 
in his “ Natural History,*’ mentions it as 
practised by the m.'igiciaiis or Druids of 
his time. Wlioii a contagious disea.se en- 
tered among tlie cattle, the fire was ex- 
tinguished in some villages round; then 
they forced fire with a wlieel or by rub- 
bing a piece of dry wowl upon another, 
and therewith burned .luniper in the stalls 
of t he cat tie, tliat the smoke might purify 
the air about them : they likewise poiled 
juniper in water, which they sprinkled 
upon the cattle; this done, the fires in the 
houses Avero rekindled from tlie forced 
fire. It was, no <lonl»t, a Druid custom. 
Hist, of Moray, p. 2'18. Coles says: “It 
IS said that if a handfull of arsmart be put 
under the saddle, upon a tired horKe*s 
back, it will make him travaile fresh and 
lustily : If a footman take mugwort and 
put into his shoe.s in the morning, lie may • 
gOG forty miles before noon and not he | 
weary. The .seeil of flea bane (says ho) j 
streAved betAveen the sheets canseth chas- j 
tity. If one that hath eaten comin doe i 


but breathe on a painted face, the colour 
Avill vanish aAV’ay straight. The seeds of 
clocks tyed to the left arme of a Avomau 
do lielpe barrene.sse. All kinde of docks 
have tliis property, that what flesh, or 
meat, is sod therewith, though it be nev'cr 
so ohi, har<l, or tough, it will become ten- 
der and meet to be oaten. Calamint will 
recover stinking meat, if it be laid amongst 
it Avhilst it i.s raw. The often smelling to 
basil hreedeth a scorpion in tlie brain. 
That the root of male-piony dryed, tied 
to the neck, doth liclp the incubus, which 
wo call the mare, 'rhal if maids will take 
AA'ild tansey, and lay it to soake in hutter- 
milke nine days, and wa.sh their faces 
therewith, it will malco them look very 
faire** ( - a belief, Avhi<‘h i.s silso held in 
respect to May dew, as elsewhere stated). 
Infrn. to the Knovlcdyc of J*lan(s, 1650, 
p 08. “ Dow cakes with lioney were 

giv’cn to tlio.so wlio entererl Troplio- 
nins* Cave, to free tliem from anv^ 
mischiefs from the phantoms whicti 
.should appear. Loier’s Tn'otise of 
Spertres^ 1005, p. 130. Pulbianns say.s, 
that Avhere Purslain is laid in tlie bed, 
those in it will not he di.stuihed by any 
vision that night. A iliainoml fastened 
to the left arm, so ns to touch tlio skin, 
prevents all noctnriml fears 'Po e.spel 
phantom.s and rid people of folly, take the 
precious stone chrysolite, set it in gold, 
and let them weave it about em.** Ostancs 
the magician proscribed the dipping of 
our feet in the morning in liuman urine 
as a pre.seryative arioinst charms. War- 
ner, speaking of the old register of 
Chn.st Churcli, nant.s, tells us rliat 
it contains some curious I'oceipts of 
tho^ seyenteeii til contu.''y in certain ra.se.s 
of indi.spo.sit ion, which lii.s delicacy, how- 
ever, forbad him to make pubbe. Ilunw- 
shire, 1795, 111, 131. 

Mungo Park obseiwes in liis Travels 
in the interior of Africa tliat white 
chicken tied by the leg to a branch 
of a particular tree Ava.s thought by 
the people tliere to secure a pro.sjier- 
ous issue to one’s journey. ‘ Homer 
relates how Autolycns’s .sons sliiUiiched 
Uly.sse.s*s blood, flowing from a wonnd he 
receh'ed in hunting a wild boar, by a 
ehai ni ; the same is ohsorved by Pliny, who 
adds farther that ‘.sic riieophra.stu,s ischi- 
diacos siinari, Cato pnxlidit hixatis mem- 
bris carmen aiixiliari, Marcus Varro pod 
agris * : it was reported by Theophrastus, 
that the hip-gout was cured in the same 
manner ; by Cato, that a charm would re- 
lieve any member out of joint ; aiul by 
Marcus Varro, tliat it won hi cure the 
i gout in the feet. Chiron in Pindar is 
I said to use the same remedy in some dis- 
j tempo r.s, hut not in all.” — Potter\s (ireek 
i Antiq. i., 355. Gro.so observes that “ Cer- 
i tain herbs, stones, and other substances, 
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as also particular words written on parch- 
ment, as a chanii, have the property of 
preserving men from wounds in the midst 
of n battle or ougageiiieiit. This was so 
universally erodired. that an oath was 
adniirustorcKl to persons going to fight ii 
legal duel, ‘ that they had no charm, lie 
heih of virtue.' The power or rendering 
themselve.s invulncrabie is still, believed by 
the Germans; it is performed by divers 
charms and cereinonios : and so firm is 
their belief of its efllcaoy, that they will 
vatber attribute any hurt they may re- 
cei^'e, after its performance, to some omis- 
sion in the performance, than defect in its 
virtue." 

In the '‘Daily Telegraph" news- 
paper for Decemlier lltb, 1867,^ occuis 
this extraordinary piece of intelligence; 

On the Dtli iiist., before the magistrates 
at Plymouth, a respectably dressed woman 
niinied Mary Catharine Murray, and who 
is about lifty years of age, was charged, 
under a warrant, with having ‘unlaw- 
fully ii.^ed certain subtle moans and de- 
viec.s, to wit by a niece i)f parolimeiit called 
a charm, an(i other subtle means to de- 


ceive and impose on one of her Majesty's j aiui 

subjects iiame<l Tlionias Kendle,' The i J 


The things I bought for you cos^ mo 6^, 
and that will make £3 9s. \ou must have 
the things, and I should not send to you, 
but I am out of money, and the articles 
will be waiting at the station for mo on 
Fridav, so if you will remit mo the money 
by the rotiirii of post, I will send it to 
vou oil Saturday, as you must put it on on 
Sunday, and also begin to use the pow- 
ders on that day. He sure you do not 
fail to send mo an answer by return ot 
post, and believe me to remain yours truly, 
Si C MI'KIivy.’ His wife had to take the 
medicine in a glass in the morning and 
i evening. 'Hie packets of powder were to 
be'hurnt in the fire, one in the morning 
I and the oilier in the evening. His wito 
' took all the modicinc, and she was at pre- 
1 sent worse. About two mouths attenvai'ds. 

' the prisoner came to his house. She had 
i a glass of water, and he saw some shadows, 
i in the water, and at her bidding bis wife 
'■ took up a poker an<l smashed the glass, 

I The prisoner said she had seen a man and 
I woman in tlie water, ami the woman was. 
! the worst. She gave thorn a piece ot 
parchment, on which were ligures ot the 
i planets and ext raids from foreign lan- 
• ^ - - wife nas to wear. I he 



and a nephew of his recommended him to ; v ' r v 
go to llic prisoner, as he was sure she, | she believed 111 
being wise, could cure the old woman, i I . .. /'.I 

Rendle went to tlie prisoner's iioiiso 


went to tiie prisoner's nonso in 
Plymontli on the 7tii of August. She 
asked him what ho was come foi and ho 
sai«l, * People toll me (hat my wife is ill- 
wished.' Prisoner a.sked him hi.s ago, and 

ho told lier 09. She opened a large book 

lier in ino or three weeks, provided he 
him if he came for himself or any other 
person. Ho said luj had come tor his wife. 
She asked him his wife's age, and he said 
Oli next darmary. She said she could cure 
her in two or tlueo weok.s, pr<»vided he 
paid her one' guinea to begin with. Pri- 
soner said his wife liad to go and see the 
planets, ami would have to go into the 
churchyard and gatlier .some herbs for 
twenty-one nighis. She promised to send 
.some medicine, and took down liis address, 
and he then left. The following letter 
was sent to him about a week after: ‘ Sir 
and Madam- I find that it will be need- 
ful for you to have some powdi.ws to use, 
and a. packet to wear. 1 liavo sent for the 
ar ' ' 
cost 
to _ 

wdll make 42 in the whole, and the packet, ] 
^ or the skin which makes the packet, will l 
cost me 21s. That wdll last you as long j 


were i>leased to 
niece said she 

had frcMpiently seen the prisoner for the 
purpose of returning empty bottles, and 
also to get medicine. Tlio jirisoner had 
given her mot hor-i 11 -law some powdins to 
burn in her own room, whicli the prisoner 
said ivould do jier good. The prisoner told 
Iier that her mother-in-law was ill-wished, 
and afterwards said she was bewitched. 
Her mother-in-law had had Die narish d(>o- 
tor at Modbnry attending her. The- 
Mayor ; Ts the money paid to the prisoner 
the scrapings this old man has got to- 
gether? AVitness : A"es, sir; he has 10s. a 
week. The prisoner ordered the 91st 
Psalm to be roail when (he last powder 
packet was sent. The peison that burnt 
the poivder ivas to read the Psalm. Iho- 
prisonei' generally sent two jiackets at a 
time with the bottles. The prisoner denied 
saying anything about the Psalms, _ or 


ind a packet to wear. 1 have sent for the han cured ivir. Ken dies niece or p<ut 
irticles to make the powders. They will i Magistrate; Was there any clnu 
pst me Is. each powder, and you will need j li* 3 Soner : jNo, sir. / 

o use tw'o a day for three weeks. That ! short deliberation, the Mayor said, 


. about the woman being bewitched, ^le 
i powders sent wpre for her to smell. bhO' 
lia(i cured Mr. llendle's niece of paralysis. 

any cliarm in 
After a 

, . - W 

as the prisoner had only just been appre- 
hended, the Bench thought it right not 
to deal with the case then, and therefore- 


as you live, if it should be 80 years longer. ' would remand her until Thursday next,. 
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Bail was refused.*’ Such examples of ig- 
norance in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century seem to shew that the time 
has come for initiating a. general system 
of lay-education among the people. The 
subject of charms is one on which several 
volumes might bo written. The nine 
series of “Notes and Queries” already 
completed coiitain a vast assemblage of 
material and illustration ; and every week 
adds to the store. Fortunately, the ex- 
cellent indexes supplied to that useful 
periodical render it worse than supcrilu- 
ous to ti'an.sphuit hither more than occa- 
sional passages, hi the “ Saxon licecli- 


and Nursery Tales,” 1849, and from Haz- 
litt’s Proverbs^ 1882. 

Chase. —A point at the game of ten- 
nis beyond that struck by the adversary. 
Halliwell in v. 

Chasing: the Cheese.- -At Bird- 

lip, near Clieltenliam, there is an ancient 
anniversary observance so termed. Its 
origin is not known, but it may be sug- 
gested that it lias sonic consanguinity with 
an episode or traditional incident nar- 
rated in the Oofhamiie Toics, attributed 
to Andrew Borde, whore the fourth story 
deals with a man of Gotham, who went to 
Nottingham to sell cheese, and, descending 



CHESS-rLAYlXU. 

[F I'om mi (uicii'ui MS.) 


doras, and Wart Cunning, and Starcraft,” 
edited by Mr. Cockayne, is a mass of mat- 
ter on this subject. There are some curious 
charms in the “Mountebank's Masue,” 
edited for the Shakespeai’ Society, 1848, 
and ill “ Lancashire Folk-Lore,” 1867. 
See several curious charms against thieves 
in Scot’s Dis(;overy of Witclicraft, b. ii. c. 
17, and particularly St. Aldelbert’s curse 
against them. That (.‘elebrated curse in 
Tristram Shandy, which is an original one, 
still remaining in Rochester Cathedral, is 
nothing to this, which is perhaps the most 
complete of its kind. Some additions to 
this section might easily have been intro- 
duced from Halli well’s “Popular Rhymes 


the hill to Nottiiigham-bridge, one of Iiis 
clieeses fell out t)i the cari, and rolled 
down the hill, AVheroupon, seeing that 
they could run alone, he let loose all the 
others, charging them to meet him in the 
market place. But when ho found they 
were not tliere, all having strayed or been 
taken, he took horse, and rode toward 
York, wliither ho conceived that they 
might have gone. Ilazlitt’s Old Englim 
Jest Books, 1864, iii., 6-7. 

Chatelaine. - An article of use and 
ornament originating with the mediieval 
chatdaim or lady of the chateau. “An 
old marchant had hanging at his girdle, a 
pouch, a spectacle-case, a punniard, a pen 
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and inckhoriie, and a hand-kertcher, with Cherry Pit. — Cherry Pit is a play 
nianv other trinkets besides: which a wherein they pitch cherry-stones into a 
merry companion seeing, said, it was like little hole. It is noticed in Herrick-^s 
a habordasdiers shop of small wares.” — “ Hesperides,” 1(U8. But the earliest 

Coplev'a IV’ifs, Fits, and Fancies, 1595. In allusion to the sport is probably that found 
Eroiiclel’s ‘‘ Pronch Garden,” 1505, in a in the interlude of ‘‘The Worldo and the* 
dialogue describing a lady’s dress, the mis- i Chylde,” 1522 ; 
tress thus addresses her waiting woman : i j the cherv pvtte, 

“ Give me my girdle, and see that all the j j wystell you a fyi te, 

furniture be at it : looke if my cizers, the j Syres, in a wiiylowe ryne.’ ” 

pincers, the pen-knifo, the knife to close ‘ ' \ 

fettors, witli the bodkin, the oar-picker, It is also mentioned by Skelton in 
and the s(?ale be in the case; where is my “ Speke Parot,” written about the same 
purse to weare upon my gowiio,” <S:c. In time. 

Field’s “A Woman’s a AVeather-cocke” act Chess.— This was a Briti.sli or AVelsh 
V. sc. 1, Bollafront is introduced with a game, and is mentioned in the Triads, 
knife liangirig at her girdle, with which The board, on wliicli it was jilayed, v/as 
she threatems to stab herself if her father called tlie fairlhirnl, and one of these was 
forces her to marry any other tlian Scud- held to bo an o.s.soiitial feature in every 
more. This seems to have been a fore- gentleman’s establislinient. Ches-s-boards 
runner of the modern cliatelainos, which were made of wood, hone, or even ivory, 
some years ago were so favourite an article tlie last being Mihiod at three cows or 
of ornament among our country-women, sixty pence. Chess was also a favourite 
and were made receptacles for trinkets, game in mediieval Italy and elsewhere 
keys, scissors, iVc. Mr. Brand had an ohl abroad. 

print of a female foreiKiier entitlcfl Chester. - King, speaking of tlio in- 
Fovm.a Palh^ Muhens Clevensis euntis habitants of Chester, .says, “touching their 
nd foriiin, in which are delineated, a.s housekeeping, it is liovuitiful and compar- 
hangnig from her gird e, her purse, her ^hle with any other shire in the realm: 
keys, and two .sheathed knives. : .,1 weddings 


Cheek.- AIo! ton observes that “ wlien 
the left cheek burnos, it is a. si g no some- 
body talks well of you; but if the right 
cheek hurne.s, it is a sign of ill.” Astro- 
lo(/nstr.i\ 1520, p. 15. In a later writer we 
read ; “ Tliat you .shou’d think to docoivo 
mo ! Wiiy all the while T was last in 
your company, my heart heat all on that 
side you stood, and my cheek next yem 
burnt and glow’d.” liaveiiscroft’s Can- 
ferhury Garsfs, p. 20. 

Cheesecake.- -f|v tlio following 
pas.sage in Feme’s “ Glory of Generosi- 
tie,” p, 71, it should .seem that cheese- 
cakes compo.sed a pi'incipal dainty at the ‘ 
fca.st of slicep-shearing. “Well vor your 
paine.s (if you come to our sheeii-sheariug 
veastl bum vaith yon.s tasto of our cheese 
cake.” This is put into tlio mouth of 
Cohimell the Plouglitnan. 

Cherry Fair. — Cherry-fair.s wore 
often formerly, and may be still indeed, 
held in tlie cherry orchards; they were 
.scene.s of considerable licence. There are 
not many allu.sions to them in old writers 
or records ; hut in the story of “How the 
Wi.se .Man 'raught Fli.s Son,” the tran.si-. 
tory nature of man'.s life is not inele- 
gantly likened to one of these scenes of 
temporary bustle and gaiety : 

“ And so, .soric, thys worldys wele 

Hyt fayrth but as a chery fayre.” 

And the same simile occurs in one of IJoc- 
clove’s piecG.s. See Dyce’s Skelton, ii., 
85, and Fairs, inf ra. 


I and burial.s, but chiefly at their wakeis, 
I which, they yearly Imld (although it he of 
! late years well laid flown).” ! ah’ Itaj/nl 
1 of Knoland, 20. In tlie same work there i.s 
I ail account that, at the City uf Chester in 
! the year 15IW, “ the olfcrings of hall and 
j foot-ball.s were put down, and the .silver 
I hell offered to the Maior on Shrove Tues- 
day.” Ihajal, p. 91. King note;s : 

“ .Anno 1575. This year Sir John Savage, 
maior, caused the Popi.sh {ilays of Clie.ster 
to be played the Sunday, Miinday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday after Mid-sonier- 
Day, in conteibpt of an inhibition, and the 
Primatks Letters from York and from the 
Karl of Hu uti n gdon . ’ ’ Vak-ltoydl, Kiofi , 
p. 88. “ Anno 1503, upon the Sunday 

after Mid.sunimer Day the History of 
Eneas and Queen Dido wa.s play’d in the 
I Bood.s Eye ; and wore set out by one 

■ AVilliam Croston, gent, and one Mr. Man, 

; oil wdiich triumph there wa.s made two 
: folds and shipjiing on the water, besides 
i many horsemen ivell armed and ap- 
j pointed.” Collier’.s Annals of the Singe, 

1831, 7 ., 108, et seqq. We farther learn 
j that Henry Hardware, Esq., mayor of 
j Chester in 1599, “for hi.s time, altered 
: many antiont cu.stoms, a.s the .shooting for 
I the sheriff’s hreakfa.st; the going of the 
j giants at Midsornmer, &q., and would not 
uffor any playea, bear-baiCs, or bull-bait.” 

. 'ale Voyal, 1(>56, p. 208. Pennant tells 
I us of the place without the wall.s cjilled the 
j Hood Eye, where tlie lu.sty youth in former 
I days exercised themselves in manly .sports 

■ of the age ; in archery, running, leaping, 
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and wrestling ; in mock fights and gallant 
and roiiantic triumphs. A standard was 
the pri7.e of emulation, which was won in 
1578 by Sheriff Montford on Shrove-Tues- 
day. 

Chi Id birth.- -In “ A short Descrip- 
tion of Antichrist,*’ &c., 1554, is this pas- 
sage : I note all tlieir Popishe traditions 
of confirmacion of yonge children wth oyn- 
ting of oylo and croanie, and with a raggo 
knitte abouto the necke of tho yonge 
babe,” <fec. This was the hallowed sheet. 
Bulwer remarks that “ 'riiero is a tradi- 
tion our midwivos have eoncorniiig eli^- 
dren borne open-handed, that such will 
prove of a bonntifid disposition and frank- 
handed.” Tho following occurs in the 
second part of l)ekk(‘r*s “ Honest Whore,” 
1630: “1 am the jiiost wretched follow: 
sure some loft-handod pi-iest christened mo 
I am so unlucky.” Coles says : ‘‘ It; hath 
been observed, that if a woFiian with cliilde 
eato quinces much, and coriander seed (the 
nature of both which is to represso and 
stay vapours tluit ascend to the hraine) it 
will maKc the child ingenious ; and, if the 
mother eato much onyons, or beanes, or 
such vapoiinms food, it eiulnngercth tho 
childe to boeomo luiiaticko, or of imper- 
fect moinory, lloemiis relates, that in 
Darien iii America the women eate aji 
lierb when they are great with childe, 
which makes them bring fortli withoule 
paine.” f ntroihir.tioii to the Knoirlcdifc of 
Plon ts, 69. Missou says : ‘‘The custom here 
is not to make great feasts at tho birth of 
their childreu. 'Ihcy drink a glass of wine 
and eat a bit of a certain cake, which is 
seldom made but upon these o(;casions.” 
TidvdSy translated by Ozell, p. 35, 
It was a belief in .\iigus that, if 
a child was put from the breast in the 
moon’s wane, it would decay so long as 
the orb eoutiiiued to decrease, 'riiose 
siipor.stitions were gonorally difiused, and 
soein to hnve been outertaiueej by tho Scots 
in coniinon with the Swedes, uhere the 
same ideas prevailed ; nor can it be said 
that siicli notions are yet, or will for many 
a long day, he tlioroughly rooted out. I'ho 
following Scotish modern superstitions ro- ! 
specting new-born cliildren are eiiume- i 
rated by Posse in tho Fortnnatc Shep- ’ 
herdess, 1778 : 

Gryto was the care, and tut’ry that 
was ha’en, 

Baith night and day about the bony 
AVeeano, 

Tho Jizzen-bed wi* ran try leaves ivas 
sain’d, 1 

And sik like things as the auld Grannies 
kend, 

Jeans paps wi’ sa’fc and water washen 
clean, 

Reed that her milk get wrang, fan it was 
green . 


Neisfc tho first hippen to the green was 

And thereat soeful words baith said aiuh 
sung. 

A clear brunt coal wi’ tho hot tongs was 
ta’eii 

Frao out tho Ingle-mids fu’ clear ami. 
clean, 

And til row the corsy-belly letten fa, 

For fear the wooano should bo ta’on 


aw a; 

Dowiiig and growing, was the daily 
pray’r. 

And Nory was brought up wi’ unco 
care.” 


Under “Natal or Natal itious Gifts,” 
Blount observes that “among tho Gre- 
cians, the fifth day after the child’s birth, 
the iioighbour.s .sent in gifts, or small 
tokens; from vvhicli custom, that among 
Christians of the godfathers sending gifts 
to the baptized iutaut, is thought to have 
fiowed : and that also of the ueighhmirs 
sending gift.s to the mother of it, 
as is still used in North Wales.” 
It is very observable hei*o, that there was 
a feast at Athens, kept by private fami- 
lies, called Amphidromia, on the fifth day 
after tho birth of the child, wlien it was 
the custom for the gOvSsips to rin» round 
the fire with the infant in tlieir avnis, and 
then, having delivered it to the nurse, 
they wore entertained with feasting and 
dancing. Seveial Uronch (or foreign) 
customs of child-birth are noticed in the 
“ Traitb des Siiporst itious” of M. Thiers, 
vol. i. p. 320-31. 

Childermass, or Holy Inno- 
cents’ Day. - (December 2()th.) 'I’bis 
day is of most urducky onieu. None- 
ever marries on a Oliildermas Day. 
rt appears from tho “ Pa.ston Loiters,” 
that the Coronation of Fdward IV. 
w^as put off till the Monday, hecau.se 
the preceding Sunday w'as Clliildermas 
Day, Forby, in his “ Vocabulary,” 
1830, .says that the day on which this festi- 
val falls w\as reckoned unlucky for the 
c<»mmencemerit of any work or task. In 
the “ Spectator,” No. 7, wo loam that the 
same notion of the weekly recurrence of 
thi.s unlucky day wuis entertained at that 
tiine. The word itself is genuine Saxon, 
childe rnnssc dap. 

Childirmas -diai, in WickliP.s lime. 
Childery-nias.so in Rob. Glouc. — “Gent. 
Mag.” Jan. 1799. In the statutes 
of the Collegiate Clmrch of St. Mary Ot- 
tery, founded in 1337, is a dire<*tiou," that 
none of the singing boys shall bo .suffered 
to proceed beyond the boundaries of tho 
parish on Innocents’ Day. It is certainly 
curious that in 1278 Archbishop Peckhain 
is.sued an injunction to restrain tlio per- 
formance of service by little girls (/>ar- 
vultji) on this festival at Godstow nunnery. 
Processions of childreu on this day 
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were forbidden by 
July 22nd, 1540. 

play or mystery 
of the Innocents, 


the proclamation of 
A curious Latin 
on the Slaughter 
and the flight into 
Egypt of Joseph and Mary, Avitli the In- 
faiit Jesus, is termed Interfectio Puer- 
oriiui, and strangely exhibits the primitive 
mediseval literalism in dealing with these 
sul).jecl:S^ in common with those Knglish 
productions, with which readers are more 
familiar. Bourne tells us, chap, xviii. 
that “ according to the monks it was very 
unlucky to begin any work on Childermas 
Day : and whatsoever day that falls on, 
whether on the Monday, Tuesday, or any 
other, nothing must be begun on that day 
through the year.” Gregory observes that 
‘Mt hath been a custom, and yet is else* 
where, to whip tlio children upon Inno- 
cents Day morning, that the memory of 
Herod’s murder of the Innocents might 
stick the closer, and in a moderate pi'o- 
portion to act over the crneltie again in 
kinde.” Gregorii Posthuma, IGllh See 
Ckitgarve’s “ Diet.” and the “ Dictionn. 
de Furetiere.” . 

Strype, under 1582, mentions a riot 
in Finsbury, about Christmas holi- 
days, “ by some loose young men of the 
Inns of Cliancei y, one of whom, named 
liiglit, was especially indicted for singing 
in the clnirch, upon Childermas Day, Fal- 
lantida dilli, an idle loose song then 
used.” In “ 8ir John 01d<*astle,” IdOO, 
act ii. sc. 2, Murley objects to the rendez- 
vous <)f the Wickliffites on a Friday: 

” Friday, Cjuoth'a, a dismal day; Childer- 
mas Day this year was Friday.” Melton, 
in his “ Astrologaster,” lt)2(), p. ‘15, in- 
forms us it was formerly an article in the 
creed of popular superstition, that it was 
not lucky to put on a now suit, pare one’s 
nails, or begin any thing on a Childermas 
Day. 

Dufresne, in a note to Clement 
Marot’s cxxxvtli Epigram, observes, that 
on Innocents’ Day there used to be a cus- 
tom of slapping on the hinder parts any 
young folks who wore surprised in bed oil 
that morning, and occasionally it pro- 
•ceeded fnrtlicu-. But tliis practice had even 
t]j(Mi fallen into disuse. The following is 
the passage in Dufresne innocentes. 
Allusion a un usage pratique lors en 
France, ou les jeunes person nes qu’on poii- 
voit surprendro au lit le jour dos Jnno- 
cons, recovoient sur le derrioro qiielques 
claques, & quelque fois un pen plus, quand 
les sujet en valoient In peine. Cela ne se 
pratique plus aujourd’liiii : nous sonimcs 
bien plus sages it i)lus reserves qiie nos 
peres.” Douce cites a passage from Lr. 
Voya(/ewr a Paris, to show that an tM 
^ipecies ol burlesque was performed on tliis 
festival by some of the relidoas orders 


to this festival. See Boy- 




seme space 
Bishop, 

Children.— -In John Bale’s “Corae.- 
clye concernynge thro Lawes of Nature, 
Moses, and Christ,” 1538, Idolatry says: 

“ Yea, but now ych am a she 
And a good mydwyfe perde, 

Yongo chyltiren can .1 charme, 

With whysperynges and whysshynges, 
With crossynges and with kyssynges, 
With blasynges and with blessynges, 
That spretes do them no liarmc.” 

In Scotland (Edinburgh) a piece of silver, 
ail egg, and some bread presented to a 
child on entering a house for the fli'st time, 
are supposed to bring luck. Hutchinsou 
tells us that children in Nortluimberland, 
when first sent abi’oad in the arms of the 
muse to visit a neighbour, arc presented 
with an egg, salt, and fine bread. North- 
umberland, ii., i :in<l 13. He observes 
that “the egg Avas a sacred emblem, and 
seems a gift well adapted to infancy.” 
Comp. Cakes and ^alt. Herrick names a 
crust of holy bread laid iimlor the liead of 
a sleeping child as a charm against hags, 
and a knife placed near the child’s heart 
with the point upward as a charm against 
peril in general. Among superstitions 
relating to children, the following is 
cited by Bourne from Birigliam. on 
8t. Austin Tf when two friends 

are talking together, a si one, or a 
dog, or a child, happens to come betAVoen 
them, they ii’oad tlio stone to pieces, as 
the divider of their friendship, and this 
is tolerable in conipai-ison of boating an 
innocent child that comes betAveeii them. 
But it is more pleasant that sometimes tho 
child’s <(iiarrel is revenged by tbo dogs: 
for many times they are so superstitious 
as to dare to beat the dog tliat comes be- 
tAveen them, who turning again upon him 
that smites him, sends him from seeking a 
A'ain remedy, to seek a real physician in- 
deed.” Anliq. Vidij. cli. xii. Jmptoii 
says: “a piece of a child’s navell string, 
born in a ring, is good against the falling 
sickness, the pains in tho head, and the 
collick.” Notable, Thhu/s, ed. 1660, p. 92. 

There is a singular custorn prevailing in 
the country of the liesgins, one of the 
seventeen Tartarian nations. “ When- 
ever the Usmoi, or chief, has a son, he is 
carritMl round from village to village, 
aiid alternately suckled by every woman 
Avho has a child at her breast, till 
he is Aveaned. This custom by establish- 
ing a kind of brotherhood between the 
prince and his subjects, singularly endears 
them to each other.” European Maga- 
zine, June, 1801, p. 408. See, for a singular 
notion about chiklren’s bread and butter, 
Petri Moliniei “ Vates,” p. 154. Compare 
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ChUdren’s Games'. — ^The essayist 
in tlie “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for 1^‘eb- 
riiary^ 1738, says, that botore the troubles, 
“cross-purposes was the game played at 
by ehiklreii of all parties. Upon tlie death 
of Charles I. the ridicule of the times 
turned against monarchy; which during 
the Comiiionwealtli avms burlesqued by 
every child in Great Hiitaiii, who 
set himself up in mock inajcsty, 
and played at Questions and Oom- 
niaiids; as for instance, King I am, 
says one hoy ; another answers, I am 
your man : then his Majesty dernai^ds, 
what service ho will do hiju ; to which the 
obsequious courtier replies, the best and 
worst, and all 1 can. During all Oliver’s 
time, the chief divor.sin?i was, tlie Parson 
hath Lost Ids Fudling Cap ; which needs 
no explanation. At the Pesloration suc- 
ceeilotl Love-Games, as I love my love with ' 
an A: a llowor and a. lady; and I am a 

1 u st y wf )oe r chan ged in tlie la t ter end of 

this reign, as well as all King James Tid.’s, 
to ‘ T am come to torment you.’ At the 
'Revolution, when all people rcccweretl 
their liberty, the children played |)romis- 
cuously at what game they liked best the 
most favourite one, however, w’as Puss in 
the Corner. Kvory body know^s that in 
this play, f(»ur boys or girls post tliom- 
selves at the four corners of a room, and a 
fifth in the middle, wlio keeps himself upon , 
the Avatch to slip into one of the corner 
places, whilst the present possessors are | 
endeavouring to supplant one another, j 
^rhis w^as intended to ridicule the scram- I 
bling for places - too much in fashion 
amongst the cldldren of England, both 
spiritual and temporal.” 

Chirii The. He w^as, says Forby, in 
his “Vocabulary of East Anglia, 1830,” 

“ a sort of imp wliicli inhabiis tlio chim- ! 
noys of Jiurserios, and is .sometimes called ‘ 
dow’U to take away naughty children.” | 

Chincoug'h. - - There is a belief in 
Cheshire that, if a load is hold for a 
moment within the month of the patient, 
it is apt to catch the disease, and so cure 
the person suffering from it. A corres- 
pondent of “Notes and Queries” speaks 
of a case, in which suoli a phenomenon 
actually occurred ; hut the experiment is 
one wdnch Avould not be very AvilUngly 
tried, lloasted mice were formerly held 
in Norfolk a sure remedy for this com- 
plaint ; nor is it certain that the belief is 
oxtinct even noAv. A poor woman’s son 
once found himself greatly relieved after 
eating three roast mice ! A superstition 
still remains in Devonshire and CornAvall, 
that any person who rides on a pye-balled 
horse can cure the chin-cough. 
Chlrowvia.ncy. — \gvippa, speahing of 
cVvroTnaucy, says that, it ” fancies seven 
mountains in tlie palm of a man’s hand, 
according to the number of the seven 


planets; and by the lines wdiicli are there 
to be seen, judges of the compleotion, con- 
dition aiul fortune of the person ; imagin- 
ing the harmonious disposition ot the lines 
to be, as it Avere, certain cielestial charac- 
tors stampoil upon us by God and Nature, 
and Avhich, as Job sailh, God imprintixl or 
put in the hands of men, that so every one 
might knoAv his Avorks ; though it bo plain, 
lliat the divine author doth not there treat 
of vain cliiiMimancy, but of the liberty of 
the Aviil.” He gives a great catalogue of 
names of such authors us ha\'e Avritten on 
this science falsely so called, but observes 
that “ none of them liavo been able to 
make any farther progress than conjecture 
and observation of experience. Noav that 
there is no certainty in these conjectures 
and observations, is .manifest from tlience, 
upon the will; and about wliicli the mas- 
ters thereof of equal learning and jnitho- 
rity do very much differ.” Vnniiy of 
SciruvrSy p. 101. Ferrand tolls us that 
“tin's art of chironiaiHiy hath been so 
strangely infected witli superstitions, de- 
, ceit, cheating, ami (if 1 durst say so) Avith 
I magic also, that the canonists, and of late 
years Pope Sixtus (Juintus, have been 
constrained utterly to condemn it. So 
that noAv no man professes piiblickly this 
cheating art, but thoevos, rogues, and beg- 
garly rascals ; wliicli are now every whore 
knoAviic by the name of lloheTniaus, Egyp- 
tians, and Caramaras.” Krofomt.nriay 
1010, p. 173. The linos in the palm of the 
hand, according to .Iiidagiiie, are distin- 
guished by formal names, such as the table 
lino or lino of fortune, the line of life or 
of the heart, the middle natural line, the 
line of the liver or stomach, Ac., Ac., Ax*., 
the triangle, the quadrangle. The thumb 
too, and fingers have their “ TTills ” given 
them, from the tops of wliicli tlie.so manual 
divincj-s pretend that tliey had a pro- 
spect of futurity. The reader Avill smile 
at the name and nof very delicate etymon 
of it, given in this Avork to the littl(5 
finger. It is called the ear finger, be- 
cause it is commonly used to make clean 
the ears. Palrnisfry arid Vkif.^ionnomy^ 
trans. by F. Withers, IfibO. NeAvton in- 
quires w hether the ” governors of the com- 
inouAvealth ” “ have suffered palmestors, 
fortii n e-tel I ers, .sta go-p I a yers , sa Avee-boxes, 
entorluders, puppit-players, loyterers, 
vagabonds, landlcapers, and such like coz- 
ening makeshifts to practice their cog- 
ging tricks and rogish. trades, within the 
circuite of their authoritie, and to deceive 
the simple people wdth their vile forgerio 
and palterie.” Trynll of a Man^s Omn 
Selfe, 1602, p. 45. Mason ridicules the 
vanity and frivoUty of paYmistry, ” wWve 

1 Mew’s fortA\wes ate toYde Y)y YooViAAg ow tVie 
palmes of the hands.” Ann f ami c of 

SoTcerie, 1612, p. 90. Oaule exposes the 
folly of palmistry Avhich tells us, “that 


1 
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the lines spreading at the bottom joynt of 
the thumb, signe contentions; tlie line 
above the middle of the tliiimbe, if it ineet 
round about, portends a hanging destiny; 
many lines transverse upon the last joynt 
of the fore-finger, note riches by heirdome ; 
and right lines there, are a note of a jovial 
nature ; lines in the points of the middle 
finger (like a gridiron) note a melancholy 
wit, and unhappy : if the signe on the little 
finger be conspicuous, they note a good 
witt and eloquent, but the contrary, if 
obscure. Equal lines upon the first joynt 
of the ring-ftngor, are marks of an happy 
wit.’' Mag-Astromancer posod^ p. 188. 
‘•To strike another’s palm,” says Ilulwer, 
in his Ohirologia, 1044, pp i)3, 105, “ is the 
habit of expression of tliose who plight 
their troth, buy, sell, covenant, ttc. He 
that would see the vigour of lliis gesture in 
puris natunilibus must repair to the horsc- 
cirquo or slieop-pens in hinithlield, where 
tliose crafty Ofympique merebauts will 
take you for no Cbapmau, unless you 
strike tlieni with gno(I lucke and smite 
them eariiost in the paline.” 

Chrisomei-- In Strypo, it is said to 
be enjoined that, “ to avoid contention, 
let the curate have the value of thechris- 
ome, not u ruler the value of 4d. ami above 
as they can agree, and as the state of Ihe 
parents may require.” It is well known 
that “ Chnsome (says Blount) signifies 
properly the white? cloth, which i.s set by 
the minister of baptism upon the head of 
a child newly anointed witri clirism (a kind 
of ball owed ointment used by Roman 
Catholics in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and for certain other unctions, 
composed of^ oyl and balm) after bis 
baptism. Now it is vulgarly taken 
for the white cloth put about or 
upon a child newly christened, in 
token of bis baptism ; wlioi*ewitli the 
women n.sed to slirond the child, if dying 
within the month ; otherwise it is usually 


brought to church at ihe day of purifica- 
tion.” (ilon'Mxjraphia in v. In Ship- 
man’s ” Gossips,” 1(jC(), wg read : 

“ Since friemhs are scarce, and noigli- 
bours many, 

Who Avill lend mouths, but not a penny, 

I (if you grant not a supply) 

Must e’en provide a chrisdme pye.” 

In Henry V., ii., 3, Shakospear makes Fal- 
statf go away, “ an* it had been any 
Cbrisom child.” 

Christ-Church, Oxford. -Every 
evening, at five minutes past nine, the 
great bell Tom rings 101 times in comme- 
moration of the number of scholars, for 
which the foundation was at first erected. 


for the christening of a prince or princess, 
of England was established (or confirmed) 
in the reign of Henry VJ I, : ” — ffor the 
cristynyiige off the prince or a princese, • 
the chirclie or the chapello doro where the 
erislynyngc shalbe, the doro must be 
hangid roof and sides all w*^ clothe of golde 
ami carpets well vndyre the foot ; then the* 
font must bo set on liight, y^^ the popill 
may see the cristenyngo, and presse not to 
ny • and the font must bo hangid withe a 
liche sele, ami overlaid about w^ carpets 
on the greces (steps) and oy*" places; and 
the font must he hangid all about w^' clothe 
of gold, ami laid w^in withe small lyn 
clothe; and the chirclie must bo hangid 
all about the sides \\ ^ arras ; ajul the liighe 
aucter music be araid in the reclioste wise, 
well carpetted afor the aucter; then in 
the side of the chirclie be sides the font 
must bo hangitl a travors, and a feyro of 
coles well brynt or they come tliere, withe 
fumidory cast y*'ia for the eyio, and a 
fairo chauffure w^ water basyn of silver; 
Also yt mnsto be ordined tliat the gos.sopes- 
be iieghc loggid againste the ()nonos do- 
lyvcrans ; and when Go^l semlitho tym that 
the prince be borne, tticn the gossapes to- 
be redy to go w^ the cliiklo to the cliirche, 
ami a dm'hcs to here the cusyiie afore it on 
lior sliuhler on a kcrclicf of small reynes : 
and if it bo a prince, an crle to here hm 
irayne; and it bo a princes, a count esse 
to hero the trayno ; ami then y*^ mnsl bo 
born afore it to the chirclie ij cc torches, 
xxiiij of them about the cliild, and the 
oy** dele borne w*' yomon afore it; and 
when yoy com to the chindie, the torches 
to stand alle about the fonto, as ny the 
walles as they may : Then must the sar- 
giant of the pant ry be redy at tlio chirche 
doro w*^ a towelle about his noke, w^ a 
faire salt sellero of gold in his hand, \v^ 
salt y^'in ; then the sorgiant of the ewery 
to be there ba;>yn and oworo for the go-s 
sepes to wesche w^' ; and ihe sergiant of tlio 
spicery and 2 but lers to bo y*’ redy w^ spice 
and wine, that when the prince is cris- 
teriydo, the go.ssopes and oy^ estats may 
take spice ami wyiie, and a bi.schopo to 
crystyii the child : and when y® childe is 
baptizede, all the torches to be lightide, 
ami then to be born vp tlie highe anctere; 
and there*" to be conferinyde ; and then 
spice and wyne to bo takyne, and the void 
to bo hade ; and there the yefts 
to be gevyne and the yefts takene, 
to orles, barrons, and baronetts [ban- 
nerets] ; and they have to here them 
afore the child to the Queries cham- 
bro doro. . . . And if it be a Prin- 
cese, then the w^efts to be borne of 
ladys, and they to hero yem to the Quene.’^ 


Christ-Cro88-row. - The alphabet, i AKtiq. Bepart, 1807, i., 305. A curious re- 
from the practice of writing it in the j presentation of the procession at the 
form of a cross on the horn-book or battle- 1 christening of l?rince Arthur, eldest son of 
dore. ^ I Henry VII., here referred to, is given from 

Christeninjgfa — The following order i a drawing in outline there. Grindal, writ- 
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ing from London to Honry Bullinger, | 1653, Rose, a daughter of Sir William 
F^. 8jil567, says: “Her (Mary’s) eldest j Lock, in tno time of her first husband, 
son was baptized in December last, after j Anthony Hickman, fled ultimately to Ant- 
•the popish manner by some mitred pseudo- 1 werp. from the persecution of Mary’s gov- 
ernment, they neing Protestants. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hickman took two children 
abroad with them, aiul while tliev re- 


bishop ; but two only could be found out of 
the whole nobility of that kingdom, who 
thought proper to be present at the chris- 
tening. '^rhe rest only accompanied the 
infant, both in going and returning, as 
far as the dooi- of the chapel.” Zilrieh 
Letlers, Parker Soc. 1st Series, 182. It 
appears to liave been anciently the custom 
at christening entertainments, for the 
guests not only to eat as much as they 
pleased, but also for the ladies, at least, Jto 
carry aAvay as much as tliey liked in their 
pockets. In Strypo’s Stow accounts are 
given of two great christenings, in 1561 
.and 1502. After tlio first was “ a splendid 
banquet at home ” ; and the other, we 
read, “was concluded with a great ban- 
quet, con.si.sting of wafers and hypocras, 
French, Gascoign, and Rhenish wines, 
witli great plenty, and all their servants 
had a banquet in the hall with divers 
dishes.” Wafers and hippocras wine were 
the ciistomary refreshment served iip after 
the return from a christening, as appears 
from the case of Alderman White’s child in 
1559, when the Marquis of Winchester, 
Lord ’!!' rea.su rer, stood as ono of the spon- 
sors. The same entertainment w'as also 
very usual (wnth other dainties) at W'Od- 
dings about the same pericKl. Compare 
Wafers. Ill Bratluvaite’s “ Wliiinzies,” 
1631, speaking of a yealous ( jealous) neigh- 
bour, the author says: “Store of bi.sket, 
wafers, and careawayes, hee bostowes at 
lii.s childs christning, yet are his cares no- 
thing lessned : he i.s persw«aded that he may 
eate his part of this babe, and never 
breake his fast.” At the christening en- 
tertainments of many of the poorer sort of 
people in the Xorth of England (who are . 
so uiifortuiiato as to prov'le more mouths j 
than they can wntli convenience find meat 
for) great colloctioms are oftentimes made 
by the guests, such as will far more than 
defray the expen.so.s of the fe.ast of which 
they have been partaking. Moresin in- 
forms us of a remarkable custom, which he 
himself was an eye-witne.ss of in Scotland. 
They take, says ho, on their return from 
church, the newly-baptized infant, and vi- 
brato it tbpe or four times gently over a 
flame, saying, and repeating it thrice, 

“ Let the flame consume thee now or 
never.” Papatus, i., p. 72. Borlaso 
writes : “ The same lustration, by carrying 
of fire, is performed round about women 
after child-bearing, and round about chil- 
dren before they are christened, as an 
effectual means to preserve both the 
mother and the infant from the power of 
evil spirits,” In the “ Autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston,” Sir John relates how 
after the death of King Edward VI., in 


inainod at Antw'orp, she had a tliird, which 
she caused to bo baptized in the hou.so 
according to the rites of the Reformed 
Church. “ The fashion was,” writes tho 
author of the.se memoirs,” “ to hango a 
pcece of law'iie out at tho window where a 
child w'as to be baptised ; and her house 
havingo two doros into two strectes, slie 
hungo lawrio out at each doore, soe tho 
neighbours of each side, thinckinge tlie 
child was caried out at the other dore, in- 
quired no farther.” It is customary in 
the Nortli .also for the midwife, tifec. to 
provide two slices, one of bread and tlie 
other of cheese, which are presented to the 
first person they meet in the procession to 
church at a christening. Tlio xierson who 
receives this homely present must, give 
the child in return Ihree different tilings 
wishing it at the same time liealth and 
beauty. Tho gentleman who informed 
Brana of this, happening once to fall in 
the wjiy of such a party, and to receive 
tho above present, was at a loss how to 
make the triple return, till he bethought 
himself of laying upon the child which 
was held out to him, a shilling, a half- 
penny, and a pinch of .snuff, when tiiey 
meet more than one person together, it is 
usual to single out the nearest to the 
woman that carries the child. Tho same 
sort of practice was in vogue in Durham 
and Northumberland in 1886 ; fruit-cake 
and cheese were the articles there and then 
presented. The cake was in fact a cur- 
rant loaf. AnHqvary^ February, 1886, p. 
84. In the “ Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,” we road that tho inhabitants 
“would coihsider it a.s an unhappy omen, 
were they by any means disappointed in 
getting themselves married, or their chil- 
dren baptized, on the very day which they 
had previously fixed in their mind for that 
purpose. Again, parish of Kilsinan, Ar- 
gyleshire, w'o read : “There is one pernici- 
ous practice that prevails much in this 
parish, which took its rise from this source, 
which is, that of carrying their children 
out to b.aptism on the first or second day 
after birth. Many of them, although they 
had it in their option to have their chil- 
dren baptized in their own houses, by 
wraiting one day, prefer carrying them 
seven or eight miles to church in the worst 
weather in December or January, by which 
folly they too often sacrifice the lives of 
their infants to tho phantom of supersti- 
tion.” Again, tho mini.ster of the parishes 
cf South Ronnldsay and Burray, Orkney, 
says : “ Within these last seven years, (i.e. 
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cxTcd 1790), the minister has been twice 
interrupted in administering baptism to a 
female child before the male child, who 
was baptized immediately after. \VliGn 
the service was over, he was gravely told 
he had done very wrong, for as the female 
child was first ba])tized, she would, on her 
coming to the years of discretion, most 
certainly have a strong beard, and the boy 
would have none.” Lastly, the juinister 
of Logierait, rertlishiro, says: “’When a 
child was baptized privately, it W’as, not 
long since, r-nstoniary to put the child 
upon a clean basket, having a cloth pre- 
viously spread over if , willi bread and 
cheese pul: into the cloth ; and thus to 
move the basket three times successively 
round the iron crook, which hangs over 
the fire, from tlie roof of the house, for the 
purpose of supoorting the pots when water 
IS boiled, or victuals are prepared. 'J’liis 
might 1)0 anciently intended to counteract 
the nialignant arts which witches and e\il 
spirits wore imagined to practice against 
now-born infants.” Grose tells us there 
is a super.stit ion tliat a chiki wdio does not 
cry when sprinkled in haptisiii will not live. 
Me has added another idea equally well 
founded, that children prematurely wise 
are not lorig-livod, that is, rarely reach 
matiu-ity ; a notion wliiidi we find (pioted 
by Shakespear, and put into tlie mouth of 
Richard HI. Th at an un baptized infant 
cannot die, is a belief still entertane<l in 
I.ancashire; hut the authors of “ Lanca- 
shire Folk-liore, ” 18()7, do not appear to 
have been aw are, tluit t he siiperstiton is a 
very ancient and wide-.spread one, and 
that this description of spirit w'as known 
a.s the liatevvitch. There w-us formerly a 
custom of having sermons at christenings. 
I (says Mr. Brand) had the honour of pre- 
senting to the Earl of Leicester one 
preached at the baptism of Theophilus 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

Christmas Box.— Hutchinson ob- 
serves on these gifts to servants and 
mechanics, for their good services in the 
labouring part of the year, “ The Pagana- 
lia of the Romans, instituted by Servius 
Tullius, wore celebrated in the beginning 
of the year : an altar was erected in each 
village, whore all persons gave money. This 
was a mode originally devised for gaining 
the number of inhabitants.” Hist, of 
Northumh., ii., 20. “ Denique in nostris 

Ecclesiis nocte n a tali Parente.s varia inii- 
nuscula, Orepiindia, Cistellas, Vestes 
Vehicula, Poma, Nuce.s, i%;c. liberis suis 
donant, quibus plenimquo Virga additur, 
lit metu castigationis eo faciliiis regantur, 
Dantur hacc rnunuscula nomine S. Christi, 
quoin per tegulas vel fenestras illabi, vel 
cum Angelis domos obire fingunt. Mos 
iste similiter a Raturnalibus Gentilium de- 
ficendere vicletur, in quibus Kthnicos spor- 
tulas sivo varia Munera ultro citroquo mi- 


sisse, antiquissimus patruin I’ertullianus 
meminit in lib. de Persecut. Hildebrandus, 
De Diehus Fastis, 1735. See Du Cange’s. 
“ Glossary,” v. Natali. Drechler, in his 
Treatise “ De Larvis.” p. 30, quotes thfe 
79th Canon of the General Council held 
at Constantiople in f)90-l, for the apparent 
origin of this custom ; “ Qiiaudo aliqui 
post Diem Natalem Christi Dei nostri re- 
periuutur coquentes similain et se hanc 
mutuo donantes, praetoxtu scil. honoris 
secundinanim impollutso Virginis Matris, 
statin' m us u f dei ucep.s ii i hil t alo li at a Me- 
libus.” These cake.s, Droclilei* imagines, 
were originally givou as presents in re- 
membrance of the Virgin, and other 
aritelcs w’ere, in course of lime, added or 
subsliluted, the original object being kept 
in view^ We arc told that the Christmas 
Box money i.s derived hence. M’ho Romish 
priost.s had masses said for almost every 
tiling : if a ship went out to the Indies, 
the priests had a box in hou', under the 
protection of some saint : and for masses, 
as their cant was, to be .said for them to 
that saint, t'irc. the poor people must put 
something into the priestts Iiox, which 
was not opened till the ship’s return, ’.riie 
mass at that time was called Christmas: 
the box called Christmas Box. or money 
gatliered against that time, that masses 
might be made by tlie prie.'^ts t o the saints 
to forgive the people the debaucheries of 
that time: and from this, servants had 
the liberty to got box rnouc^y, that they too 
might be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, knowing well the truth of tlie pro- 
verb : “No Penny, No Paler Noster.” — 
/itheDian Oracle, by Dunton, i., 3(>0. In 
the illustration of Iho cut to Blaxton’s 
“ English Usurer,” 1631, the author, 
vSpeaking of the usurer and swine, says: 
deficient in giving; like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take 
in money, but he restores none till heo be 
broken like a potters vessell into many 
shares.” And in Mason’s “ Handful of 
Essaies,” 1621, signat. c 2, we find a simi- 
lar thought — “ like a swriiie he never doth 
good till his death : as an apprentices box 
of earth, apt he is to take all, but to re- 
store none till heo be broken.” The box 
was evidently at one time of earthenware. 
Aubrey, in liis “ Natural History of Wilt- 
shire,” circa 1670, spoakiiij^ of a pot in 
w'hich some Roman Denarii were found, 
says : “ it resembles in appearance an ap- 
prentices earthen Christmas box.” “ One 
asked a fellow, wdiat IVestminster Hall was 
like. Marry, quoth the other, it is like a 
butler’s box at Christmas amongst game- 
sters : for whosoeuer losoth, the box will 
bep sure to be a winner.” — Taylor’s Wit 
and Mirth, 1629. 

th’are some fair gamesters use 

To pay the box well, especially at In and 

In, 
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Innes of Court butlers would have but a 
• Bad Christmas of it else/' 

— Cotgratvo's Treasury of TVif and Lan-‘ 
guagCy 165r5. Gay, in his “Trivia," men- 
tions this : 

“ Some boys are rich by birth beyond all 
Tivants, 

Belov’d by uncles, and kind, good, old 
aunts; 

When time comes round, a Christmas 
box tliey bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all 
the year." 

In a catalogue of Presbyterian books, 

I find one, with the following title, 

“ Christmas cordials fit for refrc.sliing the 
souls and chooring the hearts; and more 
fit for Christmas-boxes than gold or 
silver.” 

“The Christmas box," fsays the Con- 
noisseur), “'was formerly the bounty of 
well-disposed people, w-ho were willing to 
contribute something towards row'arding 
the industrious, and supplying them with 
necessaries. But the gift is now almost 
demanded as a right, and our journeymen* 
apprentices, Ac., are grown so polite, that j 
instead of reserving their Christmas box i 
for its original use, their ready cash serves 
them only for pocket-money ; and instead 
of visiting their friends and relations, 
they commenoo the fine gentlemen of the 
week." The hestowung of Christmas boxes 
indeed, is one of those absurd customs of 
antiJiuity w’hicli, till within these few years 
had spread itself almost into a national 
grievance. The butcher and the baker 
sent their journeymen and apprentices to 
levy contributions on their customers, w'ho 
were paid back again in fees to the ser- 
vants of the different families. 'I’ho trades- 
man had, in con sequence, a pretence to 
lengthen out his bill, and the master and 
mistress to lower the wages on account of 
the vails. Presents were made by bakers 
t:) their customers at this time in old 
days ; a baby of paste, or a cake wdth the 
figure of a lamb on it ; but. although in 
the formation of cakes all sorts of fanta.s- 
tic sbape.s are .still resorted to, and lamb.s 
in sugar and flour are .still occasionally to 
be seen, the good ancient custom of giving 
such things away has died out. At Wrex- 
ham, in Denbighshire, the tradespeople 
unanimously resolved in 1807 to give no 
Christmas boxes and to pre!5ent, instead, 
£35 to the local charities. Comp. Nares 
and Halliwcll in v. Monsieur do Valois 
says that the Kings of France gave pre- 
sents their soUliers at this season. 

Christmas Candle, the, at St. 
ilohn’s Collegre, Oxford.— This 
candle, and the socket, which was still 
preserved in the Buttery, in 1813, used 
formerly to be burned at Chri.stnias in an 
ancient stone socket, upon w’hich was en- 
graved a figure of the Holy Lamb. It was 
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in use during the twelev days of Christmas, 
and stood on the public supper board. It 
was not, however, peculiar to St. John's. 
In the “Country Farmers’ Catechism," 
1703, occurs tins passage : “ She ne’er has 
no fits, nor uses no cold tea, as the ‘ Ijadies 
Catechism * says, but kee})s her body in 
health with w'orkiug all the week, and goes 
to church on Sundays ; my daughter don’t 
. look with sickly pale looks, like an unfit 
j Christmas candle ; they don’t oat oatmeal, 

‘ lime, or ashes, for i^ain at their stomachs; 
they don’t ride on the fellows backs before 
they are twelve years old, nor lie on their 
own before they are lifl.oen, but look as 
fresh as new blowni roses, with their daily 
exorcise, and stay .still tliey are fit for 
husbamls before tliey have them." 


Christmas Day. '-’I'his is observed 
without any real authority or probability 
of correctness on the 2olli of December. 
Christmas Day, in tlie primitive Church, 
W’as aUvJiys observed as llu* Sabbat li Da^y, 
and, like that, preceded by an eve or vigil. 
Hence our present Christmas Kvo. 
Bourne cites an oration of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, which tlirows light upon the anci- 
ent rites of Christmas Day. “ Let us not, 
says ho, “ celebrate t he feast after an 
eaithly, but an heavenly manner; let not 
our doors be crow'iied ; let not dancing be 
encouraged ; let nob the cross-paths be 
adorned, the eyes fed, nor llio ear.s de- 
lighted; let us not feast to excess, nor bo 
drunk with wine." Certain coarse and 
obscene usages on Christmas Eve seem to 
be indicated by Barrington, wdiere, speak- 
ing of the people, ho says: “They vvore 
also, by the customs prevailing in particu- 
lar difitricts, subject to services not only 
of the most servile, but tlie most ludicrous 
nature: ‘ Vtpote die Nalivitatis Domini 
corani oo saltaro, buccas cum soiiitu inflare 
et vontris crepitum edere." Obserr. on 
the Statutes^ p. .‘JdG. Upon Wednesday, 
Doceinbor 22, 1(>J7, tlie cryer of Canter- 
bury, by the appointment of Master 
Mayor, openly proclaimed that Christmas 
Day, and all other superstitious festivals, 
should be put dowm, and tliat a market 
should ho kept upon Christmas Day. See 
“ Canterbury Christmas ; or, a true Rela- 
tion of tho Insurrection in Canterbury on 
Chii.stmas Day last," 1848. An order 
of Parliament, December 24, lf)52, direc- 
ted “ that no observation shall bo had of 
tho five and twentieth day of December, 
commonly called Christmas Day ; nor any 
solemnity used or exorcised in churches 
upon that day in respect thereof." A 
credible person born and brought up in a 
village not far from Bury 8t. Edmunds, 
informed Mr. Brand that, w'hon lie was a 
boy, there was a rural custom there among 
the youths, of “hunting owls and squirrels 
on Christmas Day." Forb.v alludes to 
this now obsolete practice in his “ Vocabu- 
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lary of East Anglia/^ 1830. A correspon- field.'' Stafford says, tliey (certain de- 
dent of “ Notes and Queries" for March tuded men) “ make me call to mind’ an old 
22 and June 21, 1802, points out that in Christmas gambole, contrived with a thred 
some parts of the country (he was brought which being fastened to some boame, hath 
up in the West Riding of Yorkshire) a at the nether end of it a siieke, at the one 
very curious superstition is connected with end of which is tied a candle, and at the 
Christmas and New Year’s mornings. It other end an apple ; so that when a man 
is that the first person wdio should enter comes to bite at the apple, the candle 
the hoa.se on those two occasions ought, buriics his nose. The application is as 
for luck, to have dark hair; and an old easy as the trick coinmon." Niobc, 1011, 
woman in his neighbourhood accounted p. 107. The catching at the apple and 
for the belief by saying that Judas, the candle may bo called playing at something 
betravor of tlie Saviour, had re<l hair, a like the ancient hhighsh game of the quin- 
circumstance which engendered a deep tain, which is now almost totally forgot- 
prejudice against that or any other light ton. Hutchinson, somewliat fancifully 
colour ever after. But it may be said perhaps, identified this Christian usage 
here, as so often in relation to questions with the rites anciently observed in honour 
of the kind — causa latet rea ipsa notissima, of Pomona. Hist, of North., vol. ii. p. 
The writer observes: ‘'All the ill-luck, 18. Polwhele elescribes it in his “Old 
that is, the nntow'ard circumstances of the English Gentleman, " p. 120 : 
year, would be ascribed to the accident of “ Or catch th' elusive apple with a 
a person of light hair having been the first bound, 

to enter a dwelling on the mornings re- As with its taper it flow whizzing 
ferred to. I have known instances, where round." 

euch persons, innoceiitly pre.senting them- Luther, in his “ Colloquia," i. 233, tells us 
selves, have mot with anything but a that “ upon the eve of Christmas Day the 
Christmas welcome. It was anciently be- women run about and strike a swinish 
heved that a child born on a Christmas- hour (pulsant horam .siiillain) : if a great 
day, when that day fell on a Sunday, grunts, it denotes the future husband 
won d be very fortunate. A MS. in the to bo an old man, if a small one, a young 
Bodleian has this passage *. man." Naogeorgiis describes the mid- 

“ And what chyld on that day boom be, mass on Christmas Eve, the 

Of grot worschoyp schall he be." manner in whnm the priests used to 

. , , . pilfer the offerings laid on the altar, 

Mr. Thomas right, m his “Essays," ^Meast other should it have," and the 
1840, says: “ It is still an article of popu- wooden effigy of the Son of God, which 
lar faith m Scotland, that persons born at used to be placed tlioro likewise, that the 
Christmas and on Good hriday, have more children of both sexes might dance round 
power of coimnunicati tig with spirits and it, the parents looking on, and applaiul- 
hobgobhns than other people," and quotes ing. Sir Herbert Croft informs us, that 
Scot s Marmmii ” for an illustration so the inhabitants of Hamburg were obliged 
far at least as Clirnsttnas i.s concerned. by custom to their servants carp for 
Christmas Eve.- Ji is customary supper on Christmas Eve. Letter from 
on this night with young people in the Germany , 1797, p. 82. 

North of England to dive for apples, or Christmas Holidays. — “If we 
catch at them, when stuck upon one end compare," says Prynne, “ our Bacchana- 
of a kind of hanging beam, at the other lian Christmasses and New^ Years Tides 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted wuth tlioso Saturnalia and Feasts of Janus, 
candle, and that with their months only, we shall findo such near affinitye betweone 
their hands being tied behind thoir backs, them both in regard of time (they being 
Nuts and apples chiefly compose the enter- both in the end of December and on the 
tainment, and from the custom of flinging first of January) and in their manner of 
the former into the fire, or cracking them solemnizing (both of tliem being spent in 
with their teeth, it has doubtless had its revelling, opicurisme, wantonesse, idle- 
vulgar name of Nutcrack Night. Little ne.sso. dancing, drinking, stage-plaies, 
troops of boys and girls still go about at m.*i.sques, and carnall pompe and jollity), 
Newcastle- npon-Tyiie, and other places in that we must ncedes conclude the one to 
the North of England (and in York.shire), be but the vovy ape or issue of the other, 
some few nights before, on Christmas-eve Hence Polydor Virgil affirmes in express© 
niglit, and on that of the day itself. The tearmes that our Christmas Lords of Mis- 
Hagmena i.s still preserved among them, riilo (which cu.stom, saith he, is chiefly ob- 
and they a)wa,vs conclmle their begging served in England) together wuth dancing, 
song wuth wisliing a merry Christmas and masques, mummeries, stage-plavcs, and 
a happy Now Year. Compare //aj/mcna. such other Christmas disorders' no'iv in 
In Goldsmith’s time, the country folks re- use with Christians, were derived from 
ligiously observed this nutcracking festi- these Roman Saturnalia and Bacchana- 
val, as he tell.s u.s in his “ Vicar of Wake- lian festivals; which (concludes he) should 
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<jause all y)ioiis Christians eternally to 
abominate them.** Selden was of opinion 
that from Cliristraas Day to Kpiphany 
morning no one should fast save of his own 
option or at the bidding of the priest. 
Analecton Auqlo-Britaiifiicam, lib. ii., p. 

*2m. 

Tho Christinas of 15012 appears to 
have been kept with some siileiidour, for 
in the “ Privy Purse Expenses of Eliza- 
beth of York,*’ tliere is a payment of 
twenty pounds to the grooms and pages of 
the Queen’s chamber alone against 
Oristmas.” According to hi.s biographer, 
iSir Thos. M(jre “ was, by his father’s pro- 
curement, received into the house of the 
right reverend, wise, and learned prolate 
Oardinall Mourton, where (thoughe hco 
was yorige of yeares, yet) would lie at 
•Christmas tyd sodenly sornetymes stepp in 
among the players, and never studinge for 
tho matter', make a parte of his owno there 
presently arnongo them, ivliich made the 
lookers-on more sport than all the players 
hesid. In whose witt and towardnesse the 
Cardinall much delight ingo, would often 
say of him unto tlie nobles that divers 
tymes dyned with him : ‘ This child here 
wayting at the table, who soever shall live 
to see it, will prove a marveilous man.’ ” 
Andrews, in his “Hist, of Great Ilritain,” 
vol, i. pt. 2, fUo. 171)5, p. 329, mentions 
“the humorous Pageant of Christmas, 
personified by an old man hung round 
with savory dainties” which, he says, in 
common with “daiuang round the May- 
polo and riding the hobby-horse,” suifered 
■a. severe chet?k at the Reformation. In the 
East of I^ondon, about Shoreditch and 
Mile-End, wliile the district was still open 
conntry, t here wtue periodical celebrations 
ijf sports in holiday time. In 1577 w’O ob- 
serve a licence to print the History of tho 
lligli and Mighty Willi.'im, Duke of Sfiore- 
ditch, a personage named William Harlow, 
who had obtained the favour of Henry 
VIII. by Ills skill as a bowman, and on 
whom his Majesty had conferred this and 
other jocular titles. Nothing fartlier is 
known of such a publication, and of a 
later one in 1583 tliere is only a late print 
at tho end of Wood’s Bowman^ s Glory, 
1()82. In 1588 Queen Elizabeth attended 
a grand .spectacle at Mile End, called Ar- 
//M/r’.s Shoir, q.v. Hraithivaite, in liis 
“ Rules for tho House of an Earle ” (cired 
l()4p) laments the expenditure of money 
which would have been better laid out in 
the good old substantial fare, upon con- 
fectionery. He says : “ I have know^en 
that the finest confectionary shoppe in 
Bearbinder Lane and the Blacko Tr5'ers 
must be sought into for all kindes of con- 
served, preserved, and candied fruictes, 
and flowers, the chardge of a banquet 
arrising to as great a snmnic of monye as 
woulde have kept a good house all Chrij^e- 


mas, wlierin should have been great dishes 
filled with great peeces of beofe, veale, 
swanne, venison, capons, and such like 
English inoates.” liie same author, in 
his “ Whiinzies,” 1631, describing a good 
and hospitable housekeeper, has left the 
following picture of Christmas festivities : 
“ Suppose Christmas now approaching, 
tho evergreen ivio trimming and adorning 
the portals and partcloses of so frequented 
a building: the usual carolLs, to observe 
antiqiiitie, cheerefully sounding : and tlmt 
which is tho complement of his inferior 
comforts, his neighbours, whom he tenders 
as members of bis owne family, joyne with 
him in this consort of mirth and melody.” 
In the second part, he calls a piper “ jin ill 
wind that begins to blow upon Christ- 
! masse Eve, and so continues, very 
! lowd and bln.string, all tho tw^elvo 
dayes: or an airy meteor, composed of 
flatuous matter, that then appeares, and 
vanisheth, to tho great poace of the whole 
family, the thirteenth day.” Breton, also, 
in his “Fanta.sticks,” 1626, has much that 
is highly interesting on this subject. 
Under November, he says; “ The cooke 
and the comfitmaker make ready for 
Chri.stnias, aiul the minstrels in tho Coun- 
ti€\y beat their boyes for false fingring.” 
Of Christmas Day it.self he obsei ves : 
“ It is now Chri.stma.s, and not a cup of 
drinke must pas.so without a carroll, the 
boa.sts, fowle, and fish, come to a general 
execution, and the come is ground to dust 
for the bakehouse and the pantry : Cards 
and dice purge many a purtse, and the 
youths show their agility in shooing of 
the wild mare.” The twelve days’ rejoic- 
ing and merry-making at this season of 
the year are mentioned in “ ’fho I’raise of 
Christmas,” a ballad about 1630; 

“ WhcTi Chrislmas-tido comes in like a 

hrid(3. 

With holly and ivy clad, 

Twelve days in the year, much mirth 

and good cheer 

In every household is had.” 

One of the most curious pictures in little 
of an old Christmas is that given (glimpse- 
like) in LaiiroTicc Price’s unique Chri.stma8 
Book for 1657, He there de.scribes the 
sea-faring man’s Christmas dinner and the 
tradesman’s, and admits us to the interior 
of an honest cobbler’s liouse, where there 
was merry-making in an humble way, and 
music. One of the last pages i.s occupied 
with “ Tlio Cobbler’s Song.” In a tract 
of 1651, Old Christmas is introduced de- 
scribing tho former annual festivities of 
tho season as follows: “After dinner we 
arose from the boord and .sate by the fire, 
where tho hartli w'as embrodered all over 
with roasted .^ples, piping hot, expecting 
a bole of ale for a cooler, whicli immedi- 
ately was transfonnod into Lamb-wool. 
After which we discoursed merily, without 
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either proplianess or obscenity ; §ome went 
to cards ; others sang carols and pleasant 
songs (suitable to the times) ; then the 
poor labouring hinds and maid-servants, 
with tlie plow-b(>ys, went nimbly to dan- 
cing ; the poor toy ling wretches being glad 
of my company, because tlioy had little or 
no sport at all till I came amongst them ; 
and therefore they skipped and leaped for 
joy, singing a carol to tl\e tune of Hey, 

Meet’s dance and sing, and make good 
cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year. 

“ Tims at active games and gambols of 
hot-cockles, shooing tlie wild mare, and 
the like liarniless sports, some part of the 
tedious night was spent, and early in the 
niorning ( took my leave of them, promis- 
ing they should have my presence again 
the next 2btli of December.^’ Vindictttion 
of Ch r ? .s i mas , 4 v . Ihb 1 . Steve n son , speak- 
ing of January, says, “ For the recreations 
of this month, they arc within doors, as it 
relates to Ohrist inasso ; it shares the 
chcarfuU carrols of the wassell cup. 1’he 
Lord of Misrule is no men no man for l\is 
time ; masking and mumming, and choos- 
ing king ami (luoeti.^* Under December 
are the following notices: “Now capons 
and hens, besides turkeys, geese, and 

ducks, with beef and mutton must all die 

- -for in twelve days a multitude of people 
will not be fed with a little. Now plumbes 
and spice, sugar and honey, square it 
among pies and hroath. Now a jimrney- 
Tnau cares not a rush for his master though 
he begs bis plum-porridge all tlie twelve 
dayes. Now or never must the music be 
in tune, for the youth must dance and sing 
to get them a beat, while the aged set by 
the tire. The Cf)untry maid leaves half her 
market, and mu.st be sent againo if she 
forgets a pair of cards on Christmasse 
Even. Great i.s the contention of holly 
and ivy, whether master or dame weares 
the breoclies. Di(;e and tlie cards benefit 
the butler: and, if the cook do not lack 
wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.*' 

“Christmaso is come, make ready the 
gowl cheare : 

Apollo will be frolicke once a yearo : 

I spoakc not liere of Ejiglaiids twelve 
dayes madness. 

But humble gratatudo and hearty glad- 
nosso. 

Those but observed, let instruments 
speak out, 

We may be merry, and vve ought, no 
doubt ; 

Christmas, 'tis the birtb-day of Christ 
our King; 

Are we disputing when the angels 
sing?" 

— Twelve J/one/hs, lOBl, p. 4. “Poor 
Robin " for 1077 notes the festive doings 
of Christinas as follows i 


“ Now grocer's trade 
Is in request, 

For plums and spices 
• Of the best. 

Good cheer dotli with 
This mouth agree, 

And dainty clums 
Must sweet lied be. 

Mirth and gladness 
Doth abound, 

And strong beer in 
Each liouse is found. 

^ilinc’d pies, roast beef 
AVith uthor (dieer 
And feasting, dot Is 
Conclude the year." 

Jii 1(382 appeared “ 4'lie Christmas Ordi- 
nary, a private show ; wlioreiii is expressed 
the jovial Freedom of that l'\vstival : as it 
Avas acted at a Gentleman’s House among 
other Revels, by AV. R. Master of Arts." 
Another ac<H)uiit of I ho Christmas gambols 
occurs ill Speed’s “Bait upon Ratt," 1(394,. 
p. 5: 

“Our Batt can dance, play at high 
jinks with dice, 

At any primitive, ortliodoxal vice. 

Shooing the wild mare, tumbling the 
young wonclies, 

Drinking all night, and sleeping on the 
benches. 

Shew mo a man can sluitlle fair and cut^ 

Yet always liavo three trays in hand at 
Putt : 

Sln3w me a man can turn up Xodily stilly 

And deal hiiiisolf tfiree lives too when 
ho will: 

Conclude with one and tliii’ty, and a 
I pair, 

I Never fail ten in stock, and yet play 
fair, 

If Batt be not that wight, I lose my 
aim." s 

Misson says : “Erorn Christmas Day till 
after Twolftli Day is a time of (Christian 
rejoicing; a mixture of devotion and plea- 
sure. I’liey give treats, and make it their 
Avhol© business to drive away melanclioly.^ 
AVhereas little presents from one another 
are made only on the first day of the year 
in Franco, they begin Imre at Cliristmas; 
and they are not so much piosents from 
friend to friend, or from equal to eipjal 
(which is less practis'd in .England now 
than formerly), as from superior to infe- 
rior. Jn the taverns the landlord gives, 
part of what is eaten and drank in his. 
house that and the next two days: for 
instance, they reckon you for the wine,, 
and tell you there is nothing to pay for 
bread, nor for your slice of AVestplialia," 
i.e., ham. Ho head observed, p. 29, “Tlie 
Engli.sli and mo.st other Proiestant nations, 
are utterly unacquainted with those diver- 
sions of the carnival which are so famous 
at A^enice, and known more or less in all 
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landy trails, by Ozell, p. iil. The 
Minister of Montrose tells us ; “ At Christ- 
mas ami the Now Year, tlio opiiloiit bur- 
ghers begin to feast witli I lieir friends, and 
go a round of visits, which, takes up the 
space of many weeks, l.pon such occa- 
sions, the gravest is expect ed to be merry, 
and to join in a cheerful song.’’ 

Acc. of Scoilaiulj V,, 48. In the “World,’^ 
No. nil, the following occurs: “Our an- 
cestors considered Christinas in the double 
light of a holy coininemoration and a 
choarful festival; and accordingly dislin- 

f uishod it by devotion, by vacation from 
usiness, by nieniinont and hospitality. 


friend, that when I thought the poor fel- 
lows who kept these children so neat, aud 
well taught, and well behaved, were sla- 
ving the whole day for eighteenpence or 
twentypenco at tlie most, I was ashamed of 
their gratitude, and of their hecks and 
bows.” In anoilicr letter (Jan. 1, 1815), 
Scott says: “ Yesterday being Hogmanay, 
there was a constant succession of (x'iiisards> 
i.e., boys dressed up in fant astic caps, with 
their .shirts over their jackets, and with 
wootleii swords in their hands. '^Ihcso 
players aef ed a sort of scene before us, of 
which the hero was one (loloskin.” 

In an amusing news-letter from John 
Pory to a friend, ilated December 
18t;h, i.(i32, the writer says : • “Sir 

William Curtis writes from llrussoils, 
that the hreneh there with the 


They seemed eag<'rly bent to make them- l Queen Mother and monsieur rnafle acconnt 
■ ' Mil liappy. I to have kept a bravo (Jhrisirnas hej'O in 


selves and every body about thoni liappy 
With what punctual y.oal did they >vish one 
another a merry Cliristmas? and what an 
omission would it have been thought, to 
have concluded a, letter without the com- 
pliments of the season Y 'tlio great hall re- 
sounded with the tuinnltuous joys of serv- 
ants and tenants, and the gambols they 
played served as aiiiusmnent to the lord of 
the mansion and liis family, who. by en- 
couraging every art eonduoivo to mirth 
and entertaimiient, endeavoured to soften 
the rigour of the season, and mitigate the 
inflnonee of winter. What a fund of <le- 
light was the chusiiig King and Qiieoii 
upon Twelfth Night! and how greatly 
ought wo to regret the neglect of mince«i 
pyes, vvliich, besides the i<leas of merry- 
making inseparable from them, were al- 
ways considoj ccl as tfie tost of .scliisinatics ! 
How zealously were ihej' swallowed by the 
ortbodox, to the utter confusion of all 
fanatical I’ocusants! If any country 
gentleman shoubl ho so unfnri iinate in this 
age a.s to lio under a suspicion of heresy, 
where will he tind so easy a method of ao 
quitUng himself as by the ordeal of plumb- 
porridge':^” “In Christmas holidays,” 
says the author of “ Jtouiid about our 
Coal Fire,” (about 173(1), “the tables 
W’ere all spread from the first to the last ; 
the sirloins of beef, the minced pies, the 
plumb-porridge, the capons, turkeys, geese 
and pfumb-pnddings, were all brought 
upon the boanl; every one eat heartily, 
and was welcome, which gave rise to the 
proverb, ‘ Merry in tlie liall when beards 
wag all.^ ” 


London, and for that purpose liad trussed 
up their trinkets hall-topmast high ; but 
it seemeth t'loy reckoned before their 
host.” An agreeable writer describes tlio 
busy and bright scene in the churches of 
Jtomo on this anniversary, when the jieople 
of all ranks flock thither, the peasantry in 
their holiday attire, and there are pro- 
cessions of priests everywhere. 'I’ho cere- 
monial observances last during the whole 
night until the advent of Christmas Day 
itself. The Pope and College attend ser- 
vice at Santa Maria Maggioro. Diary of 
an invalid^ by 11, Matthews, 1820. 

Christmas Mummers. - A pro- 
clamation issued 8 Edward III., A.n. 1334, 
by the authorities of the City of Lijndoii, 
concludes thus; “Also we (to forbid, on 
the same pain of imprisonment, that any 
man shall go about at this feast of Christ- 
mas with companions ili,sgni.sed with false 
faces, or in any otluM’ mannoi-, to tho 
houses of tho good folks of the City, for 
playing at dice tlmro) . . . . ” Riley’s 
Memorials of London., 1808, p. 192. At 
Tenby, among the Christmas mummings, 
was a dialogue hot ween Father CbristTnaa, 
8t. George, Oliver Cromwell, ami Reel/.e- 
bub, where St. George is made to say: 

“ First, then, f fought in France; 

Second, 1 fought in Spain; 

Thirdly, 1 came to '^I’eiihy, 

To fight tho Turk again.” 

Where by Turk we are to understand tho 
corsairs of Rarbary, who at one time in- 
fested nearly every coast. 


Sir Walter Si^ott, in a letter to 
Joanna RaiIJio, 1st January, 1819, says: 
** I wish yon could have seen about a hun- 
dred children, being almost supported by 
their fa tlie rs’ or brotliors’ labour, come 
down yesterday to dance to the pipes, and 
get a piece of cake and bannock, and pence 
apiece (no very deadly largess) in honour 
or Hagihaiiay. I declare to you, iny dear 


Chri8tma.S Pie. Selden thought 
that the cotlin of our Christmas pies, in 
shape long, is in imitation of the cratch, 
i.e., the manger wherein tho infant Jesns^ 
was laid ; and they were long known as 
cnffln pasihis. llio modern survival is 
the covered fruit tart in an oval dish. 
Scogin, in tho edition of his “ Jests,” pub- 
lished in 1626, is made on his death-bed bo 
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say : “Masters, I tell you all that stand 
about niee, if I might live to eate a Christ- 
mass© pye, I car© not if 1 dye by and by 
after : for Christiuasso pyes be good meat. ' 
In Hobort Fletclior^s poem styled “Christ- 
mas Day/' wo find the ingredients and 
shape of the Christmas pie : 

“Christ-mass? give me my beads: the 
word implies 

A plot, by its ingredients, beef and pyes. 

The cloystcr'd steaks with salt and pep- 
per lye 

Like nunncs with patches in a monas- 
trie. 

Proplianoness in a conclave? Nay, 
much 71 lore, 

Idolatrio in crust I Babylon’s whore 

Bak’d from the grave, and bak’d by 
lianehes, then 

Serv’d up in coffins to unholy men; 

Defird with superstition, like the 
(ieii tiles 

Of old, that woT'ship’d onions, roots, and 
lentiles ! ” 

Lx Otio Nrgofiinn, 1656, p. 114. Misson 
describes the composition of a Christmas 
pasty as follows: “In every family they 
make at Oliristmas a famous pie, which 
they call a Christmas pie. 4'he making of 
this is a great science : it is a learned med- 
ley of neats’ tongue, the brawui of a chic- 
ken, eggs, sugar, currants, citron and 
orange-peel, various sorts of spice, &c,” 
Travels in Ihufland, 32*2. In the “ Gentle- j 
man’s Magazine ” for December, 1733, is ! 
an essay on “ Christmas Pye,” in which | 
the author tolls us : “'Phat this dish is most | 
in vogue at tliis time of the year, some I 
tl'ink is owing to the barrenness of the | 
season, and the scarcity of fi’uit and milk | 
to make tarts, custards, and other dcs- ! 
«erts : this being a compound that fur- 
nishes a flesscrt itself. But I rather think 
it bears jr loligions kind of I'elation to the 
festivity from whence it takes its name. 
Our tables are always set out w-itli tliis 
dish just at the time and probably for tlie 
same reason that our windows are adorned 
with ivy. T am the more confirmed in tliis 
opinion from the zealous opposition it 
meets with from Quakers, w'ho distinguish 
their fea.sts by an heretical sort of pud- 
ding known by their name, and inveigh 
against. Christmas pye as an invention of 
the scarlet wliorc of Babylon, an hodgo- 
prdge of superstition, popery, the devil, 
and all his works. Lewis, speak- 
ing of tlie enthusiasts in the giand 
rebellion, tells u.s, that under the 
■censure of lewd customs they include all 
sorts (>f public sports, exercises, and re-, 
creations, how innocent soever. Nay, the 
poor rosemary and bays, and Chi-istmas 
Pye, is made an abomination. The 
famous Bicker.statfe rose up against 
Mich as would cut out. the clergy 
from having any share in it. ‘Tl/e 


Christmas Pye,’ says he ‘is in its own 
nature a kind of consecrated cake, and a 
badge of distinction, and yet ’tis often 
forbidden to the Druid of the family. 
Strange ! that a sirloin of beef, whether 
boiled or roasted, when entire, is exposed 
to his utmost depredations and incisions: 
but if minced into small pieces, and tossed 
up Avith plums and sugar, cliangcs its pro- 
perty, and forsootli is meat for his master.* 
Thus with a becoming zeal ho defends the 
chaplains of noblemen in particular, and 
the clergy in general, who it seems were 
debarred," under pretence that a sweet 
tooth and a liqounsh palate are inconsis- 
tent with the sanctity of their character.” 

“ Como guai’d this night tlie Christmas- 
pie 

That the thiefe, though ne’r so slie, 

With his flesh hooks don’t come nie 
4’o catch it ; 

From him, Avho all alone sits there, 

Having his eyes still in his care, 

And a deale of nightly fearo 

To watch it.” 

Her rich. 

“Let Christmas boast her customary 
treat, 

A mixture strange of suet, currants, 
meat, 

Where various tastes combine, the 
gi’casy aiid the sweet.” 

Oxford SausagCy p, ft. 

Ill the North of England, a goose is always 
the chief ingredient in the composition of 
a Christmas pye. Karnsay, in his “Elegy 
on Lucky Avood^” tells us, that among 
other baits by ivliich tlie good ale-wife dj-ew 
customers to her house, she never faile<i to 
tempt them at Christmas with a goose- 
pyo. 

“Than ay at Yiile, whene’er we came, 
A bra’ goose pye, 

And Avas na that a good belly baum? 

None dare deny.” 

Christmas Prince.-~Jn an audit 
book of ’.rrinity College, Oxford, for 1559 
Warton found a disbursement “ Pro pran- 
dio Principis Natalicii.” A Chiistinas 
Prince, or iiord of Misrule, he adds, cor- 
responding to the Iniperator at Cam- 
bi-idge, Avas a common temporary magis- 
trate in tlio Colleges at Oxford, Wood, in 
At hemv, speaking of the “Christmas 
Prince of St. John’s College, whom the 
juniors have annually for the most part 
elected from the first foundation of the 
College, says: “ The custom Avas not only 
ob.served in that College, but in several 
other houses, particularly in Merton Col- 
lege, Avhere, from the first foundation, the 
Fellows anually elected, about St. Ed- 
miiml’s Day, in November, a Christmas 
Lord or l^ord of Misrule, styled in the 
registers Rex Fabarum and Bex Regni 
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Fabarum ; which custom continued till 
the Reformation of Religion, and then, 
that producing Puritanism^ and Puritan- 
ism Presbytery, the profession of it looked 
upon such laudable and ingenious customs 
ns popish, diabolical and antichristiaii.” 
It is to be collecteKl from the pageant 
known as the Christmas Prince ^ that the 
students of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
met on All-Hallow Kve, KiOT, and a fire 
was lighltMl in the Hall, “ accordinge to 
the custome and status of the same place, 
nt time the whole companye, or most 
Xjart of the students of tlio same house 
mette toogethor to begin ne their Christ- 
mas.’^ On the next night, November 1, it 
seems, a second meeting was appointed, 
when it was proposed, for tlie preservation 
of order an<l peace, that a Christmas Lord 
or Prince of the Revels, should be chosen, 
We learn tliat no Christmas Lord had been 
created since 1577. in the present case, 
Thomas Tucker obtaincsl a majority of suf- 
frages, and being elect e<l in his absence, 
was sought for. carried in triumph about 
the hall, and attorwards allowed to return 
to his own (juarters, “to thinke of their 
loues and good will, and to consider of his 
owno cliarge and place.” Is it worth 
w^hile to inqnir(?, if Thomas Tucker, Esq., 
had any oonection witli little Tom Tucker 
of the nursery rhyme? 

Of this splendid and gay ijageant 
there is the following contemporary 
description : — “ On Christmas day in 
ye morning ho (the Christmas lord 
or prince) was attended vnto prayers 
by y® whole company of the Bacchelours, 
and some others of liis gentlemen vshers, 
bare before him. At diner beinge sett 
dqwno in y® Hall at y® high table in y® 
Vice Pi'a'sideTjts place (h>*’ y® Prtesident 
himself was then allso pscrit) bee wms 
serned wth 20 dislies to a messe, all 
were hrmiglit in by gentlemen of y® bowse 
attired in his guards coats, vshered in by 
Comptroller, and other oflicers of y® 

all. The first mess was a boar\s head, 
^ych oarrie<l by y® tallest and lustiest 
of all y® guard, before whom, (jis attend- 
ants) wente first, one attired in a hors?- 
mans coato, wth a hoars-spoare in his 
hande, next to liiin an other liuntsman in 
greene, Avth a bloody fals(!ion drawne ; next 
to him 2 pages in tafatye sarcenet, each of 
ycm mess of mustard next to 

whorne came bee carried y® boares-head, 
crost wth a greene silk scarf©, by 
hunge y® empty scabbard of y° faulchion, 
’was carried before him,” As the 
boar’s liead entered the hall, tliey sang a 
-carol, and during the dinner the prince’s 
musicians played. They had been sent for 
from Reading, because the town-music, it 
appears, had given His Highness “ the 
slip,’^ as they always did when any one 
wanted them particularly.” After supper ' 
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there was an interlude, “ contaynynge 
the order of y® Saturnalls, and shewunge 
the first cause of Christmas-candlos, and 
in the ende there was an application made 
to the Day and Natiuitie of Christ.” On 
the 26th, it had been iiiteridod to perform 
the tragical .show of Philomela^ but the 
carpenters were behindhand, and the show 
haa to be postponed until the 20th. It 
seems that tho person who represented 
Philomela on this occasion had so sweet a 
voice that the audience only regi ettod that 
it should bo lost, and tho coeval narrator 
quaintly says that they “ (tould have found 
in their hartes that tho story should have 
rather been falsified then so good a voyce 
lost.” On New Year’s Day the Prince 
.sent to the President of St. John’s, by tho 
hands of Mr. Richard Swinnortori, one of 
the squires of his body, a pair of gloves, 
with these two verses : 

“The prince and his (jouncell in sign© 
of their loves, 

Present you their Pra^sidont witli these 
paire of gloves.” 

For further particulars of the ipiasi- dra- 
matic exhibitions, and other merry-mak- 
ings during the twelve days of Christmas, 
see the tract itself in Miscdkinm Antuiua 
Anoiicana, 1816. 

Warton tells us that in an orig- 
inal draught of the statutes of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, founded in 
1546, one of the Chapters is entitled, “De 
Piiefecto Ludunim qni Tmperator dici- 
tur,” under >vhose direction and authority 
Latin comedies and tragedies are to be 
exhibited in the Hall at Christmas ; as also 
six spectacula, or as many dialogues. AVitli 
regard to the peculiar business and office 
of Imperator, it is ordered, that one of the 
masters of arts shall bo placed over the 
juniors every Christmas, for the regulation 
of their games and diversions at that sea- 
son of fe.stivity. His sovereignty is to last 
during the twelve days of Cliristma-s : and 
he is to exercise the same power on Candle- 
mas Day. His fee is forty shillings. Fuller, 
in his “Good Thoughts in Worse Times,” 
1647, p. 139, tells us: “ vSome sixty veares 
since, in the University of Cambridge, it 
was solemnly debated betwixt the heads to 
debarve young sc.hollers of that liberty al- 
lowtxl theni in Christmas, as inconsistent 
with the discipline of students. .But some 
grave governors mentioned the good use 
thereof, hecaiise thereby, in twelve days, 
they more discover tho dispositions of scho- 
lars than in twelve moneths before.” The 
Lords of Misrule in colleges were preached 
against at Cambridge by the Puritans in 
the reign of James the First, as inconsis- 
tent with a place of religious education 
and as a relict of tho Pagan ritual. An 
account of a splondhi Christmas festival, 
in the Inner Temole is given by Gerard 
Leigh in his Accidence of Annoury^ 1562, 
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The hero of < occasion was Dudley, Earl, 
of j.eicesior, who assumed the designation : 
of Piilapliiios, Prince of Sophie. He was ; 
entertained by a cho.son ineinber of the Inn : 
playing the part: for the tiine of a sove- ; 
reign princOj as at tlie Middle Temple, * 
Lincoln’s Inn, and (jI ray’s Inn, and was i 
attended by his Lord Chancelior, Privy ! 
Seal, Treasurer, Lord Chief Justice, Chief | 
Baron of the Exche^jiicr, besides many i 
other dignitaries of the law, and iipwaixl | 
of four-score guars. Dugdale, speaking 
of the Fooleries of the Lord of Misrule 
there on St. Stephen’s Day. says: “Sup- 
per eiuled, the Constable-Marshall pre- 
sented liiiuscdf witli drums afore him, 
mounted upon a scalfold born by four men. 
and gootli three times round about tlie 
harthe, crying out aloud, ‘ A Lord, a 
Lord,’ A’c. Tlioii he descendeth, and i 
goetli to dance, itc., and after he callcth j 
his Court, rweiy one by name, e.g. Sir • 
Handle Hackabito, of Haskall-Hall, in the | 
County of RaUe-liell, ttc. 'this done, j 
the Ijord of Misrule addresseth himself to j 
the banquet ; which ended, with some min- | 
stralsyo, uiirtli, ainl dancing, every man 
departeth to rest.” A very magnificent 
l)ageant was oxliibited at the Inner ’I’emple 
in the Christmas which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Hesioi'ation ; Cluirles H. and! 
many of the nobility were present in per- | 
son. I 

When the Societies of the Law per- 
formed these shows within tlioir own re- 
spective ref('ctori(\s, at Christmas, or any 
other festival, a- Christmas prince or revel- 
masier was constantly appointed. At a 
Christinas celobraied in the Hall of the i 


knighted him at Whitehall. In MS, Ash- 
mole. 8“d, is a copy of the JrS'rit of 
Privy Seal of the Christmas Prince of the 
Mulclle I ’em pie, signed “ Hi. Pr. de 
rainour,” directed ‘‘To onr trusty and 
well-beloved servant, Mr. John Garrett,” 
during his attendance at court, 26 Dec., 
I(i35. Garrett was the person to wJioin 
^I’liylor the wator-poet inscribed one of 
his facetious publications. 

These events were not always re- 
stricted t(» Cbristmas itself, for a 
masque, composed at very short notice 
by Sir AVilliam Davenant, w'as ex- 
hibited in the Middle 'J’empio Hall, 
21 February, lb35, in lumoiir of the Elec- 
tor Palatine under the title of 77ic T/7- 
'iimphs of U\e Vrinre />’.! nim/r, wdth music 
and symphonies by Henry and William 
Lawes. In HidO appeared a volume of inis- 
cellaneous poems entitled Lc Prinrr- 
D'Amoyr, and dedicated to the authorities 
of the Middle l’em]>le, Dugdale, speak- 
ing of tlio Christmas festivities kept in 
Lincoln’s Inn, cites an order dated Otli 
Hen. VI 11., “ that the King of Cockneys, 
on Childermas Day, slioiild sit and have 
due .service ; and that he and all Ins ofheers 
should use honest manner and go<Kl order, 
without a ny w aste or dost met i(m making 
in w'irie. f)rawn, chely, or other vitals: as 
also that he, and his marshal, butler, and 
constable marslial, slirmld have their law- 
ful and luniost commandments by delivery 
of the oirarers of Christmas, ami that the 
.said Iving of CV>ekne\.s, no none of his 
Oilieers medyl neitluM* in the buttery, nor 
in the stuard of Chr ist rnas his offiee, upon 
pain of '10s. for ever-y such uiedling. And 


liddle lemple in the year 1035, the juris- 
diction, privileges, and paraiie of this 
mock-monareli are thus circumstantially 
described. He was atttvnded by hi.s hinl- 
keeper, lord t rea.su ror, with eight wJiito 
staves, a captaiii of his hand of pensioners, 
and of his guard ; and with two chaplains, 
who wore so seiiously impressed with an 
idea of hi.s regal dignity, that, wlien they 
preaclied before him on the preceding iSun- 
day in the Temple Clinroli, on ascending 
the pulpit they saluted him wdth throe low' 
bows. He diiierl both in the hall and in 
his privy cliainher under a clotli of es- 
tate. 'I’lio pole-axes for liis gentlemen pen- 
sioners \v(‘ie borrowed of Lord vSalisbnry. 
Lord Hollaiid. hi.s temporary Justice in 
Eyre, suppliiv! bim with vimison on de- 
mand, and the lord mayor and sheriffs of 
London, u itli w ine. On twelfth-day, at 
going to clmrcli, he received many peti- 
tions, which he gavf‘ to his master of re- 
quests : and, like other kings, he had a 
favourite, whom with others, gentlemen of 
high quality, he knighted at returning 
from church. His oxpences, all from his 
own nurse, amounted to two thousand 
pounds. After he was deposed, the King 


...... A\ that .lack Straw, and all Ins ad- 
herents, sliould ho thoiicoforth utterly 
bauisht and no more to be used iii this 
house, upon pain to forfeit, for every time, 
five pounds, to be levied on every b’eHow 
iiapning to offend against this rule.” Oriij. 
Jur{f(iriaJ('s, 247. 'I’he .King of Cockneys 
m.ay be concluded to be the same- 
character as Dugdale elsewiicre describes, 
w'lioro lie states tluit the Inu chose a king 
on Christma.s Day. At Gray’s Inn they 
had their Prince of Pnrpool or Portypool 
— the Manor in which the Inn lies and in 
151)4 w’us performed here the (hinfs Inn 
Masque, by Francis Davison, in the pre- 
sence of Queen Elizabeth and her Court. 
It was o.stensihly devised by his Highness’s 
command. This performance remained in 
MwM. till 1088. See Hazlitt’s Manual of 
Old Pious, 1862, V. r;c,s'/a Grauoruin. The 
Inn had distinguished itself so early a.s 
1566 by pre.senting English <lramatic ver- 
sions of the Joeasta, of Euripides (through 
a?i Italian version of Seneca’s paraphrase)^ 
and the Supposili of Ariosto. Dugdale, i?> 
his “ Origines Juridiciales,” p, 286,. 
speaking of “Orders for Government - 
Gray’s In no,” cites an order of 4 Car. 1. 
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(Nov. 17^ that all playing at dice, cards, 
ov otherwise, in the hall, butiry, or but- 
ler’s chagiber should be thenceforth barred 
and forbidden at all times of the year, the 
twenty days in Clinstnias onely excepted.” 
An entertainifig account of tliis annual 
bufFooiiery at the Tuns of Court is given in 
'‘Noctes Tomphirim,” lo9i). 1 must bog 
leave to refer the reader to llvis worh, as 
the narrative is too long for transcription, 
and would scarcely boar curtailment. ■Man- 
ning’s Man. of Sir JL Ji*niI(.hjcr(L ISTl. A 
Oludstmas Prince or King, however, ac- 
quired as early as Tletiry the Kighth’s time.- 
a contemptuous signirication, for in a let- 
ter of ir)37 1 lie Curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbuvy, writing to a correspondent at 
Plymoutli, says, that the people made no 
more of God Ilian if he had been “ a 
Christmas King.” And indeed, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, according to what wo have 
heard from J)ngdale, he does not appear 
ever to liavo jiossossed so groat a prestige 
or so exalted a jurisdiction as elsewhere. 
Chnrchyn id, in llie ‘‘ Lament acion of 
Freyndsbypp,” a ballad printed about 
1500, says ; 

IMon arc so used those dayes wytli 
wonles, 

They talf(^ them but for jestes and 
boor(l<‘s, 

'^i’liai Clii’istmas Lordes were wontc to 
speko.” 

Guilpin, in lus ‘'iSkialetlieia,” 1598, figures 
a man, wlio has been in the service of one 
of those cliaracters, as.suming on that ac- 
count, lofty airs, and maintaining a <lis- 
diiinful silence 

‘‘Thinks .seorno to speake, especially 
now since 

H’ bath beone a player to a Christinas 
Prince.” 

Langley’s Translation of Polydore Vergil, 
fol. 1()2 verso, mentions ” The Cliri,stcmass 
Ijordes, that be coirimonly made at the 
nativitee of onr Lordc, to whom all the 
householde and fainilio, with the Master 
himselfe, must be obedient, began of tlie 
equabilitie that the servauntes had with 
their masters in Saturriiis Feastes that 
they were called Saturnalia: wherein the 
servauntes have like auturitie with their 
masters duryng the tyino of the sayd 
feastes.” 

Christmas Song:. Poor Robin” 
for 1695, has the following : 

“ Now thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 

Minc’d pies and plumb-porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer ; 

With pig, goose, and capon, 

The best that may be, 

So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree. 


Observe how the cliinincys 
Do smoak all about, 

The cooks ar(3 providing 
For dinner, no doubt ; 

J>ut tlioso on whoso tables 
No victnais appear, 

0 may flioy keen liOnt 

All the rest of tlio year ! 

With holly and ivy 
So gromi and so gay; 

AVe deck up onr houses 
As fj-esfi as the duy. 

With bays and rosemary, 

And lawrel eomjileal 

And every one now 
Is a king in conceit. 

-S- ■ * * * 

Put as for cnrinudgoons. 

Who will not be free, 

1 wish they may die 

On ihc three-legged tree.” 

Christmas Tree. - A very intelli- 
gent writer in Willis’s ” (■iirrent Notes” 
for February, 185-t, observes: “ Tlio 
Ohristmas-tree lias become a prevailing 
fashion in Fngland at this season, and is 
by most persons supposed to be derived 
from Germany: sncfi, however, is not the 
fact; the Christmas-tree is from Fgypt, 
and its origin dates from a period long 
aiilocodent to the Christian era. 'fhe palm- 
tree is known to put forth a. shoot every 
month, and a spray of lids tree, witli 
twelve .shoots on it, was used in Fgypt, at 
Hie time of the winter solstice, as a synihol 
of the yea?- complcled. h’igyptian a.ssocia- 
tions of a very early date still mingle with 
the tradition and custom of the Christ mas- 
tioo; there are as many iiyramicls. as t rees 
used in Gormany, in tlie colebi-ation of 
Christinas by l}ios€> w’bose means do not 
admit of their purebasing iivos and the 
cemannitant tapers, ^i'heso ))yrannd.s con- 
sist of slight erections of slips of w’ood, 
arranged like a pyramidal cpoi-grie, cov- 
ered with green paper, and do.<Mirated with 
festoons of paper-chain work, which flut- 
ters in the w’iiid, and constitutes, a make- 
believe foliage, 'rhis latter, liowevor, is 
an innovat ion of modern days.” ILit the 
Christmas-tree, notwithstnnding what has 
gone hefoio, no doubt came to us from 
Gormany directly, and is still a 
flourishing institution among ns. it is 
usually an evergreen decorated with lights 
and also with presents for the guests, the 
latter depending, of course, on the means 
or generosity of the entertainer. 

Christopher, St. If is history is in 
his name, Xptcrro</>o/)os being .said to have 
carried our Saviour, when a. child, over an 
arm of the son. This legend i.s in Voragine, 
and in most of the w'orks on the subject. 
By her wdll made in 1495, Cecily, Duchess 
01 York, bequeathed to her daughter-in- 
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law, the Queen of Edward IV., among 
other things, “ a pix with the ileshe of 
Saint Christ ofer.^^ AVills from Doctors’ 
Commons, Gamd. Soc. 18(33, p. 2. A popu- 
lar account of the saint occurs in ** A helpe 
to Diseourso.^’ The noterl incident <fe- 
scribod above is a very favourite and com- 
mon subject in the early paintings on 
glass. See Ottley’s ‘‘Hist, of Printing,” 
ch ix. and Notes and QuericvS, Fourth 
Series, ii. 313, ct seqq. This saint occurs 
on the coins of Wiirtemberg and other con- 
tinental states and towns, doubtless from 
his association with tlie child Jesus. 

ChudBcii^h Glen, Devohshire. 
This is one of the places where the early 
practice of propitiation by leaving some- 
thing in Ihe nature of a clout or rag, or a 
handkerchief, is still said to prevail, es- 
pecially among holiday-makers at Whit- 
suntide. 

Church Ales. - Payments and re- 
ceipts or accounts of those various church- 
ales are very frequent items in all the early 
Churchwardens’ b(H)ks. Attention may be 
particularly directed to Mr. Oiivry’s Ex- 
tract.s from tfiosi? of Wing, Co. Bucks, in 
tlio Ihirfy-sixtb volume of “ Archa*ologia.” 
The eritries go hack as far as lo27. We 
here meet with .several credits given in ihe 
books under oacli year for the May ale, the 
Hock-tido ale, the W'hit.sun ale, and the 
Sepuicliro ale, Tn 1537, the first-named, 
after all expenses paid, realised 3-1s. In 
1550, the May ale produce<l :£2 Os. 2d., 
but the amouut of this and of the other 
ales w’as liable to mnoli fluctuation both 
here anrl elsewhere, it depended on cir- 
cumstances. Tn 1501, the May ale was 
worth ;C3 9.S. 7d., and in later years the 
increase seems to liave been steady : but in 
.some cases it is a little uncertain, whether 
the totals given are to be understood as 
gross or net. In 15(12, at AVest Tarring, or 
Tarring Poverol, Sus.sox, the bill of fare in- 
clndenl, infer alia, five calves, eight lambs, 
four sheep, five husliols of malt, two calves’ 
heads, a leg of mutton, with pepper, saf- 
fron, and other spices. Lower’s Compev- 
rliovn llhtov]} of 1870, ii. 198. In 

the Churchwardens’ accounts of Minchin- 
hampton under 1580, among tlio receipts, 
occur “ gathered the hoglyn mouev, which 
ys xs. iiijd.: we made of cure AVhiteson 
ale, iij. li. vs.” “ Archreol.” vol. xxxv. p. 
432. fn 1588, the “clore gaine of tlie 
church ale ” wa.s £4 10s. and in 1589, .£4 
15.S. Ibid. p. 435. It appear.s from 
Kethe’s J^ermon at Blandford, 1570. that 
it was the raistom at that time for the 
church ales to he kept upon the sabbath 
day .- which holy day, says onr author, “the 
multitude call their rovolyng day, which 
day is spent in hulbefatings, bearebc«atings, 
bowlings, dicyng, cardyng, daunsynges, 
drunkennes and whoredome,” “in so much 
as men could not keepe their servaunts 


f.rom lyinge out of theyr owne hj^ises the 
same sabbath-day at night.” iWorsley, 
speaking of the parish of AAliitwell, telKs 
us, that there is a lea.se in thi*. parish 
chest, dated 1574, “of a house calle<l the 
church hou.so, held by the inhabitants of 
AVhitwoll, parishioners of Gatcombo, of the 
lord of the manor, and demised by tliein 
to John Erode, in wdiicli is the following 
proviso; “ Provided always, that, if the 
quai’ter shall need at any time to make a 
quarter-ale, or church-ale, for the raain- 
tenance of tho chapel, that it shall be 
lawful for them to have the use of the 
said house, with all the rooms, both above 
and beneath, during their ale.” Stnbbes, 
in his “ Anatomie of .Abuses,” 1585, p. 95, 
gives the following account of “The Maner 
of Church-Ales in England.” : Tn certaino 
towns w hore dronken Thicchiis boa res svvaie 
against Chri.stmas and Easter, AA'hitsoTi- 
daie, or some other tyme, tlie chnrchew-ar- 
dens of every parishe, wdtli the consent of 
tho whole parish, provide half a score or 
twenty quarters of nmult, wherof some 
they buy of the cliiircho stocke, and some 
is given them of the parishioners them- 
selves, every one conferring somewliat, ac- 
cording to his ahilii ie : which mault being 
made into \-ery strong ale or beere, is sette 
to sale together in tho church or some other 
place assigned to that purpose. Then when 
this is set abroche, avcII is he that can gette 
the soone.st to ii, and speinl the most at it. 
Ill this kindo of practice they continue 
sixo weokos, a quarfer of a yeare, yea, 
halfe a year together. I'Jiat rnoney, they 
say, i.s to repairo their clnirches and chap- 
pels w i‘h. to buy bookes for service, cuppes 
for the celelu’ation of the Sacramoiit, siir- 
plo.sses for sir John, and such other neces- 
saries. .Vnd they maintaine otlmr extra- 
ordinario chargors in their parish besides.’ 
Tn his hdiaductinn to the Survey of North 
MiUshire, lt)79, Aubrey remarks : “There 
were no rates for the poor in my grand- 
father’s days ; but for Kington »St." Michael 
(no small parish) the church ale at AVhit- 
suntido did tho business. In every parish 
is (or was) a church-house, to which be- 
longed spits, crocks, tAc., utensils for dress- 
ing provision. Here the housekeepers 
mot, and were merry, and gave 
their charity.” Tlie following document 
was contributed, many years ago, to Notes 
nnrl Queries: “.An agreement of the in- 
habitants of the towms and parishes of 
El vast on, Thu Hast on, and Am bast on, of 
tho one part, and the inhabitants of the 
town of Okobrook, wu’thin the said parish 
of Elvaston, in co. Derby, on the other 
part, by John Abbot of the Dale, Ralph 
^aucheveroll, Esq., John Bradshaw, and 
Henry Tithol, gent. Witnes.seth, that the 
inhabitants, as well of the said parish of 
Elvaston as of the said town of Okebrook, 
shall brew four ales, and every ale of one 
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quarter of malt- that at their own costs 
and charges, betwixt this and the feast of 
St. John Baptist next coming. And that 
every inhobitant of the town of Okebrook 
shall b3 at the several ales ; and every hus- 
band and his wife sliall pay two-ponce, 
every cottager one penny ; and all tlie in- 
habitants of Elvaston shall have and re- 
ceive all tlie profits and advantages coinin^^ 
of the said ales to the use and behoof ot 
the said churcli of Elvaston, iVc. And the 
inhabitants of Okebrook shall carry all 
man nor of tymber being in the Dale wood 
now felled, that the said Prestohyrch of 
the said towns shall occupye to the use ' 
and profit of tlie said churcli.” 

Church Decorations at Christ- 
rnas. -Bourne observes tliat this custom 
of adorning the windoivs at this season 
with bay and laurel is hut seldom used 
ill the North; but in the South, particu- 
larly at our Universities, it is very common 
to deck not only the common windows of 
the toivn, but also the chapels of the col- 
leges, with branches of laurel, wliich was 
used by the ancient Homans as the em- 
blem ()f peace, joy, and victory. In the 
Christian sense it may be applietl to tlie 
victory gained over tlio Powers of Dark- 
ness by tlie coming of Christ. ‘‘'frim- 
myiig of the temples,” says Polydoro Ver- 
gil, “with liangynges, iloures, boiighes, 
and garloiides, was taken of the heatlicii 
people, whicho decked tlioir idols and 
houses with .sucho array.” Bourne cites 
the Council of Bracara, Canon 73, as for- 
bidding Christians to deck their houses 
with bay loaves and green boughs; but 
this extended only to their doing it at the 
same time with the Pagans. An'Hq. VuUf, 
173. “ Non Jiceat iniqiuis observantias 

age re Kalcndunnn et ociis vacare Genti- 
libus, nequo laiiro, neqiie viriditate arbo- 
rum cingore doinos. Omnis enim ha’c ob- 
sorvatio Pagan i.smi est.” Brace Can. 73, 
Instell. P rynne, in bis Hisfrin-Mastic. 
1B33, p. 581, cites nearly the same words 
from the 73d Canon of the Concilium Anti- 
Biodorense, in France, a.d, (114. in the 
Bame work, p. 21, lie cites the Councils as 
forbidding the early Christians to “ decko 
up their houses w'ith iawrell, yvie, and 
green o boiiglies (as wo used to doe in the 
Christian season).” Adding from Ovid 
Fasti, lib. iii. : 

“ Hedora est gratissima Baccho.^* 

Compare also Tertull. do Idol. cap. 15. In 
the Roman Calendar, 1 find the following 
observation on Christmas Eve : Templa ex- 
ornantur. Among the annual disburse- 
ments of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, there 
is the following entry : “ Holme and ivy at. 
Christmas Eve, iiijd.’’ In the Church-' 
wardens’ accounts of St. Laurence’s pa- 
rish, ReacHng, 1505, quoted by Coates, wc 
read : “It. payed to Makrell for the holy 


bush agayui Christmas, ijd.” In the ac* 
counts of St. Martin Outwicli, London,. 
1524, is : “ Item for holy and ivy at Christ- 
mas, ijd. ob. 1525, Payd for holy and 

ivye at Chrystmas, ijd.” In similar ac- 
counts for St. .Margaret, Westminster, 
l(i47, we read : “ Item, paid for roseinarie 
and bayes that was stuck about the church 
at Chri.stnias, Is. Ijd.” Coles, in his “ Art 
of Simpling,” IGoti, p. (34, tells us, “ In 
some places setting up of liolly. ivy, rose- 
mary, hayes, yew, Ac., in churches at. 
Christmas is still in use.” 'Die use of box 
as W’ell as yew, “to docko up houses in 
w'intcr,” is noticed in Parkinson’s “ Gar- 
den of Flow’ers^” Ac., 10211, p. (30G. 

Stow, ill Ins “Survey,” says that,. 
“ against the fonst of Cliri.stmas, every 
man’s house, as also tlun'r parish 
churches, were decked with holme, ivy, 
bayes, and ’whatsoever tlie season <)f 
the year alforded to bo gioon. The 
conduits and standards in the street.s 
wore likew ise garnished ; amom^ the w'hich. 
I read that in the year 1444, by tempest 
of thunder and lightning, towards the 
morning of Candlemas Day, at the Leaden- 
hall. in Cornhill, a standard of tree, being 
set up in the midst of the pavement, fast 
in the ground, nailed full of holme and 
ivic, for disport of Christmas to the 
people, was torne up ami caste down by 
the malignant spirit (as w-as thought), and 
the stones of the pavement all about w^ere 
ca.st. in the streets, and into divers houses 
so that the people wore sore aghast at tlio 
great tempests.” This illustrates the 
Sjioctator’s observation, where ho tolls us 
that our forefathers looked into Nature 
with other eyes than w^e do now, and 
alway.s ascribed common natural effects 
to suiiornntnral causes. It shmiUl .seem 
that this joy of the people at Christinas 
was death to their infernal enemy. Envy- 
ing their fo.stal pleasures, and owing them 
a grudge, he took thi.s oppoitunity of 
spoiling their sport. Jii Herberts “Coun- 
try Parson,” 1(375, p. 5(>, the author tolls 
us : “ Our par.soii takes order that the 
church be swept and kept clean, without 
du.st or cobwebs, and at great festivals 
straw'ed and stuck with boughs, and per- 
fumed with incense.” 

“When rosemary and bays, the poet’s 
crown, 

Are brawl’d in frequent cries through all 
the town ; 

Then judge the festival of Christinas 
near, 

Christmas, the joyous period of the 
year \ 

Now with bright holly all the temples 
strow 

With iawrel green, and sacred mistle- 
toe.” 

— Gay’s Trivia. A writer in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ” for 1765, conjectures 
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that the ancient custom of dressing 
churches and houses at Christmas with 
laurel, box, holly, or ivy was in allusion to 
many figurative expressions in the pro- 
phets relative to CMirist, the Branch of 
Kiglitoousrioss, tV:c., or that it was in re- 
nieinbraiice of the Oratory of wrythen 
Wands or Bonglis, which was the iirst 
Christian Cliurcli erected in Britain. Be- 
fore wo can admit either of these hypo- 
theses, the question must be detonniuod 
w'hcther or not this custom did not pre- 
vail at til is season prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Christian faith amongst us. 
Tlio custom of docking churches at Christ- , 
mas is still c«mlinuod in Dinumshiro, as I 
jt was ill Brand’s day.” Chandler tells us, I 
in his “ travels in (Ireocc,” that it is re- ! 
lated whore Druid ism prevailed tlie houses | 
were decked with ov'ergi’oeus in Decemhe]-, i 
that the sylvan spirits might repair to 
thorn, and remain iinnipped with frost and 
cold winds, until a milder season had re- 
newed the foliage of their darling abodes. 

Churching^ of Women. In a 

proclaniatioTi, dated IGtli November, 30 
Henry VM f., among many “laudable cero- 
nionies and rytes ’’ enjoined to be retained 
is the following: “Ceretnonies used at 
purifies! r ion of wonum delivered of chyldo, 
and offerynge of theyr crysomes.” In 
“ A Part of a Bogistoi ” (io93), in a list 
of “ gro.sse poyntes of Popevie, evident to 
all men,” is emirneratvMl the folhuving; 

“ Tho chu rolling of women with this 
psalnie, that tho sunn(3 and moono shall 
not burn tliom “ : as is also, “Tho offer- 
ingo of the woman at hir churcliing.” In 
the Chichester Articles of Inquiry, ICSO, 
occurs the passage; “Doth the wxmian 
who i.s to be churched use the antient ac- 
customed habit in such enses, with a wdnte 
vail or kerchiefe upon lier head?” Jt was 
anciently a custom for women in England 
to bear light.s vi hen they were churched, a.s 
appears from tho following royal bon mol 
(for the hi.storical truth of which there is 
no sulficioMt authority). William tlie Con- 
queror, by reason of sickness, kept his 
chamber a long time, wdieroat tho French , 
King, scofling, said, “Tho King of Eng- 
land lyeth long in cliild-bed” ; wdiich, wdien 
it was reporled unto King William, he an- 
sivered, “ When 1 am churched, there 
shall he a thousand, lights in France”; 
“(alluding to the lights that women use<l 
t.) bear when tliey w’oro elm relied) ; and 
after, ivasting tho French territories w’ith 
that lie performed within a few’ daios 
fire and sword.” Compare Carol and 
Yvh. Til “ I'lie Burnvngo of St. 
Paules Church in London, ‘loGl,” sign. I. 

4 b. w’e read : “ Tn Flaunders everye Satur- 
daye betwixt Christinas and Candlemas 
they cate flesh for joy, and have pardon 
for it, becau.so our Ladye laye so long in 
chikle-bedde, say they. We here may not 


eat so ; the Pope is not so goiicl to us ; 
yet surely it were as good reason that wo 
should eat lleshe wdth them all that wliile 
that our l^ady lay in child-bed, as that we 
shiild bear our can del at lier churchinge at 
Candlemas with theym as they doe. It is 
seldome sene that men olTer candeLs at 
womens cluirchinges, saving at our Ladies; 
but reason it is tluit she liavo .some prefer- 
ment if tho Pope w'ould be so good maister 
to us as to lot us oat fli'sli with theym.” 
Luptnn says in liis first book of “ Notable 
Things”: “If a man be the first that 
a woman moots after slie conies out of tho 
church, wdieii she is nowlv cliu relied, it 
signifies that her next child will be a boy; 
if she meet a w'oman, then a wench is likely 
to be her next child. This is credibly re- 
ported to mo to be true.” In the Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland,” it is said ; “ It 
w'as most unhaiipy for a woman, after 
bringing forth a child, to offer a vi.'^it, or 
for her neighbours to receive it, till she 
had been duly churclied. How' strongly 
did t]ii.s enforce gratiindo to Hie Supreme 
Being for a safe delivery ! On the day 
when such a woman wms churched, every 
family, favoured with a call, were hout:d 
to set meat and drink before liei’ ; ami 
when they omitted to do so, tliey and tlieirs 
w’ere to be loaded with lier hunger. What 
wa^ this, but an obligation on all wdio had 
it in their uow-er to do the needful to pre- 
vent a feeolo woman from fainting for 
want? ” On a pas.sage in his “ History of 
Craven,” wliere Master .lolm Norton 
“gate leave of my old Lord to have half 
a stagg for his wife’s churching.” Whit- 
aker observes in a note; Menco it. ap- 
pears that Ihank.sgiviugs after chihl-birth 
wore anciently celebrated with feasting.” 
Ho adds: “ For thi.s custom I have a still 
older authority; ‘ In lio.slu'\e<ls vini 
albi ompi’ apjid Kbor. erga purilicationem 
Dornina?, tarn post partum Mag’ri mei 
nupor de Clifl’ord, ({uam po.st partum 
Mag’ri mei nunc do Clifford. . .Ixvis. 
viijd.’ ” (’e///pofus Tho. Dorn 15. 

JIrnry 17. Harrison, in his “Description 
of Britain,” complains of tho excessive 
feasting, as wmli at other festive meetings, 
as at “ Purifications of women.” It ap- 
pears ancient ly to have been customary to 
give a large ontertaiuinent at the church- 
ing. In Deloney’s “ Thomas of Reading,” 
]f)32, signa. n iii, we read : “ SuttoiPs 
Wife of Salisbury, w^hich had lately bin 
delivered of a sonne, against her going to 
church prepared great cho.are : at what 
time Simons wife of Southampton caipo 
thither, and so did divers others of the 
clothiers wives, onely to make merry at 
this churching-fcast.” In “ Tho Batchel- 
lor*s Banquet,” 1603, attributed to Dek- 
ker, the lady (a 3) is introduced telling her 
husband : “You willed me (I wms sent 
for) to go to Mistress M. Churching, and 
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when I carao thither I found great cheer 
and no small company of wives.*' And at 
t 2, thte lady is asked : “ If 1 had ever a 
new gown to be churched in." Among 
Shipman’s Poems, is one dated 1667, and 
entitled, “The Churching i^'east to S'* 
Clifford for a fat doe.” Herrick, however, 
where he speaks of tlie churching ceremony 
omits reference to this ontortainment. 'riie 
ceremony of clmrcliing women in general 
^rang, no doubt, from t.ho development of 
Candlemas into a festival of purification 
for the Virgin. 

Church Steeplcs. -The custom of 
rustics in marking the outlines of their 
shoes on tlio tops of their church steeples, 
and engraving their names in the areas 
has boon by Smart, in bis “ Hop-Garden,” 
very sensibly roforred to motives of va- 
nity. As is the following, in the subse- 
quent lines, to tlio pride of ofhee : 

“ With pride of heart the Cliurchwarden 
surveys 

Higli o’er the belfry, girt with birds and 
llow’rs, 

His story wrote in cfipitals : ‘ ’Twas I 

Tliat bought the font ; and 1 repair’d 
the pews.’ ” 

Churchyards.— It having been a 
current opinion in the times of heathen- 
ism, that places of burial were frequently 
haunted l>y spectres and apxiaritions, it 
is easy to imagine that the opinion has 
been transmitted from thorn, among the 
ignorant and unlearned, throughout all 
the ages of Christianity to tliis present 
day. The ancients believed that the 
ghosts of departed persons came out of 
tlieir tombs and sepulchres, and wandered 
about the place where tlieir remains lay 
buried. Thus Virgil tells us, that Mmris 
could call the ghosts out of their sepulchres 
and Ovid, that gliost.s came out of their 
sepulchres an<l wan^lered about: and 
Clemens Alexandrinus upbraids them 
with the g(xls they worshipped ; whicli, 
says ho, are wont to appear at 
tombs and seimlchres, and which are 
nothing but fading spectres and airy 
forms. AdmonU. Ad. p. 37. 

Medo observes from a passage of this 
same ancient father, that the heathens 
supposed the presence and power of Da?- 
mons (for so the Greeks call the souls of 
men departed) at their coflins and sepul- 
chres, as tlio’ there always remained some 
natural tie between tlie deceased and their 
relicts. Churchyards are certainly as little 
frequented by apparitions and ghosts as 
other places, and therefore it is a w'eak- 
ness to be afraid of passing through theif*. 
Superstition, however, will always attend 
ignorance ; and the niglit, as .she continues 
to be the mother of dews, will also never 
fail of being the fruitful parent of chime- 
rical fears. Even Shakespear says : 


“Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves all gaxiing wide, 
Ev’ry one lets forth his sprite 
In the church-way path to glide.” 

And Dryden : 

“ When the sun sets, shadoivs tliat 
sliew’d at noon 

But small, appear most long and 
terrible.” 

A more modern author follows on the 
same side : 

“ Oft in the lone church yard at night 
I’ve seen 

By glimpse of moon-shine, cliecqu’ring 
thro’ tlio trees, 

The scliool-boy, with his satchel in his 
hand, 

Whistling .aloud to bear his courage np, 

And, lightly tripping o’er the long Hat 
stones 

(With nettles skirted, and witli moss 
o’ergrown), 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

Sudden he starts 1 and hears, or tliinks 
ho hears, 

The sound of something purring at his 
heels : 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look 
behind him, 

Till, out of breath, lie overtakes his 
fellows ; 

Who gather round, and wonder at the 
tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his 
stand, 

O’er some new open’d grave ; and 
(strange to tell !) 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock.” 

—Blair's Grave. We loarn from Moresiii, 
that churchyards were used for the pur- 
poses of interment in order to remove 
superstition. 

Hurial was in ancient times with- 
out the Avails of cities and towns. 
Lycurgiis, he tells us, first introduced 
grave stones Avithin the Avails, and as it 
Avoro brought homo the ghosts to the very 
doors. Thus Ave compel horses, that are 
apt to startle, to make the nearest ap- 
proaches we can to the objects at which 
they have taken the alarm. “Christians,” 
says Laurence, “distinguished their ora- 
tories into an atrium, a church yard; a 
sanctum, a church ; a sanctum sanctorum, 
a chancell. They did conceive a greater 
degree of sanctitie in one of thorn, than 
in another, and on one place of them than 
another; churchyards they thought pro- 
faned by sports ; the Avliole circuit both be- 
fore and after Clirist was privileged for 
refuge, none out of the communion of tlie 
kirke permitted to lie there, any conse- 
crate ground preferred for interment be- 
fore that Avhich Avas not consccrat, and 
that in an higher esteem which was in an 
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higher degree of consecration, and that 
in the highest which was neerest the 
altar/^ “ Sermon proiichefl before tlie 
King, p. 9, cited in “The Canter- 

burian’s Self-conviction, <frc,,'’ 1040, p. 83, 
note. Bailey tolls us that, in ancient 
times amongst Christians, upon any extra- 
ordinary solemnity, particularly the anni- 
versary dedication of a church, tradesmen 
used to bring and sell their wares even 
in the churcliyards, especially upon the 
festival of the dedication ; as at VVestmin- 
ster on 8t. Peter’s Day ; at Ijondon on 
St. Bartholomew’s ; at Durham on St. 
Cuthbert’s Day, <fec. ; but riots and dis- 
turbances often happening, by reason of 
the numbers assembled togetlier, privileges 
were by royal cliarter grantcti, for various 
causes, to particular places, towns, and 
places of strength, whei*e inagisti-ates pre- 
sided to keep the people in order. In the 
Suffolk Articles of Enquiry, 1638, we 
read : “ Have any playos, fonsts, banquets, 
suppers, church ales, tlrinkings, temporal 
courts or leets, lay juries, musters, exer- 
cise of dauncing, stoole ball, foot ball, or 
the like, or any other prop ha no usage been 
siilfered to be kept in your church, chap- 
pell, or churcli yard I’ ” At Barnes, Sur- 
rey, among other ordinary benefactions, 
there was the Hose Acre, at present com- 
muted for a sum in consols. The ground 
was left by a person so nviiucd, on condi- 
tion that over ids grave in the churchyard 
against the south wall of the churcii a 
rose-tree slioukl be always kiq^t growing 
and so it is unto this day. lii “ Magna 
Carta,” IGoO, 1 tind the statute, “ No Roc- 
tor prostcniet Arbores in Cornitorio.” 

Churn Supper.- There was a clnirn 
or kern supper (so they pronounce it vul- 
garly in Northumberland), and a shouting 
the church or kern. Thi.s, Aram informs 
us, was different from that of the Moll 
Supper : the former being always pro- 
vitfed when all was sliorn, ttio latter after 
all was got in. I should have thouglit 
that most certainly kern supper was no 
more than corn supper, had not 
Aram asserted that it was called the 
Churn Supper, because from imme- 
morial times it was customary to pro- 
duce in a churn a great quantity of cream, 
and to circulate it in cups to each of the 
rustic company, to bo eaten with bread. 
This custoni, in Aram’s time, survived 
about Whitby and Scarborough, in the 
Eastern parts of Yorkshire, and round 
about Gisburne, &c., in the West. In 
other places cream has been commuted for 
ale, and the tankard politely preferred to 
the churn. 

Cinque. — The famous Cornelius 
Scriblerus write.s: “The play which the 
Italians call Cinque and the French 
Mourre is extremely antient. It was 
played by Hymen and Cupid at the mar- 


riage of Psyche, and was termed* by the> 
Latins dioitis micareJ' The French, 
game of Mourre is thus explaiiAxl by 
iiittre: “ un jeu qui consiste a montrer 
rapidement une partie des doigts levee et 
I’aiitro ferniee, atin do doiiner a de- 
viiier le nombre do ceux qui sont leves.” 
Cornelius was apparently justified in dis- 
suading Martin from bestowing his time 
on this recreation. 

Cinque Ports.— Mr. Miall Green,, 
of Stroatham Hill, owner of the yachts 
'j’halatta, Yolande, and l<"igaro, was on 
the 2nd December, 1901, elected deputy- 
mayor of Brightlingsea, an apanage of 
the Cinque Ports, in succession to Capt, 
vSycamoro, of the Slianirock. 'I’he cere- 
mony is a curious one, the council chamber 
being the tower of the parish church, while 
the vicar acts as recorder. Each elected 
freeman pays 11 penuie.s to the civic ex- 
chequer. (knnp. Hriifiillhujui’a. 

Clameur de Haro. - I presume 
that the Ara mentioned in AVal ford’s 
Fdira, Past and Prcsf'ut, 1883, p. 9, is an- 
other form of Ha 1 - 0 , being tlie cry when the 
settling time arrived at a certain .stage in 
tlio operatiou.s. The following remarks 
appeared in the Daily for June 1, 

1882: “Several learned members of tlio 
French Academie des Sciences have come 
to the conclusion that the old fashioned 
‘Clamour de Haro’ might he revived to 
advantage in civil procedure, as a means 
of enabling small landed proprietors and 
other humble owners of house property to 
fight their more wealthy opponents on 
better terms than they can under the ex- 
isting laws. It i.s scarcely probable that 
the French Parliament will legislate in the 
sense suggested, but in ilio course of the 
di.scu.ssioii whicfi has been going on, M. 
Glasson, who read a long essay on the sub- 
ject, gave sonu'!' vo?y iiiteresl iiig informa- 
tion as to the origin of the word. Accord- 
ing to M. Glasson the ‘ Clameur do Haro ’ 
is identical with the ‘ JiOgiitro of the 
Bavarians and the Thuringians, and the' 
first trace of it in France is to bo found in 
the ‘Grand Coutumier de Normandie.’ 
The ‘ Clameur de Haro,’ or cry for jus- 
tice, only resorted to in criminal cases at 
first, is referred to under tlie name of 
‘ Clamor Violentia^ ’ in the Saxon laws. 
It may be as.sumed, tlieroforo, that when 
William the Conqueror came to England, 
he found the equivalent of the ‘ Clameur 
de Haro ’ in existence, and the changes 
which ho made in the application of it 
tended to bring the English mode of pro- 
cedure into closer conformity of detail 
with that which prevailed in Normandy, 
In course of time tlio ‘ Clameur de Haro ’ 
was made applicable to civil as well as 
to criminal affairs, and long after it had 
fallen into disuse for the latter — its utility 
becoming less and less as the organissatioik 
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of society grew more and more perfect — 
it was rGtfiine<l in use throughout the 
horth-i^est provinces of France for cases 
of disputed possoKsion, and was not actu- 
ally repealed until the close of the 18th 
century. It still exists in the neighbour- 
ing Channel Islands, and the owners of 
property attach great value to it. A very 
striking instance of this was afforded in 
Jersey the other day, tho owner of some 
property through which a railway was to 
be cut raising the ‘Clameur do Haro.’ Ho 
was so stout tliat lie had great diillculty in 
fulfilling the indispensable formality of 
falling on his knees and getting up again 
with the cry in old lYench — ^ Haro 1 
Haro ! A I’nido. mon Prince, on me fait 
tort.* It is not stated whether he gain xl 
his point ; hut there can be no doubt as to 
the attachment of the Channel Islanders 
to this survival of the Middle Ages.** In 
the Enrydoptrefia of Chambers, 1874, v., 
699 hack, there is an implied suggestion, 
which is probably of no weight whatever, 
that JIaro is a corruption or abbreviated 
form of lla! Uollo ! the appeal of the 
party having been originally to Duke 
Rollo. 

Cla.vic. I'nder tlie heading of “Re- 

lics of I^'iro-Woi'sliip in Scotland,** the 
Daily Ncirs of January 4, 1878, has the 
following communication: — “On the last 
day of the year, old style, which falls on 
the 12th January, tho festival of “Tho 
Clavie ** takes place at Burghead, a fish- 
ing village near Porres. On a headland 
in that vihige still stands an old Roman 
altar, locally called the “ Donro.” On tlie 
evening of January 12 a large tar barrel 
is set on tiro and carried by one of tho 
fishermen round the town, while the as- 
sembled folks shout and holloa. If the 
man who carries the barrH falls, it is an 
evil omen. The man with the lighted 
barrel having gone with it round the town 
carries it np to tho top of the hill, and 
places it on the Douro. More fuel is iin- 
piediately added. Tho sparks as they fly 
upwards are supposed to be witches and 
evil spirits leaving the town ; the people 
therefore shout at and ctirse them as they 
disappear in vacancy. When the burning 
tar barrel falls in pieces, the fisherwives 
rush in and oiideavour to get a lighted bit 
of wood from its remains ; with this light 
the fire on the cottage hearth is at once 
kindled, and it is considered lucky to keep 
in this flame all the rest of the year. The 
charcoal of the Clavie is collects and put 
in bits up the chimney, to prevent the 
witches and evil spirits coming into tjie 
house. The Duoro (i.e., the Roman altar) 
is covered with a thick layer of tar from 
the fires that are annually lighte<l upon it. 
Close to the Douro is a very ancient 
Roman well, and, close to the well, several 
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rude but curious Roman sculptures can be 
seen lot into a garden wall. 

Clay-Daubingr. — Brockett notices 
the Cumberland usage by which the friends 
of a iievvly-inarried couple mot together, 
and erected them a cottage, bofori' sepa- 
rating. This (he says) was called clay- 
dan hi ng. 

Cleaver.->-A school-boy*s toy. See 
Halliwell in v. 

Cleke.— See Gleek, 

Clement’s Dayi St.-- (November 
23). Plot, describing a Clog vMruauack, 
(which is now in tlie Bodleian library), 
says, “ a pot is marked again.st tho 23rd 
of November, for the Feast of 8t. Clement, 
from the ancient custom of going about 
that night to bog drink to make merry 
with.** In the Privy Purse Kxpenses of 
the Princess Mary, under November, 1537, 
is this entry: “Jim. goiien to the bakers 
of tho Prince house on say 11 1 Clementes 
Kven corny rig w-t thoyr Hollo. . . .vs.*’ ; 
upon w'hich the Editor (Sir F. Madden), 
referring to Hone’s “ Every Day Book,** 
observes : “ In more modern times, tlie 
blacksmiths seem to have usurped the pri- 
vilege of the bakers.’* In a proclaiuatioM, 
July 22, 1540, it is ordered : “ Neither that 
children should bo decked, no go about 
upon 8. Nicholas, S. Katherine, 8. Cle- 
ment, tho Holy Innocents, and sncfi likes 
dayes.** In some almanacks, tliis day is 
marko<l at Old M artin mass, oecause it is 
still here and thoro retained as one of the 
quarterly divisions of the year, on which 
payments fall duo. At Tenby, on St. 
Clement’s Day, tho efligy of a carpenter 
was carried round the town, and snhso- 
quoiitly cut to pieces, lii Staffordshire, 
on this day, tho children go abnut bogging 
for apples, and singing the.se rude verses; 

“ Clemeny, Clomeny, God be wi* you. 

Christmas comes but once a ye-ar ; 

AVlien it comes, it wdll soon be gone, 

Give me an apple, and I’ll bo gone.** 

Closh. — A form of ninepins, noticed 
by Minsheu as forbidden by Statute 17 
Edw. IV., cap. 3, and again in 18-20-23, 
Henry VIII. Tho ninepins were either of 
wood or of tho shank-bones of a horse or 
ox. This sport w*as sometimes called 
closh-cayles. From a statement by Strutt 
it may be perhaps inferred that there were 
two varieties of closh or closh-cayles, that 
played with a ball, and that played with 
a club or^ stick, the latter resembling the 
French jew de quilles A haston. The 
French word nuillo, however, — our cayles 
—w'as applied to the stick employed in 
other sports. Among our ancestors, as is 
still largely tho case, all this family of re- 
creations was popular rather than fashion- 
able. Sir Thomas Elyot, in his (rovernor, 
1531, classes claishe pynnes with bowds and 
quoits. 
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Coal. — Thomas Hill, in his Natural 
and Artificial Conclusions^ 1581, describes 
** The vertue of a rare cole, that is to be 
found but one hour in the day, and one 
day in the yeare/^ Divers authors,” he 
adds, ‘•affirm concerning the verity and 
vertue of this cole, viz., that it is onely 
to be found upon Midsummer Eve, just at 
noon, under every root of plantine and of 
niugw'ort ; the olfects whereof are wo der- 
ful : for whosoever weareth or beareth the 
same about with them, shall be freed from 
the plague, fever, ague, and sundry other 
diseases. And one author especially writ- 
cth, aiid constantly averreth, that he 
never knew any that used to carry of this 
marvellous cole about them, who ever were 
to his knowledge sick of tlie plague, or (in- 
deed) complained of any other maladie.” 
Lnpton observes, “ It is certainly and con- 
stantly affirmed that on Midsummer Evo 
there is found, under the root of mugwwt, 
a coal wdiich saves or keeps them safe from 
the plague, carhiinclo, lightning, the quar- 
tan ague, and from burning, that hear the 
same about them : and Mizaldus, the 
writer hereof, saith, that he doth hear that 
it is to be found the same day under the 
root of pla.ntane, winch 1 know^ to bo of 
truth, for I have found them the same day 
under the root of plantaiio, which is es- 
pecially and chiefly to bo found at noon.” 
Aofabic Things^ first printed in 1579, ed. 
1G60, book ii. p. 59. “ The last suinmor,” 

says Aubrey, “on the day of St, John Bap- 
tist, 1094, 1 ueciden tally was walking in 
the pasture bcliind Montague House, 
(Bloomsbury) ; it w as 12 o’clock,! saw there 
about two or three and twenty young 
women, most of thorn well habited, on their 
knees, very busy, as if they had been 
weeding. A young man told me that they 
were looking for a coal under the root of 
a plantain, to put under their head.s tliat 
night, and they should dream who would 
be their husbands. It 'was to be that day 
and hour.” 

Coat-Money. — Sco Davis, SuppL 
Glossary, 1881, in v. 

Cob or Cobbing^. — A punishment 
used by seamen for petty offences or ir- 
regularities among themselves: it con- 
sists in bastariadoing the offender on the 
posteriors with a cobbing stick, or pipe 
staff; the number usually inflicted i.s a 
dozen. At the first stroke the executioner j 
repeats the word 'w^atch, on which all per- 
sons present are to take off their hats, on 
pain of like punishment : the last stroke is 
always given as hard as possible, and is 
called the purse. Ashore, among soldiers, 
where this punishment is sometimes adop- 
ted, watch and the pnrso are not included 
in the number, but given over and above, 
or, in the vulgar phrase, free, gratis, for 
nothing. This piece of discipline is also 
inflicted in Ireland by the schoolboys on 
persons coming into the school without 


taking off their hats; it is there called 
school-butter.” 

Cob Loaf Stealiner. <— Oi^mpare 

Aston, 

Cob«Nut. — A game which consists in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps 
of four, three at the bottom and one at the 
top of each heap. Hall i well in v. 

Cock. — A mode of evading the law 
against profane expressions, used both in 
conversation and literature in James l.’s 
time. It is common in the old plays. Com- 
pare Nares, 1859, in v. The modern equi- 
valent is Scott, Our youths say Great 
Scott for Great God. 

Cockal. — The game played with the 
buckle or pastern bone of the sheep, in- 
stead of dice, corresponding with the an- 
cient Indus talaris or astrnlaous. Compare 
Nares, Gloss. 1859, in v. In Levin us Lem- 
nius, we read : ” The aritioiits used to play 
at cokall or casting of huckle bones, which 
is done with smootli sheeps bones. The 
Dutch call them pickelon, wherewith our 
young maids that are not yet ripe use to 
play for a husband, and young married 
folks despise these as soon as they are 
married, Bnt young men used to contend 
one with another with a kind of bone 
taken forth of oxo-foet. The Dutcli call 
them Colen, and they plav with these at 
a set time of the year. IVtoreover cockles 
which the Dutch call Teelings are different 
from dice, for they are square with four 
sides, and dice have six. Cockals are used 
by maids amongst us, arul do no wayes 
waste any ones estate. I^’or either they 

f iasse away the time with thorn, or if they 
lave time to bo idle, they play for some 
small matter, as for chosnuts, filbeids, 
pins, buttons, and some such .Inncats.” — 
Occult Miracles of Nature, 1658, p. 768. 
In Kinder’s translation from thq same 
author of A Simetuarie of Salvation, p. 
344, these bones are called “ Hnckle-bonos 
or coytes.” In Polydore Vergil wo have an- 
other description of this game : “There is a 
game also that is played with tlie postorno 
bone in the hynder foote of a sheepe, oxG; 
goto, fallowe or redde dere, whiche in 
Latin is called Talus, It hath foure 
chaunces, the ace point, that is named 
Canis, or Caniculas, was one of the sides ; 
he that cast it leyed <]oniie a peny or so 
muche as the gamor.s wore agreed on : the 
otlier side was called Venus, that sigui- 
fieth seven. He that cast the chaunce wan 
sixo and all that was layd douno for the 
castyng of Canis. The two other sides 
w'Gre called Chius and Senio. Ho that 
did throwe Chins wan three. And he that 
cast Senio gained four. This game (as I 
tadte it) is used of children in Northfolke, 
and they call it the chauricie bone ; they 
play with three or foure of those bones to- 
gether; it is cither the same or very lyke 
to it.” Langley’s Abridg., fol. 1. Herrick 
seems to speak of cockall as a children’!* 
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sport, played witn points and pins. For ] 
farther inronnation relating to this game, , 
*as plawsd by the ancients, the reader may 
consult Joaiinis Moursii Tiudibunda, 
sivi de Ludis Graocoruin, 1625, p. 7, 
irassaAos and Ban. Souterii “ Pali- 
medes/^ P-.81> but more particularly ‘‘1 
Tali ed allTi Strunienti lusori degli antiohi 
Romani discritti ’’ da I<ransecso de* Fico- 
rorii, 1734. And for the Greek analogue 
St. John’s J^lavnm and Customs of An- 
cient Greece, 1842, i., KUM. 

Cockatrice or Basilisk. — Sir 
Thomas Browne informs us that the gene- 
ration of a basilisk is supposed to proceed 
from a cock’s egg hatched under a toad 
or serpent. A conceit which he observes 
is as mojistrous as the bro(xl itself. This 
writer endeavours to account for its kill- 
ing at a distance. “ It killeth at 
a distance — it poisoneth by the eye, 
and by priority of vision. Now that 
deleterious it may be at some dis- 
tanco, and destructive without corporal 
contaction, what uncertainty soever there 
bo in the elFect, there is no high impro- 
bability in the relation. For if plagues or 
pestilential atonies have been conveyed in 
the air from different regions: if men at 
a distance Iiave infectcHl each other*, if 
the shadowos of some trees be noxious : if 
torpedoes deliver their opium at a dis- 
tance, and stupifio beyond themselves : we 
cannot reasonably deny that there may 
proceed from subtiller seeds more agile 
emanations, which contemn those laws, 
and invade at distance unexpected. Thus 
it is not impossible what is affirmed of this 
animal ; the visible rayes of their eyes 
carrying forth the subtilest portion of 
their poison which, received by the eye of 
man or boast, infedeth first the brain 
and is from thence communicated unto the 
heart.” Ho adds: “ Our oasilisk is gene- 
rally described wdih logs, wings, a ser- 
pentine and winding taiio, and a crist or 
comb soniowhat like a cock. But the basil- 
isk of elder times wms a proper kind of 
serpent, not al'ovo three palmes long, as 
some account, and differenced from other 
serpents by advancing his head and some 
white marks or coronary spots upon the 
crowm, as all authentic writers have de- 
livered.” A cockatrice hatclied from a 
cock’s egg is described by a foreign author 
as one of the terrors of the superstitious 
man, and as an omen of the most pernici- 
ous sort. Werenfel’s “Dissertation on 
Superstition,” transl. into Engl. p. 7, This 
reminds us of Bryden’s lines : 

“ Mischiefs are like the cockatrice’s eye ; 

If thev see first, they kill; if seen, th«y 
die.” 

Compare Nares, Glossary , 1859, in v. 

Cockchafer.-- 1 conclude that we 
must not allow the German children’s in- 
vocation to the cockchafer or lady-bird^ 


(lady-bug or lady-cow) to rank among 
modes of predestination ; but it may be 
perhaps, in its present form, the relic of 
an older and more serious superstition : 

“ May-bug, May-bug, tell this to me, 
How many years my lift? is to be? 

One year, tivo years,” etc. 

Or, as the Swiss couplet runs (translated) : 

‘* 0 chafer, O chafer, lly off and awa’, 
For milk, and for bread, and a silver 
spoon bra’.” 

For which notices f am indebted to Mr. 
Atkinson. But there are variant versions. 
Comp. Halliweirs Nursery Rhymes, (ith 
ed. pp. 2 (j3, 272. 

Cock-Crow. — The ancients, because 
the cock gives notice of the approach and 
break of day, have, with a propriety equal 
to any thing in their inythology, dedicated 
this bird to Apollo. They have also made 
him the emblem of watchfulness, from the 
circumstance of his summoning men to 
their business by his crowing, and have 
therefore dedicated him also to Mercury. 
"With the lark ho may bo poetically styled 
the “ Herald of the Morn.” IMiilostra- 
tus, giving an account of the Apparition 
of Achilles’ Sliade to Apollonius Tyaneus, 
says, that it vanished wuth a little glimmer 
as soon as the cock crowed. “ Vit. x\pol.” 
voL iv. p. 16. Rood’s “ 8hakospear,” vol. 
vol. iv. p. 16. Bourne very seriously 
examines the fact wlielhor spirits roam 
about in the night, or arc oblige I 
to go away at cock-crow. I'he tra- 
ditions of all ages appropriate the appoar- 
aiico of spirits to the night. The Jews had 
an opinion tliat hurtful spirits walked 
about in tlie niglit. The same opinion ob- 
tained among the ancient Christians, who 
divided the nigiit into four watches called 
the evening, midnight, cock-crowing, and 
the morning. I'he opinion that spirits lly 
away at cock-crow is certainly very an- 
cient, for wo find it mentioned by the 
Christian poet rnidcntius. who floiirislied 
in the beginning of (ho fourth century, as 
a tradition of common belief : 

“ They say the wandering powers, that 
love 

The silent darkness of the night, 

At cock-crowing give o’er to rove, 

And all in fear do take their llight. 
The approaching salutary morn, 

Til’ approach divine of }iate»i day. 
Makes darkness to its place return, 

And drives the midnight ghosts away. 
They know that this an emblem is. 

Of what precedes our lasting bliss, 
That morn when graves give up their 
dead 

In certain hope to meet their God.” 

Bourne tolls us he never met with any 
reasons assigned for the departure of 
spirits at the cock-crowing: “but,” he 
adds, “ there have been produccfl at that 
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time of night, things of very memorable j 
worth, whicli might perhaps raise the pious 
credulity of some men to iriiiigine that 
there was something more in it than in 
other times. It was about the time of 
cock-crowing when our Saviour was born, 
and the angels sang tiie lirst Christmas 
carol to the poor shepherd.s in the fields of 
Bethlehem. Now it may bo presumed, as 
the Saviour of tlie world w^as then born, 
and the heavenly Host had then descendecl 
to proclaim tiie nows, tliat the Angel of 
Darkness would be terrified and con- 
foundcHl, and immediately fiy away: and 
perhaps tliis cousideration has partly been 
the foundation of this opinion.” It was j 
also about this time when our Saviour rose 
from the dead. “ A third reason is, that 
passage in the Book of Genesis, wliero 
Jacob wrestled Avith the angel for a bless- 
ing, Avhoie the angels say unto him 
‘ JiCt me go, for the day breaketli.’ ” 
Bourne, liowover, thinks this tradition 
seems more especially to have arisen 
from some particular circumstances at- 
tending the time of cockcrowing ; and 
Avhich, as Pnidontius, before cited, seems 
to SUV, ‘‘arc an emlilem of the ap- 
proach of the Day of Uesurrection.” 


Spenser writes: 

The morning cocke crew loud; 

And at the sound it shrunk iii haste 
away , 

And vanished from our sight.” 

Allot, in “ England^s Parnassus,” 1600, 
printed the tw^o following lines from Dray- 
ton’s ‘‘Endimioii and Pheobo, (1593).” 

” And now the cocke, the morning’s 
trunipoter. 

Plaid hunts up for the daj’^-starre to ap- 
peare.” — 

Where Gray has followed our poet : 

“The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echo- 
ing horn. 

No more sliall rouse them from their 
lowly bod.” 

“ But soft, methinks I scent the morn- 
ing air - 

Brief let me bo.” 

And again, 

“ The glow-w’onn .sliows the matin to be 
near.” 

In the “Merry Devil of Edmonton,” IHOS : 


More vvatcbfiill than the day-proclay- 
mi ng cocke.” 

“ The circumstances, tliercfore, of the time ! , Borneo and 

ml, Is. “ Iminc so : that hliakospoar n 


of cock-ciwing,” he adds, “ being so ^ 
natural a ligure and joprcsentalion of the ! 
moriviijg of the llesurrection : the night! 
so shadowdng out’ the night of the grave: | 
the third watch, being, as some suppose, ! 
the time our Saviour will come to judge- 
ment at: tlio noise of the cock aAvakeniug 
sleepy man and telling him, as it were, the 
niglit is far spent, the day is at hand: 
representing so naturally the voice of tlio 
Arch-angel awukeMing the dead, and call- 
ing up tlie righteous to everlasting day; 
so naturally does the time of cock-crowing 
shadow out tliese things, that probably 
some good Avoll-meaning men might have 
been iDrought to belieA-e that the very 
devils themselves, wdien the cock crew” and 
reminded thejn of them, did fear and 
tremble, and shun tho light.” 

In the prose Life of 8t. Guthlac, Hermit 
of Crowland, hy one Felix, circa 749, there 
is the following passage: “It happened 
one night, wdien it vras the time of cock- 
croAving, and the blessed man Guthlac fell 
to his morning prayers, lio Avas suddenly 
entranced in light slumber — I quote 
from Mr. Goodwin’s translation of tho 
Anglo-Saxon original. The folloAving is 
from Chaucer’s “ Assemble of Eoules,’’ f. 
236: 

“The tame ruddocke and tho coward 
kite, 

The cocke, that horologe is of Thropes 
litc.” 


moans that they 
Avero carousing till three o’cioed; : 

“ The second cock lias crow’d, 

The curfow-bcll has toll’d ; ’tis three 
o’clock.” 

Perhaps Tusser makes this point clear : 

“Cocke croweth at midnight times few 
above six, 

With pause to liis neighbour to ansAver 
betw’ix : 

At three aclocko thicker, and then as ye 
knoAvc, 

liiko all in to mattens neero day they 

doo croAvo ; 

At midnight, at three, and an hour ycr 
day, 

They utter their language as aa^cU as they 
may.” 

By a passage in “Macbeth,” “ avo w’ere 
carousing till tho second cock,” it should 
seem to appear as if th(M*e Avoro tAvo sepa- 
rate times of cock-croAving. The com- 
mentators, howeA'cr, say nothing of this. 
’I’liey explain the passage as folloAvs : “Till 
the second cock:- Cock-croAving.” So in 
“King Bear”: “He begins at curfew, 
and Avalks till the first cock,” Which is 
illustrated by a passage in tho “ IVelve 
Merry Jostes of trie WidoAA” Edith,” 1525: 

“ The time they jras merely til ten of the 
dole, 

*'Yea, and T shall not lye, till after the 
first cok.” 

“ The cock crows and tho morn grows on, 

When ’tis decreed I must bo gone.” 
—lludihran, Canto i. p, iii. 
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In Blair’s Grave is a passage which 
-seems to form an exception from the 
gonerij time of cock-crowing ; 

“ Some say, that over ’gainst that -sea- 
son comes, 

WJierein our Saviour’s birth is cele- 
brated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night 
long. 

And then, tliey say, no spirit dares stir 
abioad ; 

The ni gilts are wholesome ; then no 
planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath powe]C'l^o 
charm, 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time.” 

Bourne tells us, there is a tradition among 
the common people tliat at the time of 
•cock-crowing the midiiigljfc spirits forsake 
these lower n»gions, and go to tlieir pro- 
per places. Hence it is that in tlie coun- 
try villages, where the way of life rerjuires 
more early labour, the inhabitants always 
go choiM-fnlly to work at that time : where- 
as if they are called abroad sooner, they 
arc apt to imagine everything they see or 
hoar to be a wandering ghost, Shakespear 
has given us an excellent account of this 
vulgar notion in his “ Hamlet.” The pre- 
sent ivriter suggested long since that the 
“ early village cock ” of Shakespear should 
be cady villaye clocks as the word chanti- 
cleer lias been given, and cock in the pass- 
;age is a pUnmasin. kSee my edition of W. 
JVrowrio, i., 197. Peter iSnavoniu.s, 

who visited Scotland about 1535, relates 
in his MS. Diary that there is a jilaco 
there, eiglit miles in circuit, where the 
cocks never crow. 


and as it is now followed and practiced 
amongst us. Men have long availed them- 
selves of the antipathy wdiich one cock 
shows to another, and have encouraged 
that iiatuial hatred with arts tliat may 
be said to disgrace human j*eason. Peggo 
lias proved that though the ancient Greeks 
piqued tlieinselves on their politeness, call- 
ing all other nations barbarous, yet they 
were the authors of this cruel and inhuman 
mode of diversion. The inhabitants of 
Delos were great lovers of this sport ; and 
Tauagra, a city of Bceotia, tho Isle of 
l\ho(l(»s. Clialcis in Eubcea and the country 
of Media, were famous for tlreir generous 
and magnanimous race of chickens. it 
appears that tho Greeks had some method 
of preparing tho birds for battle. An ac- 
count of the origin of this custom aiuongst 
the Athenians may he seen in /Elian,” lib. 
ii- cap. xxviii.^ It may bo worth noting 
that George Wilson, in liis “Commenda- 
tion of cocks and cock-fighting,” 1()07, en- 
deavours to show that cock-tighting was 
before the coming of Christ. Lord North- 
ampton says: “'riie Romaines tooUe tli© 
crenving of a coc'ke for an abode of v'icto?*y, 
though no philosopher be ignorant that 
this procedeth of a gallani liistinesse upon 
the first digestion.” Defenmtirc, 1583, 
sign. T. 2 cersn. It is probalile that 
cock-fighting w’as lii’st ini roaiiced into this 
island by the Romans; the bird itself was 
here before Ciesar’s arrival. Bvll-GalL v, 
sect. 12. 

Fitzstephen is the first of our writers 
that mentions cock-fighting, describ- 
ing it as the sport of school hoys on 
Slirovc-Tucsday. The cock-pit, it seems, 
w’as the school, and the master was tho 


Cock-Fight! ngr.~-Bailey tells us 
that tlie origin of this sport was derived 
from tho Athenians on tlie folhnving occa- 
sion : when 'rhomisi ocles .. as marching his 
army against the Persians, he, by the way, 
esjiying two cocks fighting, caused his 
anny to belnjld them, and addre.ssed them 
as follows : “ Behold, these do not fight for 
their household gods, for the monuments 
of their ancestors, nor for glory, nor for i 
liberty, nor for the safety of their chil- 
dren, but only because tho one will not 
give way unto the other.” This so en- 
-couraged the Grecians that they fought 
strenuously and obtained tho victory over 
the Persians ; upon which cock-fighting 
was by a particular law ordained to bo 
annually practised by the Athenians. 
-Cock-fighting was an institution partly re- 
ligious and partly political at Athens, and 
w'as continued there for the purpose of im- 
proving the seeds of valour in the miijds 
of tho Athenian youth. But it was afier- 
ivards abused and perverte<l, both there 
4ind in other parts of Greece, to a common 
pastime and amusement, without any 
moral, political, or religious inteution, 


, comptroller and diiector of tho sport. 

I lutzstcphen writes: “ - that we may be- 
i gill with tho pastimes of the boys (as we 
j have all been hoy.s), annually on llio day 
i wliich is called Slirove-Tiiesday, tlie boys of 
i tho rosptHdive schools bring to tho masters 
I each one his fighting-cock, and tliey are 
; indulged all the morning with .seeing their 
cocks fight in the school-room.” F.d. 1772, 
p. 45. i ll the statutes of 8t. Paul’s School, 

I A.j), 1518, the following clause occurs: “ I 
will they use no cock-fighting nor ridinge 
about of victorye, nor di.sputing at St. 
BartilemcAve, wliich is but fooli.sh habling 
and losse of time.” Knight’s Life of Dean 
Colcty p. 3()2. From this time, .at least, 
the diversion, however absurd and oven 
impious, was continued among us. It was 
folloAved, though disapproved and pro- 
! hibited in the 39 Edw. III.: also in the 
j reign of Henry Vlll. and in 1569. it has 
! been called by "some a royal diversion, and, 

1 as every one knows, the cock-^it at White- 
I hall was erected by Henry vMl. for the 
! more magnificent celebration of tho sport, 
j It was prohibited, however, by an Act of 
I Afarch 31, 1654. IMoroein informs us that 
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the Papists derived this custom of exhibit- 
ing cock fights on one day every year from 
the Athenians, and from an institution of 
Themistocles. “ Cad. llhod,” lib. ix. 
variar lect. cap. xlvi. idem Pargami fiebat. 
Alex. ab. Alex. lib. v. cap. 8., Papa/us, 
p. 08. 

The Fathers of the Church inveigh 
with great warmth against the spec- 
tacles of the arena, the wanton slied- 
ding of hiiuian blood in sport; one 
woiilvl have thought that with that 
of the gladiators, cock-fighting would 
also have been discarded under the 
mild and human Genius of Christian- 
ity. But, as Peggo observes, it was re- 
served for this enlightened aera to practice 
it with new and aggravate^! circuin stances 
of cruelty. In the L^rivy Purse Expen res 
of Henry 177., under 1403, there is the 
entry: “March 2. To Master Bray, for 
rewardes to them that brought cokkes at 
Shrovetide at Westinr., In the 

middle of the Kith century we find the 
gentlemen of Yorkshire keenly interested 
in this sport, and there is a letter from Sir 
Henry Savilo to William Plumpton, Ks(i., 
announcing “a meeting of cocks ’’ at Shef- 
field, to wiiich their common acquaintance 
were expected to come, save from more or 
less considerable distances. It was a match 
between Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Ilal- 
lamsliire. Plumpton Correspondence, 1839, 
pp. 250-1. Stubbes, in his “ Anatomie or 
Abuses,’’ 1583, inveiglis again.st cock-fight- 
ing, which in his day seems to have been 
practiced on the Sabbath in England : 

Cock Fightyng in Ailgna lAnglid], 

“ Besides these exercises, tliey flock 
thicke and threefoldo to the cockfigntes, an 
exercise nothing inforiour to the rest, 
w'hero nothing is vsecl, but swearing, for- 
swearing, deceit, fraud, collusiou, cosen- 
age, skoklyng, railyng, coniiitious talkyng, 
fightyng, brawlyrig, quarrelyng, drinkyng, 
and wlioryng, and whiche is worst of all, 
robbing of one an other of their goodes, 
and that not by direct, but indireetc 
meanos and attempts. And yet to 
blaunche and set out these mischeeis with- 
all, (as tbough they w'ere vertues). they 
ha lie t hei r appointwl waies and set uoures 
when these tfeuilries must bo exercised. 
They haiie houses erected to that purpose 
flagges and ensignes hanged out, to giue 
notice of it to others, and proclamation 
goes out, to procl.amo tlic same, to the ende 
that many male cojiie to the dedication of 
this soiernne feast of mischeefe.” It is 
odd enougli, that the poverty of Roger x\s- 
cham, who was preceptor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and one or the most learned persons 
of his time, was attributed by the no less 
learned Camden to dicing and cock-fight- 
ing ! It appears that James I. was re- 
markably fond of cock-fighting. Breton, 


in his Fantasticks, 1626, says under Aug. : 
“ I had a touch at your recreations before, 
and that your cock may not kiqk your 
coyn out of your pocket, I shall give you 
some marks to elioose a good one by; 
Know, then, that the best characters desir- 
able in a fighting cock, are his shape, 
colour, courage, and sharp heel; for liis 
shapo, the middle size is ever accounted 
best, because they be now most matchable 
strong, nimble, and ready for your plea- 
sure in his batel ; and so the exceeding 
little cock is as hartl to match, and is com- 
monly weak and tedious in his maner of 
fighting ; he would be of a proud and up- 
right shape, with a small head, like a 
spar-hawk, quick large eye, and a strong 
back crooked, and big at the setting on, 
and in colour suitable to the plume of his 
feathers, as black, yellow, or reddish ; the 
beam of his legs would he very strong, 
and according to his plume, blow, gray, 
or yellow ; his spurs long, rough and sliarp, 
aud a little bending, and looking inward ; 
for his colour, the giay pyle, I lie yellow 
pylo, or the red with the (danck breast, is 
esteemed the best, the pyde is not so good, 
and the white and dun are the worst; if 
it bo red about the head like scarlet, it is 
a sign of lust, strength, and courage; 
but if it be pale, it Ls a. signe of sickness 
and faintness; for his courage, you shall 
observe it in his walk, by his treading, 
and in (ho pride of his going, and in his 
pen by his oft-crowing ; for the sharpness 
of his heel, it is only seen in Ins fighting; 
foi what cock is said to be sharp or narrow 
heel’d, which every time he ilslceth, ho hit- 
teth and draws blood of his adversary, 
gilding his spurs in blood, and threatening 
at every blow' an end of the battel. I wish 
you such a Cock.” I have quoted this in- 
teresting passage from Stevenson’s Twelve 
Months, 1661, ()ut it is the same work aa? 
Breton’s under a different title. 

Of this sport, as it w\as conducted in 
London in J669, an Italian resident has 
loft a graphic account. “The places 
made for the cock-fights are a sort 
of little theatre, where the spectators sit 
all round on steps under cover. At the 
bettom of these is a round table six hraccia 
in diameter, or tlioreaboufs, and raised 
about tw'o hraccia from the ground : it is 
covered with matting all staimxl wiili the 
blood of cocks. The days on w’hich they 
are going to have the contests are alw'ays 
advertised by large printefl bills, stuck 
up at all the corners of the streets, and dis- 
tributed through the city. When a large 
crowd of people has been got together, two 
cc^ks are brought out in sacks by two of 
tliose men w’hose business it is to breed 
them and look after them. One of these 
men goes in at one side of the theatre, and 
the other at the opposite entrance, and 
having taken their cocks out of the bags» 
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they hold them in their hands^ whilst the 
first betting is going on, which everyone 
dees without any rule or regulation what- 
ever, being solely actuated by his own 
judgment, which makes him fancy one 
cock more than another. The cocks have 
their wings cut and their crests removed. 
They are not generally finely-grown birds, 
but are very strong, and of extraordinary 
pluck. Half-way up their legs they are 
armed with a kind of spur of very sharp 
steel, with wliich, when they flutter up 
into the air, and come to close quarters 
with their beaks, they wound each other 
severely. As soon as they are set at liberty, 
the combatants glare at each other for a 
little while, and fix each other with their 
eyes. They then ptotjoed to tlio contest 
with their necks stretched out, and all 
their feathers ruffled. At first they ap- 
proach one another slowly, stop by step ; 
then all of a siuldori they dart at one an- 
other, flapping tlieir wings to raise them- 
selves from the ground so as to attack each | 
other in mid-air, and wound one another 
ivith their heaks with sucli fury that at the 
commencement you ivould tfiiiik that a 
very keen contest w’as going to ensue. 
However, the truth is that they tiro them- 
solvos by degrees, and the end becomos 
very tedious, simply reducing itself to 
this : that one sots to work to kill the other 
by the sheer fury of its pecking on the 
head and eyes of its enemy, which part of 
the scene w'ill last over a quarter of an 
hour, and soniolimos nearly luilf an hour. 
During. t lie time 1 hat the con lest lasts, you 
hear a perpetual buzz amongst those who 
are betting, who are doubling, trebling 
nay, even ({iiadnipling .-their original 
bets: and there are those wlio make new" 
ones, acc-onliiig as they see liow the cocks 
are getting on. It often happens that , 
when one of the birds ap| '^ai’s to be coii- j 
cjiierod, and o!i the point of death, it will ! 
become roslored to such w(jndcrful vigour 
that it viiTiquislios the stronger and kills 
him, and wlicn it happens, as in the last 
case, that the beaten cock seems ronsed up 
to courage again, then are the wildest bets 
made- twenty, iliiity or a hundred to 
one. kSoinetimcs it happens that both 
birds are loft dead on the field of battle ; 
sometimes when the first is dead, the other 
wdll dra,g itself on to the body of its enemy, 
and with the little breath that remains to 
it, will flap its wings and crow’ for victory. 
After this ho will lay himself down to di3. 
When one duel is finished, other cocks are 
brought on as long as there are people 
left to ask for them. You pay a shilling 
to enter, which goes into the purse of tho^e 
who for til is end breed the cocks. So that 
six or eight couples of cocks, which do not 
always die on the same day, are paid for 
with the sum of from forty to fifty crowns. 
This race of animal is not so plucky, when 


.^ 3 :; 

once it is taken out of the island, it having 
been proved that in Normandy they do not 
do as w-ell as in England. The hatred be- 
tween them is natural, so that immediately 
they cease to be cbickens they have to be 
fed separately, otherwise tliey would 
quickly kill one anotiier.’^ Antiquary^ 
August 1881. 

In the “Statistical Account of 
vScotland,*’ vol. iii., p. .‘378, the 
minister of Applooross, co. Itoss, speak- 
ing of the Schoolmaster's perqujsit3s, 
says*, “be has the cock-figlit duos, which 
are equal to one quaifer’s jiayinoiit for 
each scholar.’^ In “Lluel]in\s Poems,’' 
1G4(), is a sung, in wliich the autlior seems 
ironically to satirize this cruel sport. In a 
copy of verses upon tw o cocks fighiing, by 
Dr. It. Wild, tlio spirit tsl qualities of the 
combatants are given in the follow ing most 
bn'Iliant couplet : 

“ Tlioy scorn the duiigbill ; ’tis i hcii' only 
prizo 

To dig for pearls within each other’s 
eyes.” 

Our Poet makes bis conquered or dying 
cock dictate a will, some of the qiniiut 
items of whicli follow : 

“ Imp. first of all, let never be forgot, 
My body freely I beiineath to th’ pot , 
Decently to bo boil’d, and for it’s tomb, 
Let me bo buried In some hiingi'y womb. 
Item, executors t will have none 
Hut be that on my side laid seven to one, 
.^1(1 like a gent Ionian that he may live, 
To him and to his heirs my comb I 
give.” 

Missoii, in his “Travels in England,” 
about IGUS, p. 30, says; “ (.Vickligiiting is 
ono of the great English tli versions. Idiey 
build amphitheatres for this purpose, anii 
per.sons of quality sometimes appear at 
them. Great wagers are laid; but [ am 
i told that a man may bo damnably bubbled, 
if lie is not very sharp.” At p. 301 ho 
tolls us: “Cock fighting is a royal plea- 
sure in England. 3’ho combats' between 
bulls and dogs, boars and dogs, and .some- 
times bulls and bears, are not battels to 
death, as those of cocks.” It appears that 
in 17()3 there was no such fliveision as 
public cock-fighting at Edinburgli. In 
1783, there w'ere many public cock fighting 
matclie.s, or mains, as they wxue leclinic- 
ally ternuxl; and a regular cock -pit was 
built for tliG aocomuKKlation of tins school 
of gambling and cruelty, ivliere every <lis- 
tinction of rank and character is lev'ollad. 
In 1790, the cock-pit continued to be fre- 
quented.” Gunning, in bis “ Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge,” inider 1796, ob- 
serves in a note : “ Cock-fighting wms much 
in fashion at this time, and as the raco.s of 
the country towns approached, matches 
between the gentlemen of Cambridge and 
iSufFolk were frequently announced.” It 
seem.s that the defaiiliers at a ccck-pit. 
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like welchers ut a horse-race, were roughly pose<l to having obtained eiitranco to the 
treated ; for Gunning, speaking of a noted dofeiidant’s house and to witnessing all 
hand at tlio game, adds: ‘''Ih© last ac- the preparations for a cock-fight---t he pit, 
count that reached the University was birds, &c. Jn the evening ho again went 
that ho (the defanltei*) was seen in the to the house and found traces of a fight 
basket, at a cock-pit, the usual punish having taken place, as well as cocks which 
Dient for iritMi who miule bets wdiich tliey had evidently been engaged in combat. 

were unable to pay In Brandis time lor the defence it was alleged that there 

^ock-lighting still continued to bo a fav- had neither boon lighting nor intontioTi to 
ourite sport of the colliers in the Nortli of fight, and that the birds found trimmed as 
England. 1’ho clamorous wants of their if for battle had merely been trimmed for 
families solicited them to go to work in the purpose of being painted on canvas 
rain, when a match was heard of. Brand The defendant urns orclered to pay a niio 
relates that in performing the service ap- of £5 and costs.”- Du /7// iScws tor 8atur- 
propriated to the visitation of the sick duj/, Sept. I2t), 1808. 

w ith a collier, w7io died a few^ days after- Carpentier’s Glossary calls ‘‘Gallo- 
wards, “ to my great astonishment 1 was nun pugna ” : Ludi genus inter pne- 
interrupted by the crow'ing of a game cock ros scliolarcs, non uno in loco usitati. 
hung in a bag over liis head, lo this ex- Lit. remis. An. 1383, in Beg. 134. 
iiltation an immcHliate answer wms given Chartoi)h. Reg. ch. 37. ” En ce Ka- 

by another cock conooalcel in a closet, to resme entrant. ... a nno feste on danco 


W’liich tiio first replied, and instantly the 
last rejoined. 1 never remember to have 
met witli an iiicidf'iit so truly of the tragi- 
■comioal cast as this, and could not pro- 
ceed ill the execution of that very solomn 
otlice, till one of the disputants was re- 
moved. It liad been industriously hung 
beside him, it .should seem for the sake of 
company. He had thus an opportunity of 
casting at an object ho had dearly loved 
in the days of his health and .strength, 
what Gray iias well (railed “a long linger- 
ing look behind,” The authors of Lan- 
cashire Folk Lore,” 1807, say: “About 
tliirty years ago, cock-figbting formed a 
common pastime about .Mclloi* and Black- 
burn. A blacksmith, named Miller, iise<l 
to keep a large number of (wrks for fight- 
ing pni-po.'iie.s. He wa.s said to have sold 
him.self to the devil, in order to have 
money enough for betting, and it was re- 
marked that lie rai'ely w’on.” They also 
notice that the Denton estates wore held 
in 1780 under leases, the terms of wdiieh 
KMj Hired the tenants to provide the land- 
lord with a dog and a cock, or the etpiiva- 
lent in money. Tlie late Mr. Thomas 
Miles, l.'ind-agent of Koyham, near Leices- 
ter, who probably know' more of the con- 
cerns of the faniili(?s for miles round than 
any individual of his time, used to mention 
that Jones, the par.soii at Ashby, w’onUl 
have a cloth laid over the drawing-room 
carpet; on Sundays between services, and 
have a couple of ccx'k.s in “ to gi\’o them 
wiurl.” This wms about 1830. Cockfiglit- 
ing is mn(‘li in vogue even now among tbe 
vulgar of all ranks in this country; hut it 
is no longer count eiianced either legally or 
sccially. “ On 'Phiirsday, at the Birming- 
liam Police-court, John Brow-ii, a publican, 
wuLS summon e<.l to answer the complaint of 
the police for unlawfully keeping open Irs 
house, and acting in the management of a 
room, loi* the purpo.se of fighting of cocks, 
on the 27th of July last. A detective de- 


<|uo Pen faisoit lors d'Enfan.s pour la 
jouste des cocfS, ainsi qu’il est accoustnine 
(en Dauphin e).” In the same wu)rk n ruler 
the words “ Gallorum piigna,” a.d. 1458, 
some ditrerences are montionod as subsist- 
ing belw'oon the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Abbeville, and the Dean and Glmpter of 
j the Church of St. I’lfva., which are nuule 
up on the following cojiditiou : “ (Test as- 
.stivoir (jue lesdiz Doyen et Oappit re, accor- 
dent que dorosoiiavant ilz soiiffreront efc 
consent ii'oid , qne collui qui deiriourra H(.ty 
<r Pescoile la miit des Qiiaresmianix. ap- 
porte on fache appoiM:er (levers lo Maieiir 
do laditte Ville on Camp. S. George, lo 
Cucq, fiui domourra led it jour ou autre 
jour victorieux, ou autre Cocq ; et que 
ledit Boy proseiito au (lit Maieur pour 
(.ricr.Uui fuirr. U: clutUc cn la wanirre ac- 
coutiiinee. Du Cange, in his “ Gl(x‘‘'.sary,” 
tom. ii. col. 1079, says, that although this 
j.iracticc was cuntined to school-boys in 
sfueral ]^i'oviu(;es of France, it was ne,ver- 
tlioless forbidden in the Council of Copria 
(.suppo.sed to l>e Cognac) in the year 12()(). 
'.I’he Decree recites “ lliat although it was 
tb.en become obsolete, as well in Grammar 
Schools as in other place.s, yet mischiefs 
had arisen, iV:c.” Du Cange in rerbo, and 
see Carperitier v. Jasia. In a MS. B(K)k 
of Pi-a.vers, executed in the Net herlands at 
the end of the fifteentli century, one of the 
repi’esentations intended as ornamental 
desigms for the volume, is a cock-light. 

Cock Lorel. - 'rho name of a famous 
I thief, said to have lived in the time of 
. Henry VlII., and by one old writer de- 
i scribed as a tinker by tjade. The pVirase 
I seems to have become generic. Compare 
I Naves, (ilnssary, 1859, in v., and Hazlitt’s 
j Hondhooh, 18(>7, p. 113. The true period 
! of this celebrity is doubtful. AVynkyn de 
i AVoixle printed a tract, entitled Cock 
j Lorel H Bote. 

I Cockney. — The term Cock applied to 
' a man familiarly a mark of affection is 
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jtiot known to be of any antiquity; but torious crow (?an be emblematical of tri* 
Oockno;/ would otherwise seem to be a imnph^ is only a speculation worthy ox a 
colloquipl corruption of that monosyllable, most inveterate Dryasdust, 
and to signify an effeminate person, one Cock’s-Spur. — Pliny mentions the 
wdio has been over-potted, or as we should spur, and calls it Toluni, liutthogalic is a 
say, a milk-sop. 1 am not so sanguine as mere modern invention, as likewise is the 
Mr. Way (‘'Prompt. Parv.” art. “ Cock- i groat, and, 1 suppose, necessary exactness 
ney,^’) that the word is to be traced to ' in matching tliein. The Asiatics, bowever, 
“ Cockayne,” an opinion wlvich is apnar- j use spurs lliat act on each side like a lan- 
ontly shared by Mr. Halliwell, “Archaic I cot, and which almost immediately decide 
Dictionary,” 1847, art. “ Cockney,” but j the battle. Hence they are never per- 
rather think it is the other way. That, I mitted by the modern cock-lighters, 
having originally signified a spoiled boy or j Cock-Throwing and Thrash- 
man, it should liave acquired the second- inK-— The writer of a pamphlet entitled 
ary nieaiiing of a Londoner, is by n(» means ; Clemency to l{rutes, cV.ij.’' has the 

strange, when it is eonsidcred that Lon- | following observation : “Whence it liad 
doners are even now, in the very extended j its rise among us L could never yet learn to 
soriso of the phrase looked upon by all my satisfaction : hut the comnion account 
the rest ol the world as people gi.od foj* of it is, that the erowimg of a cock pio- 
yery little heyoiid sedentary pursuits. In vented our Saxon ancestors from massa- 
Nash s “ 1 lerce 1 on lies, L).L, tluu'e is cring their conquerors, anoi her part of our 
the following passage, leaving no doubt ancestors, the Danes, on the nK>rniTig of a 
as to the wnlei’s interpretation of the Shrove Tuesday, whilst asleep in their 
term at that period: — “A young hey re, beds.” “ Battering with missive weapons 
or cockney, that is lus motherks darling, ooek tied to a. stake, is an annual diver- 
if hee have playde the waste-good at th.^ sion,” says an essayist in the “ (lentle- 
Innes ot tlie Court, or about London, and niaids Magazine,” for Jan., 1737, “ that 
that neither his students pension, nor his j f^r time immemorial lias prevailed in this 
uiithrifts eredito, will serve to maintaine, ! island.” A cock has the misfortune to be 
^frc.,’^an(l the cilatioii froin a MS. ascribed | ^.^Hod in Latin hv (lie same word which 
to the kith ceiitury, in Peggeks d/nrdofc.s 1 j^i^nifies a .l•T•encllman. “In our wars 
of the En(ili,ih Ijuujuaiji-, 1814, p.v. ex- , -vvith France, in forincM’ ages, our ingeni- 
iictly confirms this view : “ Puer in dtv j ous forefathers,” says lie, “ invented this 
liens mutns niitritus, Anglice a cockney.' : emblematical way of expressing their de- 
Cock Pennyi --The scholars at vision of, and resentment towards that 
Clitheroe Free (Irammar-School had to nation: and pour Monsieui* at the stake 
pay at Shrovetide what is called a cock- was pelted by men and boys in a very 
penny, which the authors of “ Ijancasliirc rough and hoslile manner.” .He instances 
Folk-Lore,” 1887, supposed to ho a sub- j the same thought at lUoulioim House, 
.stitute for bringing the animal itself to ! whore over the portals is linely (airvod in 
school, which foi’merly was very common, j stone the figure of a monstrous lion tear- 
This cock-penny used to ho paid also at ijjg to pieces a liarmless cock, Avhicii may 

Burnley Oranimar School, but has been ho jmstly ca.lIi.Hl a pun in arclii lecture, 

long discoid inue<i. • Among the games represi'iited in tlie mar- 

Cockpii. — This term was not only gin of the “ Homan d'AIexandie,” in the 

.applied to a. place where cock- lights were Bodleian, is a drawing of t wo hoys carry- 
hold, and to the tlieatres in Drury Lane ing a third on a stick thrnst hotwoen his 
und Whitehall originally devoted to the leg.s, who holds a cock in his hands. Tlioy 
same purpose, but to tlie part of a ves- are followed by another hoy. with a flag 
sel of war, Avliere courts of inquiry were or .standard emblazoned with a cudgel, 
held. TTiere is a tract in verse im this Strutt lias engraved the group in pi. xxxv. 
last acceptation by Charles Fletcher, of Ids ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes.” Ho sup- 
M.D., 1787. poses, p. 21)3, that it represents a boyish 

Cock’s-Odin. -- Cockks-Odin was, triumph; the hero of the party having 
from its name, probably a traditionary either won tlie cock, or in’s bird cscapeil 

f lame handed down froni Danish times; unhurt from the dangers to which he had 
or of the Danes there are many memorials hoeii exposed. The date of tlie illumina- 
ficattered all oA'er the Border" 4’he play tion is 1313. Another early exannile of 
itself, liowevor, Hirows no light upon an> tliis custom may be adduced from the tif- 
recognisablc circumstance of their cruel teenth century poem, “ How the Goode 
invasions, it consisted merely of one boy Wif Thanght hir Daughter.” It is where 
sent forth to conceal himself \\dtliin a cej- the goial wife admonishes tier child to 
tain range, and, after duo law, the rest avoid certain unbecoming pastimes; slio 
set out like so many hounds to discover says : 

and catch him if they could. Wdiat Odin “ Goe thoii noght to wrastelynge neshe- 

eould have to do with the fugitive 1 cannot tynge at the cokko, 

conjecture ; and wdicther the cock's vie- As it were a strumpet or n gcgelotte." 
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Hence it appears that women and girls 
were fond of attending these diversions. 
In common with football, cockthrashing is 
mentioned, in 1409, as a sport then in 
vogue, on which certain persons used to 
levy money under pretence of applying it 
to ' the purposes of tlie players. In 
Smith’s liife of tlie Fourth Lord Ber- 
keley, wlio died in M17, speaking of his 
recreations and delights, he tells the 
reader, “ IJee also would to the threshing 
of the cocko, pucke with hens blindfolde 
and tiie like.” Vol. ii. fol, 451). At Pin- 
ner, near llarnm*, the cruel custom of 
throwing at cocks was formerly made a 
matter of public celebrity, as appears by 
an ancient account ot receipts and expen- 
ditures. The money collected at this sport 
w\as applied in aid of the poor rates. '‘Ui82. 
Received for cocks at Shrovetide, 12s, Od. 
1(528. Received for cocks in towne, IDs. 
lOd. Out of towne, Od.” This custom ap- 
pears to have conlinued as late as the 
year U)80. Lysons^ Knvirons, vol. ii. 
p. 588. Qnarlos, in liis Preface to Aronlus 
and Parthaiiaf M)2i), allusively to the fate 
of that work, observes: ‘M have suffered 
him to live, that ho miglit stand like a 
JacIc-n-Lent, or a Shrovinej Cake for every 
one to vspontl a cudgel at.” Grose tells us 
that, “ To whip the cock is a piece of sport 
practised at wakes, hot’se-races, and fairs, 
in Leicestershire : a. cock being tied or 
fastened into a hat or basket, lialf-a-dozen 
earter.s, blindfolded, and arnuMl with their 
cart-wlvips, are placed round it, who, after 
l>eing turned thrice about, begin to whip 
the cock, wdiich if any one strikes so as to 
make it cry out, it becomes his property ; 
the joke is that, instead of wliipping the 
cock, they Hog eacli other heartily.” 
Hogarth has satirized this barbarity in 
the linst of the prints called “The Four 
Stages of Gruelty.” Truvior’s description 
is as follows : “ \Ve have several groupes of 
boys at their different barbarous di- 
veisions; one is tlirowing at a cock, 
the universal vShrove-tide amu.seTncnt 
beating the harmless feathered animal 
to jelly.” There is a passage in 
the “ Noweastle Gourant” for March, 
IStli, -1783. “ Leeds, March ^ 11th, 

1783: Tuesday SG’nnight, being Shrove- 
tide, as a persf)n was anuisirig himself 
along with several others, with the barbar- 
ous custom of throwing at a cock, at flow- 
den Clough, 7ionr Birstal, the stick pitched 
upon the liead of .Jonathan Speight, a 
youth about thirteen years of age, and 
killed him on the spot. Tlie man was com- 
mitted to York Castle on Friday.” In 
“ WitCs Recreations,” 1()-10, it i.s thus re- 
foiTed to 1 — 

“ Cock a-doodle-do, 'tis the bravest 
game, 

Take a cock from his dame, 

And bind him to a stake. 


Ho>v he stnitts, how ho throwes, 

Hovr he swaggers, how he crowes, 

As if the day newly brake. 

How his mistris cfickles , 

Thus to ffnd him in shackles, 

And ty’d to ii pack-ilireed garter; 

Oh the boars and the bulls 
.\re but corpulent gulls 
To the valiant Shrovo-tido martyr.” 

The custom of throwing at cocks at Shrove 
Tuesday was still retained in Mr. Brandis 
time (1794) at Heston in Middlesex, in a 
field near the church. C)onstables (says B.) 
have hoeu often directed to attend on the 
occasion, in order to put a stop to so bar- 
barous a custom, but hitherto they have 
attended in vain. I gatheied tlio folloiv- 
ing particulars from a person who re- 
gretted that in liis younger years he liad 
often been a partaker of the s])ort. The 
owner of the cock trains his bird for S(jme 
time before Shrove Tuesday, and fhi-ows a 
stick at him Ivimself, in older to prepare 
him for the fatal day, by accustoming him 
to watcli the threatened danger, and, by 
springing aside, avoid the fatal blow. He 
holds the poor victim on the spot marked 
out by a cord fixed to his leg, at the dis- 
tance of nine or ten yards, .so as to be out 
of the way of the stick himself. Another 
spot is marked, at the distance of twenty- 
two yards, for the ])orsoti wlio throws to 
stand upon. Ho has three shys, or throws, 
for twopence, and wims the cock if ho cii.n 
knock him down and ran up and catch 
him behire the bird recovei s Ins legs. Ihe 
inhuman pastime does not tmd with tlie 
cock^s life, for w'hen killed it is put into a 
hat, and won a second time by t he person 
who can strike it out. Broomsticks are 
goiiorally used to shy with. The cock, if 
well trained, eludes the bIow^s of his cruel 
por.socutors for- a long time, and thereby 
clears^ to his nfastor a considerable sum of 
money. But I fear lest, by describing the 
mode of thi*owing at co\rk.s, I .should de- 
serve the censure of Boerhaave on another 
occasion : “ To teach the (iris of cruelty is 
equivalent to committing tlioin.” This 
custom was retained in many schools in 
Scotland within the 18th century. The 
schoolmasters were said ttr presirle at the 
battle, and claimed the run-away cocks, 
called f ogees, as their perquisites. Aker- 
man (“ Wiltshire Glossary,” 1842, in voce) 
notices tliis pastime under its local desig- 
nation of “ Cock-Sqwoilin.” In “New- 
market: or an Esay on the Turf,” 1771, 
vol, ii. p. 174, we read : “ In the Northern 
part of England it is no unusual diversion 
to tie a rope acros.s a street and let it sw-ing 
about the distance of ten yards from the 
ground. I’o the middle of tliis a living 
cock is tied by the legs. As he swings in 
the air, a .sot of young peoolo ride one 
after another, full speed, under the rope, 
and rising in their stirrups, catch at the 
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animiil’s head, which is close clipped and 
well soaped in order to elude the grasp. 
Now heiwho is able to keepe his seat in 
the saddle and his hold of the bird’s head, 
so as to cai ‘1 y it off in his hand, bears away 
the palm, and becomes the noble hero of 
the day.” A print of this barbarous cus- 
tom may bo seen in the “ Ti'ionli, &c. della 
Venotia ” ; see also Menestrior, “ Traito 
des Tournois,” p. Mt(). 'Plie Slirove-Tues- 
day’s massacre of this useful and spirited 
oreaturo is now virtually at an end, as are 
also those monstrous barbarities, the 
battle royal and AVolsh main. Comparo 
Pancakes and Sh rovc-Tucsilay. 

Cock Wa.tty mentionvMl by Decker in 
“ Jests to make you Merrit?,” Id07, as 
“the walking Spirit of Newgate.” 
Cockle-Bread. - See Hot Cockles. 
Cockle and Mussel Feast.- 
At the commoncoinent of November, in 
accordance with a custom of veiy ancient 
origin, members of the Olitheroe Oorpora- 
tioii Mssomblo jit the annnal ‘‘cockle and 
mussel feast” for the purpose of clioosing 
a Mayor for the ensuing year. Although 
this singular title is still retained, cockles 
and mussels form only an insignificant 
portion of the entertainment. 

Coffee-Farthingrs. — See Shrove- j 
tide. 

Coffin.- •Wc have the very coffin of the 
piesoni ago described in Duraiulus. “ Cor- 
pu.s lotum et siiidone obvoliitum, ac Luculo 
conditum, Vetores in c(rnacnlis, sen Tri- 
cliniis expunobant,” Rationale, p. 225. 
Loculus is a br)x or chest, Tlins in old 
registers I iind coffins called kists, i.q. 
chests. (Jougli’s Sep. Mon., ii., Inirod. 
In the Sqtnjr <»[ f.ow Degre, tlie King’s 
daughter encloses the hero, her lover, as 
she supposes, in a. maser Ire, 1 , 9 .., a hollow 
trunk, with three locks, S<e Pmlmlniing, 
infra. “ Lnoovored coffins of wainscot,” 
observes Ml*. Atlciiison, in the “Cleveland 
Glossary,” 18l>8, “ were common some 
years ago, with the initials aTid figures of 
the name and age studded on the lid in 
brass-headed nails; but cotfins covered 
with black are now commonly seen. The 
coffin is almost never borne on the shoul- 
ders, but either suspended by means of 
toAvels passed under it, or on short staves 
provide for the purpose by the under- 
takers, and wdiich were customarily, in 
past days, cast into the grave before be- 
ginning to fill it up. The author saw one 
of these bearing staves dug out when re- 
digging an old grave in August, Men 
are usually borne by men, ivomon by 
women, anil children by boys and girls ac:, 
cording to sex. Women who have died in 
chiJdbirtli have wliite sheets thrown over 
their coffins.” Comparo Funeral Cus- 
toms. 

Colchester Trump.— See Buff. 


Coldharbour. — A name found in 
many parts of England, and under the 
local appellation clsewdiere, and most rea- 
sonably explained to signify the sholt'ers 
once existing in different parts of a coun- 
trj", where a disused resideruJO, Roman or 
otherwise, had been fitted up for the ac- 
conimodatioii of travellers content with 
temporaiy protection from the weather ; 
and these places usually consisted of apart- 
ments witu bare walls, 'flie Gorman equi- 
yalout is KaUcn-luirherg. Wright’s 
Domestic Manners and StniimentSy 18(52, 
p. 7(5. 

Collop or Shrove Monday. — 

In the North of England, and elsewhere, 
the Monday precwling Shrove Tuesday or 
Pancake Tuesday, is called Collop 
Monday ; eggs and col lops composed 
an usual dish at dinner on this 
day, as pancakes do on the follow- 
ing, from wliich customs they have 
plainly derived their names. Genflrman^s 
Magazine . 1790, p. 719. It should seem 
that on Collop Monday they took their 
leave of flesh in tlie papal times, w-hich 
was anciently i>repared to last during the 
winter by vsalting, drying, and being bung 
up. Slices of this kind of meat arc to this 
day termed collops in the North, w’hereas 
they are called steaks when cut off from 
fresli or unsalted fl(ish ; a kind of fo(xl 
which 1 am inclined to think our ances 
tors seldom tasted in tlie depth of Avinter. 
A collop is a sli(?o of moat or cutlet from 
an animal, metaphorically a child, in 
! Avhich sense Bhakespear and Lyly use it, 

I The etymology is doubtful, unless it is 
; from the old Latin enlponrr, (o cut. 

I Colt-Pixy. In 1 laiiipshiro tlioy give 
I tlic name of colt-pixy to a supposed spirit 
! or fairy, wiiich, in II 10 shape of a horse, 

I Avicker.s, i.e., ueiglis, and misleads horses 
I into bogs, Ac. 

Columbaria,. -■ Pigeon-honses, an 
iiihoritanco, in common with so many 
ofliers, from the ancient ilelleiiic farm- 
yard, formerly maintained on a very large 
scale both in Knglaml and abroad. There 
was one at Ha.A\thorm.len, the seat of 
Drummond the poet. These monastic and 
seigniorial adjuncts became very obnoxi- 
OU.S by reason of the do vast at ion wS of the 
pigeons umoiifj the crops and orchards, 
and their prolific increase. O(;ca.sioijally the 
buildings Avore of an ornamental cliarac- 
ter ; see Otto Jail n, Die Wiindgenialde dcs 
Columhariums in der Villa Pamfili. 
Miuicheii, 1857, with engravings. 

Columbine.- 81 covens, commenting 
on the mention of colnmbitie in “ Ham- 
let,” says: “From Cutwodc’s ‘ Caltha 
Pijetarum,’ it should seem as if lliis 

flcAver Avas tlie emblem of cuckoldom : 

‘The blue coimuted columbine. 

Like to the crooked liorn.s of Aclieloy.’ ” 
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“ Columbine,” says another of the com- 
n:entn.tors, S.W. “ was an emblem of cuck- 
okloin, on account of the horns of its iiec^ 
taria whicli arc remarkable in this plant.” 
A third common tutor, Holt Wiiite, says: 

‘ 'I’ho coluinbino was emblematical of for- 
saken lovers ; 

‘ The columbine, in tawny often taken, 

Is then ascrib’d to sucli as aro for- 
saken.^ ” 

Browne’s lintniniias Pastorals^ Book ii. 

Combination-Room. Tho apart- 
ment at Cambridge where tho fellows re- 
tire alter dinner for conversation and 
wine. 

Comot. (i.) In the Earl of North- 
ampton’s “ Del'ensative,” 1583, sign. v. 1, 
we rend: “ When dyvers. uppun greater 
scrupulosity than cause, went about to 
dissu ade her Majesi ye, lying then at Rich- 
mondo, ivoju looking on the comet which 
aX'peaied last.; with a courage aunswer- 
able t(.» the grealjjesso of her State, sheo 
caused the window e to bo sotte open, and 
cast out tliys worde, jact<i est cdrit, the 
dyce are Ihfowne, alhrming that lior sted- 
fast hox)e and coniidence was too hrmly 
planted in the Providence of Cod, to he 
blasted oi* affrighted with those beamcs, 
which either had a ground in Nature 
wliereui»on to rise, or at least no warrant 
out of J^ci’ipturo to portend tlie mishappes 
of Princes.” He adds: “J can ailirm 
thus much, as a present witnesse, by mine 
(uvno exporienoe.” The writer is refer- 
ring to the comet, or blazing star, which 
aXipoared on tho lOth Cctober, 1580, some 
mouths after the earilujiiake in April. The 
latter is supposed to be referred to in 
lloiuvo and Juiiet. Francis iSliakleton 

ublished an account of the comet of Octo- 

er. (ii.) A game at cards. 8ee Davis, 
Sumjl. (rlossary, 1881, in v. 

Commerce.— See / urn a Spanish 
Merchant. 

Communion Table.— See Bowing. 
Communion Tokens.— Pieces of 
pew’ter formerly given to those who ap- 
plied to receive tlie sacrament, after satis- 
fying the minister that they >vero fit for 
such a ceremony. 

Conduits.- -Speaking of the differ- 
ent conduits in or about l.<oiidon, Sirype, 
in his additions to Stow, says: “These 
conduits iiscd to be in former times visited. 
And parliciilarly, on the 18th of Sept., 
1502, the Lord Mayor (Harper), Aldor- 
incn, and many Worshipful Persons, and 
(livers of the Masters and Wardens of ths 
Twelve Ciunpunios, rid to the conduit 
heads for to see them after the old cus- 
tom; and fifore dinner they hunted the 
hare, and killed her, and thence to dinner 
at the Head of the Conduit. There w^as a 
good number, entertained with good cheer 


by the Chamberlain. And after dinnex* 
they went to hunting the fox. There waa 
a great cry for a mile ; and at length the 
hounds killed him at tho end of 8. Giles’s. 
Great hallowing at his death, and blowing 
of Imrns.” Survey, 1720, i., 25. 

Confa.rr cation. — Tho following ex- 
tract is from an old grant, cited in Du 
Cange, v. Confarreatio : “ Miciacum con- 
codimus et (luicquid ost h'i.sci nostri 
intra Fliiminum atveos et per aanc- 
tam Confarreationem et Ajinnlum iri- 
exceptioiialiter tradimu.s.” The cero- 
meny used at tho sohmiiinization of 
a marriage was called coufari'oation, 
iu token of a most firm eon junc- 
tion het\vo(ui the man and tiie wife, with a 
cake of wheat or barley. 'I'liis, Blount 
tells us, is still retaiued iu part with us 
by that which is called the bride-cuke used 
at weddings. Moffot informs us that “the 
English, when tlio bride comes from 
cinircli, aro wont to cast wboab upon her 
head ; and when tho bride* and bridegroom 
return lioine, one presents tliem with a 
pot of butter, as presaging plenly, and 
abundance of all good things.” “ Health’s 
Improveiimnt,” p. 218. This corejjiony of 
confarreation has not been omit led by 
Moresin (“Papatus,” p. Ibo.) Nor has it 
been overlooked by Herrick (“ Hospe- 
ridos,” p. 128). See also Langley’s Poly- 
dore Vergil, fol. 1), verso. It w*as also a 
Hebrew custom. See 8e!den’s “ Lxor He- 
braica ” (Dpera tom. iii. pv). (333, (3(38). 
Comp. Bride-Cake and Wedding Cake. 

Con juration.-^ There is a curious 
letter from the Abbot of Abingdon to Se- 
cretary Oromvvoll, about 15313, in which the 
writer gives an .action nt of a pr iest Avho had 
been captured for practisi/jg conjuration. 
There is the following doscripl ioii of this 
peu'son : “ It ahall please your Alaistership 
to be advertised that my oflicers have 
taken here a Proysto, a siispec.te person, 
and with liym certeyn bokes of conjiira- 
cions, iu the whyc^lro y.s confeyned many 
conclusions of that worke ; as fyndyng out 
of tresure hydde, consecratyng ot ryngs 
with stones in theyin, and consecratyng of 
a cristal stone wheryii a chyldo shall’ looke, 
and se many thyngs. Ther y.s also many 
fygors in byt whiclie haue dyvers thyngs 
ill theyin, and amongs all, oile tho whiche 
hath a swerde crosscid ouer with a septor.” 
King James, in Iiis “ Dsernonologio,” says : 
“The art of sorcery consists in divers 
forms of circles and conjurations rightly 
joined together, few or more in number 
according to the number of persons con- 
jurers (ahvays passing tho singular num- 
ber), aiicording to the qualitie of the circle 
and form of tho apparition. Two prin- 
cipal things cannot well in that errand be 
wanted : holy water (whereby the Devil 
mocks the papists), and some present of a 
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living thing unto him. There are likewise 
certain daies and houre.s that they ob- 
serve in ithis j>urpose. These things being 
all ready and piopared, circles are 
made, triangular, quadrangular, roiiiid, 
double, or single, acc;ordi]ig to the 
form of the apparition they crave. 
But to speak of the diverse formes i 
of the circles, of the inmnnerable ; 
characters and crosses tliat are witliin ami ; 
without, and out-through the same ; of the i 
diverse t'orms of apparitions that the craf- 
tie spirit illudos Uiem with, ami of all 
such particulars in that action, 1 remit it 
over to many that have hnsiod their lieads 
in descri))ing of the same, as being but 
curious and altogether uiiprolitable. And 
this fane only 1 ioucli, that, wlien the con- 
jured spirit appeares, wh.ich will not be 
while alter many circiniislancos long pray- 
ers, and much m litterings, and iinir- 
murings of the conjurers, like a papiste 
piioste dispatcliing a luniting mass how 
soon, T say, he appears, if they liave missed 
one jote of all their rites: oi* if any of 
their feote ujice slyd over the circle, 
through terror of this feaj-ful apparition, 
ho paies himself at that time, in liis owuie 
hand, of that due debt which they ought 
him and oilierwiso would have delaied 
longer to have paied him: I rnoanc, ho 
carries them vvitli him, body and soul. Jf 
this bo not iu>\v a just ca\ise to make them 
W’eary of these formes of conjuration, J 
leave it to you lo judge upon ; considering 
the Inngsomenes.s of tlio labour, the pi‘eciso 
keeping of daiea ami houres (as I liavo 
said), tlio terribloness of the apparition 
ami tfio present peril that they stand in, 
in missing the least ci re urn stance or freite 
that tliey ought to observe : and, on the | 
other part, Uio devill is glad to moovc 
them l(^ a plaice and s(juaj*e dealing with 
tliom as i said before.” This,” Grose 
observes, ” is a pretty accurate description 
of thi.s mode of coujuratiofi, styled the cir- 
cular method ; but, wdtfi all due respect 
to his Majesty’s learning, square ami tri- 
angular circles are figures not to ho found 
in Euclid or any of the commoji writers 
on geometry. lint perhaps King James 
learnt his mathematics from the same sys- 
tem as Doctor ftachever’cll, who, in one of 
his speeches or sermons, made use of the 
following simile: ‘Tlicy concur like paral- 
lel lines, meeting in one common 
center.^ ” 

Conjuror.— Scot tells us that with 
regard to conjurors, “ The circles by which 
they defend themselves are commonly nine 
foot in breadth, but the Eastern magician^ 
must give seven.” Discovery, ed. 1GG5, 
72. Melton, speaking of conjurors, says, 
“They always observe the time of the 
moono before they set their figure, and 
when they set their figure and spread 


tlieir circle, first exorcise the wiiie 
and water, wdiich they sprinkle on their 
circle, then mumble in an unknowji lan- 
guage. Doe they not crosse and e.Norcise 
their surplus, their silver wand, gowiio, 
cap, and every instrument they nso about 
their blacke and dammible arid' Nay, 
they cross© tlie place wlierc'oii they stand, 
because they tliink the Devill hath no 
I)o\ver to come to it, when they have blest 
it.” Astroloyastcr, 1()20, j). IG* the fol- 
low’! ng passage occurs in Doklvci’’s 
“Strange Horse Race,” IGIJ, sign. D G,. 
“ He tlnrting an eye upon them, able to 
coLinfound a tlioiisaiul comjim-ojs in their 
own circles {though with ii wet linger they 
could fetch up a little devill).” Allusions 
to this character are not nncoinTnoji in our 
I oM plays. in ‘‘ Allniimizar,” a emnedy, 
1(315 : 

“ Ho tols of lost plate, horses, and 
straye cat tell 

Directly, as lie had stoliie them all him- 
selfe.” 

Again, in “Ram Alloy,” IGII : 

“ Kortnuo-leiler, a. pet ty rogue 

That never saw five sliil lings in a heape, 

Will take upo7t him to diviTie .Men’s fate, 

Yet never knows hirnsclfe sliall dy a 
beggar, 

Or bo hanged up for pilfering table- 
cloalhs, 

Shirts, and smocks, lianged out to dry 
on hedges.” 

In Osborne’s “ Advice to his Son,” 1G5G, 
p. ItiO, .speaking of the soldiery, tiiat 
antlior s}iy.s, “ they, like the s])irits (d‘ con- 
jur«)rs, do oftentimes teare their masters 
and raisers in pieces, for want of other im- 
ployment.” Butler says of liis conjuror 
that Jio could 

“ Chase evil spirits away by <lint 

Of cickle, hor.se-shoos, liollow flint.” 

Addison, in his ” Drummer, or tho 
Haunted House,” has iiitroduced a rather 
apposite scene : 

“Gardn. Prithee, John, what sort of a 
creature is a conjuror r' 

Butl. Why he’s made much as other mou 
are, if it was not for hi.s long grey beard. 
His beard is at least half a yard long : he’s, 
dresseil in a strange dark cloke, as black 
as a cole. Ho has a long white wand in his 
hand. 

Coaclim. 1 fancy ’tis made out of witch- 
elm. 

Gard. I warrant you if the ghost appears 
he’ll whisk ye that wand before liis eyes, 
and strike you the drum- stick out of liis 
hand. 

Butl. No; the wand, look ye, is to make 
a circle ; and if he once gets tho ghost 
in a circle, then he has him. A circle, you 
must know^ is a conjuror’s trap. 
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Coach. But what will he do with him, 
when he has him there? 

Butl. Why then heUl overpower him 
with his learning. 

Card. If ho can once compass him and 
get him in Jjob's pound, lio^ll make no- 
thing of him, but speak a few hard words 
to him, and perhaps bind him over to his 
, gcjod beliavioiir for a thousand years. 

Coachm. Ay, ay l)e’n send him packing to 
his grave again with a flea in his ear, I 
^varrant him. 

Butl. But if the conjuror be but well 
paid, lie’ll lake pains upon the ghost and 
lay him, look ye, in tlio Red Soa —and 
then he’s laid for ever. 

Gardn. Why, John, there must be a 
power of spirits in that same Red Sea. I 
warrant ye they are as plenty as tish. I 
wish the spirit may not carry off a corner 
of the house with him. 

Butl. As for that, Peter, you may be sure 
that the steward lias made his bargain 
with the cunning man before-hand, that ho 
shall stand to all costs and damages.” 

Conquorini?. — This is a game in 
which schoolboys lit snail-shells together, 
01 nt to point, and whic hover succeeds in 
reaking the other , is said to be the con- 
<iUcror. One shell is occasionally the hero, 
in this way, of a huiidi'od battlo.s, the 
strength of the shells being very unequal. 

Consummation* — In the time of 
Montaigne, at least, it grew to be 
a belief in France that when any 
ill - will or jealousy existed agairi.st the 
husband, the latter might counteract 
the inalignant influence by repeating 
a certain cliarm three times, tying 
at each turn a ribbon, with a medal 
attached U) it, round liis middle, the .said 
medal or plalo being inscribed with caba- 
listic characters. The plate was to he 
plac(‘d exactly upon the reins, and the 
third and last time was to be securely 
fastened, that it could not slip off, care 
being also taken to spread a gown on the 
bed, so as to cover both the man and the 
woman. "Wo do not hear of any Engli.sh 
analogue ; yet it is a class of usage ivhich 
might easily pass into desuetude and obli- 
vion. 'I’he same writer has in his graphic 
and candid fashion adduced many other 
illustrations of nuptial practices in his 
count ry during the sixteenth century ; but 
they fall outside our immediate range. 
Essays, by Tfazlitt, 11)02, i., 09. Compare 
Amulets^ supra. 

Coral. — The well - known toy, 
which is generally sii-sperided from the 
necks of infants to assist them in cutting 
their teotli, is Avitli the greatest probability 
supposed to have had its origin in an an- 
cient superstition, which considered coral 
as an amulet <»r defonsative against fa.sci- 
natioii : for this we ha ve the authority of 


Pliny. “Aruspices religiosum Coralli gesta- 
men amoliendis periculis arbitrantur : et 
Surculi Lnfantiaj alligati tutelain habere 
cvediuitur.” It was thought too to 
preserve and fasten the teeth in 
men. In Bartholomous “do Proprie- 
tatibns Rernm,” we read : “ Wytehes 

tell, that this stone (coral) withstondeth 
lyglitenyiige.— It putteth of lyghtnyng, 
udiirlwynde, tempesto and stormes fro 
shyppes and houses that it is in. The red 
coral hclpoth ayenst the fendes gyle and 
scorne, and ayenst divers wondcrous doyng 
and multiplieth fruite and spedeth be- 
gynnyng and ending of causes and of 
nodes,” Coles in his “ Adam in Eden,” 
speaking of coral, says: “ It lielpeth chil- 
dren to breed tl,eir teeth, tlieir gums being 
rubbed thoiowith ; and to that purpose 
they have it fastened at the ends of their 
mantles.” And Plat, in his “Jewel-House 
of Art and Nature,” 1504, says, “Coral is 
good to ho hanged about ebihiron’s necks, 
as well to rub their gums, as to preserve 
tliom from the falling sickness ; it hath 
also some special sympathy with nature, 
for the best coral being worn about tlie 
nock, will turn pale and wan, if the party 
that wears it bo sick, and corncs to its 
former colour again, as they recover 
health.” Scot, in his “ Discovery of 
Witchcraft,” 1584, says: “The coral pre- 
sei veth suck as bear it from fascination or 
bewdtchiiig, and in this respect tliey are 
hanged about children’s necks. But from 
w hence that superstition is derived, or who 
invented tijo lyo I know not : but I see 
how ready the people are to give credit 
thereunto by the multitude of corrals that 
were employed.” Sleevems informs us 
that tliere appears to have been an old 
superstition that coral would cliange its 
colour and look pale wdieu tjie wearer of 
it was sick. R»?ed’s t^hakr.sptuir, vii., 808. 
So in the pi. ay of “ The Three Ladies of 
London,” 1584 : 

“ You must say jot will lake up a straw-', 
amber wdll make one fat, 

Coral w ill look pale wdien you be sick, 
and elirystal wall stanch blood.” 

In Eroriders “French Garden” 1605, 
edit. 1621, signat. H 2, in a dialogue re- 
lative to the dress of a child, w^e have an- 
other proof of the long eoniinnance of this 
custom: “You need not give him his' 
corail with the small golden chayno, for I 
beleove it is better to let him sleepe untill 
the afternoone.” 

Corby Pole Fair.— See Fairs, 

Cork. Throwino ihe Dart hy the 
Mayor of Cork, an annual usage. See 
Illvstratcd London Neivs, June 2, 1855. 

Cornichon-va-dlevant.--A kind 
of game played in Franco in the sixteenth 
century, of which the precise nature is un- 
certain, and therefore wdiether there is or 
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was any English analogue. Montaigno’s 
i\s.srtj/.s, by \V. C. Ilazlitt, 1002, iv.^ 27o. 

Cornifllj^. — llraml’s servant, B. 
infonnea tiiiii tliat there was a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor on St. Tlioinas's 
Day, to go with a hag to Img corn of the 
farmers, whicii they called going a-corri* 
iiig. 

Cornish Leechdoms.- Ctmimnni- 
cated by t lie late T. Q. Couch, 'riiero are 
numerous disjointed fragunuits of siipoj- 
stition wliic;h have lioen so sadly misshapen 
by time as to defy all attonipts to classify 
them, and yet are rvortliy of being pre-- 
sorved against tlie poidod rvlion the pro- 
gress of education shall, have rendered 
them ohsfdete, 'riioso are the siiperstilittii.s 
connected w'ith animals, plants, and things 
inanimate, and the iiiodical (u* other vir- 
tues attributed to them. The domestic 
treatment of disease among oiij- poor con- 
sists chiody of charms aiid ceremonies, and 
oven wlien recourse is liad to material re- 
medies, as much importaiiee. is attached to 
the rites wd.ii(*h atteml their (miploymeiit as 
to the agents use<l. In many cases wo may 
notice remnarit.s of the old doctrine of sig- 
natures, and the idea of sympathies and 
aiitipathios Ixdw’oeri separate and di.vsimi- 
lar bodies, 'riio brightest coloured decoc- 
tions, as saffron- water, arc given to 
“throw out” exanthematous eruptions; 
whilst the nettle rash is troato<t by copi- 
ous draughts of nettle tea. 'I'lic fisJier- 
mati, wlioso hand is waviiiided by a hook, is 
very careful to preserve the liook from rust 
during the healing of the w’ouiid. 

The following inslances will illus- 
trate the household medicine of the poorer 
of our country ])eo])!o : .If the in- 
fant is sulfering from the thrush, it 
is taken, fasting, on three following 
mornings, to iiav(' its mouth blown into by 
a. postliuinous child. ]f alllicted with tlie 
hooping cough, it. is fed with the bread 
and butter of a family, the heads of wdiieli 
bear resp(.>ctively the names dohn and 
Joan. In the time of an epidcmiic, so 
numerous arc tlie applications, that tlie 
poor couple liavo little reason to be gratc- 
lul to their godfathers and godmothers for 
their gift of these particular names. Or, 
if a piebald liorse is to be found in the 
iieiglibourliood, the eliild is taken to it, 
and passed thrice under the belly of the 
animal ; the mere possession of such a 
beast confers the power of curing the dis- 
ease. The ow'rier of a piebald horse states 
that he has fre(juently been stopped on the 
road by anxious mothers, wdio inquired of 
him, in a casual way, what was good for 
the hooping cough? and the thing he men-* 
tinned, how^ever inappropriate or absurd, 
was held to bo a certain rcine<l.y in that 
particular case. The passing of children 
through holes in the earth, rocks, or trees. 


was once an established rite, and the old 
Saxon penitentiaries record strict and pro- 
tracted fasts against “the w^oman wdio 
useth any w'iUihcraft to her child, or who 
druAvs it through the earth at the mooting 
of roads, because that is great heathen- 
noss.” Komnanls of tin's .Pagan usage are 
still to be observed among the peasantry. 
Boils ail' sai<l to be einc<l by creeping on 
tlie liands and knees beneath a bramble 
whicli lia.s grown into Hie eartli at both 
ends. Children alflictcd with hernia are 
still passed tlirough a slit made in an ash 
sapling, before sunrise, fasting, after 
AA'bieli the slit iiortions are bound up, in 
the liope that, as they unite, tlie malady 
Avill be cured, d'lie ash is a tree of juany 
virtues: venomous reptiles are never 
known to lest under its shadoAv, and a 
single bloAv from an ash stick is instant 
death to an atldor; struck by any other 
waml, it is said to retain Tnarjv.s of life, 
till the .sun goes down. The mountain 
a.'ih, or care, lias a still groatcj- reputation 
i*i the curing of ills arising from super- 
natural as well as ordinary causes: it is 
the dread of evil spirits, and rendors null 
tJie .spells of the Avitch. The countryman 
wdll carry for years a small piece of it in 
his pocket, a^s a protection against the 
ill-wish, or as a remedy for the rheuma- 
ti.sin. If bis cow is out of health, and bo 
suspects that she is overlooked, aAvay be 
runs to the nearest AAuiod an<l bring.s lionie 
brarielies of care, Avbicli. ho wsuspends over 
her .stall, or wreathe.s round her horns, 
after which ho considers her safe. The 
euro for warts arc many and various. A 
pioeo of Jlesh is taken seendly, rubbed over 
tlio Avaris, and buried in the earth, and as 
tho llesb decays tlie warts vanish. Or .some 
iny.sterious vagrant desires to have them 
earefuly counted, and, marking tlio mini- 
ber on tho inside of his hat, leaves tho 
Iieiglibourliood, and takes tho warts Avitli 
him. 

There are a feAA'' animals the subject 
of superstitions veneration, and a much 
gi cater minibcr Avhose actions arc sup- 
posed to eoiney intimations of the future. 
Wo aro too little acquainted Avitli tho de- 
tails of tho practice of augury among tho 
Druids, and tho difforonces between it and 
its observance by onr wSaxon and Dariisli 
fqrefatliors, to be ablo to mark tho origin 
of each particular superstition ; at all 
events the belief is too general to have 
been tho result of local or individual ob- 
serA'ation, and has all tho appearance of 
being a system once ontiro, but long since 
exploded. 'I'he desire to look into the 
future belongs to all times and all condi- 
tions; but the persistency and generality 
with which tho faculty of foresliadowing 
coming events has been attacliwl to parti- 
cular animals is very remarkable. In some 
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instances it would almost seem as if they i 
were considered more in the light of causes | 
than prognostics; yet as tlie doctrine of 
fatalism, in a restricted sense, runs 
through all our popular beliefs, we may 
consider, for instance, the conduct of tlio 
inhospitable housewife w'ho drives off the 
cock tliat crows upon the door-step, wain- 
ing her of the approach of strangers, as 
only a fresh illustration of a very old fal- 
lacy, wdiicli cciisists in tlio belief that when 
the prophet is silenced, his predictions are 
averted. IJere are some of our supersti- 
tions connected with oevtain animals. Tlio 
howling of dogs, the ctjnlinuod croaking of 
ravens over a house, and the ticking oi 
the death-w-atch, portend death. The Jiiag- 
pie IS a bird of goofl or ill onien, according 
to the number seen at one time. A crow- 
ing lien is a bird of ill-luck. A country 
lad informed mo that if, on first hearing 
the cuckoo, the souiuls proceed from the 
right, it signifies “that you will go vore 
ill the world ” ; if from the left, “that tlio 
ensuing j-ear will bo one of ill-fortune.” 
Particular honour is paid to tiie robin and 
the wren. It is a very prevalent belief that 
a pillow stuffed with the feathers of wild 
hi ids delays the departure of the dying. 
.Death is also thought to he prolonged until 
the ebb of the tide. The killing of the 
first adder seen for the season is a sign that 
the person is to triumph over liis enemies. 
The slough of an adder hung to the rafters 
pi’esorv'cs the house against fire. Tlie won- 
aerfiil polity of bees could scarcely have 
escapeef observation in the earliest ages, 
and they were accordingly supposed to ho 
endued with a portion “ divina^ mentis.” 
Our forefathers appear to have been 
among those who considered bees as pos- 
sessing something higher than ordinary 
instinct, for there is yet a degree of defer- 
ence iiaid to them that w'ould scarcely bo 
offered to beings endowed with only the 
usual kind of animal intelligence. On the 
death of any relative, the husbandman 
takes care to acquaint the bees of it, by 
moving the hive, or putting it in mourn- 
ing by attaching to it pieces of black 
cloth or crape : which neglectorl, they are 
said to leave the hive. The sale of bees 
is a very unlucky proceeding, so they are 
always given, and a bushel of wheat (the 
constant value of a swarm) is expected in 
return. In some house wJiere death has 
occurred, the indoor plants are also hung 
with black, for if this be neglected they are 
said to droop and die. 'I’he cricket is a 
bringer of good luck, and its departure 
from a house is a sign of coming misfor- 
tune. Among the omens believed in, or 
existing in proverbs, wo may further men- 
tion that tlio breaking of a looking-glass 
entails seven years' trouble, but no wuint. 
The dirgeful singing of children portends 


a funeral. There is scarcely a sensation 
but has its meaning. If you shudder, it 
implies that some one is w'alking over the 
spot that is to bo your grave, li the left 
palm itches, you will soon have to pa>, 
if the right, to receive money. If the knee 
itches, you will kneel in a strange church. 
If the solo of the foot tingles, you will 
walk over strange ground. If the ear 
tingles, you will hear of “ hastis ” news. 
If the cheek burns, some one is talking 
scandal of you. I liavc fro(iuciitly heard 
the following lines spoken : 

“ Right cheek ! left check ! wdiy do you 
burn P 

Cursed ho she that doth me any harm. 
If it bo a maid, let licr bo staid : 

If it bo a widow ; long let her mourn : 
Rut if it bo my owui true lovo, 

Burn, cheek, burn ! ” 

Even tho wdiito patches at the roots of the 
nails, called giftSy are not without their 
significance. 

Cornish Pixies, The. The legends 
which follow are taken from a manuscript 
c<jl.lection, all careful copies of oral, tra- 
ditions .still extant; the tirst was com- 
niunicated to tho A( hriuvuvi, many 
years ago, by the late Jonathan 

Couch, of Polperro ; the remainder 
w'ere furnislied to the pi'csciit w'riter 
by his son, tlio late Mr. Couoli of 
Bodmin : A farrnor, wdio formerly lived 
on an estate in this neiglibourhood called 
Langreek, was returning one evening from 
a distant part of the farm, and in crossing 
a particular field, saw, to his surprise, 
sitting on a stone in tho middle of it, a 
miserable looking creature, human in ap- 
pearance, though dwarfish in size, and ap- 
arently starving \vitli cold and hunger, 
itying its condition, and peihaps aware 
that it w'as of elfish origin, and that good 
luck would afiiply repay him for his kind 
treatment of it, he took it liome, placetl 
it by tlie warm hearth on a stool, fed it 
with milk, and sliewM^d it great kindness. 
Though at fust lumpish, aiul only half sen- 
.sible, tlie. poor bantling soon revived, and 
lliougb it never spoke, became lively and 
playful. From tlie amusement it gave by 
its strange tricks, it soon became a general 
favourite in the family. After the lapse of 
three or four days, whilst it was at play, 
a shrill voice in the farm yard or “town 
place,” wms heard to call three times. — 
“ Colnian Grey ! ” at wdiich the little rel- 
low sprang up, and gaining voice, cried, 
“ Vfo ! ho ! ho ! my daddy is come !” flew 
througli the key-hole, ami w^as never after- 
wards heard of. A field on the Langreek 
estate retains the name of “ Col man Grey” 
to tliis <jay. The pixies seem to have de- 
lighted in mischief for its own sake. Old 
Robin Hicks, a fisherman of Pol- 
perro who, many years ago, lived in 
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a house on the cliffs near the quay, has 
more than once, on stormy winter nights, 
been ajarmed at his supper by a voice 
sharp and shrill, comijig apparently 
through the key-hole — ■“ Robin ! Robin I 
our boaths adrift ! He has risen and 
astened down on the quay to find his 
boat ruling safely at her moorings. The 
piskies would testify their joy at the siic^ 
cess of their deceit by laugliing and “tack- 
ing their hands.” Another story is told 
by our fishermen but many of its particu- 
lars are forgotten. John Tap rail, long 
since dead, had moored his boat in Uie 
evening hesi^le a Ijarge of much larger size 
belonging to John Rendle, who traded in 
her betw'een this place and Plymouth, In 
the middle of the night ho was awoke by a 
voice requesting him to get up and “ shift 
his rope over Rendlo.” lie accordingly 
rose, hut foimd to his chagrin that he Imd 
been caljed unnecessarily^ for both the 
boat and the barge were riding quietly at 
their ropes. On his way back again, when 
very near his homo, he observe(l a number 
of the little people arranged in a circle 
under shelter of a boat that was lying 
high and dry on the boach. Each was 
holding his little cap in his hand, except 
one, who, sitting in the centre, was en- 
gaged in distributing a heap of money, 
throwing it into the caps after the manner 
in which cards are dealt. John 'faprail 
crept slily towards tlioni sheltered by the 
boat, and reaching round his own cap 
managed to introduce it into the circle. 
When it hatl received a good portion of the 
money, he slowly and cautiously withdrew 
it. and made off with the booty : the inter- 
loper, however, was discoverixl, and the 
whole circle joined in pursuing him. Hav- 
ing got a good start of the piskies, he man- 
aged tf> reiu*}! his house, and to closo the 
door on ids pursuei’s ; but . !s escape was a 
narroAV one,^ for he had left the skirts of 
his sea coat in their hands. The next tra- 
dition well shows their caprice, and that 
they are easily offended by an offer of re- 
ward, however delicatelj^ tendered. A 
farmer, ro.siding at a particular farmhouse 
ill this neighhourlioocl, was surprised at 
the extraordinary quantity of corn wliich 
was threshed during the night, as well as 
iizzled to dijx'OVGv the my.sterious agency 
y which it was effected. His curiosity 
led liim to empiire closely into the matter. 
One moonlight night he crept stealthily 
to the barnxloor, looked through a chink 
and, to his a.stonishmont, saw' a little fel- 
low, clad in a ragged green suit, wielding 
the flail with great skill and rapidity. 
The farmer crept away unperceived, feel- 
ing very grateful to the pisky for his ser- 
vices. All night he lay awake, thinking 
in what way he could best show his grati- 
tude, He settled, at length, that as the 


little fellow’s clothes were somewhat the 
worse for wear, the gift of a new' suit 
would be the proper w'ay to lessen tlie 
obligation ; so he had a suit of green mmle 
of wind he judged to bo the proper size, 
and this he carried early in ilio evening 
to the barn, and loft there for the pisky’s 
acceptance. At night he stole to the 
harrwloor, to see how t)io gift wns taken. 
Ho was just in time to see the olf put on 
the suit, with which ho was very \veU 
pleased, for, looking down on himself, ad- 
miringly, he sang - 

“ Pisky fine, and pisky gay, 

Now will pisky fly away.” 

From theiKjeforth the ftirmer received no 
assistaiico from tlio fairy Hail. .Another 
ver.sion of the pisky’s song, equally com- 
mon with t!io above, is - 

“ Pisky now coat, and pisky new hood, 
Pisky iioiv wdll do no moro good.” 

It is said of anutlior farmer Hint ho dis- 
covered two piskies threshing lustily in his 
barn, now and then interrupting their 
W'ork, and enquiring of each ot lier, in the 
smallest falsetto voice, “ I tweat ! you 
twoat?” After a while the flails ceased, 
and they surveyed their work. “We’ve 
threshed enough,” observed one. “ Quite 
enough ! and thank yo I ” said the incauti- 
ous farmer. The elves instantly vanished, 
and never more visited that barn. It will 
scarcely he necessary to roniiiid the reader 
of the similarity of tlioso tales and those 
which Milton speaks of as told by a coun- 
try hearth. .A. farmer’s boy, living at 
Por tallow, was sent, one dark night, to 
procure some title household necessaries 
from a shop at Polperro. Ho was trudg- 
ing backwards, having executed liis busi- 
ness at the grocer’s, and had reached Tal- 
Iaiid-.sand hill, when ho heard some one 
say, “ I’m for Portallow green ! “As you 
are going my way,” thought the la(l,‘“ I 
may as well have your company.” Accord- 
ingly he listmunl for a reiietition of tlie 
voice, intending to hail it. “I’m for 
Portallow green I ” was repeated after a 
short interval. “ I’m for Portallow 
green 1” slionted the hoy. Quick as thought 
he found himself on the green, surrouiuled 
by a throng of little laughing pixies. 
They were, however, scarcely settled before 
the cry was lieard from several tiny voices, 
“ I’m for Seaton boach 1 ” (a lino expanse 
of sand on tho coast between Looe and 
Plymouth, ami about seven miles distant 
from Portallow). Whothor he was charmed 
by this brief taste of pisky society, or was 
taken with their pleasant m^Kle of travel- 
ling, is not statotl, but he immediatelv re- 
joined, “ I’m for Seaton beach !” Off he 
was whisked, and in a moment found him- 
self on Seaton beach, engaged in a <lance 
of the most lively and fantastic kind, for 
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the nimble manner in which his feet were 
flung about, in measure with the fairy 
tune which was played by one of the elves, 
was a pej'i'ect wonder to IiiiriseU'. Alter 
they had for a while danced “ their ring- 
lots to tiie whistling wind,’’ the cry was 
changed to rni for the King of Fr;im*o’s 
cellar!” Strango to say, he offered no 
objection oven to so long a journey. “ I’m 
for tlie King of France’s cellar ! ” shouted 
the adventurous youtli, as ho t]ir<?w his 
parcel on the edge of tiie beach, near tlie 
tide. iTriiYiodialely he found hinrself in a 
spacious cellar ejigagtxl Aviili his myster- 
ious coinfiaiiions in tasting the richest 
of wine;;, after which tlioy pas-so^l 
throiigli grand rooms, fitted up with 
a splemh)ur which (jiiite dazzled liim. 
The tables wore covered witli fine 
plate ami riel) viands, as if in ex- 
pectation of a feast. Tiiinking it 
would be as avoII to take away with liim 
some small memorial of his travels, ho 
pocketed a rich silver goblet. After a 
short stay, the rtiskies said, !’m for Hea- 
ton beaoli,’' wliicli was repeated by the 
boy, and ho was taken back as (piickly as 
ho w'ont, reaching the beach in time to re- 
cover hi.s parcel fnmi tlie flowing tide. 
Their next destination avus Porlallow 
Green, tvhero they left mir w’ondering tra- 
veller, who soon reached his home, de- 
livered Ills message, and received a cotnpH- 
inent from the good wife for his dispatch. 
“ You’d say so, if you only know’d where 
Fve been,” said he. “ I’ve bomi with the 
piskies to Seaton beach, and I’ve been to 
the King of France’s collar, and all in 
five minute.s.” “ The hoy is mazed,” said 
the farmer. “ I thought you’d say I ivas 
mazed, if I didn’t bring something ivith 
mo to show vor’t,” he replied, at the same 
time r»r(jducirig the goblet. The farmer 
and his family evamiMod it, wondored at 
it, and tinished by giving a full belief to 
the boy’s strange story. The goblet is 
unfortunately not now to be produced in 
proof t(j tlmse wlio may still doubt, but we 
are told that it remained the property of 
the boy’s family for generations after. Our 
legend of the pisky tu id wife is so well re- 
lated by ]^fr.s. llray, in her book on the 
“Tamar and Tavy,” that it need not bo 
again told, the only material differenco 
being, that it was the accidental applica- 
tion to imr right eve of the soap with 
which sho was wasliing the baby that 
opened to her the secrets of fairy-land. T 
have been unable to discover any traces 
of a belief in w^ater .spirits. An old man, 
just decea.sed, lAxas accustomed to relate 
that he saw on a stormy day a woman, 
her face buried in her long daiil^ locks, 
sitting on the rocks at Talland sand, and 
weeping. On his approach, .she slid into 
the sea, and disappeared. The story is 


easily accounted for by supposing that 
ho saw a seal (an animal that has been 
noticed in that locality on more f ban one 
occasion), the long hair being ai\ allow- 
able embellishment. Our fishermen talk 
of “ mormaids,” and tlie egg- eases of the 
rays and sharks are popidarly called 
“ iiionnaids’ purses.” It is extremely 
doubtful whcthei- they formed a part of 
the old mythology. 

Besides the piskies, but of a 
Avidcly different cluirnctcr and origin, 
are the spectre liujitsman luid liis 
pack, kiioAvn ii.s the “Devil and his dandy 
dogs.” The genius of tliis ti adition is es- 
sentially Scandinavian, and reminds ns of 
the “ Wirteml lieer,” ajul f lic grim sights 
and terrible sounds Avhich affright the 
Iioasant at night in the forests of the 
north. Thougii at first the frightful spec- 
tres wore tlie ghosts of slain warriors 
spetHling from V'alhalla, ami pursuing 
their prey through the muik.v air, the tra- 
dition has hccofiio variously altered in 
difforent coiint;rics, but in all retaining 
enough of llio ten-ible to mark its deriAm- 
tion. 1’he “Devil and hi.s dandy dogs” 
freiiuent our bleak and dismal moors on 
tompostuous nights, am.l are also occa.sion- 
ally lieard in the more cult i\m ted districts 
by the coasts, Avliere they are le.ss fright fill 
in their character. They are most com- 
monly .seen by those wlio are out at nights 
on Avicked errand.s, ami wee betide the 
poor Avrotch who cro.s.ses their path. An 
interesting legend will illuslralo the little 
AA’C have lieard of this superstition in its 
Avilder forms. A poor herdsman Avas jour- 
neying liomcAvard Jicross the moors one 
windy night, wdien ho lieard, at a di, stance 
among the tors, tho baying of lioiind.s 
which, time and circum.stances considered, 
he immediately rccogni.scd a.s tlie dismal 
chorus of the ^ilandy dogs. Very much 
alarmed, he hurried oinvard.s as fa.si as the 
treachorou.s nature of the soil ami tlio un- 
certainty of the path wouhl allow ; but tho 
melancholy yelping of the hounds, and the 
holloa of the huntsman a.s it .sounded 
acro.s.s the Avaste, became every moment 
nearer and nearer. xAftcr a considerable 
run, they had so gained upon him, that 
on looking back ho could distinctly 
.see Ivuntor and dogs. The former 
Avas terrible to look at, and liad the usual 
complement of “saucer” oye.s, horns, ajid 
tail, accorded by the common cori.sont of 
I story-tellers to tho legendary devil. Ho 
Avas, of course, black, and carried a long 
hunting-pole. The dogs, too, were black, 
many in number, each of them snorting 
fi,ro. and uttering a yelp of peculiarly 
frightful character. With no cottage, 
rock, or tree to give him shelter, in de- 
spair he was about to abandon himself to 
their fury, when at once a happy thought 
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suggested a resource. Just as they wore 
about to rush upon him ho fell on his 
knees iri» prayer, earnest no doubt. Imme- 
diately, as if resistance had been olfered, 
the whole pack stood at bay, howling 
loudly and (Jismally. The hunter shouted 
bo shrove ! “ which,” says my inform- 

ant, “ means in the old language, ‘ the boy 
prays ! ^ ” and at the words they all drew 
ott and disappeared. The dandy dogs are 
not un frequently seen on the sea-coast, 
and the stories told are so well attested, 
that tliero is reason to conclude the narra- 
tors have really seen a pack of weasels, df 
which it is well knowji that tlioy hunt gre- 
gariously at night, and when so engaged 
do not scruple to attiick man. 

It is certainly surprising to find 
those stories \yliicli we liavo been 
taught to associate with a particular 
house or faTuily told of persons and 
places very remote. There is, how- 
ever, only space hero to point to cer- 
tain instances of this conuriunity of fable. 
Tliero is a great similarity, for instance, 
between the story of Colman Grey, and 
that of Gilpin Homer, as given in the 
notes to tlie “ T^ay of the Last Minstrel,” 
and we are reminded of the same story 
when reading of the ‘‘ Kill crops,” in 
Lutller^s “ Colloquia Mensalia.” Our story 
of the pisky thresher 1ms its counterpart in 
the fairy loJ‘e of almost all the countries in 
Europe, and so (dose is tlio resemblance, 
that the pisky song would seem almost a 
verbatim translation from one language 
to anotlier. In England, at Hilton Hall, 
the fairy sang — 

HtM’o's a cloak, and here’s a hood ! 

The ciiuhl lad of Hilton will do no more 
good.” 

The brownie of Scotland is olTendcd in like 
manner at a present of clothes, and cries : 

“ A now mantle and a new hood ! 

Poor Jlron-nie ! ye’ll iio’er do mair 
glide.” 

The tale of the midwife is also of very 
wide distribution, and may bo found, with 
slight variation, in Gervaso of Tilbury. 
The legend of “ I’m for Portallow green ” 
resembles, in many points, that told of 
Lord Duffiis, in the ” Min.strelsy of the 
Scottish Border ” ; and that related of a 
butler in the noble liouso of Monteith. 
The reader will also bo reminded of the 
.story of the '‘Haunted Cellar,” by Crofton 
Crokor. Those curious superstitions have 
received many modifications in tlio cour.se 
of ages. The promulgators of later creeds 
appear to have despaired at the ta.sk (rf 
rooting out old and .stubborn prejudices, 
and to have preferred grafting their new 
doctrines on the old. As instances of these 
modifications may be mentioned, the 
widely spread belief that pi skies are the 


souls of un baptized children ; the modern 
name of the spectre huntsman and his 
hounds; and the ofiicacy of prayer in driv- 
ing olf the latter. From the littlo 1 know of 
tlio fairy superstitions of Cornwall (which 
little has boon gleaned entirely from oral 
tradition), it would not bcj easy to classify 
the beings of the popular creed : still there 
are ciiar.act eristics whicli, wlien inore is 
known of tlieni, may servo to distribute 
them into classes resembling those of the 
continental nations, whose mytliology has 
kept its di.stinctions more dqlinitely than 
our owm. Our domestic spirit, who re- 
wards the thrifty .servant, ami punishes 
the slattern, and who, in the old manor 
house at Killigarih, when tlio .raniily w^as 
at church, was wont to watch tlio joint as 
it roasted on the spit, and to admonish the 
servant to remove it when sullicioTitly 
drest. ag!-ees with the gobelin of Nor- 
mandy, the kohold of Germany, tlie nisso 
of Norway, the 'I'ointe gnhbe of Sweden, 
and the brownie of Scotland, and may bo 
found distinct from our little ]jastoral 
fairy, w^hose chief amusoment is music 
and dancing, laughter ami mischief, and 
who makes those rings in om.\ meadows 
“ of Avhicli the ewe not bites.” 

In Cornwall wo might expect to 
find the “.swart fairy of the niino ” 
occupying a prominent jilace in our 
mythology. It would therefore be 
iut.ere.sting to know whetlier tins is tho 
ca.se from those who are acquainted witli 
the “folk loro ” of our mining districts, 
especially as it has been a disputed point 
whether tho Diiegars or (Ivvarf tribo 
dwelling in hills and caverns, ami distin- 
guished for their skill in inetalh.;rgy really 
formed a portion of tlie ohl belief, or were, 
as Sir Walter Scott thouglil: them, tlie 
diminutive natives of the liajipish and 
Finnish nations, driven to the mounlaiiis 
by their invaders. The general belief 
sdonis to he “ that they are porsoniheations 
of tlio .subterraneous powers of nature” ; 
for. a.s Kcightley ohsm've.s, “all parts of 
every anciimt mythology are Iml personi- 
fied powers, attributes, oiid moral quali- 
ties.” 

There is “ An account of Anne Jef- 
feries, now living in the county of Corn- 
wall, who was Lxl for six months by a 
small .sort of airy people called fairies; 
ami of the .strange ami womJerfni cures she 
performeil, with .salves and medicines .she 
received from tfiem, for which she never 
took one penny of her patients : I n a letter 
from Mo.ses .Pitt to tlie right icverend 
Father in God, Dr. Edward iowlor, I^ord 
Bishop of Gloucc.ster : 'riii.s tract 

states that Anne Jefferies (for that was her 
maiden name) was born in tho parish of 
St. Tealh in tho county of Cornwall, in 
December, 162(1, and is still living, 1696, 
aged 70. She is married to one William 
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touching the CorporaU, or cloth which 
covered the consecrated elements.” 
Corpus Christ i Day. . - ^Corpus 

Christi Day, a iiiovcablo feast, is in all 
Roman Catholic countries celebrated ivith 
music, lights, flowers strew'cd all along the 
streets, their richest tapestries hung out 
upon the walls, In tlie Municipal 

Records of Yojk, there are vestiges of the 
performance of the Corpus Christi Play in 
that city as far back as 1388, and from a 
fragment of the Chaml>erlnin’s Account for 
1397, which is extant, wo learn that in the 
latter year the King was present at the 
spectacle ; but from the general tenor of 
later entries among the aj chives, there can 
be no question, tliat the practice was of 
far higher antiquity than the reign of 
Richard JI. Mr. Davies, ivho enters into 
long details on this subject, says: “The 
Corporation took great pains to render the 
exhibition acceptable to their royal visi- 
tor. Barriers wore erected for the King’s 
accommodation ; the pageant was repaired 
and newly painted ; four new scenes and a 
now banner were provideil ; tlio players 
and the city minstrcjls were paid additional 
rewards ; and the mirist ?’el.s of the king and 
his suite, which probably took part in the 
performances, received a libto’al gratu- 
ity.” In tlio lOxtracts, 18 Mdwanl IV., 
are two entries relative to the porfonnance 
of the Corpus Christi play at Yr»rk in that 
year: “ vVad paid for a banner of Thomas 
Gaunt, for the Corpus Cliristi play, at the 
inn of Henry Watson, 4d. And paid Mar- 
copy from which ho reprinted it had at! garot the sempstress for tlio repair of the 
the bottom of its title-pago this N.B in | banners of the Corpus (Christi play, 3d.” 
M8. : “ Recommended by the Right Rev. j Mr. Davies observes: “Wo possess no 
to bis friend Mt\s. Eli/.. Rye.” He means, | authentic information of the time, when 
no dt)i!bt, the above Bishop of Gloucester, I the observance of the festival was lirst in- 


W'arron, formerly hind to the late eminent 
physician Dr. Richard Lower, deceased, 
anil MOW to 8^. AndroAV Slanning of Devon, 
Bart. - That a.ik 1645, as she was one day 
fid ting knitting in an arbour in the gar- 
den tlioro came over tlie hedge or a 
fiuddon, six persons of a small stature all 
clothed in green, whicli frightcxl her so 
much as to throw her into a great sickness. 
Thov Conti nuocl their appearance to her, 
nevcM* less than two at a time, nor never 
n'ore tlmn eight, always in even numbers, 
2, 4, 6, 8. “ Slie forsook eating our vic- 

tuals” (continues the narratiir in who.se 
family she !ive<l as a servant) “ and was 
fed by these fairies from the harvest time 
to the next Christmas Day ; upon which 
day she came to onr table and said, because 
it was tiiat <lay slie would oat some roast 
beef wiili us, which she did, I myself being 
thou at table. One day,” he add.s, “.she 
gax'o mo a piece of her fairy bread, which 
1 did oat, and think it was the most 
doliciou.s bread iliat ever I did eat, either 
before or since. One day,” Hie credulous 
narrator goes on, “ tho.se fairies gave my 
si.ster Mary a .silver cup which lield about a 
quart, bidding her give it my mother ; but 
my niotlior would not accept it. I presume 
tills was the time my si.ster owns she .saw 
the fairies. I confess to your lordship I 
never <li<l see them. 1 have seen Anne in 
the orchard ilaiKiing among the treo.s; and 
she tokl mo sh<3 was Hum dancing with the 
fairies.” Morgan’.^ ‘‘Pli<miix Bntanni- 
cii.s,” p. 515. Morgan tells us that the 


who it .should soom had tacked to hi.s creed 
this arliclo of belief in fairies. It is with 
great iliilideuce that J shall venture to con- 
sider Anne’s ea.se <:?/ Mtidirin; yet I pre- 
f’.unic .sumo very obvious pliy.deal rea.sou.s 
might bo given why a. wench of ninoteen 
shouhl fnll into sickne.s.s and .see objects 
that wen* gromi without Ihosmalle.st noce.s- 
sitv of calling in the aid of tlio marve)lou.s. 
Jt appears that .Anne AV.as afterwards 
Ikrowniiito gaol, as an impostor, nor does 
oven Hio trieiidly narrator of her .singular 
story, Moses Piit, give ns any plan.sible 
account why the f.'iirios, like fiikso oartlily 
fiioiids, forsook her in the time of her 
dist ross. 

CornlRitcrs. — 11 ulchinson, .speak- 
ing of the pari.sh of AVldtliock, say.s: 
“ Newly married peasaiit.s bog com to sow 
tlieir lii.sl crop with, and are called coni- 
laitei\s.“ ('umbcrhmd, i., 553. 


tnxluced into Englaiid. 

1 The Chrqi^cle of 8prott, which 
i notices its in.si itntiori by l*ope Ifrbar* 
i IV., whose pontificate commenced iu 
; 1261, records Mho con linn at. ion of the 
I festival of Corpus Cliristi ’ in the 
year 1318; and peril ap.s, during this in- 
i terval. it was transplanted from Italy into 

• other parts of the Chri.stian world. . . In 
the year 1313, Philip the Pair gave in 

• Paris one of the mo.st .sumptuous fetes 

• that had been .seen for a long time in 
; France. The King of England, Edward 
! IT., was invited expr('.s.sly. and crossed the 
i sea wo'th liis Queen Isabella, and a splen- 
! dill train of nobility. . . In the reign of 
i Edward IT. was written the miracle play 
; of the ‘Harrowing of Hell,’ the earliest 

dramatic composition hitherto discovered 
; in the Engli.sh language. It seems thero- 
: for 


. ore not improbable that the celebration 
Corpotcil Ojftth is sui)po.‘^ed to have ! of the Corpus Chri.sti festival on its first 
been derived not from llic touching of 1 introduction into this country wms accom- 
the New '|■c^•tall.ent, or the bodily act of j panied by the exliibition of pageant plays 
kissing it, bid. fjom tlie ancient use of 1 pioduced by the several companies, into 
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which the tradesmen and artizans of cities 
and towns were then incorpora ted. Ex- 
tracts from the Records of York, 18^13, 
“ Apptnidix,’^ p. 228-y ; York Pla.vs, edited 
bj Miss Toulmiji Smith, 1885, Introduc- 
tion. 

The follow! 1145 i‘S an account of the 
expenses incurred on the occasion : 

** And in expenses incurred this year 
by the JSIayor, aldermen, and many 
others of the Oouncil of the Cliam- 
bor at the Koast of Corpus Christi, seeing 
and directing the play in tlie house of 
Nicholas Rewick, according to custom, to- 
gether with. 4(Js, 4d. paid for red and whit^ 
\iino, given and sent to knigiits, ladies, 
gentleinon, and nobles then being within 
the city ; and also IKs. paid for the rent of 
tho chamber, and 3s. 4<1. iiaid to one 
pleaching and delivering a sermon on the 
morrow of the said feast, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter of York, after tho 
celebration of the procession, according to 
the like custom. . . . £1 IBs. lid.*’ In 

the cliuichwardens’ and chamborlain’s ac- 
counts at Kingston occur those entries: 
*‘21 Hon. VII. Mem. 'I'liat we, Adam 
Backhoiis and Harry Nycol, amountyd of 
a IMay. . , . £4 Os. 0(1, 27 Hen. Vli. 
Paid for iiack-thred on Corpus Christi 
day, Id.” “This,” .Lysoiis observes, “was 
probably used for hanging the pagefinis, 
containing the Hisiory of our Saviour, 
which were exhibited ou this day, and ox- 
plaiiKHl by the Mendicant b’riars.” .In tho 
same accounts for St, Mary at Hill, Lon- 
don, 17 and 10 Kdw. IV., tho following en- 
try occurs: “ Garlands on Corpus Christi 
Day, xd.” I find also among the Churcli 
dishu i somonis : “ For four tsix, or eight) 
men hearing torches about the parish” on 
this (lay, paynumts of Id. each. Among 
tho same aceoiiiiis, for tho ID and 20 Ed- 
ward IV., wo hav^e; “ For Jlaggs and gar- 
londis, and palv-thro<l(le for the torclu-s, 
upon Cor]) ns Christi Day, and for six men 
to hero t.lie said torches, iiijs. i'ij<l,” And 
in 1815, “ For tlm hire of the gar- 
monts for pageants, is. viijd.” In 
the Wax-Cha.n<llers* account, 1512, a 
charge of 2s. Bd. is made for gar- 
nishing eight torches on Corpus Christi 
Day. Rose -garlands on Corpus Christi 
Day a T O also mentioiuxl under lr321 
and 1525, in tho aiKaiunts of 8t, 
Martin Outwich. In “ John Bon and 
Mast Person ” (1548), by Luke SlK'phord, 
tho parson commends Joliii for leaving his 
work early in order to attend tlie celebra- 
tion of Corpus Chri.sti, for, says ho: — 

“ — Sur(dy some ther bo wyl go to 
ploiigiie an carte, • 

And sot not by thys holy Coi-pus Christi 
even . 

John, They are more to blame, 1 
swere by saynt Slouoii, 


. 15 ! 

But tell me, mast person, one thing, 
and you can ; 

What Saynt is Copsi Curtsy, a man or a 
woman ? ” 

At tlio colobratioii of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, at Aix iji Provence, there is a pro- 
cession of .saints, among whom St. Simeon 
is ropresoTil^il with a mltro and cap, carry- 
ing ill his loft hand a basket of ogg.^. Hist, 
do (a F(itc Dir/u, p. 100. Douce. Naogeor- 
gus (“ Popish Ivingd. ” transl. by Googe, 
1570, fol. 53 verso) describes at some length 
the customs pjevalent in his day in Ger- 
many on Corpus Cliristi Day. 

Corpus Christi Eve.— In North 
Wales, at IJamisapli, there is a custom of 
.strewing grotm horhs and flowers at tlio 
doors of houses ou Corpus Christi JKe.- - 
Vennant, 

Corvina Stone.- A sort of amulet 

named in tho work i>f John Florio, 1025, 
as having been given by Ferdiuando, 
Grand Duke* of Tuscany, to Anno of Den- 
mark, and as having passed into tho pos- 
session of the testator who boiiuoatlied it 
to William Earl of Pembroke. Florio ilo- 
scribos it in his Italian Dictionary, Kill, 
as a stone of many virtues, which tlu^y say 
is found in a raven’s nest, fetclit thither 
by tho raven, if in her ahsenco a man have 
sodden bad eggs, and laid them in tho nest 
again, to make them now again. Vorvina 
readily sugge.sts tho etymology corvo. 

C o s c i n o m a n t i a . ~ 0 f co sc h\ o man- 
iia it is said, that this method of divina- 
tion is assi.sted by spirits, and that it was 
considered a surer one than any other by 
the p('oplo on the continent. The process 
was accomplished by two persons luilding 
tlio sieve witli a forceps or pair of pincers 
by their middle fingers, and rep(>ating six 
uiiiiitelligihio words ov(U' it; whereupon, 
tho names of all those who are suspected 
of tho tlieft, net of violeiico, or whatever 
it may be that they seek to discover, being 
called, at the montion of tlie culprit tho 
utensil moves, ti-embles, or turns round 
under the influence of the prcisiding 
(though invisible) spirit, and the divina- 
tion is completed. Delrio’s account is 
similar, D/.svjfi/i.s. MayiciC, 245; and it has 
boon merely translated (as it were) by 
Gro.se. Holiday, an English author, who 
repeats the same de.scripiiou, adds, that 
tho ceremony was also employeiJ for the 
purjiose of ascertaining wdiom such an one 
was to have in marriage. Marriaoc af the 
Arts, 1G18, od, l(j30, 92. The charm is not 
overlookixl by Mason and Melton, .lao- 
tomiG of SorccriCy 1012, 1); Astroloffaster, 
1020, 45. Lodge seems to intimate that it 
w’as sometimes performed by a sieve and 
key. Wits MiseriCy 1590, p. 12, which was 
no doubt the case, as this other form of the 
operation is explained in a later w'ork 
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thus: “A liihle a. key fastened in 

the middle, and being held between the 
two forefingers of two persoJis, will turn 
round after some words said ; as, if one 
desires to find out a thief, a certain verse 
takeit out of a Psalm is to be repeated, 
and those wlio are suspected nominated, 
and if they are guilty, the book and key 
wijl turn, else not.” Athenian (hade, i* 
4 lV>. fcJc'ot tells us that “Popish Priests, 
as the Clialdeans used the divination by 
sive and s])Oers for tlio detection of theft, 
do practice with a Psalter and kev fas- 
tened upon the forty-ninth ('fiftieth) Psalm 
to discover a thief; ami when the names 
of the snspectod persons are orderly put 
into I ho pipe of the key at t he readin.'^ of 
these \rords of the Psalm ‘ If thou sawest 
a tldef thou (lid\st consent unto liirn,* the 
Book wdl wagg, and fall out of the fingers 
of them that hold it, and he wliose name 
remamelli in the key must bo the thief 
Jhfirovery, ed. 1()()5, p. L>8t). This is called 
in tlie AUienioii Orade (ii., 309) “The 
trick of tlie sieve and Scizzars, the coskini- 
omancy of Die Aulients, as old as Theo- 
critus;” 
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orem, sicut etiam Kra^smus scribit in pro- 
rerbio, ‘ Cribro diyinare.^ ” 

Butler mentions this; — 

“ Th* oracle of sieve and slioars, 

That turns as certain as the spheres.” 

559. But, after 


111 ., 


1 0 Agno too I made tlio same demand 

A cunning woman she, I crossTl Jier 
Imiul ; 

She turn’d (ho sieve and sheers, and told 
me true, 

That I should love, but not be lov’d by 
you.” 

The original words are : - - 

Elire teal *Aypoih ra.\a0ea, KoetKivdiJtapTti, 

A Vf/ai' 7rotoAoyefi(ta, trapaiffaTts, oKvfK* iyit uky 
Tty o'Aoy tyKOnai* rh uiv ,\6yov oiidh'a itmT,. 

Agrippa devote.s the 21st chapter of his 
Occult VliUosophy to this subject, and fur- 
nishes a represent at ion from an iron plate 
of the niodo of performing this species of 
<liYination. He says: “line oiiim Cos- 
cinomantia scribenda venit, qine Diemone 
urgeute, per Oribrum Divinationem susci- 
tari docet, quis roi patrutie author sit, 
quis hoc commiserit fiirtuni, quis hoc de- 
dent vulnii.s, aut quictpiiil tale fiiciit. 
(aahrum oiiim inter <liiorum astantiuiu 
inedios (ligitos, per forcipem sii.sx)oiidunt 
ac dejuratioue facta per sex Verba’ 
nee Slid ipsis, nec aliis iiitcllocta! 

-feschet Br.nc- 
dofret, IJocvma Enitemaus, Diemonom 
in hoe coiupelluTit: ut reo nondnato 
(nam omnes susiiectos iiomiuaro oportet) 
conleslim circum agatur sod per obliquuru 
instrumontum e forci|)e pciidcns, ut reum 
prodat; Iconem hie pouimus. .Vunis abae- 
tis plus minus triginta, ter liujus diviua- 
tionis genere kSuiu ipse usus- ubi semper 
pi o veto aloum cecidisse couiperi. ilane 
Diviuatiouom eieteris arbitra bantu r leri- 


Ilndihras, Part 
all, it may remain a matter of Icgitimato 
doubt, whetlier this superstition was ever 
widely prevalent in Kngland. Scot is 
the earliest writer of our nation who refers 
to ii, and his testimony does not seem to 
disturb aii impression that all tlio English 
accounts (whicli implicitly follow each 
other) are lioirowed from the continental 
Avritors, and do not estahlisli Hie existence 
of this mode of detection as a genuine 
Eiiglisii practice or belief, excejit as a mar- 
riage eluirm. 

Cotswold Games. These wore 
atbletic spoits annually hold in those 
parts, es})ecially about 'VViliersloy and 
Chipping-Hampdeu. They seem to have 
been established by Robert Dover, an at- 
torney of Barton on tlio lltuilh, in War- 
wieksiiire, son of John Dover, a Norfolk 
man; and James I. allowed him to appro- 


1 iniate for the temporary purpose a certain 
I open space, wliiie Endimion Porter, a 
I geiitlomaii wlioso name is agreeably 
I associated witli those of many of the 
j literary celebrities of the time, prcicured 
; him some of the King’s wanlrobe, inclnd- 
I ing a hat and feather, and nilf. Dover 
I eiitertM.1 witli great spirit into Hiis enter- 
I tainment, wliicli seems to havo spread over 
two days; a large concourse of people as- 
sembled to witness Hie prot'ci'diugs ; and 
in lt)J() an aeeouut of llie custom, witli en- 
comiastic verses by pools of Hio day, ap- 
. peared, embellisluHl with a frontispiece 
! illustrative ot .some of tiio featiin^s of the 
programme. The usage was iuterriipted 
i by the Civil i»r, but subseijiiomly reviv'cd 
and still remained in vogue in tlio time of 
Rudder the Gloucestershire historian. The 
anniversary was then celebrated at a point 
called Dover’s Hill, on Tinirsday in Whit- 
sun week. PvrMval ]V'o/7>:.s 6f William 
Baasr (1092-53), 1893, pp. lOoJi. 

Coxcomb. • Originally tlie fool’s cap, 
from the comb with which it was deco- 
rated Comp. Nares, 1859, in v. In a 
secondary and now more usual sense tho 
word now denotes a vain, eoiiceitod, medd- 
ling fellow. HeciVs Shakespenr, 1803 
vol. xyii. p. 358. In “The First Part of 
Antonio and Alellida,” lo02, wo read: 

Good faith, Ho aeeciit of the eockes- 
combe so you will not refuse tlie bable.” 

■* Sunday— The Sunday 
ne.vfc betore Michaelma.s Eve. I’he prac- 
tice was carried on in Church by all ages, 
so as to di.sturb the service. 8ee Brayley 
and Britton’s ySarrey, iii., 41, referring 
particularly to King.ston. 
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Cra.mpi — In Ovid Travestio/^ KiTS, 
Epistle of Hero to Ijeaiider, tlio folkmdnp; 
charms are facetiously meutioried as speci- 
fics against cramp ; 

Wear boiio ring on tlininh, or tye 

Strong pack-tiiread below your thigh.’* 

In tho North of Engiaiid, tlio children run 
round tho tree, repeating these verses : 

Cramp, be tliou painless, 

As our Jjady was sinless, 

AVhon she bare Jesus.” 

Mr. Brand rcnioniborod lliat is was a cus- 
tom in the North of Mnglaiul for boys that 
swam, to -wear an eel skin about their 
naked leg to prevent tho cramp. Kings 
made from coflin-hinges are supposed to 
do so. See Grose’s “Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue,” v. Scower. 

Cramp-Ring^s. Horde, in his “ In- 

troduction to Knowledge,” lo12, speaking 
of England, says ; “Tho Kynges of Kng- 
lando doth halowo every yero crainpo 
rynges, y*’ which I’ynges worno on ones 
fynger <ioth lielpe lliem whych hath the 
crainpo.” The .same author, in his “ Bre- 
viary of Ifealtli.” 15;‘)7, fol. 1(H>, speaking 
of Gio cramp, adopts tho following super- 
stition among tlio remedies thereof: “Tho 
Kynges .Majestio hatli a great helpo in 
this matter in halowyng crarnpe rlnges, 
and so goven without niouoy or jictitiou.” 
The c<M-omonies of blessing cramp rings on 
Good kj-iday will be found in Waldron’s 
“ Literary Museum,” 178U.- -Doarc, in 
Cartwright’s Onlihary, apparcmtly writ- 
ten in Itvil, Moth the Antiquary betrothes 
the widoAV Potluck with “ his higgost 
cramp-ritig.” In tlio J/ifc of Jinirciiuio 
hv hiiiisolf, (ir)i)l)-7l), it is stated 
that tlu'se rings Avere imported from Eng- 
land into Italy in the sixteenth century, 
and cost teuponco. J iioy A\ere then known 
as (uicUi del (jro nr.hlo ; butMhey now term 
them dnrUi di Sf.dAitc. Note iii tho Engl, 
tran.sl. hy J. A. Symonds, Jrd ed. p. J()l. 

Creeling',-- In the “ Stati.stical .Ac- 
count of fcScotlaiHl,” 17‘J2, the minister of 
Giilston, in Ay resiiii-o, informs u.s of a 
singular custom there: “ AVlien a young 
man wishes to pay his addre.sscs to hi.s 
sweetheart, instead of going to her father’.s 
and professing his p.'ission, he goes to a 
publichouse ; and having let the landlady 
into the secret of his aliachniont, tho ob- 
ject of his wishes is immediately sent for, 
who never almq.st refuses to come. She is 
ontortained with ale and whiskey, or 
brandy : and tho luarriage is concluded on. 
The second day after the marriage a creel- 
ing, as it is calkxl, takes place. The young 
wedding pair, ivith their friends, as.«emlftc 
in a cenvenient spot. A small creel or 
basket is prepared for the occasion, into 
which they put some stones : the vomig 
men carry it alternately, and allow' them- 


selves to be caught by tlie maidens, w'ho 
have a kiss when they succeetl. After a 
gloat deal of innocent mirth and pleasan- 
try, tho creel falls at length to the young 
husband’s share, wdio is obliged to carry it 
generally for a long time, none of tlio 
yiuing women having comp.ission upon 
Idm. At last, his fair mate kindly relievos 
him from his burden; and her complais- 
ance in this particular is cousideied as a 
proof of her satisfactiuu with the cliqico 
she has made. Tho creel goes round again ; 
inoro morrimcMt. .succeeils ; and all tlio com- 
pany dine together and talk over the feat a 
of iiie field.” Kanisay, in his “ i'oems,” 
1721, refers to the creeling usage, and adds 
in a. note : “ ’'Pis a custom for the friends 
to endeavour the next day after the wed- 
ding to make tlie new-married man as 
<Irnnk as possible.” Perhaps the krench 
Iihrase, ‘ Adieu , panniers, vomlfi;i;e.s .sont 
faites,’ may allude to a similar custom.” 

Crccpini^ to the Cross. The 

Catholic ceremony of “ creepiug to tho 
cross” on Good kriday is given, from an 
ancient book of the “ Ceremnuial of tho 
Kings of England.” in the Note's to the 
Northumberland Ifonsehold lionk. Tho 
I ’slier was to lay a cai'iie! for t he Kinge to 
“ ereepe to tho Crosse upon.” 'the (,)noen 
and her ladies were also to “ creejio to tlio 
Cio.sse.” In a proclamation, dated 2(ith 
kebruary, JO Henry VJII., we. read : “ On 
Good Friday it shall he deelaied liowe 
creejiyng to the Cro.sse signilyot li ;;n hum- 
lily ii go of our.solfo to Christo before the 
Cros.se, and the kyssynge of it a .momorie 
of our redemption made upon the Crosse.” 
This usage was retained for some time 
after tlie restoration of the Prolostant re- 
ligion under lOlizaboth. In a letter written 
about lodd by t be Bishop of Ijomloa to Sir 
I W. Cecil, tho Bishop .speak.': of .M.mio who, 
i “ att Dunbarre, on Good kiwrlayo .sawe 
i cjM toyn per.sons got) liarefootoMi oml bar.;*- 
I logged to the cliurcho, to crv'Oijio to tho 
orosse.” See also Bonnei ’s “I njum ( ions,” 
.v.D. 1555, signal. 2. In “A siiort 

Descript ion of Antichi ist,” Ac. the author 
notes the Popish custom of “ i*reej)inge to 
the Crus.so with egges ami applies.” 

Cremation. — Tho ancient (,Miris- 
tjans, to testify the abhorrenoo of heathen 
rites, rejected tfii' Pagan cii:i;tom of burn- 
ing the dead, depositing the inanimate 
body entire in the ground. Tims 1 
found at KutclH'stor, one of the sta- 
tions upon tho Roman Wall in North- 
umberland, a sepulchr<* hewn out of 
the living rock, wherein Jiehiud says 
Pauliims avIio con veiled the Nortluim- 
brians to Christianity wa.s interred. 
Tho Avhole subject of cremation ia 
ably taken up and treated in the fhirty- 
.seventh volume of the Archmologia by Wil- 
liam Michael Wylie, Esq. Air. VVylio 
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show^s that tlie burniriK of the dead was i 
comnionly put in practif o in this country ! 
in early times; and ho observes: “ The j 
roeont reseaiolios of Mr. Akorman, in a ; 
Keltic ocMiietery at Hi-iglitliampton in Ox- j 
fordshiro. disolosetl a great ninnber of cix- 
ample.s of cremation, aninixo<l with in- 
linniation. 

It may not bo generally known 
that there" is an Karth-to-Earth Society, 
established to lesist and dirscountenaneo 
this method of dissolution. Its published 
reasons against cremation are mainly legal 
or clerical. Periiaps this matter ought 
not to be dismissed witliout a passing re- 
ference to t lie rat her revolting i)ractice of 
destroying the remains of executed con- 
victs by means of quick lime, partly no 
doubt in coiJseri|uence of the law, wliich 
directs that such pei'sons shall he buried 
within the precincts of the gaol at which 
tlio execution oeeurrod. It is well-known 
that the body of Ritsoii the antiquary, by 
his own oxpress desire, nndorwent this bar- 
barous form of combustion, which all tlie 
ingenuity of the author of “ I'rn-Kurial 
could not rocoiicile with Christian ideas. 

Cresset. — See Nares and Halliwcll 
in V., ami liazlitCs Livery ConriHinies, 
1892, p. 310. 

Cricket.— This sport, now so common 
and popular, lias only of recent years at- 
tracted arcliamlogical iiotiiiO, and been 
found in some form or otlier to go back to 
the foiirtecmth, if not thirteenth, century. 
By some it is siipposciJ to bo an evointion 
from cluh-ball, and it is cognate with 
r(iUiid<M‘s and hockey. A Bodleian M8. of 
1344 represents a female liguio bowling to 
a man, who Jiolds in his hand a bat pre- 
pared to stj’ike ; and in J3od .lolin Parish, 
of Guildford, enclosed a plot of ground 
there for the pui poso of playing at cricket. 
Whether the allusion in 13(15, cittxl in the 
Antiiivary, intends cricket under the de- 
signaiion of ercdiu seem.s uncertain. Dur- 
ing the soveiileeuth century references to 
ilie game are not numerous, which may 
possibly arise from its fainiliarity at that 
time, as it is one of the mistimes enunu?- 
raled in a news-letter of May G, from 
the chaidain of tlie ship Assistance, lying 
off Antioch, when lie spealcs of the sailors 
occupying their leisure in this sort of way, 
the enrions feature heiug that tlioy sliouhl 
have found the m -ans of doing so" in such 
a locality without having taken the im- 
plements w ith Diem. Tlie fact appears to 
be that wluit wo at present recognise as 
cricket was simply club or b,^t-and-l>all at 
the outset, and that wdeket, wicket-keeper, 
scout,s and otlier accessories caino after- 
ward — long aft erwa rd . 

In the ancient roiuaiK^e of Merlin, 
wher'"' rlio King's nu'ssengers are in 
search for a pariicular object of a 


child ' born without a mortal father, 
they meet with a party of children, 
who are said in the popular summary by 
Dunlop to be playing at cricket. Merlin 
being of the number. Of course this is no 
authority for the game ; but the occupa- 
tion of the miraciilous boy an<l hitS com- 
rades may very well have been club-ball — 
a pastime of the highest antiquity. In 
CbamberJain^s AAO/ffm N otitia, the 

game is thus explicitly named; — “The 
natives will endure long and hard labour; 
inasmueb tliat after 12 hoiirs’ bav<l work, 
they will go in the evening to football, 
stool ball, cricket, prison-base, wrestling, 
cudgel-playing, or some sii(;h like vehe- 
ment exorcise for their recreation.’^ It is 
said, in the Woiid Jie untchd d , l(j09, p. 22, 
that, on the approach of summer, “Quoits, 
crickc't, nino-pins, and tra])-hall will be . 
very much in fashion, and more tradesmen 
may bo seen playing in the lields than 
working in their shops.” But liillywhito 
tloes not seem to trai?e back f aid her tlian 
174G, at all events for any evouts of ini- 
portanco. Cricket Score a and Hiaqrapfiics 
of Cedehrated Cricketers^ 18(i2-3. The 
print published by Bowdes and Carver in 
1781 of this game, as it was thou played 
by Die Gentlemen’s Club, Wln’lo Conduit 
House, exhibits the usual accessories of 
wdekets, stumps, fielders, batsman, and 
bowder. The party w'oars knee-breeches, 
shoes or high-low's, and all, except two, 
w'ho are seated on the ground, and may 
i be umpires, are in sliirt-slooves. The 
I seated figures, and one or tivo of the others 
' liave pigtails, and tli<> foriiior cloaks and 
I sombrero bats. The length of Die ennrso in 
the engraving seems less than ivoiild Suit 
modern exports. 44io wicket is in the 
form of two forked stumps; Die bat re- 
sembles a club. A few years earlier (1779), 
a match w'as jilj^yed at yoverionks in Kent, 
between tho Countess of Derby and other 
noble hulies, all represented in a contem- 
porary print as attired in ordinary out- 
door dross and elaborate head-gear. Tho 
bowler is stooping to servo the ball, and 
tho wicket has only two stumps. The 
cricket grounrls at Darnall, near Sheffield, 
appear to have boon celebrated in the 
i earlier part of the last century (1820), and 
Diero is a coloured engraving by Robert 
(•mikshank, shewing Dio North East view 
of the place. It is not many years since this 
sport wuis played by men and boys wearing 
their tall liats, nor indeed is the practice 
yet entirely discontinued. A friend has 
s^on a print of tho boys at 4’onbridge 
School in tho earlier part of the century 
in which they are so represented. 

As far hack as 181)0, in the Court 
Rolls of tho Manor of Wimbledon, 
(amiplaints were registered of tho an- 
noyance and danger arising from 
cricket balls to passengers and vo- 
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hides near the gate leading from ^find- 
8or-sfcreet to Jhxrnes on Lower Putney 
Common, The Wimbledon Cridict Chib 
has periodically printed for the use of its 
meinbors an account of tlie matches and 
scores since the establislinicnt of the in- 
stitution in 1871 . Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
still so cclobrntcd, owed its name to Thos. 
Jjord, one of tfie attendants at the 
White Conduit Club at the end of the 
18tli cenluiy. Lord subsequently estab- 
lished tlio Alafyicbone Club, now Lord’s. 

Smith, in his Book for a lioiny Day^ 
1861, tells us that in 1803 tlio Duke 
of Dorset, Lord Wincholsea, Lord 
Talbot, and others, played at this 
game in an open held near AVhito 
Conduit House. 'J'])e Marylebone Club 
appears to Jiave been one of the more 
proiiiiiient; insl it nt ions of this character in i 
old days. In 1823 lleiiiy Hontley printed ’ 
“ A correct Account of all the Cricket 
Matches whi(*h have boon played by the 
Mavy-le-Lorie Club and all the other prin- 
cipal Matches from 1780 to 1822,” and in 
1825 appeared at llasingstoke a small duo- 
decimo vein me entitled Laws of the 
game of (Irickct as revised by the 
Cricket (!Iub at St. Mavylobone.’’ Tlie 
oricouragoment of the game in Kent waa 
largely duo (o Sir Horace Mann, the cor- 
respondent of Horace AValpole. Mann, 
with tlie Duke of Dorset and Lord Tanker- 
ville, presidents of the Surrey and Hants 
Elevens, Sir AVilliam Drai)or and others, 
formed a tmniinitleo, wliicli met at the Star 
and Garter, in Pall Mall, and drew* up 
rules for i!io ga,inc, about 1770, In the 
Kenlhh (iozvUe for April, 1794, is an ad- 
vertisement of a game of cricket to be 
played under tlie auspices of Sir Horace 
Mann at lla,rri«;tsham on ponie.s. Some 
incidental particulars about Hie game 
and those who were di.stingnished as 
players under (Jesuge 11. and George 
111.,^ may be gathered from the Notes 
by Scriblerns Afa.vimus to an heroic poem 
entitled tbvV Act, published without date, 
and dedicated to John Earl of Sandwich 
(1729-92). The Kentish men appear at 
this time to have held high rank as cric- 
keters. lint the game havl evidently heeii 
long ere this well establishwl. The men of 
AVaroham in Sus.sex, also acquired in the 
eighteentli century a gr(?at name for their 
proficiency in the sport. T>oAvei’s Go/n- 
pond. UiaL of Smsex, 1870, ii., 231. 
Dr. Furnivall inhu ms mo that he met, in a 
17th century hook, with the term yorker 
in the use of a hall, which is so pitched by 
the bowder as to strike the ground between 
the batsman’s fcot, and make it impossible 
for him to liit it. Comp. Cat and Voy, 
<fec., and see Halliwell in v. 

Crickcti The. — Pliny mentions the ■ 
cricket as much esteemed by the ancient i 


magicians: there is no doubt that our 
superstitions concerning these little do- 
mestics have been transmitted to us from 
his times. Sat, liisLy bonk xxix. It is a 
lucky .sign to have crickets in the house : 
“ Ad Urilhim. 

0 qui mea? culinie, 

Argutiilus choniules, 

Et liospes es catiorns 
(|uac n nqn r ro m m o rv ris 
FcUcitatis 0/nrn.” 

Bourne’s Poctnni ia, tnlit. 1761, p. 133. 

Grose says it is hold extromoly nnlucky to 
kill a cricket, perhaps from the idea <)? its 
being a breach of hospitality, this insect 
taking refuge in liouses. Several old 
wu-iters ment ion this superst ition as strong 
and general. Melton, ifi ids Asl roloyds- 
ter, 1620, p. 15, tells us that, the a!>andon- 
ment of a. chijnney by crickets is a fatal 
sign, and Gay in his Bostoro! Dinje, ajid 
an early dramatist seem to say tliat the 
shrieking of the insect in t fie oven or chim- 
ney xvas to be viewc'd in th<‘ same nnfav- 
vourablo light. Dodsloy’s Old Ploys, 1780, 
vi. 357. in the iSjujci.ator’s (lay the 
voice of the cricket was held to be potent 
for good or evil. In Dryden aiwl Loo’s 
“ CEdipiis,” it is even raTikod with tliQ 
owl and the raven, birds of tlio worst 
omen. To come to a uioro niodei n aTid in- 
telligent writer, AAJdto of Solborno ob- 
serves to us : “ they ” (crickets) ‘‘ are the 
housowife’ws barometer, forot oiling her 
when it will rain, and ai’C pi‘()gnostic some- 
times, she thinks, of ill or good luck, of 
the (loath of a near relatioiK or the ap- 
proach of an absent lov<u’. i’ly being the 
constant companions of her solitai-y hours, 
they naturally become the objects of her 
superstition. Tender insects, that live 
abroad, either enjoy only the short period 
of one summer, or else doze away the cold, 
uncomfortable months in profound slum- 
bers; but these residing, as it woi'c, in a 
torrid /.one, are always alert and merry; 
a good Ohristmus tire is to tliom like tlie 
heats of the dog-days. 4'hough they are 
frecpiently heard by day, yet it is their 
natural time ot motion in the night.” 

^ Croquet. - - A game probably of 
French origin, as it is d(q>ict(‘(l in 
an engraving, dated 1()21, by Callot, 
reyiresenting the players at Nancy in Lor- 
raine at that time. It i.s said in some 
verses accompanying the series of prints, 
of which tliis forms one, to be a diversion 
of the spring of the year. A AVimblerhm 
correspondent: of JS’otes and Qvvri<^s (.Ian, 
4, 1873), thus describes the illustration ; — 
‘■‘The scene of the pastime i.s a. broad, 
stiaight ivalk, running between parterre.s, 
and apparently lUO feet in length. .At 
either end is erected a single hoop, 
of width and heiglit .seemingly 
feet. Several balls are grouped clo.se 
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to one of t]ie.so hoops, round which 
stand some players, inallot in hand ; 
whiio, a few feet in front of the 
other hoop, another player is about to de- 
liver a stroke, and is evidoiitly aiming to 
send liis ball up anion, u; its companions 
near the goal opposit e him. Mallet, s, balls, 
hoops, ami. players, though on a minute 
scale, are all so distinctly drawn, that no 
iiiistako can occur in perceiving at a 
glance the action of performers and the in- 
stnimonts of pin furmancc. All the players 
are males: and in this ro.spect most cer- 
tainly t h(' cro<inet which wa.s going on be- 
fore (^•llIo^^s eyes at Nancy, in tiie Year of 
Grace, J(i21, is sadly at a disadvantage, 
wlien cimiparcd with tlio modern reproduc- 
tion . 

Cross. Hal], in his ‘‘Characters,^* 
1608, speaking of the superstitious man, 
says: “Some waves ho will not go, and 
some he dares not ; eitlier there are bugs, 
or he fainetli tlieni. Kvery lanterno is a 
ghost, and every noise is of cliaiiies. Ho 
knows not why, but Ids custom i.s to go a 
little about, and to leave the Cro.ss still on 
the; right hand.’* In Articles to bo en- 
quired of within Mio Archdeaconry of 
Yorke, JGIO, I find the following: — 
‘‘Whelhor at the (.loath of any there be 
praying for the <loa<l id (To.sses, or places 
whore ci'osses have been, in the way to Die 
church.” In “ 'i’ho Ca?iterburian*s Self- 
Conviction,” JGIO, clmp. 0. is this 
passage: “Tiny avow that signing 

with the signe of the Crosse ar 
rysing or lying downo, at going out or 
coming in, at ligliting of candles, closing 
of windowes, or any such action, is not 


Cijbss and Pile.— Bee Heads and 
Tails, 

Cross Days. — ^These are the I^Iondav, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday preceding Holy 
Thursday in Rogation Week. They are 
referred to under this name in the Plumps 
ton Corrcspoudvnccy under date of May 18, 
1501. It appears that in North Wales, 
among tho slate (piarrymen of Penrhyn, 
there is a siipei stition still prevalent that, 
if any work is done on A.scer)sion Day, 
some accidents will follow, and tho Daily 
News of June 10, 1878, reports that “ (lur- 
ing last week tliomsands of men employed 
at the AVolsli slate quarries here 
refused to w-ork on Ascension Thursday.” 
It adds : A ftuv years ago tlie agents per- 
suaded tlio men to break tbr<mgh the 
superstitious ob.scrvanco, and there were 
accidents enfdi year, a not unlikely occvir- 
rtmeo, seeing the extent of tho work.s car- 
ried on and tlie dangerous occupation of 
the men. I'his year, however, the men 
one and all rcfu.sod to work.” 

Cross in Writing, d have no doubt 
but that this is a remain of Popery. Thus 
j)ersons, who cannot write, are direc- 
tfxl to make their marks, instead of 
signing their names, which is gener- 
ally done in the form of a cross. .Prom 
the form of a cross at the bivginning of a 
horn-hook, tho alpliabet is called the 
Clirist-Cross roAV. The cross used in shop 
hooks Butler seems to derive from the same 
origin : 

“And sonie against all idijlizing 

The cros.s in sliop-hooks or baptizing.” 

Hudibras, p. 3, c, li, 1. 313. Tlio round 0 


only a jiious and pF'()/ital)le cerornonie, but j of a milk-.'^core is, if 1 mist ake not, also 


a very apo.stolick traditior!.” Tlie follow- 
ing very curious “Old Wives’ Prayer” is 
found in Herrick’s “ He.sprrridcs,” p. 2(»5 : 

“ lloiy-rood, come foi th and sliield 
Ps it IP citie. and tlio held : 

Safely guard us, now’ and aye, 

Prom thv' blast that, burns by day: 
And ihoso .sounds that us a If right 
In the ilem.! of dampish night. 

Drivt' all hurtful Peimls ns fro, 

By tho t ime the cticks (irst crow.” 
Pennant, in l.is “Tours in AVales,” says: 

‘ At tlu? delivery of tlie bread and w’ino 
at the Sacrament , siweral, before they re- 
ceive the bread or cup, though belli out to 


marked witli a, cro.ss for a shilling, though 
unnoted by Lluollin in a pa.ssago wlioro Ju 3 
speaks of the barmaid w’riting- - 
“ For a tet?ter half a moone, 

And a great round O for a. shilling.” 

A not unu.siial .siipersiniption to early let- 
ters was a cro.ss witli or without tlie word 
Jesus. .Dalrymple, in liis “Travels in 
Bpain,” says, tliat there “ not a Avinnaii 
gets into a coacli to go a hundred yards, 
nor a postillion on hi.s horse, Avithout cross- 
ing themselves. Pvon the tops of tavern- 
hilts and the directions of letters are 
marked with crosses.” 

Cross - Lesfgfccl. — Sir Thomas 


them, Avill iloui i. h a little Avith their i Browne cites Pliiiy for the opinion of the 

tluMuh, soniething like making the figure ' - » « — 

of the Cros.s. 1’hey do it (tho Avonien 
mostly) Avhtm iliey .say i liinr prayers on 
their first coming to church.” In Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” it is observed: 

“In days of .superstition tluw thought that 
holding the poker before the fire would 
drive aAvav tlie witih, avIio liinderod the 
lire from himiing, as it made the sign of 
the Cross.” 


ancients that to sit cross-legged was un- 
lucky and improper, and Athenavus for the 
fact, that it Ava.s regarded as a practice 
Avhich had power to hinder childbirth. 
Park, on the contrary, noted in his copy of 
Bourne and Brand :' “ To sit cross-legged, 
T haA’o always understood, was intended to 
priKluce goixl or fortunate consequences. 
Hence it was employed as a charm at 
school by one boy who Avishod well for 
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mother, in order to deprecate someifcun- finding of which, by fair moans, is snp- 
ishmont which both might tremble toliave ■ posed to be ominous of tho tinder's being 
incurred the expectation of. At a card- ! lirst married.’’ Crowdie is made by pour- 
table, I have also caught some superstili- I iug boiling water over oai-UK?al and stir- 
Dus players sitting cross-legged with a view ^ ring it a little. It is eaien with milk or 
of bringing good hick.” 1 1 \vas a point of ! hniter. 'riio more modern manner of 
belief that a witch, by sitting cross-Jegged, : preparing i.s described in Uie Musa^- .Ih- 
MUild nrevent a ^^'Olnan^s ilel'verv, and ulinunr^ KiSD, ii., 81J 


Heywood, in liis “ Silver Age,” 1G13, lias ■ 
bestowed on Jnno this power, wliero tho ! 
goddess liiiulers ( lie la 'tour of Alcniona. ■ 
The dramatist followed tlie classical legend ; 
to a corlaiti exlont, whih^ hi' made it con- ! 
form to tho superstitions cioeil of his own j 
country. b'locknoe, speaking of “ yonf j 
fanatick reformers,” says; “Mad they; 
their will, a bird should not fly in the air ; 
with its vvingrs across, a shiji with its cross- I 
yard sail iijnni the sea, nor prophaiic tay- i 
ior sit cross-logged on his s!;o]>-hoard, or i 
have cross-liot toms to uindo Jo's throad i 
upon.” TJiis whimsical iletosl at ion of t he : 
cross-form, no doubt, took its rise from I 
the odium at that t imo against everything : 
derived from Popery. I 

Cross Monday.- In Hridges “ Mis- i 
tcry of Northamptonshire '” are recorded | 
various instances of having x>rocessions on 
Dross Monday. 

Cross Point. See JIorsc~Tnck. 

Cross-Questions. Said to bo a 
gamo by Naros, (ilonsdni, in v. Perhaps 
allied to (,hu:sfions ond ('(uninands, and 
to Ci’ftsa-Qticskioiis (uul Crons-Aiisivcrs. 
Compare lla/Jitt’.s JIandhooh and Jhhl. 
Coll. V. lircton^ and (Jhildrcn’s Games 
supra. 

Cross Puff. -Tlii.s is a si^ecies of lulf, 

a game at: cards. There was mlf (q.v.), 
doublo-ruff, and cross-ru/f. In A Notable 
DUcocery of Cosenayc^ 1501., the jireface 
states, among other matters, how the 
author, going into the West of Kiigland, 
found at; a country ale-house half-a- 
dozori farmers playing at cross-ruff, and 
hoped to win all their money, when ho 
found to his disapjmiritmeiit that they liad 
read Crociio’s exposure of cvnycalchers, 
and were on their guard. Thi.s, witii 
others, is quoted in “ Poor Robin’s Al- 
manac ” for 1693 : 

“Christmas to hungry stomachs gives 
relief, 

With mutton, pork, pies, pasties, and 
roast beef ; 

And men at cards spend many idle 
hours, 

At loaduni, whisk, cross-ruff, put, and 
all-fours.” 

Crowdie. — In Scotland, Kdeii says, 
they used to eat crowdie on Shrove Tii*c«?- 
day, as in England they did pancakes. He 
adds: “On this day there is always put 
into the bason or porringer, out of 'which 
the unmarried folks are to eat, a ring, tlie 


Crow-Kecpcr.-I^ee Nares, Glos- 
sary, in V., and lla/lilt’s Prorerhs, 1882, 
p. i81. 

Cry. -Sec Auelions, whore the oinploy- 
incnt of the Vrvrtj or Crier i.s recorded. 
Pub tho cry was used on a multifarious 
diversity of occasions : I, for the aur.ouncc- 
mont of the i.ssuo of new money ; 2, for the 
Xiiiblication ol the decrees of Conne.’l.s ; 3, 
for the ailvtM-tiseiiK'nt of ])!ays lo he 
Xierformed ; 1, lor i he recovery of 

lost proxHuIy; 5, for ni'ocla lining th(3 
a.pj)roacli of royal or liigh personages 
to llieir .seals; (5, for th»' ni>tificii- 
lion of any hxal ovenl, not only ])iior 
to typography and journalism, hut down 
to tlio pre.sont time in some rural dis- 
tricts. In ancient times t he crier or usher 
carried, not a bell, but a irumpet, La- 
croix, Moitirs el Usayes^ 1872, ]). 337 ; Haz- 
litt’s \'eyrtian liepublie, 19U0, ii., 355, 
457 ; Hazlitt’s Monograph on Sliakespcar, 
1902, p. 103. The heraldic Oyez and the 
legal Oytr and Tenniver are evolutions 
from the ancient use of the cry in mani- 
fold cases; and Oye.nfia is a feudal term 
for the iiublic indication of tho lime for 
paying a periodical tribute. Maigue 
l)’;\rnis^/>:'j'/ron Media:^ et iujimf.e Laluii- 
tntiSy 1850, in v. 

Cry Coke. — To cry (foke is in vulgar 
I language synonymous with crying Pcc- 
cavi. Coke, says Puddiman, in his 
(Glossary to Douglas’s “ VTrgil,” is 
the sound which Cocks utter, especi- 
ally wlieu they are heateu, from 
which Skinner i.s of opiiiioii they 
have the name of Cock. 

Crying* the Mare.— There is a har- 
vest sport ill nertfordshire, called ‘‘Cry- 
ing tho Mare ” (it is tho same in Slirop- 
.shire), when the reapers tie togetlior the 
tops of the last lihnles of corn, W’hich is 
! Mare, and standing at some distance, 
i thrmv tlieir sickles at it, and ho who cuts 
i the knot, has tlie prizt', with acclamations 
i and good cheer. 1 was infmincd of the 
i following custom on this occasion at Hit- 
j chin in the same county where eacii farmer 
i drives furiously home with the last load of 
I bis corn, while the people run after him 
j with bowls full of water in order to throw 
on it; this is also accompanied wdth great 
shouting. Blount tells us farther that 
“ after the knot is cut, then they cry witli 
ii loud voice three times, ‘ I have lior.’ 
Others answ’cr, as many times, ‘ What have 
you Y ’ — ‘ A mare, a mare, a mare.’ 
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— * Whose is she?’ thrice also. — J. B. 
(naming the owner three times). — 
‘ Whither will you send her?’— -*To J. a 
Nicks,’ (naming some neighbour who has 
not all ills corn reaped) ; then they all 
sliout three times, and so tho ceremony 
ends with gom I cheer. ‘ ‘I ri Y orkshire upon 
tho like occasion they have a Harvest 
Dame, in Bedfordshire a Jack and a 
Gill.” 

Crying: tho Mack— A harvest cus- 
tom in Dorsctsiiiro and Dovoriahiro. A 
correspondent of IS'oiea and Querirs 
writes ; - ‘‘ I was present last year at a 
farm in North Devon wlioro tho curious 
old custom of “ calling the nack ” was ob- 
.servecl. 'I'he reapers were gatliererl round 
a pond, where they sang tliree times, first 
in low tones, gradually increasing in loud- 
ness, the words : — 

“ Arriack^ arnack, arnack, 

Wo haven, wo haven, wo haven, 

God send the nack.” 

After which they all laughed and shouted, 
'riiey then retired to the house— not to 
.supper, for tlie ceremony was not yet over. 
One of tho party had tho “ nack ” secreted 
on lii.s person. A inombeir of tlio farmer’s 
family tried to discovcu; the possessor, be- 
fore he entered tho kitchen in order to 
drench him, or, as they said, “ w^et tho 
nack,” with a bucket of water. Failing 
to do thi.s, tho fanner was obliged to sup- 
ply a larger aiiantity of beer than would 
otherwi.se ha\o been given to each indi- 
vidual after .supper. The “ nack ” is pre- 
.served in tlie tarmor’s kitchen for the 
year.” 

Cucking, or Gof^in^r Stool.— 

Called also a tumbrel, tribuch, and tro- 
buchet ; also a thewe. fn the ” Prompto- 
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rium Parvulorum,” F.syn, or Cukkyn. 
is interpreted by alcrcnriso : and in tho 
“ Domesday Survey,” in the account of 
the City of Chester,” wo read ; ” Vir vsivo 
mulier f^lsam mousuram in civitato faci- 
ems de]ireh'.Misns, iiii. solid, emendab’. 
Siniilitoi- umhim .sorvisjaiu faciens, aut in 
(.atheilrM, i.miehatur Stercoris, aut iiii. 
solid, dal)’ propositis.” Seo Cowol in v, 
ex Caiia -loh. regis, dat, 1.1 Jun. anno 
legni 1. It is called ihnrr i)i T.. am horde’s 
“Firenarcha,” lib. i. c. 12. The following 
oxu'act Jroiii Co\v«'l, in v. Thew’, (with tho 
extract just ipisled from Lyson.s) seenus 
to prove tins ; “ Goorgiu.s Grey Comes Can- 
tii clam at- in manor, do Busliton Ayton 
piiinro doliiiQuentes contra Assi.sam Panis 
ot Corvjsuo, per tros vices per amercia- 
monta, & <ii(arta. vice Pistores per Pillo- 
rtam, Braciatoros per Tumbrcllam, 
Bixatrices per Thewo, hoc est, ponere eas 
miper scabolhirn vocat. a Cocking Stool. 
PI. in itin. apiid Ce.str. 14 Heih V.TI ” i 
But comp, ^tovl of Repentance, infra. Tho ‘ 


cucljng-stool wms an engine invented for 
the punishment of scolds and unquiet 
wmmen, by ducking them in the winter, 
after having placed them in a stool or 
chjpr fixed at the end of a long polo, by 
w'liicli they wero immerged in some muddy 
or stinking pond. Blount tells us that 
some think it a corruption from ducking 
stool, but that others derive it from 
Choaking Stool. Though of tho most re- 
mote antiquity, it i.s now, it should seem, 
totally disused. An essajist in tho 
“ Gentloman’.s Magaziine,” for May, 1732, 
observes that “The stools of infamy are 
the ducking stool, and tlio stool of repent- 
ance. Tire fir.st was irivontofl for taming 
female sliro\v.s. Ijysons gives us a curious 
0 x 1 1 act from the churclnvardens’ and 
chamborlain’s^accoiiii (. s at Jvi r j gston-upoii - 
Thames in 1072, w'lricli contains a, bill of 
expenses for making one of tbeso clicking 
stools, which, he say.s, must liave been 
much in n.se formerly, as there arc fre- 
(pient entries of money paid for 
its repair. Enrirons, i.,‘ 233. Blakc- 
'va^v, in Jii.s History of fihrciosbury, 
1779, p. 172, furni.she.s the subjoined en- 
tries: — ” 1572. 33ie making of the cuck- 
ing .stool, 8s. ; iron w'ork for the same, 3.s. ; 
timber for the .same, 7.s. (xl. ; 3 bra.sses for 
the same and three wlieels, Is. lOd.” There 
is an order of the Corporation of Shrews- 
bury, 1089, that A ducking stool be 


erected, for tho punishment of all scokls.” 
BorIa.se tolls us that: ” Among tho pun- 
ishmorits inflicted in Ci.rnwall, of old 
time, wms that of the coc king-stool, a seat 
of infamy whore .strumpets and scolds, 
with bare foot and head, wore condemned 
to abide the derision of those that passed 
by, for such time .‘j.s the bailitfs of manors, 
w'fiich had the privilege ol .such jiirisdic- 
appoint. An/. Hist, of dormvall, 
p, 303. A cert ificate of the punishment of 
ducking, dated 
addressed by the dm rch wardens 
of \\addington, co. York, to Thomas Par- 
ker, E.sq., of Brow.sholme, hereditary bow- 
bearer of Bolland Forest under tho Duke 
of Biiccleuch, is to bo seen in “ Current 
Notes ” for December. 1855. 

In ^ Skene’s ” Begiani M ajestatem, 

; ch. 09, this punishment occurs ns 
having been used anciently in Scot- 
* ;‘»'«d: speaking of Brow'.stors, i.e., 

; ‘\Venien qulia brewes aill to bo sanid ” 
it IS .said, ” gif she makes gude ail, that is 
.snmcioufc. Bot gif she makes evill ail, con- 
trail* to the u.sG and con.siietndo of the 
burgh, and is convict thereof, she sail pay 
ane unlaw of audit shillinges, or sal suffer 
tio justice of the burgh, that is, she sail 
'ipon the cock-stule, and the aill 
^ill be distributed to tho pure folke.” 
Braithwaite, speaking of a Xantippean, 
KJiys: “He (Iior husband) vowes therefore 
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to bring her in all disgrace to the cujting- 
stoole : and slice vowes againe to brii^ liim 
with all contempt, to the stoolo of repent- 
ance/* V n /mnsvcs, 1631, p. 182.^ In one 
of the jest-books, there is the following 
anecdote: ‘Some gentlemen travelling, 
and coining near to a town, saw an old 
woman spinning near the ducking stool : 
one, to make the company merry, asked 
tlio go<xl Avoinan what that cluiir was made 
for? Said she, yon know what it is. In- 
deed, said lie, not I, unless it be the chair 
you use to spin in. No, no, said she, you 
know it to bo otherwise: have you not 
heard tliat it is the cradle your good 
mother hath often layri in?” New Help lo 
Discourse, 1684, p. 216. These stools 
seem to have been in common use when 
Misson, the French traveller, visited this 
connlry, and when (lay wrote his Pasto- 
rals : they are thus described by tlio 
latter ; 

“ I’ll s]ieed me to the pond, where the 
high stool 

On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy 
pool, 

That stool, tho dread of every scolding 
(pi 00 11 ,” &c. 

Misson says: “La maniere do pnnir los 
fommos (j I lerel lenses ot dobanelieos est 
assez plnisanlo on Angleterro. On attaclio 
line chaise a bras a I’oxtrciivito do deux 
E.sp(?ces <!o Solives, longn(?.s do donze mi 
qiunzo piods et dans uii oloignement paral- 
lolo, on sorlo (pio cos deux picices do hois 
einbrassont par lour doiix bouts voisins la 
chaise (pii ost outre deux, & (pii y ost at- 
taclieo par la cote com me avoo un essieu, 
do telle maniero, qu’elle a du Jou, et 
(pi'ellG (lenmaro ton jours dans I’etat ua- 
turol borisontal aiiquel une (^liaise doit 
etro alin cp/on pnisso shisseriir d<\ssus, soit 
qu’on Televo, soit fpihni Fabaisso. On 
dresso un potcau sur lo bdrd d’un Etang 
oil (Tune Ilivioro, & sur co poteau on pose 
res(pie on oquilibre, la double piece de 
ois a line des extromitez de laqnelle la 
Chaise so tronve an dessiis do Feau. 
On met la Femme dans cotte (vliaiso 
et on la plonge ainsi autant de fois 
qu’il a et6 ordonnd, pour raflraichir un 
pen sa chalenr irnmoderee.” See OzelFs 
Translation, p. 65. Jn “Miscellaneous 
Poems,” itc., by Benjamin West, of AVeo- 
don-Bcck, Noithamptonshiro, 8vo. 1780, i.s 
reserved a tjopy of verses, said to have 
een written near sixty years iigo, entitled 
“Tho Ducking Stool.” A note informs 
us, “ To the honour of tho fair sox in the 
noiglibourhood of this machine has 

been taken down (as useless) several 
years.” The stool is represented in a cat 
annexed to the “ Dumps,” designed and 
engraved by Louis du Oueniier, and also 
in the frontispiece of “ The old Woman of 
Katcliff Higliway.” A specimen was to 


be seen within a few years on the banks of 
the 8tour at h’ordwich in Kent. Some ad- 
ditional particulars, illustrating this obso- 
lete usage, but to tlie same purport;, were 
printed in Willis’s “ Ciirront Notes” for 
i'\: b !-i 1 ary a rid A p 1 i 1 , 1 85 [ . S (‘0 \\' ri gii t an d 
Fairholt’s ArcluxoJofjical Album, 1815, p. 
49-51, and IlalliwelFs Dirt,, 1860. in v. 
Morant, speaking of Caiiuden, in the huii- 
drod of Rochford, mentions “ Cnckingstolo 
Croft, as given for the nmintonance of a 
light ill this church, as appears by impiisi- 
tion, 10 Kliz.” J'^ssex, 1 ,, 317. 



Cuckold* — 1 know not how this word, 
which is generally doidved from cnculiis, 'a 
cuckoo, has happened to bo given to tlio 
injured luisbanu, for it seems nmre pro- 
perly to belong to the adulloror tho 
cuckoo being well known lo bo a bird that 
deposits its eggs in other bird’s nests. 
The Romans seemed to have used this cu- 
culus ill its proper scn.se as t he adultcucr, 
calling with equal propriety tho cuckold 
himself Carnica or hedge-sparrow, 
w’hich bird is well known to adopt the 
other’s spurious offspring. Richardson 
and AVorcc'ster, in tlioir Dictionaries, en- 
dorse Tooko’s etymology of cuckold, which 
seems aftoj* all, to bo the correct one, 
namely, cucol, from tho Italian ciicolo, a 
cuckoo; tho word should bo cucol, as in 
some of our old writers, and not cucold (or 
cuckold), and wc get the word from the 
past participle of the English verb formed 
from the Italian substantive iciicolo, cucol, 
cucol’d. Douce says: “That the word 
cuculus was a term of reproach among.st 
the antionts there is not tho least doubt, 
and that it was used in tho sonso of our 
cuckold is equally clear. Plautus has se 
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introduced it on more than ono occasion. 
In his Asinana he makes a woman thus 
speak ot her husband : 

‘ Ac oliam ciihat Ciiculus, surge, Aiiia- 
tov, i domain : 

and agiiin : 

“ Cano capilo to Ciieuhim Uxor domiim 
ox Uistris rapit.’^ 


verb A. 1882, p. 56, where the converse is 
suggpitod, in which case we should con- 
clude tliat the reason was because his jaun- 
diced eye would take the thumb if bo yel- 
low or golden. 

1’here is a song in Tlitson’s collection in 
wliicli a jealous wife is represented as 
putting on lior yellow hose. 

“ lloro is Maryone Marchauntes at .All- 


And yet in anot her place, wdiero Pscudoliis 
says io Callidoins “Quid lies, Cuculer"'’ 
tlie above souse is out of the qucsti<)ii, and 
it is to 1)0 taken merely a.s a term of re- 
proacb. Jlorace cortaiidy uses the word 
a.s it i.s explained hy Pliny in the passage 
already given, and the conelu.sion there 
drann a]:)y)oa.rs to bo that which be.st re- 
conciles the mure modern sense of the 
torm, being likeui.se snppm'ted by a note 
in the Variomm Horace, from “ ilistoria 
Mirabilinm,’Mjy Cbrystius. The applica- 
tion of tlie above! passage! to onr use of the 
word cuckold, as coiinectod with the cuc- 
koo, is tliat the liu.sha.ml, timid, and in- 
capable of protecting his honour, like that 
bird, i.s called liy its name, and thus cou- 
vorted into an object of contempt and 
derision. In the “ Athenian Oracle^’ it is 
remarked of ouokohlry; “Tlie Koinans 
wore hoiiourahle, and yet Ponipoy, Ciesar, 
Augirstus, Lucnllns, Oato and other.s Inn! 
thi.s fate, but nut its infamy and scandal,’^ 
Jn “ Pannloxical .\s.^ortions,^^ by Robert 
Heath, ictil, it is .said : “ Since Plautus 
wittily, a.nd wilh more reason calks the 
adullcrer, aucl not him whoso wife is adul- 
terato<l. Cuculum, the cuckold, becau.se ho 
begets cliildren on others wives, wliich the 
credulous fal her boliove.s his own : why 
s^' uld not he tlien that corrupts another 
iirrinks wife bo ratlior called the Cuekow, 
for he .sit.s and aing.s merrily whil.st Inks ogg.s 
are Jiatcbed by his noighboiirks ben.sf'-^ 
Chaucer, in his “ Pro.sopopoia of Jealou- 
sie,” brings her in with a garland of gold 
yellow, and a cuckoo sitting on lior fi.st. 
Two iloms in . 1 . Mrr\j Tdh/Sj .1526, turn 
on this .scunowhat nuconventioiial topic ; 
the sl(.ry of tlio wife whoso pigs died in 
farrowing, and who being told that she 
should gel a cuckoklks hat. and farrow 
tliem therein, applied to :i fer ale neigh- 
bour, wliereupon the latter angrily re- 
torted that her husband was no cuckold, 
and so had no hat, and the woman, after 
inquiring all round, declared that if she 
lived another year, .she would get one of 
her own ; the second, the acc.oiinb of the 
millorks rejoinder io the rnorcliant, who ob- 
served tbat ho had hoard say every true 
miller had a golden thumb. “Truth it 
i.s,'’ qnotli be, “that my thumb i.s gilt, 
hoAv be it yc liave no i)nwer to .sec it, for 
there is a property inckleut thereto, 
that he that is a cuckold shall never have 
power to see it.’* Comp. Hazlitt’s /Vo- 


gale, 

Her linshbde dwells at y® signe of y** 
Cokoldos Pate.” 

— Cock Lorcl.'i Jiofe. In the liolcc of Mnyd 
Emlijn. (about 1510), it is .stated that the 
lady had live liusband.s, -all cuckolds, and 
(hat slio wfidc Ihr.ir hcards, wiiother they 
liked or not, and gave them a pretty hood- 
fn! of belks to wear. Hazlilt’s Vupular 
Voclrif, iv., 86. Dickemson, in “ Greene in 
Concoij>t,” 151)8, uses this oxpre.s.sion (d’ a 
cormite : “ but certaiiiely, beloevecl, that 
Giraldo hi.s nnT.ster \\ as as soundly anudo 
for tlie heade, as either Capriconie. or the 
stoutest horned signo in the Zodiacke.” 
“ ft is said, * Many a man knows no end 
of liis goods : riglit. : many a man has good 
horrivS, and kriow.s no end of them. Well, 
that is the dowry of his wife; ’tis none of 

hi.s own getting. Horns P .Kvon .so; - 

Poor men alone P-- No, no; the noblest 
deer liath tliem as huge as the ra.scal.” — 
Afi You Like il, act iii., .sc. 3. Among the 
witticisms on cuckold.s that occur in onr 
old plays, mu.st not be omitlod the follow- 
ing in “ Ham .Vllcy,” 1011 : 

“ Why, my good father, what should 
you do with a wii’eP 

Would you bo crested ? Will you needs 
tlirnst your head 

Ip one of Vnlcanks helmotsP Will you 
perforce 

AVearo a city cap and a Court featlier?” 

The followiiy^ pa.ssago i.s in “Plaino 
Percevall, the peacemaker of l‘hig- 
laiid ” ; - - You say true, Kal sapit 
omnia; and service without .salt, by 
the rite of England, i.s a cuckold’s fee if 
ho claim it.” 

’“On Hr. Cuckold. 

“ WIk) so fa nidus was of late, 

He was witli finger nointed at : 

What cannot learning do, and single 
.statoP 

Being married, ho so famous grew, 

As ho was pointed at witli two : 

What cannot learning and a wife now 
do? ” 

Klc«*kn<»e’s Diurhim, 1656. Butler, in his 
“ P^.dibras,” informs u.s for what a sin- 
gular ]) urpo.se carvers used formerly to in- 
vo^<e the names of cuckolds. This sillusion 
arose, according to a pa.s.sago in the 59th 
No. of the “ British Apollo,” from the dex- 
terity of one Thonia.s Web, carver to the 
Lord Mayor in Charlo.s the First’s time, 
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and his farae in a loss favourable respect] 
whence cartie the proverb, “Think of 
cuckold,*’ adclressecl to one who cannot 
carve the joint before him. In Haz- 
litt’s Saiy rnpular Poetry ^ J86-4-b, 

vol. i., will be found the curious 
Arthurian piece, called the Cuckold’s 
Pance^ with a body of notices illus- 
trative at the present subject, including 
the dance of Cvchnlds all a-roic. The lat- 
ter became at tlie Restoration a favouiito 
danco-tune. Compare the siuno writer’s 
Proverhs, 18S2. .In the background of 
Hogartlrs sigjiboanl of “ The Man l^oadcd 
with Mischief,” is an inn called The 
Cuckold’s foj-tuue.” Cuckold’s Point, be- 
low Rotlierhitho or Redritf, was anciently 
know n as Cuckold’s Haven. In “ Tarlton’s 
Jests,” lir.st publshed probably about loDO, 
we told, “ Ifow' Tarltoi] landed at 
Cuckold’s Hauen,” “whereupon one gaue 
him thiiS thoanio next day : 

‘ 'rarlton, tell nieo, for faync would I 
kiiu'.v. 

If thou wort landed at Cuckold’s hauen, 
or noP 

Tarlfcon answered dims ; 

‘ Yes, sir, I take ’t in no scorne. 

For many land tliore, yet misse of the 
liorno.’ ” 

Tho follo\vi)jg is ati extract from Heritz- 
iier’s “ '.I’ravelsin England,” 1598 : “Upon 
taking I ho air doAvn tho river (from Lon- 
don), on the left hajul lies Ratcliffe, a con- 
siderable suburb. On tho opposite shore 
is fixed {I long pole, with ram’s horns upon 
it, the intention of which wuis vulgarly said 
to be a reflection upon wilful and con- 
tented cuckolds.” Pennant, in his “ Zoo- 
logy,” 1771.), speaking of the cuckoo, says: 
“ His note is so uniform, that his name in 
all languagos scorns to have been derived 
from it, and in all other count rie.s it is 
used in the same roproacliful so.-t.sc. Tho 
reproach seems to arise from this bird 
niakiiig u.so ol the bed or ne.st of another 
to deposit its eggs in ; leaving the care of 
its young to aw long parent ; hut .fuvenal, 
in his 6tli Satire, with more jiustice, gives 
the infamy to the bird in whose nest the 
supposititious eggs wxwe layed, 

‘ Tu tibi tunc Curruca places — ’ 

A case lately occurred in which a cuckoo 
was found to have deimsited its eggs in tho 
nest of a wagtail, wdiich was sitting upon 
them. Daily News, Sept. 4, 1879. John- 
son, in his Dictionary, says : “ The cuckovr 
is said to suck the eggs of other birds, and 
lay her mvn to be hatched in their place ; 
from which practice it was usual to alarm 
a husband at the approach of an adulterer 
by calling ‘ cuckoo,’ 'which by mistake was 
in time applied to the husband.” Ho was 
vulgarly supposed to suck other birds’ eggs 
to make his voice clear as in the old rhyme : 


“He sucks little birds’ eggs, 

To make his voice clear; 

And when he sings cuckoo, 

The summer is near.” 

Tho following item is from the Mirniintj 
Post of May 17, 18*21 : “A singular custom 
prevails in Shiopslrire at this period of the 
year, whi(!li is peculiar to that county. As 
soon as the hist cuckoo has been heard, all 
the labouring classes leave Work, if in the 
middle of the day, and the time is devoteil 
to mirth and jollity over wliat is called the 
cuckoo ale.” The annexed comninnication 
was made by a writer, signing himself G., 
to the Daily News of Sept. 5, 1879: “In 
July last, at a small road -side crossing on 
the London and South Western Kaihvay 
on the banks of the Axe, in Dorsetshire, 
and at a place well known to anglers, 
calleil Tythorleigh-bridgc, 1 had in my 
hands a full-lledged young cuckoo which 
had just dropped from the nest of a .small 
linch that haunts the river side and goes 
by some local name 1 am not at this 
moment prepared to spell, 'flie man at 
the station, who rejoices eipially in the 
n.ame of Joe, a wooden 'leg, and an un- 
blemished reputation, is in hi.s way a bit 
of a naturalist, and took almost as much 
interest fu the young cuckoo as in tho 
llowers which cover and surround his cot- 
tage. Ho had watched the bird for some 
time, and seemed from other instances to 
have no doubt as to tho truth of the tradi- 
tion. The young cuckoo, when once re- 
moved from tho nest and before it can use 
its wings, will nut remain there, hut 
scrambles down and gets into the hedges 
at the roadside. In that case it generally 
die.s; but tho foster parents, wliicJi in this 
i; stance we saw in a painful state of agita- 
tion on tho telegraph wares and neigh- 
bouring I roes, will in the meant ime follow 
it .‘uid feed it. The young cuckoo just 
Hedged was certainly larger than a full- 
grown thrush or black-bird, ami was as 
savage as a young eagle. From tho size of 
the nest it must have very mucli incon- 
venienced the fo.stor parents. One can 
easily understand that tho old hen cuckoo 
before depositing its owm egg would clear 
out the eggs of the finch, as tradition re- 
lates.” 

In the March number of tlio “ Gentle- 
man’s M^agaziiie ” for 189o, among 
the general articles, G. W. Murdoch has 
one ridiculing the popular myth that the 
cuckoo arrives in March. It is, ho says, 
a fiction of the imagination, and ho only 
Vomits one probable authentication of so 
early an arrival of the cuckoo in half-a- 
century — all personal testimonies to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He also goes 
as far as to say that the myth of the March 
cuckoo can be disproved beyond the 
shadow of a scientific doubt, and, pursu- 
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ing the scieiitific branch of the subject, 
goes on to say that for reasons which ^ 
branch off and take root in several dt=»part- 
ments of human cult in relation to tlio 
phenomena of pyschological and pure ani- 
mistic evolution, tlie cuckoo Indds quite an 
unique position in avi-fauna life. It holds, 
too. no inconsiderable place in the dim, 
ana now almost intangible, relics of Tote- 
mistic worship, and tills a very largo space 
in the traditional recoicKs and literature of 
folk-hne. In ornithic science it has been 
tho subject of the inost profound sUidy, 
has siirmilatod tlie liveliest controversies - 
nut settled yet — ami inspired many de- 
lightful prose treatises and imperishable 
poems. Even at tho p!*esent^ day the 
ciicUoo is regarded as a sacred bird by the 
peasantry of some parts of Ireland, and in 
Connaught and Gonnomara it is believed 
to bo unlucky to kill it, oven by acciden- 
tally mistaking it for the sparrow-hawk, 
witli which it is habitually confounded by 
superficial observers. In that respect the 
cuckoo bolds a position analogous to the 
robin, and the universality of the super- 
stition among jlrimitive folks is an eslab- 
lisbed canon of tho literature of Totomislic 
cult. But the article is not all scientific 
argiuno!\t. Mr. Murdoch lias some stories 
to tell. 

At HofTiil or Heatlitiold Fair in 
Siisse.v, on April 14, tlio first cuckoo is said 
to bo let out of a basket by an old woman, 
or, in other words, the note of the bird is 
popularly supposed to be first heard on 
that occasion. The following is a eliildish 
game (if it may bo so described) : 

Cuckoo in cherry tree, 

Come down and tell mo 

IfoAv many years I have to live.*’ 

Tho cuckoo has been long considered avS a 
bird of omen. Gay, in his Sfieplierd’s 
Week,” in the fourth Pastoral, describes 
tlie popular diead of hearing the first song 
of the cuckoo in the spring, and the usage 
of taking off the shoe of the left foot. 
Greene, in “A quip for an upstart Cour- 
tier,” 1592, calls a cuckoo the cuckold’s 
quiristor ; ‘'It w’as just at that time when 
the cuckolds quirristor began to bewray 
Aprill gentlemen, with his never cliaunged 
notes.” In the play of “ Timon,” edited 
by Mr. Dyce, act i. sc. 2, Eutrapcins says 
to Abyssus : Di’st oner hearo a cuckowe 
of a note nioro inauspicious?” In the 
same drama, act ii. sc. 5, Timon himself 
is made to say, in allusion to horns : 

” A common badge to men of cache de- 


Pi ” For let Severus hear© 

A cuckow sing in June, he sweats for 
feare--” 

Why the wndter chooses June, f do not 
knoAV ; tlie proverbial lines run : 

“In April, 

Tlie cuckoo sIioavs his bill ; 

In May, 

He sings all day ; 

In Juno, 

He alters his tune; 

In July, 

Away he’ll fly ; 

Come August, 

Away ho must.” 

In Clarke’s “ Poliinanteia,” 1595, we 
read; “the nightingall and the cuckow 
both grow hoarse at tho rising of Syrius, 
the doggo-starre.” 

Ill tlie introduction to a reprint of tho 
Gothamihi Talcs, 1530, inserted in Old 
English. Jcsl; Books, 18G1, the present 
writer drew attontion to Ihe familiar myth 
of tlie \\dse Men of Gotham hedging in the 
cuckoo ; and on the title of the old edition 
is a woodcut representing tliis profitable 
occupation. I am not at present 
in a positon to say wbethei' tho em- 
blem of the Belgian lion-rampant enclosed 
in a bodge, and grasping in one claw a 
staff surmounted by the Stadtholdor’s bon- 
net, wliicli occurs on some of the copper 
money of the Nothej lands in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, is connected 
wdtli the same tradition. The type of Lc 
lioti Cl la June occurs on a piece of William 
IV., Count of Hainault (1404-17^. struck 
at Valenciennes, and on money of Jacque- 
line of Bavaria, Countess of Hainault, 
from 1427 to 1433. 

Among the many human and ani- 
mistic transformation - records to be 
fouml i in the Slavonic folk tales 
translated by Mr. A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., 
is a charming one of a young damsel who 
fell in love with a snake ami bore it two 
childi'en, one of whom was turned into a 
nightingale, and the other into a cuckoo. 
Among tho Danes and Norwegians the 
early note of tho bird is w’elcomcd in divers 
but very human w'ays. Young girls, on 
hearing it, kiss their hands “ in the direc- 
tion from whicli the music comes and cry 
out. ‘ When shall I be married? ’ wdiile the 
aged ask, ‘ When shall I be relieved from 
pain and affliction ?* ” Globe, March 2, 
1895. 

Cuckoo-Spit.— The larv® of the 
cicada. 


gree, 

How many hange their hcadOs dowiio, 
leaste they splitto 

Tho signe posts with their homes — ” 
Guilpiii, iu his “ Skialetheia,” 1598, says: 


Cuerpo Santo. — See Castor avd 
t'oUwj!. 

Curcuddoch, Curcuddie— “ To 

dance Curcuddie or Curcuddoch,” (says 
Jamieson, iu his Dictionary) “ is a phrase 
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used in Scotland to denote a play amoii.'x 
children in which tliey sit on tlieir hongh^f, 
and hop round in .a circular form. Many 
of thest^old terms,’ ^ Dr. Jamieson adds, 
“ which now are almost entirely confined 
to the mouths of children, may bo over- 
lookeil as nonsensical or merely arbitrary. 
But the most of them, wo are persuaded, 
are as regularly formed as any other in the 
language. Tho first syllable of this Avord 
is undoubtedly the verb cn/ r, to sit on the 
houghs or hams. Tlie second may he from 
Tout, kiiihh', a flock; Lnifd-cii, coire, eon- 
venire, congiegaii, aggregari : kudde-jj^ija, 
gregatim, cateiwatim, q. ‘to enrr to- 
gotlier.’ Idle .same game, is called Harry 
Hurcheon i?i the north of Scotland, either 
from the resemblanee of one in this posi- 
tion to a hureliooii or hodgo-hog, s{|nat- 
ting under a hush ; or from the ilelg. hurk- 
en, to squat, to hurkle.” '[’bis seems to 
be a form of ihuddf-Hyrad or Hot (Uwkhs, 
Curfew. Peshall says : “ 'I’he custom 
of ringing the Ciu few lloll at Carfax every 
night at eight oh^loclc was by order of 
King .Alfred, the restorc-r of our Univer- 
sity, wlio ordained that all the inhabitants 
of Oxford should, at the ringing of that 
bell, cover np tlieir fires and go to bed, 
which custom is observed to this day, and 
the bell as constantly rings at eight .as 
Groat 'I’om tolls at fiifio. It is also a cus- 
tom, added to the former, aftci* tlio ring- 
ing and tolling this bell, to let the inhabit- 
ants kjiow the (lay of the mouth by so 
many tolls.” Tlisfot'!/ of Oxford, p. 177. 
A similar praedioe prevailed in parts of 
North Wales till very recently. The cuj’- 
few is commonly believed to have been 
of Norman origin. A law was made by 
AVilliam the Conqueror that all people 
should put out their fires and liglds at 
the eight o’clock bell, and go to bed. Stove’s 
Survey, 1751, v. i,, c. 15. The f^acdice of 
this custom, we are told, to its fidl extent, 
was observed diiriiig that and the follow- 
ing reign only. Tliomson lias inimitably 
described its tyranny. In the sec'ond ma^ 
yoralty of Sir llenry'Colet, Knt. (father of 
Dean Colet), a.d. 1495, and under his 
direction, the solemn charge was given to 
the quest of wardmote in every ward, as it 
stands printed in tlio Cusinmary of Lon- 
don : “ Also yf ther bo anye paryshe clerke 
that ryngeth curfewo after the ciirfoAve be 
ronge at Bowe Cliyrche, or Saint Brydes 
Churche, or Saint Gyles without Cripplo- 
gat, all suche to be presented.” From “A 
C. Mery Talys,” 152(), wo see that, in the 
time of Henry AHIT. it was the duty of the 
sexton to ring the cnrfow-bell. Tn tlio 
Faversham Articles, 22 Hen. VHI., w^ 
read : “ Imprimis, the sexton, or his suffi- 
cient deputy, shall lye in the church- 
steeple ; and at eight o’clock every night 
shall ring rhe curfewe by the space of a 
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quarter of an hour, with such boll as of 
old time hath been accustomed.” I find, 
however, in “Tlio Merry Devil of Fdmou- 
t(jn.” 1608, the sexton says; 

“ Well, *tis nine a’clocko, ’tis time to 
ring curfew.” 

Shakespear, in “ King Lear,” act iii. so. 
4, writes: 

JCdyor: “M'hls is the foul fioml Flibherti- 
gibbet : Ho begins at curfew, and walks to 
ihe first <'r»ck.” The following is an ex- 
tract from the Cbiircliwardons’ and Cham- 
berlain’s Accounts of Kingston - upon 
I’liarnes ; “1651. l‘'or ringing the ciirfeiv 
boll for one year. Cl IDs. Dd.” Bridges, 
speaking of Byfield Church, tells iis 1 “A 
bell is rung hero at four in tlio morning, 
and at eight in the evening, for which the 
clerk hath 2()s. y(\irly, paid liim l)y Ihe 
Hector.” Noridwm}}i()i(sh 'i n\ i., IID. Hni- 
chins, speaking of Mapponder* (Mnu-cb, 
mentions land given “to find a man to 
ring the morning and Curfon Mel! tlirougli- 
out the year.” Also^ under Ibberlon.is 
mentioned oiu? acre givmi for ringing (lie 
eight o’clock hell, and £4 for ringing the 
morning boll. Dorsefshire, ii., 207. 
M axanilay .says: cnstoni of ringing 

CurfoAV. Avhicb is still kej)! np at (May- 
brook, has probably ()btained without in- 
tormissio!! since Ihe days of the .Njirmau 
Conqueror.” llisf.ofi'layhrook, 1791, p. 
128. In 1848 tiie curfew was still rung at 
Hastings from Micbaelnias till fiady-day, 
.and tho same was the case at Wiexliani in 
North Wales, and (4sewbcro, till OA-en a 
later date. Barrington, Ohsermf ions on 
the Statutes, p. 153, tells us that “ Cur- 
few is AATitten CMirphour in a Scotisli poem 
Avritton before 1508. It is observed in tho 
annotations on these poems, that by Act 
141, Pari, 13, Jam. I., this boll Avas to bo 
rung in boroughs at nine in (bo evening: 
and that the hour Avas afterwards cbange<I 
to ten, at the solicitation of the Avii’o of 
James Stewart:, the faA^onrite of Janu>s the 
sixth, 'riierc Avas a narrow street in Ptvrth 
in the last century still called Couvro-Fou- 
Koav, leading Ave.st to the Black I'Tiara, 
Avliore the Con vie Feu Bell gave warning 
to the inhabitants to cover their fires and 
go to rest when the clock struck ten. 

We find tho Couvro feu mentioned 
as a common and approA-cd regu- 
lation on tlio Continent. It Avas 
used in nuxst of tlio monasteries and 
towns of tho North of Europe, tho 
intont being merely to prevent the 
accidents of tires. All the common houses 
coiisisfed at this time of timber. Moscow^ 
therefore, being built with this material, 
generally suffered once in 20 years, and 
it Avas much the same at fstockholm, where 
in comparatively recent days persons were 
not alloAA'ed to smoko in the streets, and it 
was obligatory on all to co-operate at call 
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in extinguishing fires. In mediaeval 
Venice tliore was an analogous regulation, 
from which only the Ilarber^s Quarter was 
exempt, because tJie inornbers of that Gild 
probably united the surgical f acuity , as 
with us, and their aid rniglit be required 
during the night.. 

Curlinfi:.—8eo " Curling, an Ancient 
Scottish Game.’^ By Janies Taylor, M.A., 
with illustrations by C. A. Doyle, 8vo., 
1884. 

Cushion-Dance. -A riotous sort of 
dance, hirmerly usual at weddings, 
it is thus mentioned in the “ Apo> 
thegms of King James/’ 1G58, p. 
GO. A wedding entertainment is spoken 
of. “ At last when the maKsquo was 
ended, and time had brought in the 
supper, the cushion led the dance 
out of the parlour into the hall,” A’c. In 
“The Dancing Master,” 1G13S, p. 7, is an 
account of “Joan Sarwlorson, or the 
Cushion Dance, an old Bound Dance. This 
dance is begun by a single person (cither 
man or woman), who taking a cushion in 
his hand, dances about the room, and at 
the end of the tune ho stops and sings, 

‘ This dance it will no further go/ The 
musician answers, ‘I pray you good Sir, 
why say you sor* Man, ‘ Because Joan San- 
derson will not come to.’ Musick. ' She 
must come to, and she sliall come to, and 
she must come wdiether she w’ill or no/ 
Then he lays down the cushion before a 
woman, on which she kneels and he kisses 
her, singing, ‘ Welcom, Joan Sanderson, 
wolcom, welcom.’ Then slie rises, takes up 
the cushion, and both dance, singing, 

^ Prmkuin-prank’um is a nno dance, and 
shall we go dance it once again, and once 
again, and shall wo go dance it once 
again? ’ Then making a stop, the ivoman 
sings as before, ^ This dance it will no far- 
ther go/ Musick. ‘ I pray you. Madam, 
why say you so? ’ Woman. * Because John 
Sanderson will not come to/ Musick. ^Ile 
must <!onie to,’ tV:c., (as before). And so 
she lays down the cushion before a man 
who, KiieoliTig upon ii., salutes her, she 
singing, ‘ Welcome John Sanderson,’ <^c. 
Then ho taking up the cinshion, they take 
both liands and dance round, singing as 
before, and thus they do till the wliole 
■company are taken into the ring. Then 
the cushion is laid before the first 
man, the woman singing, ‘ This dance,' 
4fec. (as before), only instead of 
‘ Come to/ they sing ‘ (Jo fro,’ and 
instead of ‘ Welcome/ John Sander- 
son,’ A'c., they sing ‘ Farewell John San- 
derson, f/arewell, farewell,’ and so they go 
out, one by one, as they rnnio in. ]S^)te, 
the woman is kiss’d by all the men in the i 
ring, at her coming in, and going out, and 
likewise the man hy the women.” A cor- 
respondent of Sotes and Queries thus de- 
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cribes the cushion-dance, as it was per- 
ormod in Derbyshire, about sixty years 
since : — “ The company were seated round 
presently, one carrying a large square 
cushion, the other an ordinary thinking- 
horn, china bowl, or silver tankard, ac- 
cording to the possessions of the family. 
The one carrying tlio cuslnon locked the 
door, putting the key in his pocket. Both 
gentlemen then wont to the fiddler’s cor- 
ner, and after the cu.shion-bearer had put 
a coin in the vessel carried by the other, 
the fiddler struck up a lively tune, to 
which Ihe young men began to dance 
round the room, singing or reciting to the 
music : - 

“ Frinkum, frankum is a fine song. 

An’ we will <lMnco it all along ; 

All along and roniul about. 

Till wo Ihid the pretty maid out.” 

After nuiking the circuit of tlie room, they 
halted on reacliiug the fiddler’s corner, 
and the cnshion-bcarer, still to the music 
of the fiddle, sang or recited : 

“ Our song it will no further go ! ” 
The fiddler: 

“ Pray, kind sir, why say you so 

The cushion-bearer : 

“ Because Jane Sanders won’t come 
to.” 

The fiddler: - 

“ She must come to, she shall como 
to. 

An’ I’ll make her whether she will 
or no ! ” 

The cushion-hearer .and vessel-hohler then 
proceefkMl w'ith the dance, going as before 
round the room, sin,ging “ Friiikiim, fran- 
kum/’ c'fec., till the eushion-bearer came to 
the lady of his choice, before whom he 
paused, i^laced the cusliiou on t he floor at 
her feet, and knelt upon it. 'fhe vessel- 
bearer then offered the cup to the lady, 
who put money in it and knelt on the 
cushion in front of the kneeling 
gentleman. The pair kissed, arose, 
and the gentleman, first giving the 
cushion to the lady with a bow, 
laced herself behind her, taking 
old of some portion of lior dres.s. The 
cup-bearer fell in also, and they danced on 
to the fiddler’s C(jrner, and the ceremony 
was again gone tli rough as at first with the 
substitution of the name of “John” for 
“Jane,” thus : — 

The lady : — 

“ Our song it will no further go I ” 

The fiddler : — 

“ Pray, kind miss, why say you so? ” 
The lady ; — 

“ Because John Sandar.s won’t come to,” 



The fiddler : — 

“ He must come to, lie shall come to, 

An’ ril make him wJiether he will or 
lids’ ^ 

The dancinnj; then proceeded, and the lady, 
on reaching lier choice (a. gentleman, of I 
necessity), placeil the cushion at his feet. 
He put jnoiiey in the horn and knelt. They 
kissed and rose, ho taking tlio cushion 
and his place in front of tlio lady, heading 
the next ilaiico round, the lady taking him 
by the coat-tails, the first gontleinaii be- 
hind the lady, with the horii-bearer in tlm 
rear. In this way the <lance Avent on till 
all present, alternately a lady and geiillo- 
man, had taken part: in the ceremony. 
The dance concluded with a romp in file 
round the room to the tiniekening music 
of the liddicr, who at the close received the 
whole of th(3 money collected by the horn- 
bearer.” Compare, for farther particulars 
Nitres, (Uossary^ 18o9, in v., and lialli- 
waWa Diet., 18ij0, in v. 

Cuthbert, St., Bishop of Dur- 
ha.m. — Tho anTiiv(3rsary of the death of j 
this holy and eminent personage, March ! 
20, 687, in voluntary retirement, is one of I 
the fesi ivals of the eliurcli. An unusually i 
long and complete aceoani- of his life and | 
work may bo seen in Chambers’s Encyclff- \ 
po'dia. Comp. B tom field and JaicIc of 
Eden Ihdl. In Kensington Church, 
Middlesex, tliero is a painted window, in 
whicli St. CntfdK‘rt is said to bo repre- 
sented playing at golf, lie was by birtli, 
ono undei’slands, an Irishman, but by 
original employ meiifc a Nortli-country 
shop lie rd. 

Cutting: Off the Fiddler’s 
Hea.d. — See Manj'. 

Cuzship. - 'I'hey had formerly in 
printing oHiees an usage called .Aizahip, 
wiiich is described by Cent, the York 

rintor of tho last century, in his Auto- 

iograpliy. where lie speaks of his attach- 
ment to tlio stalf of Mr. Moars, tlio .sta- 
tioner and printer. Ho tells us that, in 
addition to Bcrr-moncy, he was obliged to 
submit to the imiuemorial custom of being 
sworn a cu/<, t he origin of wliich he could 
not learn. He proceeds: — ‘‘It commenced 
by walking rmind the chapel (printing 
rooms being called sucli, because first be- 
gun to be pracl i.sed in Westminster Abbey) 
singing an alphabetical anthem, tiin^ 
literally to the vowets ; striking mo, kneel- 
ing, Avith a broadsword, and pouring ale 
upon my head ; my title Avas exhibited, and 
to this effect : ‘ Thfunas Gent, Haron of 
College Green, Earl of .f’irigall, Avith jioav^/ 
to the limit.s of Dublin bar, captain-gene- 
ral of tho Teagues, noai* the Lake of Allen, 
and lord high admiral over all tlie bogs in 
Ireland.^ ” Ho adds that they even gave 


him godfathers, which his Preshyteriau 
training had not previously accorded. 
Cymmortha, or Cymmorth 

Gwarir- 'Pughe remarks : “ The wearing 
of the leek on St. David’s Day probably 
originated from tho ou.stom of i .’yintiorthay 
or tho neighbourly aid practised among 
farmers, Avliich is of various kinds. In 
some districts of Soutii Wrdos, all the 
neighboiiis of a small farmer Avilhont 
moans appoint a day Avhen they all attend 
to plougli Ids land, and. the like; and at 
such a time it is a custom for eaeli indi- 
vidual to bring his iKu tioii of looks, to be 
used in making pottage for tho avIioIo com- 
pany ; ami they hi i rig nothing else but tlie 
Jocks in ])articidar for tho occasion.’^ An- 
ciently it Avas a emstom in Wales, to insti- 
tute associations among noighboui’s and 
fiioiids for tho performance of any Avork 
or undertaking, a ml this usage, wlueh ap- 
pears to have had its riscj iii niolives of 
industrial expediency, was gradually 
turned both to political and social account. 
Those Cymmortha formed tho protest, as 
early as the reign of llonry IV^ hir iusur- 
roctionary gatherings, and by i Hen. iv. c. 
27, it Avas ordained, “ (liat no Avestrye, 
rhymer, .minstrel, nor vagabond be in any 
wise su.^taim.‘d in tlio land, of Wales to 
juako Cymmorthas or gatherings upon tho 
common people flioro.” Sir il. Ellis, to 
Avhom .1 am indebted for this iniVirmation, 
(“Grig. Lel.lors,’’ 2m.l Series, 1827), adds, 
that “Wood, speaking of Jhila, says, ‘It 
is a small town at the bottom of the lake 
of tliat name, and is celebrated for its AUist 
tiade in woollen stockings, in the knitting 
of AA'liich men, women, ami children are in- 
cessantly employed. 'I'hey assemble in tho 
Avdnter at each other’s imuses, listening to 
some ancient song, or provincial tale, and 
tins meeting is called (lynntioiih (Jtrnn, or 
Knitting As.^embly.’ ” ^ The Cymmortha 
(or Comorlha) was, in fact, a sort of Pri- 
mitivo Trades’ l.'nion, .and part of the sy.s- 
tein Ava.s the relief of those me]nl.n.‘r.s of it. 
AAdio, by some unavoidable eanse, happenea 
to fall into distress, 'riiat such Avas tlio 
case is pretty evident from a letlfu* ad- 
dressed to Lord llurgliloy by lliclianl I’rico 
of Brecknock, .lamniry ID, lo75-t). Tho 
(-■ymmortlia Avas more than once forbidden 
by .statute; but; the Tlisliop of (.’oveiitry 
ami Lichliehl, iu a letter to Tliomas Crom- 
Avell, describes an odd privilege granted by 
the King to a gentleman in pecuniary 
straits, one George AlatlieAV, J^squire, in 
the tw(3nty-seventii year of his leign ; it 
Avas the right of holding a Cornirmrtlia for 
his personal benefit, “any statute, ordi- 
naunco, or other tiling to tlie contrary 
hereof notwithstanding.” The Bishop esti- 
mates the value of the .Royal licensi.! to 
MathoAv at not !e.s.s than marks. 

Oaaoii’s Welsh Dictionary, v.v. Cawa, and 
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Cynihorth , may bo consulted ; but there is 
nothing oi' importance which is not noticed 
above. 

Cypress. — It is doubtful whether the 
cypress was meant by the ancients to be 
an emblem of an iminortat state, or of an- 
nihilation after death; since tlie proper- 
ties of Mie tree apply, happily enough, to 
eacli. The cypress was used on funeral 
occasions, say the commentators on Vir- 
gil, “ vel (.piia cariem non sontit, ad glorim 
inimortalitatoin .signiticandam ; vel quia 
scinel oxcisa, non j'ojiascitiir, ad mortem 
e.xprimeiKlaiir” : Serviiis’ Com, on (ihieid. 
iii., p. (14, and the Dolphin edit.; but, 
instead of lliat, the nneiont Chi'istians 
used the Ihings heftwe mentioned, and de- 
posited t liem under the coi'pse in the grave 
to signify that tiicy u'ho die in Christ, do 
not cease to live; for though, as to llio 
body, they die to the world, yet, as to their 
souls, they live and lovive to God. And 
as the carrying of these evcigreens is an 
ombloni of the scniTs immortality, so it is 
also of the rosuirection of the body: for 
as those herbs are not emtiroly plucked up, 
but only cut down, and will, at the return- 
ing season, rcyivo and spiing up again; 
s.) tlie body, like tliom, is but cut down 
for a. wliiUs, and will rise and shoot up 
again at tlic rosurreef ion, b’or, in the 
language of the <w angelical prophet, oiir 
bones sliall tlourish like an herh. The 
reader coiivor.>aiit with the classics will 
call to mind here tiio beautiful thought iu 
i lio Idyllinm on Hi on by M oschus : though 
the fine spii-it of it will evaporate when we 
.apply it to the Cliristiaii <loctrine of the 
rosurrO(‘tion. The antithesm will bo de- 
stroytxi. Moschi /</;///, iii., 1. 100. 

The cypiess, however, appears to 
have been retained to later times, i 
Coles says: “ Cypresse garlands are i 
of great accon fit at funeralls amongst | 
the gentih-r sort, but rosemary and 
bayos are used by the conmifins both i 
at fu lie tails and weddings, 4'hey are < 
alt plants which fade not a gtjod W'hile j 
after t.iey arc gathered, ami used (as I 
coiiCeiie) to intimate unto ns that the re- 
memhraiice i)l the present solemnitv might 
not dye presently, hut be kept in" minde 
law many yeares.” Introduction to the 
KnowU'diic ol l*laiits, 04. Tlie line, 

And cypress which doth biers adtirn,’* 

is rated in I’oot:‘\s ‘Mhiglish Parnassus,” 
Itio/. Spenser mentions 

“ Tlio aspin good f(,r staves, tlie cvprcss 
funerall.’ 

Dtkkor, in his ‘‘ Wonderfnll Yearo,” 1003 
signat, c 3 verso, describes a cliarnoll-honse 
pavoinont, ** insteavl of greene ru,sljes 
stiewde vvilh blasted rosemarv, wither’d 
hj acintiu^s, fatallo cyp resse, and ewe 
thickly mingled with heapes of dead men’s 


bones.” He says, signat. D 2 verso, 

*1 Rosemary, wdiich had wont to be sold for 
twelve pence an armofull, went now ” (on 
account of the Plague), ‘‘at six shillings 
a handfull.” lu “The Kxequies,” by 
Stanley, wo read : 

” Yet strew 
Upon my dismall grave, 

Such offerings as you have, 
lUiid with cyp rosso and sad ewe. 

For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growTh from such iniliappy earth.” 
Porm,*?, 16.51, p. 54. in “The Marrow of 
Oomplornents,” <fec., 1655, is “ A Mayden's 
Song for her (lead Lover,” in wdiich cypress 
and yow' are particularly mentioned as 
funeral plants ; 

“Como you w'hose loves are dead, 

And, wdiilst 1 sing, 

Weopo and wring 

Every iiaml, and every head 
Bind with eyprosso and sad ew'O, 
Ribbtnuds black, and candles blue; 

For him that was of men most true. 

“Come with heavy moaning, 

And on his gi ave 
Let him liave 

Sacrifice of sighes and groaning, 

Lot him have fairo flowers enough. 
White, and purple, green, and yellow, 
hor him that was of men most true.” 

In “ Ron ml about our Coal Eire,” circa 
1730, I find the following passage on this 
subject: — “The rooms were ernbow’ered 
with holly, ivy, Cyprus, bays, laurel, and 
Aliseltoe, and a houncing Christmas tog in 
the chimney.” In this acount the cypress 
is quite a new article. Indeed, i slionld 
as soon have expected to have seen the 
yew as the Cyprus used on this joyful occa- 
sion. 

Dab. Peggo, in the “ Gentleman’s 

Magay.ino’l for September, 1767, derives 
t!i(> w ord Da by in the phrase of “ a dab at 
such or such a tljing,” as a vulgar corrup- 
tion of the Latin a(lri)tns. 

Daffodil. — Herrick describes a 
Divination- by a Daffodil, 

When a Daffadil 1 see, 

Tlaiiging down iier head t’w’ards me; 
Giiesse .1 may, w hat I must be : 

First, 1 shall decline my head; 
Secondly, 1 shall be de.ad, 

Lastly, safely buried.” 
llcspcridcs, 1618, p. 40. 

Oaiifg’er-Money. — See Newcastle- 
on-Tync, 

Dancing: at Weddlng:s.--Among:Sf 

the Anglo-Saxons, after the nuptial feastijy? | 
‘ ‘the remaining part of the day w\as spent'^ 
by the youth of both sexes in mirth and^- 
dancing, while the graver sort sat down to i 
their drinking bout, in which they highly 
delighted.” Among tlie higher ranks there W' 
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was, in later times, a wedding sermon, an 
ei)itiialamium, and at night a mas(\ue. it 
was a general «n;i,stom between the Avedding 
-dinner aiid supper to haA^e dancing. In 
“ 'rhe Gliristiun State of Mairiniony,” 
1543, fol. 41), wo read : After tlio bancket 
and feast, there begynnetho a vayne, 
maddo, and nmnanoriye fasl)iori, for the 
brydo must bo brought into an open dann- 
•cynge place. 'Iheii is there such ii ren- 
n.vnge, leapynge, and ilyngyng amongo 
them, then is there siicho a lyltynge nj) 
nnd (liscoveryiigo of the damsollos cluthos 
and other woineimos apparcll, that a inan 
might tliynko they wore sworno to the 
Hovels Dannee. 'riien nuislc the pooro 
biyde kepo footo with al dauncers and ro- 
fnso none, how scabbed, fnule, dronekon, 
rude, and slia moles soever he bo. Then 
niuKt she oft. tynies hearo and se much 
wyekodnesse and many an nncomoly Avord ; 
and that noyso and rond)lyng endnreth 
<sAeJi t.vll snj)poj'.’^ So, in the ‘‘ Snmino of 
tiio Holy Script lire, 1517, sigiiat. H 3 
verso: “ Snlfei' not your children to go to 
Avoddijigs or bajickol tes ; for nowc a dales 
one can leariie nothing there l)ut ribaiidry 
iind foulo Avortlivs.-' In Seldeiihs ‘‘Table 
Talk,” lirst printed in 11)89, under tbo 
heml “ ih\(.*om]iniiii(!ation,” is an allusion 
to the custom of <!ancing at wcHhiings: 
“ Like the Avauicli t hat wa.s to he niari’iod: 
.she asUetl her laotlier, when M was done, if 
she should go to l.)t'd pj’oscntly? No, says 
her molliei', you must (.lino (list. .Ami tlien 
to be<l, mother P No, you must dance after 
dinner. And then to bed, mother? No, 
you must go to supper,” Ac. “ p.iias 
opulas oiimes Tripudia atquo Saltationes 
cornii aiitur. INistrcmo Spousa adrepla 
ex Saltationo subito atque Sponsus in 
Thahimuin do.Incuntur.” Antiq. Con- 
vdvial.,” fol. (.18. 'This nsjuisile has nut 
been omitted in tlie “ Coiljer^s AVed- 
<iing.” : * 

“The jiipers wind and take their post, 

And go before to clear th<^ coast."’ 

I do not krioAV to AAhat particular revel- 
<lay Browne refers in the second .song of his 
T'irst Book, Avliore he speaks of tlio shop- 
herd, Avlio wears tlio t.rophi(‘s of bis manly 
iskill or stiengtli : 

“ Piping he sate, as merry as his looke, 

And by him lay Iris bottle and lii.s hooke. 

His buskin.s (edg’d with siluer) avcio of 
silko, 

AVhich hold a logge more AA’hite tljen 
mornings juilk. 

‘Those buskins he had got and brought 
P , ; away 

V V .For dancing best vpoii the reuell daA»” 

VWorks, by Hazlitt, 1808, i., 08. In 
. 5 Hoy wood’. s “ Fay re Atayd of the Ex- 
change,” 1007, Bciiiard enters Avith neAvs 
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of a AAodding in Gracechurch )Street, whore 
dancing is going on : — 

“ Bernard. By .rosii ! the rarest dancing in 
Christendom. 

BoAvdler. Sweet rascal, Avhoro? Oh, do not 
kill my .soul 
With such delays. ... 

Ber, At a Aveddiug in Gracious Stioet. 
BoAvd. Come, come away ; 1 long to see 
the man 

In dancing art that does more tlian I 
can. 

Bor. I’lian yon, sir? he lives not, 

HcAAd. Why, 1 did iimlerstaiid tlicfj so. 
Ber. You only excexilod, the world besides 
(‘annot aitord more exquisite daiicev.s 
Than are noAV cap’ ring at that bride- 
ale house.” 

’I'he follow iug passage is curious, IVoni its 
enumeration of several old dances, Avhieh 
Avero maml at weddings: 

“ Slime. [ come to daiiee, not to 
quarrel. Come, Avhat shall il. be 'r Bogero? 

Jem. llogoro ! no ! wo will dance the be- 
gin niiig of the Avorld. 

Sisly. .1 love no daiico so Avell as John 
come kiss me noAv. 

Nich. .1 that have ere now deserv’d a 
cushion, call for the cusiiioii-daiice. 

R. Bri(‘k. I’or my pa rt, 1 like nothing so 
well as Tom 'Tyler. 

J(.iu. No ; Ave’ll have the Hunting of the 
F ox. 

J. Slime. The hay ; the hay ! there’s no- 
il li rig like tli(.> hay 

Nidi. I have said, do say, and Avill say 
again - 

Jem. Every man agree to liaA'c it as 
Nick says. 

All. Content. 

Nidi. It hath been, it now is, and it 
shall be 

Sisly. AN'hat, Master Nicdiolns? What? 
Nidi, i^nt on yonr smock o’ Alondaj^ 
Jem. So the dan(.;c will come cleanly off. 
CVmic, for God’s sake agree of something: 
if you like not that, put it to the musi- 
cians, or let me speak for all, and we’ll 
h;:wo Sellengors round.” 

Elsov. hero avc read : “ 'riio custom of dan- 
cing in the diun.;h-yard at their feasts and 
revels is universal in Hadnorshiio, and 
very common in other parts of tlie Princi- 
pality. Indeed this solemn abode is len- 
dored a kind of circus for every sport and 
exorcise. Tlie young men play at lives and 
tennis against tJie wall of the church, it 
is not, hoAvever, to be understood that tJiey 
literally dance over the griues of their 
progenitors. This amusement tako.s place 
on the north side of the Churc!j-yard, 
Avhere it is the custom not to bury. It is 
rather singular, liowover, that the associa- 
tion of the place, surrounded by memo- 
rials of mortality, should not deaden the 
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impulses of joy in minds, in other respects 
not iusonsible to the suggestions of vulgar 
superstition/^ Malkin’s Wales. 18U4, 
p. 201. Again, under Abercdvvy, “In this 
church yard are two uncommonly large 
yow ti'ees, evidently of great ago, but in 
unimi)aired luxuriance and preservation, 
under tho shade of which an intolligent 
clergyman of the neigh hour liood infornK^d 
me that ho had frequently seen vsixty 
ccuplo dancing at Aberedwy Feast on the 
14th of .1 une. ’ The boughs of the two trees 
intertwine, and afford ample space for the 
evclutions of so luinierous a company 
within their ample covering.” Kvery Eng- 
lishman luis lioard of tho “ Dance round 
our coid lire,” ridiculed by the Duke of 
Buckingham in the llchcarsal- ; which re- 
ceives illnsi ration from the probably an- 
cient practice of dancing round the fires 
in our Inns of Court (and perhaps other 
halls in great men’s houses). Tliis prac- 
tice was still in 1733 observed at an enter- 
tainment at the Inner Temple Hall, on 
liord Chancellor Talbot taking leave or tlic 
house, whoTi the Master of the llevels took 
the Chancellor by tlio hand, and ho, Mr. 
Page ; wlio, with the Judges, ser jeants, and 
benchers, danced round the coal fire, ac- 
cording to the old ceremony, throe times, 
and all llio times the anlient song, with 
music, uas sung by a man in a Bar gown.” 
Dandics.--See CorkaL 

Dark Lantern.- Barrington, speak- 
ing of tho Curfew, observes “ that there 
is a general vulgar error, that it is not 
lawful to go about, with a (hirk lantern. 
All popular errors,” he adds, “ have some 
foundation : and the regulation of the cur- 
few may possibly have been the occasion of 
this.” Jliit ho deriv’^es this notion from 
Uiiy Fawkes’ dark lantern. Obser ra- 
tions OIL the Statutes^ 151 note. 

Darvei Gathern, Worship of. 

— 5th Anril. It appears that one 

of th(^ oojects of pilgrimage in the 
Principality of Wales hefore the 
Heformation, was the Image of Dar- 
veil Gathern in the diocese of St. Asaph ; 
who or what Darvell Gathern was, 
does not appear: but the superstition is 
montiomxt by Hall tho Chronicler and 
otliors. In a letter from Ellis Price to 
Secretary Cromwell, dated (Jth April, 1538, 
there is the following accoiiTib of it: — 
“There ys an Image of Darvellgadaru, 
within the said diocese, in whome tho 
people have so groale confidence, hope, 
and truste, that they enmme dayly a pill- 
gram age unto hym, somme w-ithe kyno, 
other with oxen or liorsis, and tho reste 
withe money: in so rnnehe that there was 
fyve or syxo luindretlR* pilgr imes to a mans 
estimacion, that offered to the saide image 
tlie fifto daio of this presente monel he of 
Aprill. TJie innoceiite people hath ben 


sore aluryd and entised to worship. 
tf.e saide image, in so muche that 
there is a commyn sayinge as yet 
amongst them that who so over will 
offer anio thinge to the saide ifn age of 
Darvellgadorn, he hathe power to fatcho 
hym or them that so offers oule of Hell 
w*hen tliey be dampned.” Besides this 
“commyn sayinge,” there ai)pears from 
Hall to liave been a prophecy current 
“ tliat the image should set a wliolo forest 
on lire” ; and this was supposed to be ful- 
filled, whem the idol w'as burnt in {8mith- 
fiold with a friar so named, in May, 1538. 
For a few further paiticuhirs, the reader 
may turn to Ellis’s “Original Letters, 
First Series, pages 83-4 of the second vn)- 
lunio, 'riiere is a. second letter from, Ellis 
Price to Croiuwidl, at a somewhat later 
date; but wo do not got any nearer 
to a solution of the mystery as to 
Darvei Gadern, beyond the patent fact 
that he^ was hold in groat veneration by 
the AVelsli. 8ir TI. .Ellis in a note in- 
deed quotes the folhjwing pa.ssago from 
Michael Woodde’s “ Dialogue between two 
Neighbours,” 1554: “If the Welshman 
would have a purse, ho praiod to Darvei 
Gatherne.” Pennant calls lujii St. Dcrfel 
Gat homo. 

Da.te-Stone. The follow ing legend, 

intended to honour tho Virgin Motljor, 
w'as considered bv Brand worth inserting,, 
and I have retained it: “lailing sonio 
dai:os with an old nian, hnt a cnululons 
Chrisvian, he said: that tho letter <.) re- 
maim.Hl upon tho stone of a date for a 
remombrance tliat onr blessed Lady, the 
Virgin, with her divine Babe in her arms, 
resting herself at tlie foot of a palm-tree 
(which inclined her brandies and offered a 
cluster of dates to ber Creator), our lady 
plucked some of tlio dates, and eat- 
ing, satisfied with the taste and 
flavour, crye^l out in amazomont, 

‘ O how sweet they are !’ This 
claniation engraved the letter 0, tho 
first Avord of lier speech, upon the date 
stone, which being very hara, bettor pre- 
served it.’ ” 

Daubing:.— Bee Brule -Wain. 

David’s Day (Mardi 1). — Bt. David, 
Archbishop of Menovy, noiv from him 
called St. David’s, in PombroK'esliire, flou- 
rished, according to Pits, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries of tho Clvristian era, and 
died at the age of a hundred and forty 
yoans. In the “ Episcopal Almanack for 
1077,” he is described as uncle to King 
Arthur. Tliere is a Welsh pedigree wdiich 
shows him to liave been the son of Cam- 
doi^, Lor<l of Cardiganshire, by Non, 
daughter of Ynyr, of Cacr Gawch. “The 
Britons on this day constantly w ear a leek, 
in memory of a famous an<l notable victory 
obtained l»y them over tho vSaxons, they, 
during the battle, having leeks in their 
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hats for their military colours and clistinc- ! 
tion of themselves, by the persuasion ti 
the said prolate, St. David.” Another ac- 
count a<W.s, that they were fighting, under 
their kini; ^\idwallo, near a field that was 
replenished with that vegetable. But the 
battle is record cm I by JidTrey of Monniouth 
in the Sth and 'Jth chaptei's of lii.s twelfth 
book. In the “Chronicles of Kngloiide,” 
edit, ]5()0, signat. C 3, we have, in allusion 
to tlic AVelfch : 


like the leeko above ail horbes and 
flowers. 

When first we wore tlio same the feild 
w’as ours. 

The leeko is white and green, whereby 
is merit 

Tiiat Brilaines are both stout and emi- 
nent ; 

Next to tlie lion and tbo unicorn, 

The leeko the fairest einblyn tliat is 
wo me.” 


‘‘ Tliey hauo gruell to potage, ! 

Aiul lekcs kyndo to companage-- ” 

And again 

“ Atte rneto and after eke, 

Her sol.'ice is salte and leko.” 

The “ Salisbury Primer ” contains the fol- 
lowing : I 

“ Davyd of Whiles lovctli ^\'oll lokos. 
Tliat wyll m:ike (’ii'cgory ](me clieke.s ; 

Yf Kdwarde do eato some wiili tlieni, 
Mary semle li.yni. to Bcdleni.” 

Sir John llarington, in Ids “Brief View 
of the State of tlie Church,” 1()53, speaks 
of an iridulgenco of Popo CalixtUrt 11., by 
which Olio pilgriniagi! to St. Davitr.s was 
made erjuivalont to two to lloiiio, wliouco 
came tiie distich : 

“ Bonia somel (juaiitinn, 

Bis dat Alenevia tantuin.” 

Henry VMl., having "Welsh (ilood in his 
veins, wa.s supposed to bo under ratlier 
peculiar ribligai ions, possibly, as regarded 
the observance of St. David’s festival; on 
tlie anniversary of 1494-5, under the date 
of March t), wo find in that priiKfo’s “Privy 
Purse Kxpenses ” ; “To tlie Walslioinen I 

towards tlier fesfo, £‘2,” meaning tlie | 

WeisJimcn who haiipencd to bo about tlio j 
DiUicCy with a body of n< 4 ti»es illiis- | 
trativo of t;hc present suliject, including ! 


In Shakesnoar’s “ Henry the Kilili,” act 
V. sc. i., (lower asks I'luelleii, “ But why 
wear your leek to-day !' v^aint Davy’s Day 
is p ast . ” F n >ni M uel i e n ‘ s rep ly we ga t tier 
tliat ho wore Ids levdv in i‘oiise<juerice of an 
affront he luid received but tlm day iK'fore 
from Pistol whom lie afterwards compels 
io eat' the leek, skin and all, in revt>!ige 
for the insult, (jimiutly ol)s»-rving io him 
“When you iuKO occasions (o see h'ok.s 
lierealler, I piay yon. mock at them, that 
is .all.” Cower too npliraids idslol for 
mocking “at an ani'ient I radition liegvni 
upon an hououral)le respeci, ami worn as 
a moinorablo tj'o[)hy of ]>i e-d<‘cc*ased 
valour,” In “Tlio Bisliop’s last tliKHl- 
iiight ,” H312, the Mth stanza runs tlius : 

“ Bandatf, pn.vido for St . David’s Day, 

Lost the leeko and rcd-heriing run 
away : 

Are you resolved to go or stay? 

You are called for, Ijundatr : 

Come in, LandiUL” 

There is a poetical broadside in double 
eoliinins, entitled: “ 4’ho Welsh-men» 
(Bory, or the famous Victories of the An- 
cient Britons obtaimxl upon St. David’s 
Day.” It begins ; 

“ The honor, glory, and tlio giuu'o, 

Of valiant Bride's l.r.vuiapliant race, 
Showing the icasinns wnerefore they 
W'ear leeks upon St. David’s Day.” 
Drsiila is introduced in “The Yow-broaker, 


Court. The feast given to tlie Welshmen j or, the fayre .Maid of Clifton,” lb3(), act 
on this festival remained in force iluring j j. lyo. i. as telling Anne “Thou mar'Jry 
tlio reign of Henry VHl. On two or three Gorman! Mis liecel’s like a Welchman^s 
occasions, the yeomen of tlio guard pre- crest on St. Davy’s Day I Me looks like 
sented the Princess Mary with a leek, for a hoary frost in December I Now, Yeiiiis 
which they receiveil 15s. in reward. hlosse nie ! I’d ra< lier ly by a statue.” 

Dr. Owen Puglio says: “In con- Prom a notice in the “ Flying Post ” for 
sequotico of tlie romaiicos of the | it appears that it was tlieri usual for 

middle ages which ci-eated tlie Seven | the Court to wear a leek on this day; — 
Champions of Christendom, St. David | “Yesterday, being St. David’s Day, the 
has beoM dignified with tlie title j King, according to custom, wore a leek in 
of patron Saint of Wales: but this j honour of the ancient ifritons, the same 
rank, liowever, is hardly known among * being iirosented to him by the Serjeant- 
the people of the I^rinciiiality, being a i poiter, wdiose place it is, and for whii-h ho 
title dillused among tliem from Knglaml j claims the cloaths wdn’ch Ins Majesty w'ore 
in modern times. The writer of this ac- i that <lay. The courtiers, in imitation of 
count never heard of such a patron saint, \ his Majesty, wore looks likewise.” Misson, 
nor of the leek as his symbol, until ho W- j in his “ Travels in Fnglaml,” translated 
came acquainteil therewith in London.” i by Ozoll, p. 331, says, speaking of Mio 
Cennhrian Bif)(iraphy^ 1803, p. 86. The | Welsli cu.stom of woai ing leeks, “Tlio King 
folhiwing lines occur in Harl. M8., 1977, I himself is so complaisant as to Ixuir iliein 
fol. 9: i company.” Coles, in his “Adam in FMeid*' 
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says, conceniiiig locks, “Tho gentlemen 
in Wales have them in great regard, both 
for their feeding, and to wear in their 
hats upon St. David's Day." To a querist 
in “ The British Apollo," the following an- 
swer is given : " '.riic ccreinoiiy is observed 
on the first of jNfaroli, in coniinomoration of 
a signal victory obtained by the Britons, 
under the eoniinand of a famous general, 
known vulgarly by the name of St. David. 
The Britons wore a look in tlieir hats to 
distingiiisfi their friends from their one- 
niies in the iieat of the battle." There is 
the following proverb on this day : 

“ Upon St. David’s Day, put oats and 
barley iti the elay." 

It is a riistom still kept up on this festi- 
val, for eacli of the selioiars at Westmin- 
fitor, being Welshmen, to receive a guinea 
from some ancient endowment made for 
the purpose. .About twouly received it in 
1871). See Eion Schmd. 

Dsiwzin. — ’rhe faculty of divination 
is believed in the west to be eon lined to cer- 
tain favoured persons, and is termed Daw- 
zin. 

Da^ySi So(5 and Unluchy^ and 

T( lilons DaySy infra. 

Dead Body, Sciztarc of a, for 
Debt.— The earliest iu stance on record 
occurs, perliaps, in the Bomance of Sir 
Airiadace. I'ho security was retained till 
tlio claijji was satisfied. It is diliieult, 
Dailies iiarriiigtoii observes, to account 
for many of the prevailing vulgar 
errors with regard to what is sup- 
posed to bo law. Such aio that the body 
of a debtoi* may lie l a ken iu execution 
after liis doatli : which, however, was pj ac- 
tis(Hl in Pi'ussia before Urederic II. abo- 
lished it by I ho Code Urederi(iue. A sin- 
gnljir ca.se occurred at Venice in 1703, 
where the aM<’mpt Avas made to seize the 
remains (jf a Doge on this account. J8ee 
Hazl ill's \ cvclian .Ur pn Idle, D)()0, ii., 
308 ami Errors, infra. In Ma.ssingcr’s 
" Fatal I Dowry," 11532, act ii. sc. 1, are 
some curious thoughts on this subject, 
spoken at the funeral of a marshal in tlie 
army, avUo died in debt, on account of 
wliich the cor])se was arrested : 

“ A\ hat ! weepe ye, sonldiersp . . , 

Iho jaylois and the creditors do 
Aveei)0 ; . . . , 

Be those thy bodies balmo : these and 
tliy vertuo 

Keepe tliy fame ever odiuiferous — 

Whilst the great, proud, rich, undeserv- 
ing man. . . . 

Shall quickly, both in bone and name 
consume, 

Though wrapt in lead, spice, searc-cloth, 
and perfume. 


— ^I'his is a sacrifice : our Showre shall 

♦ croAvne 

His sepulcher with olive, myrrii, and 
bayos, 

The plants of pence, of son oAgj A:#;^*torie." 

Death-Howl.- -IIoAvlinj^ at funerals 
appears to have been of general use in the 
Papal limes from the following passage in 
Veron, in liis Ilnnlinu of Purtjatory, 15(U, 
where, speaking of 8t. Chrysostom, he 
says: “ No mention at al doth he make of 
that manner of singinge or rather un- 
sojucly howling that your Papists use for 
the salvation of theyr dead, tlierby, under 
a pretence of g(»dlines.se, picking the 
piir.ses of the pore simple and ignorant 
people." Stalford observes: “It is a 
: wonder to see the childish Avhining avo tioav- 
I adayes use at the funoralls of our friends. 

I If Ave could hold them back againe, our 
I lamentations were to sojiio purpose; but 
I as they are, tlioy are vaiuo, and in vain." 

: Mrdit(ifio7is and Urs(dnf.ions, 11)12, p. 16. 

• The minister of Nig, co. Kiucardino, re- 
I ported in 1793, of the people thereabout : 

• “ On the sudden death of their relations, 
i or fear of it, by the sea turning danger- 
: nus, the fisher people, especially the 
> females, express their sorr«»Av by exclam a- 
: tioii of voice and gesture of body, like the 
I Eastern nations, and those in an early 
I state of civilization." Mungo Park, in 
I his “Travels," relates that among the 
! xMoors, a child rlied in orie of the tents, 

I “ and the mother and the lelations imme- 
1 diately began tlio doatii-hoAvl. They Avero 

joined by a iinmber of female visiloi's, Avho 
I eame on purpose to assist at this melan- 
I choly corieert. I had no opportunity of 
; seeing the burial, Avhicli is generally "per- 
i formed secretly in the dusk of the'even- 
; ing, and freiineiitly at only a few yards 
; distance from the tent. ()ver the grave 
I they plant pne particular shrub; and no 
, st I anger is alloAved to pluck a leaf, or even 
I to touch it." Speaking elsewhere of the 
I negroes, he says: “ When a person of con- 
i sequence die.s, the relations and neighbours 
! meet together and manifest their sorrow 
I by loud hoAvlings." Compare Iniand. 

I Death-Omens. — Nearly all the 

j deatli-onieus then cre<]ited are set forth bv 
; Delonoy in his romance of “Thomas of 
i Beading," probably published anterior to 
I 1()0(). Lupton, in his Third Book, says: 

! “ If the forehead of tlie sick Avax red, and 
! his brows fall doAvn, jind his nose Avax 
. sharp and cold, and his left eye becomes 
I little, and the corner of his eye run, if ho 
I turn to the Avail, if his ears be cold, or if 
: he may suffer no brightness, and if his 
j Avomb fall, if lie pulls straAvs or the cloaths 
I of his or if he pick often his 

! nostrils Avith his fingers, and if ho Avake 
j much, these are almost certain tokens 
i of death." The sharpness of the nose 
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.and the pulling of the bed-clothes were 
adopted by iSluikospear in the deathbij^l 
scene of FaLstnif in Henry V. By the 
^and crying of ravens over 
their hlp’^cjs, especially in the dusk even- 
ing, and vvh?ro one is sick, t hey conclude 
death : the saiuo they conclude by the 
much crying of owlcs in the night, neer 
thoir houses at such a time,” according to 
the author of DcmouolorfV, 1507. Weren- 
fels says, p. 7, ” The su]u'r.stitious person 
could wish indeed that his estate might go 
to his next and best friends after his 
dentil, but ho laid rather leave it to any 
body than inako his will, for fear lest ho 
should presently die afler it,” The subse- 
quent linos, from Brydeji and Leo's tAV/f- 
2 )i/.s,iv., 1, need no apohjgy for their intro- 
duction : 

“ For when wo think f^ato liovers o'er 
our heads. 

Our appiohensions shoot beyoinl all 
bounds, 

Owls, ravens, c* rickets seem tlio Wald* 
of poath ; 

Nature’s worst vermin scare her godlike 
tsons ; 

.Echoes, the very lea\ings of a voice, 

Grow habling ghosts and call us to our 
gra\ OS : 

Each moledn'll thouglit swells to a liuge 
Olympus, 

While wo, fanlastic di oaiuers, heave and 
pntf, 

And sweat with an iinaginatioids 
weiglit ; 

As if, like Atlas, with tliese mortal 
shoulders 

AVe could sustain the burden of the 
world.” 

Hear Molinauis; “Si visiliins /Egrum, 
lapideni i nvon turn per viam alt ollat et sub 
lapide inveniatur Vermis so niovcus, ant 
formica viveiis, faustum Omep^e^^’', et indi- 
ciuni fore nt tvger convalescat ; si nihil ni- 
venitur, res est concUiinata, et certa mors, 
lit docet llurchardus, Dccretorum, lib. 
six.” “Vates,” p. 151. Lupton, in bivS 
third book of Salable Tlnncis, says : “ If a 
hrr tree bo tnuclu'd, withered, or burned 
with lightening, it sign i lies that the mas- 
ter or mistresso thereof sliall shortly die.” 
•Comp. Baif-Trcc. In Hey I in’s “Life of 
Land,’’ it is stated, that “ the Bishop, 
going into his study, which nobody could 
get into but himself, found his own picture 
lying all along on its face, which 
•extremely pei'plexed liim, he looking 
upon it as ominous.” Grose tells 
us tliat, besides geriei-al notices of 
■death, many families have particu- 
lar warnijigs or notices ; some of the ap- 
pearance of a bird, and others by the 
figure of a tall woman dressed all in white, 
who goes shrieking about the house. This 
apparition is common in rroland, where it 
5s called Benshea and the Shrieking 


Woman. Pennant says, that many of the 
great families in Scotland had their dse- 
luon or genius, who gave thein monitions 
of future cveuis. Thus the family of lloth- 
murchas had the bodack au dun, or the 
ghost of the 111 II : 1\ inchardines the spectre 
of the bloody liarul. Gart inljeg [.louse was 
baiintod by Ih)da(;h (iartiu, ainl I'ullocli 
Germs by Maug Monlack or IJie girl with 
the hairy lefr hand. '1‘ho Synod gave fre- 
qp.eut oi'dors tl.mt iiuiuiry should be made 
into the triilh of liiis ap])iirii iou : and one 
or two declared that they h.ad seen one 
that ari-swered the description. 

Camera ri ns wiiles: 'i'iiero bee 

some Prijices of Germauie tfmt have 
particular and apj.>arent pn^sages an:J 
tokens, full of noise, l)ef()re (ji- about 
j the day of tlieir death, as extra- 
ordinairio roaring of lions and l)ark- 
! ing of dogs, fearful noises and i^nstiings 
I by night in castles, striking of clo(.‘ks, and 
; tiJling of bels a.t nmliie times .and howres, 
and other warnings y liei e(.>r none could 
j give any reason.” Llriiaj Liltrarir, 1021, 

! p- 2S4. I)eli-i() adds, that in Bohemia a 
, female spectre in mourning is accustomed 
i to appear in a certain castle of ;tn illus- 
I I l ions family, befoie one of i.lie n ives of its 
: seigneurs dies. Pisquisitioiie,^ ..1/uf/h o’, p. 

; 502. Compare La.ek of Kth'n .Hall, iiiira, 
i and JIazlitt's Pracerhs, bSS2, p. 703. 

I Death-Rattle.- -The (lead or death 
j rattle, a partievdar kiml of noise made in 
! respiring by a person in ilu' extremity of 
! sickness, is still considered in the North, 

! as well as in other parts, of England, as 
; an omen of death.. la'vinus Lemnius, in 
I his “Occult Mirach's of .\jdure,” lib. ii. 
j cli. 15, is very leanuHl coiK.'crning it;; “.In 
j Belgica regiono, totoepio Scpt(Hiiriorialis 
i plagie triictn, moi ituii certa argiimonta 
; proforunt emigrandi, odilo sonitu imirmu- 
: lo.so, nec est, qui abs(juo hujusiiKKli iudicio 
vitam noil fiiiiat. Siquidoin imniiuento 
. niorte sonum ('duni:, t:a!MiUiJ.iii acjiuo lahen- 
; tis per salebras, bjcaquo anfraet iu>sa atquo 
i inciu'va, murmur, aut (pjahuu vSiphunculi 
i ac Fistulas ill aqum duclibu.s sonitnui ex- 
• citant. Cum (.>nim vocalem artoriam oc- 
: (dudi contingat , spiritws (pii confertim 
j erumpere gestil, luictus angustum rnea- 
1 turn, collapsatmiue listulam, gar«:arismo 
I quod am prodit, ac raucum per la^via mur- 
mur efheit, scatebrisque at cutes descirit 
artus. Conglomeratus ii.aque spiritus, 
spumaquii turgida commixtus, sonituni ex- 
citat, recipr(K*aiili mari.s lestiii as.sinuhmi. 
Quod ipsnm in nonmillis etiam fit ob pan- 
niculos lie mem bran as in rugas ('(Jiitraelas, 
sic lit spiritus obliipii' ac sinuoso \ olumino 
decurrat. Hi, autem , qui valido sunt vas- 
toque corpore, ot qui violenta mort»? poii- 
unt, gravius resonant, diutiusipio cum 
morte luctantur, ob humoris copiam ac 
I donsos crassosqiie spiritus. I is vm oijiii ex- 
j teuuato sunt corporc, ac lenta morte con- 
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tubesruiut, mi mis impotuose leuique sonitu 
fort ur Spirit us, lu; setisiin pliicidoque 
extiiii'uri.ntiir, uc qucHlaunnodo obdormiti- 
CUlil.'^ 

Death-Watch. ‘How many 
pt'{‘ple havo J soon, says Dotoo, “ in the 
most torriblo paljntaiious lor months to- 
gether, expootiiig every houi- the approaeh 
01 some calamity, only by a little worm, 
which breeds in ohl waiiiscot, and. en- 
dcavoiiiing fo eat its way out, makes a 
iioi.se like the movement of a wutcli.^’ Jhin- 
con ('omphrll, p. (VI. Wallis gives 

the fidJowing account ot tlie insect so 
calk'd, licking ha.s hooTi thought by 

ancient superstition to forbode death in a 
tamily. ‘• 'ihe ,-ina!l scarab called the 
Death-Watch (Scans hams galeatus pulsa- 
tor) is frequent among dust, and in ilecnyed 
rotten wood, lonely and retired. It is one 
of the smallest of the Vagipennia, of a 
dark brown, with irrognlar light brown 
spots, the belly ])iicated, and the wings 
uiider t he cases ])cllaeid ; like other beetles, 
the ludmei turned up, as i.s snppo.«.ed for 
hearing; the upper lip hard and shining. 
By it.s regular iiulsations, like the ticking 
of a watch, it; sometimes surprises those 
that are stiangers to its nat ure and pro- 
perties, who fancy it.*^ heating portends a 
lamily change, and the sliorteniiig of the 
threml of life. I'nt, into a box, it may 
be heal'd and seen in the act of pulsation, 
with a small pl•o^)o^cis against llie side of 
it, for food more iirobahly than for hyme- 
ineal pleasure as .some have fancied.” 
Illstorij (if Xorth i(mb(’t lon(f^ i., 3(i7. 

Baxter observes tliat. ‘‘There are 
many things that ignojanco causetJi 
rnnlf itinh's t(» take for prodigies, J 
have liad many discT-oet friernks tliat 
have been alFi'ighled ivith the noi.se 
called a death-watch, whereas I have .since, 
near iluce yi.'ar.s ago, oft found by trial, 
that it is a ikuno mmle upon paper, by a. 
little, nimhle, running worm, just like a 
louM\ hut wliiter, and quicker; and it i.s 
most usually behind, a paper pasted t«) a 
wall, especially io wainscot; and it i.s 
rarely, if e\'iu' heaid, hut in tlie heat of 
Slimmer.” 'riiou imm(>diately after he 
add.s : ‘‘ lilnt he who c;in deny it to be a 
proiligy, Avlncli is recorded by Melchior 
Adamus, of a gi-ent- ;,„^j ^ooil man, who 
had a clock-watch that had iaycn in a 
( hest many yea - s nnnsed ; an<l wlion he lay 
(lying, at eleven o’clock, of itself, in that 
che.st, it struck eleven in the hearing of 
many,” Moi(d of N/urf/.v, IGkl, ‘JU3. 

Deaths. -The emstom, formerly only 
too much (iitfused, of removing the pillow 
from the head of a dying porson'in order 
to aca'olerate the end, is .sometimes as- 
cribed to the superstitiou.s notion, that 
the prosciu.'G of a pigeon’s feather among 
the rest pi‘evoiit.s tlie fatal catastrophe. 


But there was also a belief that this prac;- 
tiffo afforded relief to tfie individual arti- 
culo mortis. • 

Dedication of Churchy. - As 

ill the times of Paganism annuieV'^tivals 
were celebrated in iionour ant/ irier.iory of 
their gods, g(>ddesso.s, and heroes, when the 
people resorted togidher at their temples 
and tombs ; and as the Jews constantly 
kept their anniversary feast of Dedication 
in remembrance of Judas Maccahious their 
deliverer ; so it IuitIi been an ancient cus- 
tom among the Cliri.stiaus of this island to 
keep a feast every year upon a certain 
wooK or day, in remembrance of the finish- 
ing of the building of their jiarish church, 
and of the first solemn doilicating of it to 
the service of (kid, and committing it to 
the protection of some guardian .saint or 
angel. At the conversion of the Saxon.s, 
says Bourne, by Airstin the monk, the 
heathen Paganalia were (;oiitiniied among, 
the converts, with some n^gnlations, by 
an order of (xregory 1., to Melitus the Ab- 
bot, who acimmpanied Austin in iii.s mi.s- 
siou to this island. His words are to this 
effect : On the day of dedication, or the 
birth-day of Holy Marty r.s, whose relics, 
are there placed, kd the people make to 
ihom.selves boofh.s of ( lie houghs of trees, 
round about those very churches which 
had been the temples of idols, and in a re- 
ligious way to observe a feast ; that beasts 
may no longer bo slaughtered by way of 
sacrifice to the devil but for their own 
eating and the gl<n\v of (iod ; and that 
when they are sali.slied they may return 
thanks to him who i.s the giver of all good 
thing.s. Sila.s Taylor says, tiuit “in the 
day.s of yore, wIkui a C'lnirch was to he 
built, they watched and prayed on the 
Vigil of the Dedicatioii, and took that 
point of the liorizon where the sun arose 
for the ea.st, which makes that variation, 
so that few ktand true except tlio-so built 
between the two e(|uiiioxes. I have ex- 
perimented .some churclms, and have found 
the lino to point to that part of 
the horizon ivliero the sun rises, 
on the day of lhat .Saint to whom the 
church is deKlicated.” But it being ob- 
si^rved that the nnmbor of liolidays was 
exce.ssivoly increa.sed, to tlio dotriment of 
civil goveriiiiient and secular affairs, 
and also that the great irregularities and 
licentiou.sness wdiich had crept into these? 
festivitie.s by degrees, esjiecially in the 
chnrche.s, chapels, and churchyards, were 
found highly injurious to piety, virtue, 
and good manner.'', statutes and canons 
were made to regulate them : and by an 
v\ct of Convocation passed by Henry the 
Eighth in 153d, their number was in some 
measnro k‘.s.sen^. 'riie Eea.st of the Dedi- 
cation of every (Miurcii was ordered to be 
kept upon one and the same day every- 
where ; that is, on the first Sunday in Octo- 
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ber: and th© saint’s day to which the 
‘Church was dedicated entirely laid aside. 
This act is now disregarded ; out i>robaSly 
it arose thence that tlio Feast of Wakes 
was fii\t put oil till tlio Sunday following 
the proijci' day, that the people niiglit not 
have too many avocations from tlicir neces- 
sary and domostie business. “ IJt die De- 
dicationiSj vel Natalitiis Sanctorum Mar- 
tyj'uni, quorum illic Itoliquiie ponuntur, 
tabernaeula sibi circa easdein Ecclesias, 
quae ox fanis commulata' sunt do ramis ar- 
borum faciaiit/’ ttc. — Bed. lib. . . . cap. 
30. Boilaso says, the Parish Feasts insti- 
tuted ill eomineinoration of the dedication 
of parochial churches were highly esteemed 
among the priinitivo Christians, and orig- 
inally Ueyit on tlie saint’s day to whose 
memory the churc.lj was dedicated. The 
generosity of the founder and endower 
thereof was at tire same time celebrated, 
and a service composed siiitahlo to the oc- 
casion. This is still done in the colleges 01 
Oxford, to tire memory of the respective 
founders. On the eve of this day prayers 
wore said and hymns wore snng ail night 
in the churirli ; ami fnun these watchings 
the festivals were styled Wakes; which 
name still continues in many parts of Eng- 
land, though the vigils have been long 
abolisliod. Bugdalo’s Warwiclcshire, p. 
575; and c.(impare May - Day. Tire 
following entries occur in the accounts 
of St. -Mary -at -Hill, 1495: “ For 

bred and wyn and ale to Bowear (a singer) 
and his (‘o., and to the Queic on Dodii:a- 
tion Even, and on tlie morrow, i.s. vjd.” 
1555. “ ()r t he Sumeyon of niir Ladys 

Day, wliicli is oiir chui’ch holyday. for 
drinkyng over-niglit at Mr, Haywards, at 
the King’s Head, with corton of the 
parish and certxm of the chapel and other 
singing men, in wyne, poans. and sugar, 
and other chargis, viiis. jfl. For a dyn ner 
for our Ladys Day, for all,t*e syngyng 
men and syngyng' children, il. ' For a 
pounde and Imlfe of sugar at dinner, is. 
vijd. ob. 1557, For garlands for our 
Ladys Daj^ tfc for straw'enge yerbes, ijs. 
ijd. For bryngyng down the images to 
liomo Taind and other things to be burnt.” 
In these accouiiLs, “ To singing men and 
children from the King’s Chapel, and else- 
where,” on some of the grand festivals, 
particularly the parish feast (our Lady’s 
Assumption), a reward in money and a 
feast are charged in several years. Car(?w, 
who wrote about 1585, tells us that “ The 
Haints Feast is kept upon the Dedication 
Day by every householder of the parish, 
within his owui dores, each entertaining 
such forrayne acquaintance, as will not 
fayle ,when their like turnc cometli aljout, 
to requite them with the like kindness.” 
Survey of Cornwall, 1602, p. 69. But Bor- 
lase informs us tliat, in his time, it being 
very inconvenient, especially in harvest 


time, to observe the parisli feast on the 
saint’s day, tlioy were by the bishop’s 
special autborily transferred to the follow- 
ing Sunday. Obarles 1. in his “ Book of 
Sports,” l(i3:l, removed iho prohibition 
AvJiicli had been exercised against the.se 
dedication-feasts. This tract is little more 
than a iv-issiio of James tlie i'ir.st 's Book, 
1618. ill .Vubrey’s •‘Natural. History of 
Wilt. slii 1 - 0 ,” first printt><l in 18-17, wo road : 
“Tlio night bofote tbo Day of Dodication 
of the Church, coitaiii otlicers were chosen 
for gathering the money for charitable 
u.ses. Obi John Wasftield of laingley was 
Peter man at St. Peter’.s C;hapel there,” 
and from the same source it appoar.s that 
it was customary to .spoml the eve of the 
Dedication-day in fasting and jirayer. In 
the southern parts of this nation, says 
Bourne, most couidry villages are wont 
to observe .some Sunday in a- more parti- 
cular maniKM- Hiau the rest, i.o., the Sun- 
day after the day of dedicaiiou, or day of 
till' saint to whom live ehnrch was dedi- 
cated. Then the inhahiiaids rleck them- 
selves in tlieir gaudiest clothes, and have 
open doors and splemlid entoitainments 
for the reception and tieating of their re- 
lations and friend.s, who visit them on that 
occasion from each neighbouring tmvn. 
The inorning i.s .spent for tlu^ most part 
at church, though not as that morning 
wa.s wont to bo spent., in commemorat- 
ing the saint or martyr, or in gratefully 
rememboring tlie builder and endower. 
Tlie remaining pa it of I bo flay i.s .spent in 
eating and drinking.’ Tbiis tbey also spend 
a day or two afterwards in all sorts of rural 
pastimes and e.\orci.ses ; such as damdiig on 
the green, wro.stling, cudgelling tVie. An- 
tiq. ] ch. 30. “In Hie XortJiern 

Couiitie.s,” says H ideliinson, “ Hicmi holy 
feasts are not yet aboli.'hed ; and in the 
county of Durliam many are yet cele- 
brated. They were originally fea.sts of 
dedication in coininemoration of the comse- 
cration of the church, iu imitation of 
iSolomon’s great convocation at the con- 
•secraling tbo ^ri.Mnple of Jerusalem. The 
religious toFior is totally forgotten, and the 
Sabbath i.s made a day of every dis.sipation 
and vice wliich it is possible to concciv (3 
could crowd upon a villagers mauners and 
rural life. Trie manuc'r of bolding these 
fe.stival.s in former tiine.s wa.s un(h'?r tents 
and booths erected in the churcli-yard, 
where all kimts of diversions wore intro- 
duced. Intorlude.s were there perforniod, 
being a species of threat riea I performance 
consisting of a veliearsal of some jia.ssages 
in Holy Writ personated by actors. J’liis 
kind of exhibition is spoken of by travel- 
lers, who liave vi.sited Jerusalem, where 
the religious even pre.sume to oxhihit the 
Crucifixion and A.sconsion with all their 
tremendous circumstances. On the.se cele- 
brations in this country, great feinsts were 
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disp]ay(‘<Ij and vast abrindanre of moafc 
JUKI drink.” If ufory of N orih o m berUmd, 
ii., 2r>. Jn Tlridge.s’ Norlbamptonsliiro” 
iiro very niany iiKstaficos recorded of 
the wake being .still kepi on or 
near t<.> ilio day of tlio .saint to 
wlioin the chinch wa.‘>; dedicated. In 
the “ Sped a l or,’’ No. ltd , for Sept. 4, 
1711, the wi iier, .speakinp; of this aniiiver- 
.'^avy, tells ns. (hut “the sfpiire of the 
parish Iveats Ilio whole company every 
year with a hogsliead of ale; and proposes 
'a beaver hat as a recompense to him who 
gives most falls.” In this country an ele- 
ment of lireniionsno.ss nndoiihtedly crept 
into this th'sci-ipiion of festival, and we 
find a clergvman, one Rosewell, in a ser- 
mon which he pnblisliod in 1711, earnestly 
opposed (o the continuanco of the wake 
on the eve hoforo the dedication. Tint when 
an order luul been made in 1027 and in 
l(j31,at Kxeler and in Somorsotshiro, for 
the snpj^ression of the wakes, both the 
inini.sters and the people desired their 
fx-ntinnance, not only for pro.sorving the 
memorial of the dixlication of their several 
churches, hut for civilizing their parish- 
ioners, com jmsing dilfereiures by the media- 
tion and inociirig of friends, increasing of 
love and unity )).v those feasts of 
charity, and foi* the relief and com- 
fort of tlie poor. 

Kirchmaior, or Naogeorgus, in his 
Popish K'inntlom^ translated by Googo, 
1570, <lrnw,s a cMirious and cxlifying picture 
of the enthusiasm and licentionsnoss at- 
tendant by dogrec.s in this festival 
abroatl : 

“ The dedication of the Church i.s yerely 
had in mindc, 

With worship passing Catholicko, and 
in a wondrous kinde : 

From out the .steeple hie is liangde a 
Crosse and banner fayre. 

The pavement of the temple strowdo 
with hcarhes of pheasant ay re. 

The pulpits and the aulters all that in 
the Ohiircli are scene, 

And every pewo and pillor great, are 
deckt witli boughos of greeiie : 

The tabernaclos opened are, and images 
arc dro.'^t. 

Tint chiony ho that patron i.s, doth shine 
abo\ 0 the rest ; 

A borilo I here .staiides, whereon their 
bulk's and pa nloms thick they lay, 

That given are to every one that keopes 
thi.s hoi yd ay : 

The IdoU of t he Patron eke, without the 
doore doth stande. 

And beggeth fa, si of every man, with 1 
pardons in his hande : I 

Who for hicanse he lacke.s his tongue, \ 
and hath not yet the .skill ! 

In common pooplo.s languages wdien | 
they sjicak w ell or ill : 


He liath his own iiiterpretor, that al- 
w'ayes standeth by, 

•'And viito every man tliat commeth in or 
out doth cry : 

Desiring them the Patrone th^, with 
giftos to have in inindj* 

And Popishe pardons for to buie, release- 
of sinnos to linde. 

***** 

On every side the neighbours come, and 
such as dwell not iiere, 

Como of their owuo good w'illcs, and 
some roiiuired to be there. 

And every man his weapon hath, their 
sworcl.s arid hiunces long, 

Their axes, ourriars, pystolets, with 
pikes and darts among. 

The yong men in their best array, and 
trimmest mayde.s appeare, 

Both jeastors, rogos, and minstrels wdth 
their instruments are lieare. 

The pedlar doth In's pack nntnisso, the 
host Ids jiots doth fill. 

And on the tafile breado and drinke doth 
.sot for all that wdll : 

Nor eyther of them their heape decoyves, 
for of the others all, 

To them th^ ndvanntage of this feasto, 
and gaine, doth chiefly fall. 

The service done, they eytlier to tlio 
taverno fa.st doc life. 

Or to their neighhonrs liou.so, w’heveas 
they fcodo uuren.sonablio : 

For sixe or .seven courses they vnto the 
table bring, 

And for their suppers may compare with 
any hoathoii king. 

I4ig table taken up, they ri.se, and all 
the youth apiu.e, 

The minstrr.dl ivitli them called go to 
some convenient place : 

Where when witli bagpipe hoarco, he 
hath begun hi.s musimie fine. 

And vnto such as are preparde to daunco 
hath feivon signe. 

Comes thither streight both boys and 
girls, and men that agcil bee, 

And inaryed folkes of middle age, there 
also comevS to see, 

Old wrincklod hagges, and youthfull 
dames, tliat ininde to daunco aloft, 
Then .sundrio pastimes do begin, and 
filthie dan n cos oft : 

When drunkards they do lead the 
daunce with fray and bloody fight, 
That handes, and eares, and head, and 
face, are torno in wofull plight. 

The stroaraes of blond run dow no the 
arme.s, and oftentimes is scene. 
The carkasse of some ruffian slaine, is 
left upon the greone. 

Here many, for their lover.s sweeto, some 
^ daintie tiling do buie, 

And many to the tavorne goo, and drink 
for conipanie. 

Whereas they foolish song.s do sing, and 
uoyscs great do make : 
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Some in tlie nieane while play at cardes, j 
and some the dice do shake. j 

Theii- castome also is, the priest into tl.o \ 
liouvse to pnll : i 

AVhoi*^ wlieii tfiey have, tliey thinko their \ 
accomplished at full: j 

He farre in uoiso excoodos them all, and j 
eke in drinkinj^ drie j 

The cuppos, a prince ho is, and lioldes 1 
tlioir lieadcs that speowiiig lie.’’ 
Cc)nii)ave Wake. 

Demoniac. - Tlu? very curious and 
extraordinary “Saxon rieoclidoins,” e<Iiiod 
by Air. Cockayne, contain a receipt for 
a iioml-sick man, or tlrmoniav.'^ It was 
^^a spew-drink, or ometic: lupin, bisliop- 
wort, lienbane, oropicok : pouml these to- 
Kotlier, add ale for a liquid, let it stand 
for a. night, .add fifty Ijlicorns, or cath.-irtic 
grains, and holy water. A drink for a 
fie*''1-.sick man, to be rlrunk out of a. clmreh 
bell : git hrife, cyiioglos.sirm, yarrow, Am., 
w^ork lip the drink off clear ale, sing seven 
masses ovei- the worts, add garlic and holy 
water, and drip the drink into every 
drink which ho will suhsvMpiently drink, 
and let him sing the psalms, Heati Immac- 
ulati, and l’]xsnrga<, and Salvum me fac, 
deus, and then let him drink out of a 
church bell, ami l<jt the mass prhxst after 
the drink sing tliis over him, .Domino, 
sancto pater omnipotens.” Following 
those two spocitics for fiend-sick men, is a 
third, eijually repugnant to modern ideas 
of com moil sense, fur a lunatic. 

Denier a Dieu. See (iod's Penny. 

Denier de Foi. — Douce, in a paper 
read before the Society of Aidhiuaries in 
January, 1810, observes : “ The small piece 
of silver, that acironipanies tlii.s paper is 
inscribed Denier de Foy or puiir Kponsery 
having on one side a heart between two 
hands, and on the other two ileurs de lis. 
It is not in reality a currolit piece of 
money, but only a local or a particular 
token or symbol of property. It is, as the 
inscription imports, a French betrothing 
penny, given before the marriago cere- 
mony.” I do not think that Douce proves 
more than the delivery of a token in earn- 
est of dower, and of his betrothing penny 
there are, to the best of iny knowledge, no 
Anglo-Saxon or English examples in ex- 
istence. There is another sort inscribed 
Denier Tentrnoh pour Ppouser. These 
pieces occur both in gold and silver; see 
supplement to Hazlitt’s Coins of Kuropey 
1897, p. 33. But, after all, the token ex- 
hibited by Douce appears to have been 
nothing more tliaii an example of the fest- 
ing-ponny, familiar enough in the north- 
ern counties of England, and no doubt x) 4 o- 
perly identified with the Danish custom of 
iiiring or binding apprentices with some 
such token. Festing is, of course, a form 
of fasting or fastening. The foostoninge- 


rinp; was similarly the hetrothing-ring or, 
as it is now called, the engaged-ring. To 
fest, in tiie Nortli of England, is ti) hind 
as an apprentice. Mr, AI-ki^l^iOU, in hia 
Cleveland Glossaiy, 18d8, after obsoiving 
tliat the festing-peiiuy of tiie Nnrtli of 
England i.s analogous to the Scandinavian 
betrothing penmy (sliown by Donee to Jiave 
been also known in J‘’rance), mids : “if a. 
servant who lias boon duly liiioil and re- 
ceived her hiring or fosliiig-penny, wisla^s 
to (raiicel her bargain. . . slie. always sends 
back the festing ]H>nriy. . , 'two instances 
of this kim! have occurred in thi.s ( Daidiy) 
parish in the course of the spring hiriiig- 
timo of tlio prc.sont yoai*, IStio.” 

Dequoy or Decoy. See Curds. 

Dossil. Alartiri says : “ 1 n this I si am I 
of Janvis thon^ was an aiilient custom to 
make a tiory circle about 1 !)«.> Ii<.)nses, corn, 
cattle, tfec., belonging to each particular 
family. A man carried lire in bis right 
hand, and went lonml, and it was called 
J)es.sil, from the right; hand, which, in tlio 
antient language, is called Dess, 'riiere is 
another way of the dt?s:sil, or carrying fire 
round about wonu.m hoforo they are 
churched, and about children until they 
ho cliristenod, both of which are performed 
in the morning and at night. 'I’hey told 
mo tliis tiro round was an ellVciual means 
to pvesovvo botli the mother ami the in- 
fant from tlio power of evil spirits, wlio 
are ready at such times to do mischief, 
and .sometimes carry away the infants, and 
return tlioiu poor nieagro skeletons, .and 
those infants are said to have voracious 
appetites, constantly craving for meat. 
In this case it was usual for tho.so who be- 
lieved that their children were tlnis taken 
away, to dig a grave in the fu'lds upon 
Quarter Day, and there to lay ilio fairy 
.skeleton till noxt morning: at which time 
the parents went to the jilaco, wliere liioy 
doubted not to find their own cliiM iii.stead 
of the skeleton.” Ifisf:. of W. IshindSj p. 
IIG. Ho elsowhero observes, “ hocli-siant 
AVoll in Skio is much frequented by stran- 
gers as well as by the inhabitants of the- 
Isle, who generally believe it to bo a spe- 
cifick for several diseases ; sncli as stitches, 
headaches, stone, consumption, megrim. 
Several of the common people oblige them- 
selves by a vow to come to this well and 
make the ordinary tour about it, called 
Dessil, whicli is performed thu.s: They 
move thrice round the well, proceeding 
.sun-ways, from east to west, and .so on. 
Thi.s is done after dia’nking of the water; 
and when one goes away from the well, it 
is a never-failing custom to leave some 
small offering on the stone which covers 
the well. There is a small coppice near it, 
of which none of the natives dare venture 
to cut the least brancli, for fear of .some 
signal judgement to follow upon it.” De- 
scription of IF. Islands of Scotlandy 110, 
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He also speak of a well of similar quality, 
at; which, after cli inking, they make a tour 
and then Jeavo an olfermg of some small 
tokon, snch as a pin, iicedlo, farthing, or 
the like, on the storm cover winch is above 
the well. 

Deuce* — Doiico may he said to be an- 
other popular name fr)r the Devil, hew, 
pcrlia])s, wlio make use of the expression 
“Deuce take you,” particularly those of 
the softer so?;, w’ho accompanying it with 
the gentle pat of a fan, cannot be supposed 
to mean any ill by it, are awai'e that it is 
synonymous witli “sending you to the 
Devil.” Dnsius was the ancient popular 
name for a kind of demon or devil among 
the (lauls, so that this saying, the meaning 
of which so few iindorstand, has at least 
its antifiuity to recoinmeiid it. It is men- 
tioned by St. Augustine (./>e Civitaie Dei, 
c. 23) as a libidinous demon, who used to 
violate the chastity of women, and, with 
the incubus of old, \\ as charged with doing 
a grevit deal of ;mi;icliiof of so subtle a 
nature, that, as none saw it, it did not 
seem possible to be prevented. Later times 
liavG done botli these devils justice, can- 
didly supposing tliem to have been much 
traduced by a certain sot of delinquents, 
who used to fatlior upon invisible ana 
imaginary agents the crimes of real men. 

Devil. — In some of the early Mysteries 
Satan is introduced as Saint Mahown. 
The Olossary to Burns mentions Hornie as 
one of his Majesty’s nsimes. And another is 
Old lloatH, \vhenoe the saying, “It rains 
like Old Boots.” 

There is a story in one of the 
'Chronicles, under the year llGo, that 
the Devil was seen riding like a great 
black liorse, before a storm which haj)- 
poned in Yorkshire in that year, and that 
the marks of his feet w ere visible in several 

E laces, particularly on the cliff at Scar- 
orough, where ho .sprang into the sea. 
Not many years ago, an extraordinary sen- 
sation was produced in the South of Eng- 
land, by the di.scovory of marks in various 
parts of tlio country, which could uot be 
identified with the prints of any knowui 
beast or bird, unless it w^as that there was 
some siinilitiide to a donkey’s shoo. The 
people in those parts did not like to say it 
\yas the Devil, perhaps; but it is not un- j 
likely that some of them thought so. At I 
the same time, no explanation of the mys- I 
lory has, 1 believe, )K*en offered to this 
. day. Perhaps tiiis extraordinary presence 
may have been nothing more than the clo- 
ven hoof w’hich, in the deep snow*s of 
winter, is said to haunt the Dew’er.stone, a i 
rocky elevation on the borders of Dart- 
moor. But this latter phenomenon is re- 
ported to bo accompanied by a naked 
human fof)t, of which a case occurred in 
Devonshire, and created a wide and long i 
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sensation, many years since. Several 
instances of mysterious footprints are 
ftollected in “Lancashire Folk-Lore.” 
1807. Tliere is no vulgar story of the 
Devil having appeared anyW'hei^ without 
a cloven foot, ft is obsorvijbfi.'^lso that 
this infernal enemy, in graphic representa- 
tions of him, is seldom (jr never x)ictured 
without one. Othello says : 

“I look doAvn towmrds his feet; but 
that’s a fable ; 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill 
thee ” ; 

which dohnson explains : “ I look tow^ards 
his feet, to see, if, according to the com- 
mon opinion, his feet bo cloven.” Grose 
says; — “Although the devil can partly 
transform himself into a variety of shapes, 
he cannot cliarige bis cloven foot, which 
will always mark him under every appear- 
ance.” Scott has the following c;.. h>as 
passage on this subject: “In our child- 
hood, our mother’s maids have so terriffed 
us witli an ugly devil, liaving horns on his 
head, fire in his mouth, and a tail in his 
breech, eyes like a basin, fangs like a dog, 
claws like a bear, a skin like a Niger, and 
a voyco roaiing like a lyon, whereby w'e 
start and are afraid wdien we hear one cry 
Bough!” He adds: “and they have so 
frayed us with bul-beggars, spirits, 
witches, iirchons, elves, hags, fairies, 
satyrs, pa?is, fauiies, sylens, Kit with the 
canstick, Tritons, ceritaures, dwmrfes, gy- 
auts, imps, calcars, conjurers, nymphes, 
changelings, incubins, Bobin Good-fellow, 
the spooru, t he mare, the man in the oak, 
the II ell -wain, the tire-drake, the pucklo, 
Tom-thonibe, hob-gobli u , Torn-tumbler, 
Bone! ess, and such other bugs, that w’e are 
afraid of our own shadowes; insomuch 
that some never feare the devil but in a 
darke niglit, Ac. Disco reru, ed. ibOo. 
p. (>5. Pliilij) Stubbes, in his “Two won- 
derful anfl rare oxaihple.s ” tlbSl), de- 
scribes a remaikable ca.se which liappenod 
to Mistress Bowcer, at Doniiiiigton, in 
Leicestershire : “And nowe,” says Stubbs, 
I will proceede to shew© one other as 
straungo a judgement happening in 
Leicestershire, in a towne called Donning- 
toii, where dwelled a poore man named 
lohn Ibvell, wiio docea.sed, owing unto one 
Oswald Bow'cer the siunme of fine shilling, 
which the sayde Oswaldo did forgiue the 
sayde man before named, as he lay vpon 
his death bedde; but the sayde Os w- aides 
wife, called ioane, would in no wmy for- 
give the said Twell, «as long (she ssiyde) as 
she had to live. Whereupon, not long 
after, the Deuill appeared vnto her in the 
form of the sayd Twell deceased, ex- 
piossitig all the lyneamentes of the 
body of the dead man : w'hich might 
well be, for wo reade in the Bible, 
in the like order did Satan counter- 
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feit the body of SamuelL But to 
proceede to the matter: this euill spirt 
uttered vnto her tliese speeches, and said 
he had Hjronght her money from lohn TavoII 
deceasea*, '‘‘ d willed her iTicontiuent to 
disburse tlie ,;jiyd money vnto lier husband 
for his paines. Which slie, \Yith as covet- 
ous a desire, receyvod, saying, (led thanke 
you. She liad no soonej- named Ood, but 
the money consumed away from be- 
tweene her handes, as it were a 
vapour of sruoake, tyll it was all 
eonsiimod : wherewith the Denill, giv- 
ing her a most fearfiill and sore stroke, 
vanished out of her sight. Wherewith her 
wliole body became as blacko as pitclio, re- 
plonisljcd all over uitli a mosto lilthy 
scurfo and other things.” 

The Rev. (Jeorge Gordon, who dnnv 
up the old statistical account of Sorn, 
CO. Ayr, in ITtlS, observes: ‘‘There 
is a tradition well authenticated that 
King James the lifih honoured his 
treasurer Sir William Hamilton with a 
visit at Sorn (kistle, on occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter to Lord Seton. 
The Kiiig’s visit at Sorn Castle took place 
in winter; and being heartily tired of his 
journey through so long a track of moor, 
mo.ss, a.nd miry clay, where there was nei- 
ther road nor l)ridg<?, he is reported to 
have said u ith that good-huuioui*cd plea- 
santry which was a clnuacteristic of so 
many of his family, that * were ho to play 
the l)eil a trick, he would send him trom 
G la scow to Sorn in winter.’ ” The trick 
iiow-a-da.ys,” continues the writer, “would 
not jirovo a very serious one; for Satan, 
old as ho is, might travel very coiufort- 
ably one half of the way in a inail-coacli, 
and the other lialf in a post-chaise. Neither 
would he bo forced, like King James, for 
want of bettor accommodation, to sit down 
■about mid-way, by tlio side of a well (hence 
called King’s Weil), and there •take a cold 
refreshment in a cold day. At the very 
same place lie might now lind a tolerable 
iim and a ivarm dinner.” <S'.A., xx, 170. 
An early writer, speaking of a man who 
desired an interview with the Prince of 
Darkness, says that ho was recommended 
to go in cpie.st of him to wild Scotland, his 
favourite sojourn, but that when the tra- 
veller proceeded to act on this advice, he 
failed to discover his majesty, and merely 
met witli an old woman, \yho pretended to 
have some knowledge of him. Michel, Lcs 
JKcossais en France, 1802, p. 2. At this 
time, no doubt, the farther extremities of 
t-ho country, at least, were practically a 
terra inco()uiUi, about which any legends 
might be set afloat. Winslow, in hi.s Good 
News from New Enoland, 1624, speakAig 
of the sacrifices of the Indians to the Devil, 
says : “Tliey have told me I should see the 
Devil at those times come to the vestry ; 
hut I assured myself and them of the con- 


trary : which so proved. Yea, themselves 
have confessed, they never saw him, when 
any of us were present.” In a tract in the 
Huth library, printed about 1645, among 
other “ Bigiis and W^)ndors from Heaven,” 
is an accoinit how the Kvil One came to a 
finmer’s house at Swaffham in West Nor- 
f4)lk under the form of a gentlewoinan on 
horseback. In Massinger’s “ Virgin Mar- 
tyr,” 1622, act iii. sc. 1, Harpax, an evil 
spirit, following Tlieophilus in the shape 
of a secretary, speaks thus of tlie .super- 
stitious Chi-istian’s description of liis in- 
fernal master : 

“I’ll tell you what now of the Devi! : 

He’s no such horrid creature; cloven- 
footed, 

Black, saueor-ey’d, his nostrils breath- 
ing tiro, 

As thc.se lying Christians make him.” 

In a contemporary description of the ap- 
pearance of the Devil at St. Alban’s, 
Herts, .in 1018, it is said that he then 
assumed the likeness of a ram, and that a 
butcher cut Ids throat, sold a portion of 
the fle.sli, and cooked the remainder for 
himself and a select party of friemls, all 
of whirh was “ attested by divers lotlers of 
persons of very good credit,” and tlie tract 
itself purported to have been published 
“ for confutation of those that believe 
there are no such things as spiriLs or 
devils.” Hone’s Ancient Mysteries, 1823, 
p. 89. Tliis infernal visitant appears in 
no instan(.*e to have been treated with more 
sany (void on his appearing, or rallicr 
perhaps his imagined appearance, than 
by one Mr. Wdiito of Dorchester, a.ssessor 
to the Westminster Assembly at Lambeth, 
as recorded by Mr. 8amuoI Clarke : “ The 
Dovil, in a light night, .stood by his bed- 
side : lie looked awhile wbethor he would 
say or do anything, and then said, ‘ If 
thou hast, nothing else to do, I have ’ : and 
so turned himself to sloop.” Bax- 
ter’s (Jntninty of the World of 
iSpirits, 1691, p. 63. He adds, that 
“ Many say it from Mr. White him- 
self.” One has only to wonder, on this 
occasion, that a person who could so effec- 
tually lay the Devil, could have been in- 
duced to think, or rather dream, of rais- 
ing him. Sir Thomas Browne is full on 
this subject of popular superstition in bis 
“Vulgar Errors’^: “The ground of this 
opinion at first,” says he, “ might be bis 
frequent appearing in the shape of a 
goat,” (this accounts also for his horns 
and tail), “ which answers the description. 
This was the opinion of the antient Chris- 
tians, concerning the Apparition of Pari- 
ites, Faniis, and iSatyrs ; and of this form 
wo read of one that appeared to Anthony 
in the Wilderness. The same is also coii- 
hriTied from expositions of Holy Scripture. 
For whereas it is said, Thou shalt not offer 

N 
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unto Devils : the original word is Soghiii- 
riin, that is, rough and hairy goats, be* 
cause in that shape the Devil most often 
appeared, as is expounded by tli© Rabins, 
as Tremellius liatli also explained, and as 
the word Asliiiuali, the GikI of Kinath, is 
by some conceived.” lie observes, also, 
that the goat was the emblem of tho sin- 
ofreTing,and is the emblem of sinful men at 
tho Day of Judgment. It is observed in 
the “Connoisseur,” No. 109, that- “the 
famous Sir Thomas Rrowno refuted the 
generally-received opinion, that the Devil 
IS hlack, has liorns upon his head, wears a 
long curling tail and a cloven st ump : nay 
has even denied that, wheresoever ho goes, 
he always loaves a smell of brimstone be- 
hind him.” Baxter tells us that “ Devils 
liave a greater game to play invisibly than 
by apparitions. 0 happy world, if they 
did not do a hundrcxl thousand times move 
hurt by tlie baits of pleasure, lust, and 
liouour, and by pride, and love of money, 
and somsuality, than they do by witches.” 
World of tSpirils, 1091, p. 223. In “Sphinx 
and (Edipus,” (part of “ A Helpo to Dis- 
course,” 1027), I road that “the Devil 
never appears in the shape of a dove, or a 
lamb, but in those of goats, dogs, and cats, 
or such like : and that to tho Witch of 
Edmonton he appeared iu tho shape of a 
dog, and called his name Dom.” An essay- 
ist in the “Gentleman’s Magai'ano” for 
October, 1732, observes that, “ As for the 
great Evil Spirit, ’tis for his interest to 
bo masked and invisible. Amongst his 
sworn vassals and subjects ho may allow 
himself to appear in disguise at a public 
paw-wawing, (which is attested by a cloud 
of travellers), but there is no instance of 
his appeal ing among us, except that pro- 
duced by Mr. Echarcl, to a man in so close 
confederacy with him, that Hwas reason- 
able to suppose they should ninv and then 
contrive a personal meeting.” 

The old cerenionios used in rais- 
ing the devil, such as making a 
circle with chalk, .setting an old liat 
in the contro of it, repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer backward, and so fortli, 
even when Brand wri'to about 1795, had 
become, ho says, “ altogether obsolete, and 
seem to be forgotten even amongst onr 
b<\ys.” Obsession of the devil is distin- 
guished from pos.sessioii in this. In pos- 
session the evil one was .said to enter into 
the body of tho m,aii. In obses.sion, with- 
oxit entering into the body of the person, 
he was thought, to besiege and torment him 
^ without. To be lifted up into the air, and 
afterwards to be thrown down violently, 
without receiving any hurt; to speak 
strange languages that the person had 
never learned ; not to be able to come near 
holy things or the sacraments, but to have 
an aversion to them ; to know and foretell 
secret things ; to perform things that ex- 


ceed the person’s strength; to say or do* 
things that the person would not or durst 
r^)t say, if he were not externally moved 
to it, were tho ancient marks and crite- 
rioiis of possessions. Jorden ob.ser^'es : “ I 
doe not deny but there may t5oth pos- 
sessions, and obsessions, an^ witchcraft, 
Ac., and dispossession also through the 
prayers and supplication.s of God’s ser- 
vants, which is the only means left unto 
us for onr reliefo in that case. But .such, 
examples being verye rare iiow-a-dayes, I 
would in the tearc of God advi.se men to 
be very circumspect in pronouncing of a 
pos.so.s.sion : both becan.so the impostures 
be many, and Iho effects of naturall di.s- 
eases be .strange to such as have not looked 
thoroughly into them.” So ff oration of 

thr Mothrr, l()i)3, De<lic. ’Fhe semi -mythi- 
cal legeml of l‘■au.stus, of which the most 
authentic A^oiision, so to speak, is in the 
Editor’s National Talr.>i and Lee 
1892, introduces n.s to a plurality of 
demons, having Lucifer as their chief and 
MeT)hi.stopliele.s as an agent on earth; 
ami there is a .scene in the story 
whore a parliament of devils as.sembles, 
under t bo eyes of Fanstns. In the 
torff of Friar Jtosh, a romance of tlie ItitJi 
century, the ICvil One is represented a.s 
holding ooca.sional receptions, or Icvee.s of 
his emissaries, and listening to their re- 
ports of the most recent achiov'emonts 
performed by them in his behalf. One of 
them was llnsh liimself. Anotbor bore 
tho unusual name of Norpell. The more 
atrocious tlieir exploits, the warmer of 
cour.se was his Satanic majo.sty’s coniinen- 
dation. Tliere was an early metri- 
cal tract! under tho title of tho rarUammf 
of Drrih, two or three times printtKl 
about 1520, find possibly responsible for 
tho suggestion or tho JLufih piece just 
mentioned. Cassian, montioniTig a host 
of devils who had been abroaxl in the night, 
.say.s, tliat^ as soon as the morn ap- 
proached, they all vanished and fled 
away : which farther evinces that: 

this was the current opinion of the time. 
Vallaneey CotL viii., c. lli. 

Devil on Two Sticks* A corres- 
pondent of Nofea and Qurrim (about 1880) 
write.s a.s follows: “j pos.sess tlie mean.s 
of playing the game, hiit not tho art. 
Somotimos, when 1 see tho stick and hour- 
glass shaped * devil,’ I w i.sh 1 could handle 
them, for I have seen an old friend display 
great skill with the sticks in his garden, 
sending the ‘ devil ’ humming on high, 
and catching it with groat accuracy. My 
old uncles used to talk of it ; they knew 
and played the game early in this century. 
It may bo of interest to know that such 
games have been found very useful fante 
dc m ieux. I remember one day, more than 
thirty years ago, paying a visit to one of 
the dearest old ladies I ever knew, named 
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Lady Scovell, the wife of Sir George Sco- 
vell, whom she had accompanied in h‘s 
Peninsular campaigns when ho was one of 
the nio%t useful and most trusted of the 
Duke’s I found her disentangling 

a number o. cups and balls, the strings 
of whicli had been all mixed by a carpet- 
crawling urchin, who had upset the basket 
containing them. I was surprised at tlio 
variety of shapes and sizes. The balls had | 
to be caught on common average cups, 
cups flattened almost to a table, cups cut 
away on both sides till only a crescent was 
left, and, of course, the usual spike. On 
my asking her how she came by such a col- 
lection she told me that during the war 
she came home one wdnter to see her 
friends whilst the army was in quarters, 
and whilst at home she got a letter from 
Sir Howland (Lord) Hill, saying the 
.. 'her was so bad they very often could 
not get out, and he begged her to bring 
with her on her return any indoor games 
for himself and stall*. Lady Scovell said 
she at onco got those varieties of cups and 
balls and devils on two sticks made, and 
(having taken them to Siiain) she added 
that they aTisworod the purpose admir- 
ably, but it was rather funny to see the 
general and statl in the afternoon, when 
the day\s work was finished, moving about 
the rooms hard at work at these games, 
and otjo backing himself against another.’' 
And tills was seventy years ago. 

Devil’s Bit. Coles tells us that 
there is one herb, flat at the bottome, 
and seomoMi as if tlie netlior part of its 
root ivoro bit off, and is called DeviPs- 
bit, vyhoreof it is reported that the devil), 
knowing tlmt that part of tlie root would 
euro all diseases, out of his inveterate 
malice to mankind, bites it off.” Kiiow- 
lcd(IG of_ Plants, Ihod, p. 37. 

Devil-Worship. Dr Paid Carus, 
in his Ifistory of the Devil,^ mnkos the 
Spirit of Evil tlie primary object of pro- 
pitiatory homage on the part of archaic 
communities more disposed to dread Hie 
apparent sou ice of what they suffered 
than that of wliat they enjoyed. On tlie 
principal of Dualism, in a more enlight- 
ened ago, it still remains in a way a .salu- 
tary inducement to rectitude to supp<).se 
the existence of a Power not merely able, 
but anxious, to punisli the evil-doer. The 
modern popular theories of the Devil are 
the converse of that of universal original 
subjection to .such a creation as the Thibe- 
tan All-Dovourer, and depict man as 
originally pure and .sinless, uml the Evil 
One as a rebellious and degraded minister 
of God. ^ 

Dew.— Willsford tells us : ** Mettals in 
general, against much wot or rainy 
weather, will seem to have a clew hang 
upon them, and be much apter to sully or 
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foul any thing that is rubbed with the 
metal; as you may see in pewter dashes 
against rain, as if they di<l sweat, leaving 
a .smutcdi upon the table cloaths : with this 
Pliny concludes as a signo of tempests ap- 

Xnoaching Sti)iie.s agunist ram 

will have a dew liang upon them : but the 
sweating of stones is from .several causes, 
and .soni(dime.s is a sign of mucli drought. 

I Gla.sse.s of all sorts will Imve a dew upon 
them ill moi.st. weather: Glas.se windows 
will al.so shew a frost, by turning the air 
that touclies them into water, and tlion 
congealing of it.” Nahire's tSeerrts, p. 
138. ’rin.s dopond.s, of coiir.se, on the dif- 
ference between the in torn a I and external 
temperature. At Hertford Assizes, d Car. 
T., the following testimony, which of 
course, merely roilecl.s the popular view 
of the subject, was taken by Sir John May- 
nard, Serjeant at Law, from tfio dopo.si- 
tioii of the minister of the parish wliere a 
murder wa.s coirimitted : ‘‘That the body 
being taken out of tfio grave thiity days 
after the party’s death, and lying on tlie 
gra.ss, and the four defendants (su.speided 
of murdering her) bcung reijuired, oacii of 
them touched llio dead body, wliereupon 
the brow of the dead, which before was of 
a livid and carrion colour, began to bavw 
a dew, or gentle .sweat, ari.se on it, •vhicJi 
encreasoil by degn'e.s, till the .sweat ran 
down in drops on tfie face, the brow turned 
to a fresh and lively colour; ami the de- 
ceased opened one of lier eyiss, and s^ut it 
again throe .several times: she likowi.se 
iliiij.st out the ring or marriage linger 
throe times, and pulled it in again, and 
the finger dropt blood on tlie grass.” 1'ho 
minister of the next pari.sli, wiio also was 
present, being sworn, gave evidence ex- 
actly as above. Gcnflcman's'i Miujazine, 
1731. Compare Mo}j~Day. 

Dice.- In the Municipal Records of 
Hie City of London v\o Jirst become aware 
of the employment of dice by re a. son of 
abu.so.s in connootiori with tfie introduction 
of them under 1311 for the purpose of 
cheating. Unsu.spocting persons were even, 
then enticed into taverns by well-dressed 
.sharpers, and robbed in this way. Other 
notice.s, where false dice occur, may bo 
found under 1334 and 1370, where tallies 
or backgammon is mentioned a.s a .sor’oiul 
amusement and medium of deceit. Riley’s 
Memorials, 1808, pp. 80, 193, 39o. In tlie 
account of the entertainment givon to 
Richard, son of the Rlack Prim^e, 
in 1337, the mummers .sliewed by a 
pair of dice their desire to play 
witli the young Prince. Plazlitt’s 
Warton, 1871, iii., 161. Sir T. Elyot, in 
his “Governor,” 1531, lias .some remarks 
on this subject, which, as illu.sirating the 
.state of feeling in Henry VI H .’s time, may 
be wortli a place here: “I suppose there 
is not a more playue figure of idlenesse. 
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then playing at dice. For besides, that 
therin is no inaner of exercise of the body 
or ininde, they which play thereat, must 
seeme to liane no portion of witte or ciin- 
iiyng, if they will be called fayre players, 
or in sonic company auoyde the stabbe of 
a daggcjr, if tiiey bee taken with any craf- 
tie conueyanco.^^ In “ 'J’he Common Cries 
of London,” un early Flizabethan ballad 
by W. ^rurncr, there is a curious passage 
seeming to shew that the street-hawkers 
used sometimes to carry <lice in their poc- 
kets either for amusement, or for the pur- 
pose of practising on sonic inexperienced 
Cfustomer : 

‘‘Tlipe, cherry ripe! 

The (rostermoiiger cries ; 

Pippins lino or pears ! 

Another after iiies, 

With a basket on his liead, 

His living to advance, 

And in his purse a pair of dice, 

Kor to play at nuimchancc.” 

Comp, /.ojidon. Dr. Wilde loft a snm of 
money by will, the interest of wliich was 
to be invested in tlio purchase of Bibles, 
which w-ere to ho tossed for every year at 
the Communion-talile at the parish church 
at St. Jves, in Hunl ingdonshirc, by six 
boys and six girls, being parishioners. The 
operation now takes place in the vestry. 
Jonson seems lo have informed Druni- 
niond of Ifawthorndcn i7i 1019. that at 
Christmas .('he, when Queen Klizabetli 
w'ould play at dice, there were special ones 
provided for lier, so that her highness 
might always win. Massoii\s Drummond, 
1873, p. 94. Compare Cards. 

Dick o’ Tuesday.— Seo Will o' the 
Wisp. 

Diet or Debates (The). - A social 
;ame at cards, played with a pack of ‘24. 
Twelve of tlio cards have costume figures. 
The inscriptions are in h’rench, German, 
and English. The set before me appears 
to belong to 1830 or thereabouts. 

Dish Fair.— Drake fells us fhat ” A 
Fair is always kept in Mickle Gate (York) 
on St. Luke's Day, for all sorts of small 
wares, it is commonly called Dish Fair, 
from the great quantity of w’ooden dishes, 
ladles, A"c., brought to it. There is an old 
custom used at this fair of bearing a 
wooden ladle in a sling on tw'o stangs about 
it, carried by four sturdy labourers, and 
each labourer was formerly supported by 
another. This, without doubt, is a ridi- 
cule on the meanness of the wares brought 
to this fair, small benefit accruing to the 
labourers at it. Held by Charter Jan. 25, 
an. Reg. Rogis, Hen. vii. 17.” Ebora- 
cum, p. 219. 

Distaff’s (St.) or Rock Day.— 

(January 7). So this day is jocularly 
termed by Herrick in his 11 €spe rides. 




! 1648, and by Henry Bold, in his Wit a 
if.portiruj, 1(557, in some lines copied from 
tfie earlier writer. 

Divinations. Divin;jLtioiji? differ 

from omens in this, that thf Tfflien is an 
indication of something that is to come 
to pass, which happens to a person, as it 
were by accident, w ithout his seeking for 
it : whereas divination is the obtaiTii7ig of 
the knowledge of something future by 
some endeavour of his ow-n, or means 
which he }ii77i.se!f designedly makes 7ise of 
for that end. There were among the an- 
cients tliviTiatioMs by water, fire, earth, 
air; by the flight of birds, by lots, by 
di earns, by the wind, &c. Ganle enume- 
rates as follow^s the several species of divi- 
jiation : “ Slaieoniancy, or divining by 
the elements; aei'oinanc.y, or divining by 
the ayr; pyromancy, by liie ; hydromancy. , 
by water ; geoinancy, by oartli ; theoiMV.Uy, 
pretending to divine by the revelation of 
the spii'it, and by the Soi iptures or w^ord of 
God ; dsemonoinancy, by the suggestions of 
evill daemons, or devils; idoloniancy, by 
idolls, images, figures ; psychom.ancy, by 
men's souls, a (feet ions, w ills, religious or 
i77orall disposil io7is ; antinopomancy, by 
fho entrails of nten, wnnuen, and children ; 

I th.oriomancy, by beasts ; ornithomancy, by 
I hi7’ds; ichf.yomancy, by fishes; botano- 
I mancy, by herbs; lithomancy, by stones; 
i cloromancy, by lotts ; orniromancy, by 
d7’eams; onoinatomancy, by names; arith- 
7nancv, by numbers; logarithmancy, by 
logarithnies ; stornomancy, from tlie breast 
to the belly; gast7’omancy, by the sound of 
or signs upon the belly ; ompbalomancy, 
by the navel ; chi roiiiancy, b,> the hands; 
pedomancy, by the feet ; onychoma7icy. by 
the nayles; cephalonomancy, by brayfing 
of an asses head; tuphra7r7aiicy," by ashes; 
capnornancy, by smoak ; livanomancy, by 
burning of frankinceiKie ; carromancy, by 
iTielting of wax; lecanomancy, by a basin 
of water; catoxtromanoy, by looking 
glasses; cha7toma77cy, by wTiting in pa- 
pers” (this is retained in chusing valen- 
tines, t^c.) ; “ macharomancy, by knives 
or sw’ords ; cliristalloniaiicy, by glasses ; 
dactylomancy, by rings ; coseinomancy, 
by sieves; axinomancy, by sawes; cat- 
tabomancy, by vessels of brasse or other 
metall ; roadomancy, by starres ; spat- 
alqmancy, by skin.s, bones, excrements; 
sciomancy, by shadows; astragalomaiicy, 
by dice; oinomancy, by wine; syco- 
maiicy, by figgs ; typomancy, by the 
coagulation of cheese; alphitomancy, 
by meal, flower, or branne ; critomancy, 
by grain or corn ; alectomancy, by 
cocks or pullen ; gyromancy, by 
rohnds or circles; lampadomancy, by 
candles and lamps ; and in one word for 
all, nagomancy or necroinancy, by in- 
specting, consulting, and divining by* with 
or from the dead. 
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Borlaso says that the Druids be- 
sides the ominous appearance of the 
entrails, had several ways of divii.- 
ing. They divined by augury, that is, 
from the observations they made on the 
voices, eating, mirth or sadness^, 

health or sickness of birds. of 
CornwoUy p. 133. A later writer tells us 
that Boadicea or Bondueii is saitl to have 
taken an omen wdtli a hare, and that on 
that account this animal was eschewed as 
an article of food — a fact mentioned by 
Caesar in his Commcniaric^. But ho pro- 
ceeds to mention that the hare was 
not eaten by the Cymry in ' the 
tenth century, and w’as regarded as 
worthless, insomuch, that in the laws 
of Hoel Dda it was not protected as 
the goose was, by any fine; and there was 
a notion imleed that it changed its sox 
from year to year, becoming alternately a 
li’uiu 'aful a female. .Soles on Ancient 
Britniny by W. Banios, 1858, p, 5. In 
Caxton’s “ Description of Knghind/* "wc 
read: “lb semolh of these men a grete 
wonder that in a boon of a woihers ryght 
sholdor wliari the lleshe is soilen awaye and 
not rostod, they knowo what have be done, 
is done, and shall be done, as it were by 
spyryto of prophccye and a wonderful 
crafle. 'J’liey telle Avhat is done in ferre 
conntres, tokoncs of peas or of warre. the 
state of tlio royaino, sleynge of men, and 
sponsebreclie, such tliynges Iheye declare 
cortayno of tokemes a ml sygnes that 
is in snclio a shohler bone.^* Drayton 
mentions : 

“ A dinination slrango the Dulch-made- 
Knglish hauo 

Appropriate to that place (as thongh 
some power it gaue) 

By th^ .shoulder of a ram from off the 
right side par'd 

AVhich vsuallie they boilo, the spado- 
boa no being bar'd, • 

Which when the wizard takes, and 
gazes there-vpori. 

Things long to come fore sliowes, as 
things done long agon." 

Ho alludes to a colony of Flemings in 
Pembrokeshire. Polyolhion, Song v.. p. 
81, 84-5. AVe are referred to Oiraldus 
Csimbrensis, cap. 11. Selden writes 
hereupon : “ Under Hen. TL, one William 
Mangunel, a gentleman of those parts, 
finding, by his skill of prediction, that his 
wife had played false with him, and con- 
ceiued by nis own nephew, formally dresses 
the shoulder-bone of one of his own 
rammes ; and, sitting at dinner, (pretend- 
ing it to bo taken out of his neighbours’ 
fioeke), refjuests his wife (equalling hiimin 
those divinations) to giue her judg- 
ment ; she curiously observes, and at 
last with great laughter ca.sts it 
from her; the gentleman importun- ! 
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ing her reason of so vehement an affection, 
receiues answer of her, that bis 
wife, out of whose llocko that ram was 
taken, had by incestuous copulation with 
her husband's nephew fraugbted herself 
with a yong one. Lay all together, and 
iuge, gentlewomen, tlie soqut3le of this 
cross accident. But wiiy she could nob as 
well diiiino of wliose llocke it was, as the 
other .secret, when J haue more skill in 
osteomantie, i will tell you." Pennant 
gives an account of this .sort of divination 
a.s msed in Scotland and there (;allod sleina- 
nachd, or reading the spoal bone, or the 
blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton, well 
scraped (Mr. Shaw says picked ; no iron 
must touch it). When Lord Loudon, ho 
say.s, was obliged to retreat before the re- 
bels to tlie Isle of Skie, a common soldier, 
on the very moment the battle of Culloden 
was decided, proclaimed the victory at 
that distance, pretending to have discov- 
ered the event by lotjking through the 
bone. “Tour in Scotland," 17()9, p. 155. 
See also his “Tour to the IL'brides," p. 
282, for another instance of the use of tno 
speal hone. I'lie word sjieal is t?vidently 
derived from the h'rencli espavle, humerus, 

Han way gives us to umlerstaiul, tluit in 
Por.sia., too, they have a kind of divination 
by the bone of a .sheep. TivvdSy i., 177, 
Owen, ill his “ Welch Dictiofiary," voce 
Oyniver, mentions “ A play in which the 
youth of both sexes seek for an even-leaved 
sprig of the a.sJi : and the first of either 
sex that finds one, calls out (vyniver, and 
i.s answered by the first of tlie other that 
succeeds ; and these two, if the omen fails 
not, are to be joined in wedlock." Divina- 
tion by aiTow.s is ancient, according to 
Gibbon, and famous in the Fast. />. and 
F,y 4^, ed. x., 345. Brooke, in hi.s “Ghost 
of llichard tho Third," 1014, figures the 
king in his youth endeavouring by one of 
the ancient forms of divination to ascer- 
tain hi.s destiny. The pevem is, in imita- 
tion of the “Mirror for Magistrates," 
written in tho first x)erson : 

“ Then at the slaughter-house, wdth 

hungry sight, 

Vpon slaiiiG beast. s my .sonsuall part did 
feedo ; 

And (that wliich goutlor natures might 
affright) 

I search'd their entrayles, as in them to 
reado 

(Like th’ ancient bard.s) what fate 
should thouco betide." 

Lilly the a.strologer rnatle, it should seem 
by the desire of Charles 1. an experiment, 
to know in what quarter of tho nation the 
King might be most safe, after ho should 
have effected his escape, and not bo dis- 
covered until ho himself pleased. Madame 
Whorewood was deputed to receive Lilly’s 
judgment. He seems to have had high 
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fees, for he owns he got on this occasion 
twenty pieces of gold. It seems to have 
been believed that there was some divina- 
tion, or other supernatural niodinm, by 
W'hich the robbers of orchards might be de- 
tected, for in ‘‘Cataplus, a Mock Poem,” 
1072, the writer says of the Sibyl : 

Thou canst in onihard lay a charm 

To catcii base felon by the arm.” 

Randolph, in hivS Ainyntas,” 1038, makes I 
fairies declare a ijartiality for apples ] 
stolon from orchards in the night : j 

Jocnstiis. What divine noise fraught 
with immortal harmony 

Salutes my carsf^ 

BromLK.'S. Why this immortal liarmony 

Rather salutes your orchard ; these 
young rascals. 

Those pesood shellors do so cheat my 
master, ; 

AVo cannot have an apple in the orchard, ! 

Rut st raight, some fairy longs for *t.” ! 


I Anglo-Saxons and Danes embraced the 
Christian religion, the clergy were com- 
1 mnnded by the canons to preach very fre- 
! quently against diviners, sorcerers, augu- 
ries, omens, charms, incantations, taiid all 
the filtli of the wicked and (h/tai^es of the 
Gentiles.” Hist, of Or, BriMHf ii., 550, 
4^, ed. He cites Johnson’s EccL Canons, 
A.D. 747, c. 3. 

DivininK Rod. — Not only the Chal- 
deans used rods for divination, but almost 
every nation, which hfis pretended to that 
.science, lias practised the same method. 
Herodotus inontions it as a custom of the 
Scythians, Ammianns Marcelliiius. of a 
tribe of that nation, tho Alani, ana Taci- 
tus of the old Germans. Bartholinus, p. 
()7(>. Divination by the rod or wand is 
mentioned in tlie prophecy of Ezekiel. 
Hosea, too, reproaches the .lows as being 
infected with tlio like superstition : ” My„ 
people ask counsoi at their stocks j"* njd 
their staff declareth unto tbom.” Wo read 
in the GenUtiman^^i Maoazive for Novem- 


Of course, however, in this particular case, 
the fairies are counterfeit, like those in 
the ” Merry Wives of Windsor ” : while in 
the story iii A C. Mct}/ Talys, 152(), folio v. , 
the depredators are mistaken for evil ' 
spirits. Charms or spells for divining pur- ^ 
po.ses are. or not. very long ago at least 
were, rnaJo by our peasantry in various ^ 
districts from ( he blades of the oat , wdieat, i 
and even, according to Miss Raker, of the i 
reed, (’ll are desiTibes the STioeial uses of ; 
these in his Shf'phr^ryVs Cnlrndar. Jt is ' 
still a cfunmon ainusemont ivith girls to ! 
ascertain, as they pretend, whom they are j 
going to marry, to take some description 
of grass, and to count the spiral fronds, 
saying ; 

Tinker, 

I'ailor, 

Soldier, 

Sailor, 

Ricli man, 

Poor man, 

Reggar man. 

Thief, 

till they conio to the end of them, and it j 
is supposed to be the last frond, wfiich de- 
cides it. 

” Tu ne qufesicris scire nefas quern mihi, 
quern tibi 

Fincm Di dedorint, Leucorioc : nec 
Habyhmio.s 

Tentaris innucros.” 

Hor. Corm. lib. i. Od. ii. 

Diviner.-- John of Salisbury enume- 
rates no fewer than thirteen ‘^different 
kinds of diviners or fortune tellers, who 
(in his time) pretended to foretell future 
events, some by one means and some by 
another. J)f Niuiis Cnrialium, lib. i., 
c. 12. Henry tells us that, “after the i 


her, 1751 : “So early as Agricola the divi- 
ning rod iva.s in much request, and has 
obtained groat credit for its discovering 
where to dig for metals and .springs of 
water ; for some years past its reputation 
has been on the decline, but lately it has 
been revived with groat success by an in- 
genious gentleman who from numerous ex- 
perimcnt.s hath good reason to believe its 
olfocts (o ho more than imagination. He 
says that hazel and wdllow' rods, ho has by 
experience found, will actually answer 
with all persons in a good state of health, 
if they are u.sed with moderation and at 
some distance of time, and after meals, 
when the operator i.s in good spirits. The 
hazel, willow, and elm are all attracted 
by spring.s 01 ivator : some per.sons have 
the virtue intermittently ; the rofl in their 
! hands w ill attract one half hour, and repel 
i tho next. ^The rixl is attracUxl by all 
luetahs, coai.s, amber, and lime .stone, but 
with dilforent degrees of si rengtli. The best 
rods are tho.so from the hazel or nut tree, 
as they are pliant and tough, and cut in 
the winter months. A shoot that termi- 
nates equally forked is to be preferred, 
about two feet and a half long; but as 
such a forked rod is rarely to be met with, 
tw'o single ones, of a length and size, may 
be tied together with thread, and will an- 
swer as well as the other.” It has been 
alleged that “ the experiment of a hazel’s 
tendency to a vein of lead ore is limited to 
St. John Raptist’s Eve, and that with an 
hazel of that same year's grmvth.” A the- 
nian Oracle, Suppl., 234. Gay describes 
some other rustic methods of divination 
with hazel nuts, and he mentions two other 
kinds by the laay-fly and by apple-parings. 
Pennant mentions that this was still em- 
ployed and credited within his memory, 
and was supposed, by having a sympathy 
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with the hidcleii ore, to supersede the 
necessity for ordinary nietliods of search- 
ing. The instruiiient used by a foreii n 
advontui'er in the writer’s nciglibourhood 
is described by hijn ns being no more than a 
rod forked at one end, wliicfh had been 
•cut in a planetary liour, on Sat- 
urn’s day and hour, hecauso Saturn 
w’as tlie signitieator of lead. Jupiter, 
Venus, Sol, and Mercury, also partici- 
pated in the operation ac'oording to their 
ropnted several attributes and powers. 
Tours ill Wales, 1810, i., 75. 

‘‘ Vlraula diviiia. 

Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod, 
Gat herd with vows and sacrifice, 

And (borne about) will stTangoly nod 
To liidden treasure where it lies; 

Mankind is (sure) that rod divine. 

For to tlio wealthiest (evej-) they iii- 
^cline.’’ 

Sheppard’s Epiijr. 1G51, p. 141. I find the 
following account from Thoopliylact on the 
subject of rabdomauf.eia or rod divina- 
tion : “ They set up two stalls ; arid having 
whis])ored some vei’sos and incantatioMS, 
the stall's fell by the operation of chenions. 
'^I'hen they considered which way each of 
theni fell, forward, backward, to the riglit 
or loft hand, and agreoahly gave responses, 
having inatie use of tlie fall of their stalls 
for their signs.” lU IVs IIS. IHxnmrse on 
Wit(dinaff. 1705, p. 41. (n Cainerarius 
we I’ead : “No man can toll why forked 
sticks of ha/ill (rather than sticks of other 
treo.s growing upon the very same places) 
are fit to shew the places whore the veincs 
of gold and silver are, tho sticke bending 
itselfo in the places, at tho hot tome, where 
the same veincs are.” Living JJhrarle, 
1(321, p. 283. In the “ Gentlojiian’s Maga- 
zine ” for Febniaiy, 1752, it is observed: 
“M. Li 11 Hums, when lie was upon Iris voy* 
age to Scania, hea ring liis secif^tary highly 
extol tho vii’tne.s of Ids diviniiig wand, and 
willing to convince him of its insufficiency, 
ami for that purpose concealed a purse of 
one hundred dueats riiuler a raiuincuhis, 
which gi'ew by itself in a meadow,^ and bid 
the Secretary fintl it if lie could. ITie waud 
discovered nothing, and M. Liniueiis’ 
mark was soon trampled down by the com- 
pany Avho were present ; so that when M. 
Linmeus wont to finisli the experiment by 
fetching the gold himself, he Avas utterly at 
a loss where to seek it, Tlio man Avith 
the Avand assisted him, and ho pronounced 
that it could not lie tho way they Avere 
going, but quite tlio contrary : so pursued 
the direction of his Avand, and actually 
dug out tho gold. M. Liniumis adds, that 
such another experiment Avould bo sufiici- 
ent to make a proselyte of him.” The 
notion, still prevalent in the North and 
4>ther mining districts of England, of tho 


hazel’s tendency to a vein of lead ore, seam 
or stratum of coal, <fec., seems to be a 
vestige of this rod diviiiatiou. The rir- 
qvla divina, or harulus divinatorius, is a 
forked branch in the form of a Y, cut off 
an hazel or apple-stick of tAvelve months’ 
growth by means Avhereof people have pre- 
tended to discover .mines or springs, &e., 
under ground. The method of using it 
is this: tho person who bears it, Avalking 
Aory sluAvly over tho places where 
ho suspects mines or spring may 
be, the olfluvia exhaling from the metals, 
or vapour from the water impregnating 
the wood, makes it dip or incline, Avhicli 
is the sign of a di.scovery. The manner 
Avas, to hold tho rod Avitli both hands hori- 
zontally, and to go along tho tract of laud 
Avhero the lode aa as suppo.sed to lie, until 
tho rod bout of itself, Avhich at once indi- 
catfxl tlio prosenco of the de.sired metal. 
Such an experiment is known to have 
been made, in poi'fect good faith, not 
many yeans .since. Mr. IJaring-Gould 
stated in IBtU) tliat it Avas still employed 
ill Wiltshire (and on the Continent) for 
thi.s nurpose. See Vallemont “Physique 
Occulte, on Traite do la Baguetto Divina- 
toiro ; et de .son utilite pour la decouverto 
des sources do I’eau do rivieres, de IVesors 
cachoz, Ac.” 1()93. .Vl.so Lilly’s “History 
of his Life and Timg.s,” p. 32, for a curious 
oxporiinent (Avhich he confesses hoAvevor to 
have failed in) to discover hidden treUiSure 
by tho hazel rod. As regards tho dis- 
covery of spriiig.s underground by this pro- 
ce.ss, the belief in it is said still to have 
survived in Normandy in 1874. I’amr de 
I ire, of Jean le lloux, by Muirhead, 1875, 
p. xvi. 

With the divining rwl .seems connected a 
Insus naiiirai of ash tree bough, re.sombling 
\\\Q lit at of the Roman augurs and the 
Oliri.stiaii pa.storal staff, which still obtains 
a place, if not on tlii.s account I know not 
Avhy, in the catalogue of popular supersti- 
tions. hi the last century Brand himself 
saAv one of the.se, Avhich lie thought ex- 
tremely beautiful and curious, in tlie house 
of an old woman at Beer Alston, in Dovon- 
sliire, of Avliom he Avould most gladly have 
purcha.sed it; but she declined parting 
with it on any account, thinking it would 
bo unluckv to do so. Gostling has some ob- 
servations on thi.s subject. He thinks the 
litvus or staff Avitli tho crook at one end, 
which the augurs of old carried as badges 
of their profession and instruments in the 
superstitious exerci.so of it, Avas not made 
of metal, hut of tho subs! anco aboA^e men- 
tioned. Whether, says he, to call it a 
work of art or nature may be doubted : 
some were probably of the former kind : 
others Hogarth, in his “ Analysis of 
Beauty,” calls Insvs naturev, found in 
plants of different sorts, and in one of tho 
plates to tliat Avork gives a specimen of a 
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very elegant one, a branch of ash. I should 
rather, continues he, stylo it a distemper 
or distortion of nature; for it seems the 
effect of a wound by some insect which, 
piercing to the heart of the plant with its 
proboscis, poisons that, while the bark re- 
mains uninjured, and proceeds in its 
growth, but formed into various stripes, 
flatness and curves, for want of the sup- 
port which Nature designed it. The beauty 
some of these arrive at might well conse- 
crate them to the mvstorious fopperies of 
hoathonisiu, and their rarity occasion 
imitation of them by art. Tho pastoral 
staff of the Ohurcli of Rome .seems to liave 
been formed from the vegetable iitui, 
though the general idea is, 1 know, that it 
is an imitation of the shepherd\s crook. 
The engravings given in tho ‘‘ Antiquarian 
Repertory ” are of carved branches of tho 
ash. Aniiq, lie.pert., 1807, ii., 101. 
Moresin, in his “ Papatus,” u. 120, 
says: “Pedum Kpi.scopalo est Lliui Au- 
gur um, de quo Livius, ij* 

Divisions of TIme.-The day, 
civil and political, has been divided into 
thirteen parts. The after-midnight and 
the dead of the night are the most solemn 
of them all, and liavo therefore, it sliould 
seem, boon appropriated by ancient super- 
stition to the walking of spirits. 1. After 
midnight. 2. Cock-crow. 3. Tho space 
between tho first cock-crow and break of 
day, 4. The dawui of the morning. 5. 
Morning, 0. Noon. 7. Afternoon. 8. 
Sunset. 9. Twilight. 10. Evening. 11. 
Candle-time, 12. Ped-time. 13. Tho 
dead of the niglit. The Church of Romo, 
according to Durandu.s De Nochtrnis, 
made four nocturnal vigils: tho contici- 
iiium, gallicinium or cock-crow, intempes- 
tuni, and aiitelucinum. There is a curious 
discourse on thi.s subject in Peck’s “ De- 
siderata Guriosa,” vol. i, p. 223, et $cq. 
The distribution of the day into two equal 
terms of twelve hours ante and post mcri' 
diem was in early times only partially ob- 
served. Hazlitt’s Venetian 1900, 

ii., 607. 

Dog". — An opinion prevails that the 
howling of a dog by night in a neiglibour- 
hood i.s a presage"^of death to any that 
are sick in it. Keuchonii Crepundia, 
113. Dogs have been known to .stand and 
howl over the bodies of their masters, w’hon 
they have been murdered, or died an acci- 
dental or sudden death : taking such note 
of w'hat is past, is an instance of great sen- 
eibility in this faithful animal, without 
supposing that it has in tlic smallest .de- 
gree any prescience of the future. Keu- 
chonius adds, that when dogs rolled them- 
selves in tho dust, it was a sign of wind: 
which is also montioned by Ganle and 
Willsford in their often-quoted works. The 
latter observes : “ Dogs tumbling and w'al- 


lowing thomsGlve.s much and often upon 
the earth, if their guts rumble and stink 
very much, are sign.s of rain or wind for 
Certain.” Shakespear, in Henry VI., part 
iii., act V. sc. 6, ranks this among/imeiis : 

“ The owl sliriek’d at thy b^rtK — an evil 
sign ! 

The night-crow cry^d, aboding luckless 
time ; 

Dogs howl’d, and hideou.s tempest shook 
down trees.” 

Homo speaks of this portent as a sign of 
death; which, adds Alexander Ross, is 
“ plaiiie by histone and experience.” De- 
monoloijie, 1650, p. 60. Grose .substanti- 
ates this view, anil indeed the superstition 
is still a common one among all 
classes of people. Tho following passage is 
cited in Poole’s Eiujlish rarnassiis, 1657, 
V. Omens ; 

“ The air that night w as fill’d witn dis- 
mal groan. s, 

And people oft aw'aked with tho howls 

Of wolves and fatal dogs.” 

“Julius Obsequens shew'eth ” (says Alex- 
ander HossJ that there wa.s an ‘‘extraor- 
dinary howling of dog.s before tho sedition 
in Rome, about the dictatorship of Pom- 
poy : lie .sheweth also, (c. 127) that before 
the civil w\ars between Augu.stus find Aii- 
tonius, among many otlier prodigies, there 
was great ho wiling of dogs near the house 
of Lepidus tho Pontifice. Camerarins tells 
us that some Germ, an princes have certain 
lokens and peculiar presages of their 
deaths, amongst others are the howling of 
dogs. CapitoliTui.s tells u.s that the dogs 
by their howling presaged the death of 
MaximiTiiis. Paiisanias (in Messe) relates 
that before tho destruction of the Ales.se- 
iiians, the dog.s brake out into a more 
fierce howling than ordinary; ami 
wo read in Einceliu.s that in the year 
1553, .some w'ceks before tlio ov'oi'throw 
of tlie 8a.xon.s, tho dogs in Mysina 
flocked together, and used .strange howd- 
ings in the woixls and fields. The 
like howding is observed by Virgil, presag- 
ing the Roman calamities in tTie Pharsa- 
liclc War. So Statius and Lucan to tho 
.same purpose.” Defoe clearly leant to 
this belief, “ unaccountable as it might 
.seem,” in cjises, of course, where the howd- 
ing w’as .spontaneous. Mem. of Duncan 
Camphely 1732, p. 70. Homer, in the 
“ Odyssey,” makes the dogs of Eumaius re- 
cognize Minerva, while the goddess re- 
mains invisible to Telemuchus. I scarcely 
know if Douce thought that tlii,s was an 
eiddence that the ancients credited the^ 
animal with tho faculty of seeing ghosts: 
bub- the heathen divinities were endowed 
with the power of manifesting thomselvea 
to any particular person in a company, 
without being seen by the others. In the 
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Treasury of St. Denis they are said to 
preserve the silver keys of the saint, which 
by being laid on the face of the patieitfi. 
cure the bite of a mad dog. Le,s liarcuz 
qui SH ^oijcrd duiUH V E<jU^c Royale de <S'. 
Penis y 1749,^. 4. 

Dos'-Whrpper. — See Et. TAikPs 
Pay, 

Dole.— Tlio giving of a dole, and the 
inviting of the poor on this occasion, are 
synonymous ieriiis. Tliore are some strong 
figurative expressions on this subject in 
St, Ambrose’s Funoral Oration on Satynis, 
cited by Durandus. Speaking of those 
who nioiirncd on the occasion, he sayS: — 
“ The poor also shod their tears; precious 
and fruitful tours, that waslied away the 
sins of the deceased. 'They let fall floods 
of redeeming tears.” From such passages 
as the above in the first Christian writers, 
jlitorally UMderst(>od, the llomariists may 
fia^o flerivod their superstitious doctrine 
of praying for the dead. “ Proterca con- 
vocabantur et invitabaatur necdum Sacer- 
dotes et Keligiosi, sod et ogeni pauperes.” 
Purandus. Had Pope an eye to this in 
ordering by will poor men to support his 
pall? Doles wore used at funerals, as wo 
learn from 8t, Chrysostom, to procure rest 
to the soul of the deceased, that he might 
find Ins judge propitious. Uomilia in 
Mattlu’i cap, 9. 

Jn “Dives and Pauper,” 1493, wo read: 
** Dives. AVhat seyst thou of them that 
wole no solemnyto have in their bnryinge, 
but be putt in ertlio nnoii, and that that 
shulde bo spent abouto the buriyrig they 
bydde timt it shulde be yoven to the pore 
folke blynde and lame? — Tauyer, Comonly 
in such privo buriynges bene fnl smalfo 
doles and lytel almes yovon, and in solcmne 
buriynges been grete doles and mocho 
almesse yoven, for mocho pore people come 
than no to seko almesse. But whanne it 
is done privoly, fewe wytte yievof, ami 
few'e come to axe almesse ! for they wote 
nat whanne ne where, ne whom they shnldo 
axe it. And therefore 1 levo sikcriy that 
sumnie fals exec*uio\ires that wokle kepe. 
all to themself biganne lirste this errour 
and this foylo, that wolderi make themself 
riche with (led mennys godes, and nat dele 
to the pore after dedes wylle, as nowc all 
false executoures use by customc.” By 
the will of William de Montacute, Karl of 
Salisbury (1397), he directs “ that twenty- 
five shillings should be daily distribufed 
among three hundred iJoor people from the 
time of his death to the arrival of his body 
at the Conventual Cliurch of Bustle- 
ham [BiivStloton] in which it was to 
be deposited.” Warner^s Ifmnpshirey 
11, 73. ^ Strutt tells us that §ir 

Robort Knolles, in the eighth year of 
Henry IV. died at his Manor in Norfolk, 
and his dead body was brought in a litter 
to London with great pouip, and much 


torch-light, and it was buried in the White 
Friars Church, “ where w'as done for him a 
solemn obseouio, wdth a great feasto and 
lyberal dole to the pooro.” This custom, 
says Strutt, of giving a fnnei’al feast to the 
cliief mourners, was universally practised 
all over the kingdom, as well as giving 
alms to the poor, in proportion to the 
quality and finances of the deceased. 
Sfanners and Customs, ii., 109, Nichols, 
speaking of Statliorn in Framland Hun- 
dred, sayKS : “ In 1790, there were 432 in- 
habitants ; the iinmbor taken by the last 
person who carried about bread, which 
w’as given for dole at a funeral ; a custom 
formerly common throughout this part 
of Knghind, though now fallen much 
into disuse. The practico was some- 
times to bequeath it by will ; but, 
wdiethor so sjieciiietl or not, the cere- 
mony was seldom omitlcd. On such 
ocirasions a small loaf w^as sent to 
every person, wdtliout anv distinction of 
age or circumstances, aiui not to receive 
it was a mark of particular disrespect.” 
jA*.icestershirc, yi)\. ii., part j., p. 357. Ly- 
sons’s Env.y iii., 311. Pennant says : • 
“Offerings at funerals are kept up here 
(Vyiuteford), and f believe, in all the 
Welsh Churches.’’ Ifist. of Wh iteford. p, 
99. The same writer observes: “ In North 
\yalos, pence and half-pence (in lieu of 
little rolls of bread) wliicli were hereto- 
fore, and by some still are, give?! on these 
occasions, are now distributed to the poor, 
who flock in groat numbers to tlio house of 
the dead before the coipse is brought out. 
When the corp.so is brought out of ibo 
house, layd upon the bier and covered, be- 
fore ii be taken up, the next of kin to the 
deceased, w'idow^ mother, daughter, or 
cousin (never done by a man), gives over 
the corps to one of t he poorc'sl, iieiglibourH 
throe 2d. or four 3d. white loaves of bread, 
or a cheese wdth a piece of money stuck in 
it, and then a now w'ooden cup of drink, 
which some will i-equirc the poor person 
who receives it immediately to drink a 
littlo of. When this is done," the minister, 
if present, says the Lord’s Prayer, and 
then tlioy .set forward for church. The 
things mentioned aboA'o a.s given to a poor 
body, are brought upon a largo dish, over 
tbo (X)ri)se, and the poor body returns 
thanks for them, and bles.ses G(k 1 for the 
happines.s of his friend and neighbour de- 
cea.sed.” Compare Sin-Eater and Ditch- 
field, chap.lH. In the IStb century, it ap- 
pears that at Gla.sgovv large donations at 
funerals were made to the poor, “ w^hich 
are never less than £5, and never exceeded 
ten guineas, in wdiich case the bells of the 
city are lolled.” Stat. Acc. of Scotland, 
V. 523. Jt wms formerly cnstoinary for a 
sum of money to bo given to certain per- 
sons or in.stitutions, with w’hom or which 
the decoa.sed had been connected. This 
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in wood-stealing, to whi(?h she was some- 
what addicted. liumpskire^ 1793, ii., 241. 


usage is illustrated by a docinneiit inserted 
among t he Egerton Papers,^/ being the 

Tnoinorarida relating to the \yill of one of 
the Rokoby family, who died in ICOO. 
Among the items are gifts of sums of 
money to the priiicipals of Jnncoln’s Inn, 
FurnivaFs Jnn, and Thavis* Inn, for drink 
to be supplied to the members of those 
societies in honour of tlio occasion. This 
cUiStorn of funej al libations is still not un- 
common ill the country. By his will made i 
in l()3y, Francis Pyniier, or Bury St. Ed- ! 
munds, directed that out of certain rents ! 
and revenues accruing from his property, 
from and after tlio Michaelmas following 
his decease, forty poor parishioners of St. 
Mary’s, Bury, should, on coming to the 
■church, be entitled to a twopenny wheaten 
loaf on the last Friday in every month 
throughout the year, for over. See a curi- 
ous account of doles in Ducarel’s Tour 
throrigh I^onaamhj. 

Dolemoors. -Collinson says: “In 

the parishes of Congrosbury and Piixton. 
are two large pieces of common land called 
East and West Dolemoors, (from the 
Saxon dal, wliich signihe.s a sliaro or por- 
tion), which are divided into single acres, 
each bearing a p(!culiar and ditfereni mark 
^cut ill the turf, siich as a horn, four oxen 
and a' mare, two oxen and a mare, 
a nolo -axe, cross, tiung-fork, oven, 
duck’s -nest, hand- reel, and hare’s - 
tail. On tluj Saturday before Old-Midsum- 
nior, several proprietors of estates in the 
parishes of Congrosbury, Puxtoii, and 
Week St. Lawrence, or their tenants, as- 
semble on the commons, A number of 
apples are previously jirepared, marked in 
the same manner with the bofore-meii- 
tioTiod nores, which aie distrihutod by a 
young lad to each of the commoners from a 
bag or hat. At Mio close of the distribu- 
tion each jiersoji repairs to his allotment, 
as his aiipio directs him, and takes pose.s- 
sion for the ensiling year. An adjourn- 
ment then lakes place to the lioiuse of the 
overseer of Dolemoors (an ohicer annually 
elected from the tenants) wdiere four acres, 
reserved for the purposes of paying ex- 
penses, are lot by incii of candle," and the 
reruaindor of tlio day is spent in that 
sociability and hearty mirth so congenial 
to the soul of a Soinersetshiro yeoman.’’ 
>So?/ic/\sc/,s7/ // c, iii., 08(). 

Door-Drink.-- Hee Bi klling (Uist and 
SUrrup Cup. 

Dore, Mary.- Warner, mentioning 
Mary Dore, the “ parochial witch of Beau- 
lieu,” who died about 1750, says, “her 
spells wore cliiotly used for purposes of 
self-ext ricalioii in situations of <langer : 
and I Ivave conversed with a rustic whoso 
father had seen the old lady convert her- 
self more than once into the form of a 
hare or cat, Avlien likely lo be apprebeiided 


(iDoree. — Pennant informs us that 

Superstition hath made the Dorpo rival 
to tlie Hadock for the hono’ir ot having 
been the fish out of who.se mouth St. Peter 
took the tribute-money, leaving on its 
sides those iiicontestible proofs of the iden- 
tity of the fish, the marks of his finger 
and thumb.” ZooZof/i/, 1776, iii., 221. It 
is rather difficult at this time to determine 
on which part to decide the dispute; for 
the doree likewise asserts an origin of its 
spots of a similar nature, but of a much 
earlier date than the former. St. Chris- 
toiiher, in wading through an arm of the 
sea, having caught a fi.sh of this kind en 
passant, as an eternal memorial of the 
fact, left the imi^ression on its sides to be 
transmitted to all posterity. 

Dorrish. - ’rhe story of Iho Squir^ 
Dorrish, an ancient Devonsliire family, is 
related as follows : “ Returning homo late 
on a winter night after a corrsiderable con- 
sumption of brandy punch at the house of 
a nciglibouririg squire, he fell from his 
horse whore a brook, running at the foot 
of a hill on w hich stands the house of Dor- 
risfi, is crossed by a narrow bridge, and 
was kille<l. This was early in the 18th cen- 
tury. From that time to this his spirit 
has been gradually advamhrig up the hill 
toward the hou.se, at the rate of a “cock- 
stride ” in every moon. A bridge as nar- 
row and as sharp as the edge of a sword 
is provided for the unfortunate .squire?. 
Whenever he falls off (and it i.s supposed 
that this must occasionally haxipen), he is 
obliged to return to the stream where his 
life was cndeil, and to begin again. His 
present po.sition is therefore quite uncer- 
tain, but there is no doubt tliat ho will 
one day reach liis owu front door, and what 
may then happen no one can jiossibly fore- 
see. ’I’he .sharp .sword hero iinque.slionably 
represents tlie “brig of dread” of the 
northern l^ykewako : — 

‘Tins ae night, this ae night, 

Eveiio night and alle 
To brig of dread tlioii comes at last — 
And Christ receive thy .saw7o.’ ” 

Double Hand.- ^rayior the Water- 
poet, in his “ Great Eater of Kent,” 1630, 
says: “1 have known a great man very 
exi>ert on the Jew-e-harpe, a rich mer- 
chants wife a quicko gamester at Iri.sh (es- 
pecially w’hen she came to bearing of men) 
that she w'olde seldome mi.s.so entring. 
Monsieur le Ferr, a Frenchman, w^as the 
first inventor of the admirable game of 
double-hand, hot-cockles; and Gregorie 
Dawson, an Englishman, devised the un- 
matchable mystery of blindman buffe.” 

Doublets or Dublets.— See Tick- 
Tack. 

Doui^h. Dough or Dow is vulgarly 

I used in the North foi’ a little cake, though 
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it properly signifies a mass of flour tem- 
ered with water, salt and yeast, a"^d 
neaded fit for baiting. It is derived, i 
Junius tells us, from the Dutch Dc^„ 
which aoines from the Theostican ihihcn, 
to grow bigger, or rise, as the bakers 
term it. Tlii sailors call pudding dough, 
but pronounco it diitf. Du Cange says : 
“ Panis Natal itiusj cujiisinodi fieri solct 
in die Natalis Domini, ot pru^beri Doininis 
a prajdioruni conductoribus, in quibnsdam 
Provinciis, qui e\ farina dolicatiori, ovis 
et lacti conlici solont : Caiifurts appellant 
Picardi, quod in cuiieoruni varias species 
efforineutnr.’’ Gloss, v. Vaiiis IWitaUirhis. 
See also Ihro (Jloss, Suio-Goth, i., lOOt). 

Dougrh-Nut Day.- A name form- 
erly giv<»i to Shrove- 1'uosda.y by the chil- 
dren at Ihildoch, Herts, from small cakes 
fried in brass skillets over the fire with 
hog's lard. 

^ ww'ttro. • See Clurie. 

Dove. A correspondent of ‘‘Notes 
and Queries ” sent the following account 
in 18o7 to tlmt mis(H?llaMy. “ A month or 
two back, 11 family, on leaving one of the 
Channel Islands, pre.sented to a gardener 
(it is uncertain wliethor an inhabitant of 
ilio island or no) some pet doves, the c‘on- 
veyance of them to Kngland being likely 
to prove troublescmio. A few days after- 
wards the j]ian brought them hack, stating 
that ho was engaged to be married, and 
the possession of Hie birds miglit be (as he 
had been inforiiicd) a?i obstacle to the 
•course of true love i iinning smooth.’’ 'rhis 
was put in (he sliape of a. query, but no 
answer appeavetl. 2nd S., iv., 25, Doves 
were ft)niior!y threshed in some ])laces at 
Shrove-tido. 

Dovcrcourt, Rood of.--“Jn the 

same year of onr Lord, 1532, there was an 
Idoll named the Hoi»do of Dovercourt, 
whoreunto was much ami great re.sort of 
people. Lor at ( hat time there a great 
rumour blown abroad amongst the ignor- 
ant sort, that tlie power of tlie Idoll of 
Uovcrcoui f was so great that no man had 
power to .sliut tho dm rch doore. when^ lie 
stood, and therefore they let (he church 
dore, both night and day, continually 
.stand ox)en, for the more credit unto the 
blinde rumour." Lox’s Hook of MartyrSj 
ii. 302. He adds that four men, determin- 
ing to destroy it, travelled ten miles from 
Dedham, whore (hey resided, took away 
the rood, and burnt it, for which act. three 
•of them afl or wards suffered death. In 
Grim tlic Collier of Croydon (Ilazlittks 
J)odsley, viii., 308) Miles Lore.st says: 

“ Have you not heard, my lords, the 
wonurous (oats 

Of Holy Du nstan, Abbot of Canterburv? 

What miracles ho hath achieved of late; 

And how the rood of Dovercourt did 
speak, 

Coiifirmiug his opinion to be true? — " 


Dovercourt was the mother-churcli of Har- 
wich. 

Dover’s Games.— Sports held from 
time immemorial on the hill in the Cots- 
wolds, still known as Dover’s Hill. Robert 
Dover, calltYl (hiptain Dover, piomoted 
their revival, when they had growm inoi’e 
or loss obsolete, about. lo'Jti. in lG3l), a 
collection of xiomns by various W’riters 
appeared with a frontispiece representing 
Dover in a suit, wliich liad been given to 
him by James .1. Among the writers is 
llandoli)h, who contributes Ju Hdoyuc 
on the. noble Asscniblir.^ rerirrd on Cots- 
wold inUs by Master Uobrrt .Dover. 

Down Plat.- -See Sf. Luke's Day. 
Draco Volans. -Hoc Aerolites, 

Draj^on. -in the ohi romances tho 
dragons are frciiuontly denominated 
worms, a phrase etiiploycd by onr foi’i'- 
fathers with consideiable latitude, as I 
think will bo allowed when I ment ion that, 
in the ‘‘ Town<*le.v Myst envies. " the jilague 
I of locusts in Mgypt is lh^sc^il)ed as a visi- 
tation of " wylil worines.” 'I'ho modern 
Greeks .seem to have (flassed what w’O now 
are siitliciently familiar witli ntidor the de- 
nomination of the water-.spont among 
dragons. Mr, Wright, in his Kssays," 
18. hi, <1 notes a curious extract from tlie 
chronicle of John of liromton in confirma- 
tion of this ther>ry. 'I'he spout is described 
by the chronicler as a great black dragon 
descending from the clouds, and hiding its 
head in tho water, while its tail reached to 
the sky; an<l he tells ns tlmt any sliips 
which were passing at the lime, he swal- 
lowed up with all their contents. Tho 
theatre of this reputed monster’s depre- 
dations was the Gulf of Sat alia. It was 
suppo.sed that a serpent, to hocoine a 
dragon, must eat a serpent. This partly 
re.'dizes the oj)hio;)hagous genus of ser- 
pent.s, w’hich dtx's not thereby sutler such a 
metainor{)h/)sis. I I'oJind the following 
note in “ The Muses^ 'I'hrenodjei," by 
Henry Adamson, ](>38, ropr. 1774: “Wo 
read of a cave called ‘ Uie Dragon Hole,’ 
in a steex) iM)ck on the face of Kinnoul 
Hill, of very difficult and dangerfius access. 
On tho first day of May, during the era of 
Pojrery, a great concourse of people as- 
sembled at that place to celebrate super- 
stitious g;nnes, now," adds the w^rite/r, 
“unknown to us, which the Reformers pro- 
hibited under heavy censures and sever© 
penalties, of whieli we are informed from 
the ancient records of the Kirk Session of 
Perth." It may, xierhavis, he mentioned 
that the Chinese to tin's day believe in the 
existence of dragons, and attribute 
natural phenoinoiia, sucli as eclipses, to 
th€)ir malignant agency. They shout at 
the dragon when there is an eclijise, and as 
soon as the solar or lunar orb has re- 
covcre<l its u-sual splendour, it i.s the 
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dragon which has been discomfited and put 
to flight. 

Dra.g:on’s Blood. — A resinous com- 
pound, which is still employed by young 
girls, chiefly in the rural districts, as a 
charm for restoring to the person, who 
burns it, and repents over the flame cer- 
tain cabalistic words, the object of aflcc- 
tion. But it is also employed by married 
women who luive become estranged from 
their husbands, and desire reconciliation. 
Antiquary, Juno and July, 1891. 

Dra.w Gloves. — There was a sport 
entitled “ Draw Gloves,” of which, how- 
ever, 1 find no description. The following 
jeu esprit is found in Herrick : 

Draw G lores. 

“ At Dra w-gloves wo’l play, 

And p ret bee lol^^s lay 

.A wagor, and let it bo this ; 

AVlio first to the summo 
Of twenty shall eojiie, 

Shall have for his winning a kisse.” 

And in anotlier poem by hijii, “To tho 
Maides to Walk Abroad ” there is tho fol- 
lowing ; 

“ Come sit we under yonder tree, 

Where niorry as tho maids we’l be, 
And as on primroses we sit, 

We’l venter (if wo can) at wit: 

If not, at draw-glovos we will play : 
So snond some minutes of tho day ; 

Or else spin out tho f breed of samts, 
Playing at (pn^stions and commands.” 
See Davis, Suppl. Glossfiry, 1881, p. 202. 

Draw Straws, To. - In the Tu?/.r 
de Vire of Jean lo Houx, Muirhead’s 
translation, 1875, p. 103, wo find: 

“ If after mirth our wine 

R]iu sliort, in pleasaiit w%ay | 

Wo draw straws, to divine' 

Who for sonio more shall pay^’’ 

1 have not mot witJi any Engli.sh i>arai- 
lel of tlii-s, Tuj doubt, at one time common 
Norman usage. 

Dreams. — Dreams, as the sacred 
\vri tings inform us, have on certain occa- 
sions, been used as tho divine mediums of 
revelation. As connected with our pre- 
sent design^ they may either come under ! 
the head of omens or that of divination, i 
Horner lias told us that dreams come j 
from Jupiter, and in all ages and every i 
kingdom 1 ho idea that some knowledge of i 
tlie future is to be derived from them, has 
always cojn|>osed a very striking article in 
the creed of popular superstitions. Bar- 
tholinus. Dr i.'ausis coiifempto:. a Daws 
Mortis, p. ()78. Henry tells us : “ Wo find 
Peter ot lUois, who was one of tho most 
learned men of the age iji wdiicli he flou- 
rished, writing an account of his dreams 
to his friend the Bishop of Batli, and tell- 
ing him liow anxious he had been about 
the inteiprotation of them ; and that he 


had employed for Mmt purpose divination 
by the Psalter. The English, it seems 
l^obable, had still more superstitious curi- 
rftity, and paid greater attention ta 
dreams and omens than tho Hornulns; for 
wdieu AVilliam Rufus was dissuaded from 
going abroad on tho morn if. J; of that day 
on which he was killed, bocau.so the Abbot 
of Gloucester had dreamed something 
which portended dang(3r, ho is said to 
have made this reply : ‘ Do yon imagine 
that I am an Eriglisiimau, to be frighted 
by a dream, or the sneezing of an old 
woman ” nist. of Or. Dritain, 111, 572. 
Cornelius Agrippa, .speaking of “Interpre- 
tation of Dreams,” says: “To this delu- 
sion not a few great pliilosophers 
have given not a little credit, especially 
Democritus, Aristotle, and hi.s follower 
Themistius, Sinesius also tlio Platonick, so 
far building upon examples of dreams. . 
which .some accident hath made to bv.. K ^ 
and thence they ondoavour to persuade 
men that there are no di-oanis but what 
are real. But as to the can.ses of dreams, 
both external and internal, they do not 
all agree in one judgment, t’or the Pla- 
tonicks reckon them among the specifick 
and concrete notions of the soul. AA'icen 
make.s tho cause of dreams to be an ulti- 
mate intelligence moving the moon in the 
middle of that light with which tho fancies 
of men are illuminate while they sleep. 
Ari.stotlo refers the cause thereof to ooiri- 
moii vsouso, hut placed in the lancy. .Vvor- 
roos places tho cause in tho imagination. 
Democritus ascribes it to little iniage.s or 
representatives separated from the things 
theniselve.s. Albertus, to the superior in- 
fluences which contiiniiilly flow from the 
.skie through many specifick mediums. Tho 
physicians impute the cause tlieioof to 
vapours and humours : otliei-s to the aflec- 
tioii.s and carc.s predominant in persons 
when awake. Othois joyn tho powei-s of 
tho soul, celestial inllueucos and images- 
together, all making but one cause. Ar- 
temidorus and DaldiMiiiis have written of 
the interpretation of dreams; and cer- 
tain hooks go about under Abraham’s 
name, whom Philo, in his Rook of the 
Gy ants and of Civil Life, as.serts to have 
been the first practiser thereof. Other 
treatises^ there are falsified under the 
names of David and Solomon, w'herein are 
to he read nothing hut ineer dreams con- 
cerning dreams. But Marcus Cicero, ii> 
his Rook of Divination, hath given suffici- 
ent reasons against tho vanity and folly 
of those that give credit to dreams, which 
I purpo.sely here omit.” I'anify of 
Scieiu:es, p. 105. Every dream, according 
toAVolfius, takes its rise from some sensa- 
tion, and i.s continued by the succession 
of phantasms in the mind. His reasons are* 
that when wo dream we imagine some- 
thing, or the mind produces phantasms; 
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but no phantasms can arise in the mind 
without a previous sensation. Hmce 
neither can a dream arise without soit a 
previoiMi sensation. Here it may be statecl, 
says Douce, *■ that if our author meant a 
previous sensation of the thing dreamt of, 
it is certaijdy not so. 

“ Dreams arc but the rais'd 
Tmpressious of premeditated things, 
Our serious apprehension loft ux)on 
Our minds, or else tld imaginary 
shapes 

Of objects proper to tlio complexion, 
Or disposition of our bodies.” 
Ootgravo’s KiiriUsh Trcasurif of Wit and 
Languaifc, l(>o5. Physicians seem to be 
the only persons at present who interpret 
dreams. Frightful dreams arc perhaps 
always indications of some violent oppre.s- 
sion of Nature, especially of dyspep.sia. 
iiippoiprates has many curious observa- 
tions on droanu.;. Fjiiiiius made that AX'ry 
sensible remark, that what men studied 
and pondered in the day-time the same 
they dreamed on at night. Scot informs 
iis of “ The art and order to be used in 
digging for money, revealed by dreams.” 
** There must ho ma<lo,” says ho, ” upon a 
liazel wand throe crosses, and certain 
words must ho sai<l ovoi* it, and hereunto 
must be added certain cliaracters and bar- 
barous names. And whilst, the treasure is 
a digging, tlieie must be read the .Psalms 
Do Proi'undi.s, A'c., and then ii certain 
prayer: and if tlie tinic of digging bo 
neglected, tlic Devil will carry all the 
treasure away.” Disatrrry, ed. 1G65, 102. 
8ome versos on this occasion are preserved 
by Aubrey. M iscella nivs^ ed. 1857, 

132. A writer in the “ GoiitlemaiPs Maga- 
zine” for Seplcmber, 17ol, wittily ob- 
serves t hat ‘‘ Djcams have for many ages 
been esteemed as the noblest resources at. 
a (lead lift: the dre:ims of Hom-^r wcr(^ 
hold in sucli esteem that they were styled 
golden dreams: and among the Gi'ecians 
wo find a whole country using no other 
way for information, but going to sleep. 
The Oropians, and all the votaries of Am- 
phiaraus are proofs of this assertion, as 
may bo seen in Pansan. Attic.” In the 
“ GeiitleniaiPs Magazine” for January, 
1799, are some curious rhymes on the sub- 
ject of dreams, from Harl. MS, 541, fol. 
228 verso : 

" Ypon my ryght syde y niaic love, blesid 
lady to the y P y 

For the tores tliat ye Icto vpon your swote 
sonny 8 feete, 

Sende mo grace for to slope, & good dromys 
for to mete 

Slepyng wakyng til inorowe dayo boo. « 

Owr lorde is the frevte, oure lady is the 
tree 

Blessid be the blossom that sprange lady 
of the. 

In nOie patrts & lilii & sp’s sii amen. 


In “ M.ory Tales and Qnicke Answeres 
(circa 1540) is a not very delicate story ‘‘of 
iiiin that droained lie founde gold.” Seo 
“Old Englislv Jc.st-Books,” i. ‘ in “A O. 
Alory Talys,” 1525, is the story of Sir 
Kicliard Whittington’s Dream (ibid.) In 
the “ Opticke Glasso of Hvmors,” by T. 
AV. 1007, there i.s a curioiis section on this 
suhj(M‘t (ed. 1()39, p. 111). In Lyly’s 
“ Sapho and Phao,” 1581, are some pleas- 
ant oh.servations on dreams, act iv. sc. 3: 
“And can them bo no tnicth in dreams H 
Yea, dreams have tlicir trnoth. 'Dreames 
are but dotings, Avbich come either by 
thiug.s wo see in the day, or jneales that 
we eate, and so the (‘ommori .sense prefei - 
ring it to bo the imaginative?. ‘ I' dreamed,’ 
say.s Ismena, ‘ mine eye tooth was loose, 
and that 1 thrust it out with my tongue.* 
‘It fortelleth,’ replies Alileta, ‘the losse 
of a friend ; and 1 ever thonglit thee so 
fill of prattle, that thou wonldc'.st thrust 
out the host friend with the tailing.’ ” In 
Ov'crbiiry’s “Character of a Milkmaid” 
is tlio pa.ssage : “ Her droains arc .so (diasto 
that .slieo dare toll thorn: only a Fridaies 
dream i.s all her .snporsi ition ; that she 
conceales for fearo of Anger.” There i.s 
a nursery adage : 

“ Friday night’s dream 
On the Saturday told, 

Is .sure to come true, 

Be it ne\-ci- so old.” 

V.'iriou.s are tlio popular supej*s.titious, or 
at least the faint traces of them that still 
are made use of to tirocuro dr(^am.s of divi- 
nation : such as fasting 8t. Ague, s’ Fast; 
; laying a piece of the first cut of the groan- 
I ing cheese under the pillow, to cause young 
I persons to dream of their lovers, and put- 
I ting a Bible in tlio like .situation, with a 
I sixpence clapped in the Book of linth, 

I and .so on. Strutt says; “ Writing tlmir 
! name on a papej* at tw(dve o’clock, hnni- 
i ing the same, then carefully gathering up 
! the ashc-s, and laying lliem close wrapp’d 
■ in a paper upon a looking-glass, marked 
! Avith a cross, under their piMow.s : this 
should make them dream of t.h(?ir loves.” 
Mann*^rs and. Ciistotn}^, 111, 180. Mr. 
Brand observed that in his day, except 
amongst the mo.st ignorant and vulgar, 
the whole imaginary structure had fallen 
to the ground ; but .surely this as.sertior» 
Avas a little premature, looking at the still 
oxten.sive belief, eA^en among intelligent 
people, in this class of revelation, one that 
Avil! never, perhaps, wholly bo extin- 
guished under any circumstances. 

Dreams, Interpretation of. - 
Tlie following may in some rneasuT a 
supply Avliat Agrippa thought proper 
to omit in a passage aben’^o - cited : 
“Cicero, among others, relates Ibis. 
A certain man dreamed that there 
Avas an egg hid under his hoi ; the 
soothsayer to whom ho applied liim!5elf for 
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the interpretation of the dream told him 
that in tho sjimo place where he imagined 
to see tiie egg there was treasure hid ; 
whereupon ho caused the place to bo 
digged up, and tliero accordingly he found 
silver, ami in tho midst of it a good quan- 
tity of gold, and, to givo tho interpreter 
somo testimony of his acknowledgment he 
brought liirn some pieces of the silver which 
he had fouml ; but tho soothsayer, hoping 
alsf> to have somo of tlic gold, said : ‘ And 
will you not give 7ne some of the yolk 
” Aiiiyi-aldus, translated by Lowde, 
13acon observes that tiio interpreta- 
tion of natural dreams has been much 
laboured, but: jnixo<l witli nuniorous extra- 
vagancies, and adds, tbat at present it 
stands not upon its best foundation. Shy- 
lock, in the “ Aiertdiant of Venice,” says: 

Thoi'o is somo ill a brewing towards my 
rest;, 

I'^or I did dream of money-bags to- 
niglit.” 

Hall, in his “ Characters of Vcrtiies ami 
Vices, 1t)08, speaking of the superstitious 
man, obscjrves : “ Hut, if bis troubled fan- 
cie shall second liis thoughts with the 
droamo of a. fair garden, or groeno rusbe.s, 
or the salutation of a dead friend, betakes 
leave of llu* world, and sayes be cannot 
live.” -•'‘Tliore is no dream of bis 'with- 
out an interpretation, without a predic- 
tion, and if liie event answer not his expo- 
sition, he expounds it according to the 
event.” Melton says: ‘‘That if a man 
dreaiiio of ogs or tire, lie shall lioare of 
anger,” “ 'I’iiat to dreaiue of tho Devi! 
is good Incke.” “ 'Plial to <lreame of gold 
good Iiicko, but of silver ill,” d.stro/of/o.s'- 
hr, KVJp, No. KJ. In another old W'ork, 
it is sai<l : “To droamo (d eagles Hying 
river our hoarks, to droamo of marriages, 
dancing and banquetting, foretells .som(‘ 
of our kinsfolkes are departed: to dream i 
of silver, if ihoii bast it given to thyselfe, j 
sorrow': of gold, good fortune; to lose an i 
axle loth or an bye, tlie death of some I 
friend : to dream of bloody teeth, the ; 
death of the dreamer : to wcopo in sleope, ; 
joy : to see onoVs face in tlie water, or to I 
see tho dead, long life: to liandle lead, to I 
see a liaro, <lealli : to dream of chickens | 
and birds, ill-luck,” Arc. ITiIp In Dis" ! 
conrsv., KiiTk p. ,q:30. In a “Strange Meta- 
morpho,sis of Man,” Atc., 1H31, it is ob- • 
.served: “Nor is ho (the bay-tree) alto- I 
gethcr free from superstition : for be w il ; 
make you belcovo that if you put his leaves ^ 
under yonr pillow, you shall be sure to ! 
have true dreamos.’’ fn ^ampsords “Vow- i 
Breaker,” 1G3(», act iii. sc. 1, Hrsula ! 
speaks: “T ha'va5 beard you say that! 
dreames and visions w’ero fabulous; and I 
yet one time I dreamt fowlo water rail •= 
through tlie tloore, and the next dav the 
lioiiso ivas on fire. You us'd to sav* hob 


but our owne affrightments, aiid yet my 
^oth, ciiz, 1 once d ream'd of a young bat- 
liiclour. and wa,s ridd with a night-mare.'' 

Ho that dreams he hath lost a tooth ♦ 
shall lose a friend, (lie has lost; one), and he 
that dreams that a rib is taken out of his 
siilo, shall ere long see the death of his 
wife.” See Ijowde's Amyraldns, p. 22, 
and the passage from Lyly already cited, 
(iaule gives us “ the snorting in vsleep," 
the dj-eaming of gold, silver, eggs, gar- 
dens, w'cddings, <Io.'hI nion, dung,” &v. 
M(t{i-\}\hunianv(:r post'd, p. 181. Somo ex- 
tracts from A Tnalisc o[ the i at erpreAn- 
tion of Snndrp Drraincs, Itidl (licensed for 
the press in loGG) may not be unaccept- 
able : 

“1. First, to see the ay re faire and 
cloero, nromisetli good vnto ail persons: 
especially vnto sm;h, wbicb secKe after 
thingslost, ,and would iournoy 
places ; for all things be juatlc apparent to 
a cloare ayre. 2. 'I'o sec the ayro darknod, 
inysty, or cloudy, (loth tluni portend the 
hindorivnco of actions, or hoaiiinesse. 3. 
To see rayno fall witlioiit a tempest or 
Avith wind, signifietb good (in a manner) 
vnto all persons. 4. I'o see sbowres, liaile, 
thick cloude, and tempests, doe pionounce 
troubles, barmos, and peri Iks viilo all ijcr- 
sons, except to .seruaiits and such in pre- 
sent ti'oubles. 5. To see lire in tlie ayre, 
clocre, pure, and little., (loth foreshow 
threat nings of somo noble oslatos: but 
vnto many, this dreamo xmrtoiidetb the in- 
cursion of enemies, pouorty and hunger. 
G. To seo lightning passo neeio by him, 
Avithout a. tempest, and not to touch the 
body, doth after threaten banisbinent out 
of tlie place, in which be dwollolh. 7. 'J’o 
think bimsolfo striken Avith ligb tiling, pro- 
j inise vnto him Avliicli lackelh a Avife, to 
marry one, Avbotber boo bee poore or rich. 
And married, tho separation of his Avife 
from him f and tlie like to be vnderstood of 
bretliron, friends, kinsfolko and acquaint- 
a lice, to become enemies vnto bini. 8. A 
certaine person dreamed tbat bee saw the- 
oiitAA'urd pillar or bed-post smitten and 
burnt with lightning, and not long after 
dyed his wife. 9. To thinke thy selfe 
draAvne by force of a dead person knowno 
to theo, vnto a place vnknoAvne, doth after 
signilio, tliat he shall bo taken with a 
grieuous sicknes, of Avliich ho shall dye ; 
hut if hoe escape, it .shall be very hardly. 
Id. Hee AA'liich thinketh hee sooth a dead 
person sleeping, such a poison shall dye 
quietly. 11, To see oithor father or mothcu* 
that be dead, is lesser eiiill, then to see 
any other dead person. 12. He which 
.s^eth a dead person, looking sad, doforined 
and in tome clothes, doth after signifie a 
misfortune to ensue Amto the dreamer. 13. 
The sick person to dreamo that he maried 
I a maiden, signifieth death to ensue. But 


e • - 1 ‘ "cn- i a niaiuen, signinetn aeain to ensue. Jtsut 

f,ohIins, fairies ami tbo like, were nothing,; good it is vnto him which boginueth a new 
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busiuGsso, ftr that it shall come into a good 
purpose. U. To marie a widow, signilieth 
the compassiig of old matters or businessey];, 
but coii|rarie in the now. 15. To .see the 
sun risiTig ou.. of Iho east, clcere and fair, 
and sotting tho like in the west, signifieth 
good vnto all persons. 10. And a sioko per- 
^ son to see tho siin rising out of the west, 
signilieth ameiKlmoiit vnto health. 17. 
And tho soiine seeming darko or bloody, or 
for tho great heat maldng a noyse, is dan- 
gerous A euill vnto all persons, for that it 
declareth vnto some, tho hindrance of 
actions, and vnto others sieknesse, jin<i 
perill vnto their children, or diseaso and 

E aine of (heir eyes. 18. Hoe which seeth 
ifl image in the moone, not hauing chil- 
dren, doth foreshew the birth of a sonne to j 
ensue ; but to tho woman like dieaming, to | 
haiio a daughter. It). To see the starres j 
fall from heaiiou, dotli signilie vnto tho ! 
rich uiifch pouerty and care to emsue. 20. i 
He whi(?lr sooth a groat' stjino fall from j 
hoauen on liis head dotli after promise ; 
great good luck to ensue. 21. To see thy | 
house fairo swept with a broomo, .signiliolli j 
tho consumption of tliy money. 22. 'f’o see | 
another man’s fairo swept, siguiheili that 
tho dreamer sliall possesse the money of 
that liouse. 2.'5. To scoine to ojien a new 
doore, shall after mary a wife prohtablo 
vnto hiju. 2:1:. 'to ilreaine, to cut dowrie a 
tieo, or plucko it vp by the root os, doth 
after signifie that hoc shall slay a man or 
a bofisl. 25. To dreaiue to see a hoy or 
crayor, or other small vessel to enter into 
a^ house A after to go out againe : sig- 
nifioth that tho priiicipall of the same 
house shal after die, and tho rather, if 
water appeareth there, for tliat the .same 
signifieth tea res, and the I'Ossel the coffin, 
in which dead bodies be earied. 20, And 
beeing in a sliip, wliosoeuer dreamoth to 
see lire in any part of tho slii]), from that 
side or part of tho ship .slial the wi:.d arise 
the next morrow. 27. Whatsoeuer .seem- j 
eth to happen to tho ship, whiles thou 
thinkest thy solfe in her, tlie same shall j 
hapen vnto'thy wife ; or being a widower, j 
vnto thy children. 28. Whosoeuor dream- i 
eth to see any lantorno light in a ship or | 
other harke, it <ioth after signifie a great j 
calmo, or (juietnesso of the wind to ensue, j 
29. WhoKoouor beeing on the sea, dream- j 
eth to see sea-guiles, sea-pics, or any other ! 
like sea-birds, it doth signifie vnto "saylcrs | 
or mariners to bee after in very great j 
perilf, but no losso altogether. '30. Ho! 
that dreameth to haue a mill, & doth grind 
in tho same, promiseth good vnto tho 
dreamer, and a prosperous life. 31. He 
that thinketh to eate fresh lish, shall talko 
©uilly of men. 32. To eat salt fish, signifii- 
eth tho los.se of his money, either by fraud, 
or by a wile. 33. To dreanie to ride on a 
blacko horse, signifieth ]o.sse & sorrow to 
onsue. 34. To see red oxen in the dream 


declares tho mightier A. sharper sicknesses. 
35- To seo oxen lying or sleeping, doclar- 
eth euill or harme to happen vnto the 
dreamer.’’ 

“ Somniandi modus Franei.^^eanoriim- 
hine iluxit origiiiem. Antiiiui moris 
fuit Oraciila et fntiiroriim pne.scieii- 
tiam (luibusdaui adhibit is saeris per in- 
somnia dari : ipii inos talis crat, ut Vic- 
tiinas cmdoroni, mox Sacrificio poraeto sub 
peilibus cmsanim Ovium incul)anics, som- 
nia, captarent , eaque lyinphat.ica insomnia 
yerissimos exitus sortin'. Alex, ab Alex, 
lib. iii. c. 20. Et Mouachi super storea 
cvibant in {pia alius Eraiei* ecslal iciis fue- 
rat somniatus, sacrificat missam, prec(‘s 
ct jejunja adliibet, iiidiMit eommiinitor fit 
do amoribnsper somnia cousulit reilditque 
rospoMsa pro occurrentibus spectris,” Ac. 
-Moresini Pupatus, 1591, p. 102. Compare 
Dumh-calr, 

Drinking:, A. In the “ Statistical ' 
Account of Sitotland’ ’ t lie minister of Kir- 
niioliaol tells us : “ hi ext raoidi nary cases 
of distress, we have a custom which de- 
serves to he taken notice of; and tluit is, 
when any of the lower people happen to 
be reduced by sifkuesses, losses or mis- 
f(irtun<‘s of any kind, a friend is sent to 
as imply of t heir neighbours as they think 
uoedfui, to invite tlieni to what they call 
a drinking. This drinking consists in a 
little small beer, with a bit of bread and 
cheese, and sometimes a small glass of 
brandy or whiskey, previously provided by 
the needy persons or tlieir h'iends. Tho 
guests convene at tlio time ax)poinled, and 
after collecting a shilling a-pioce, and 
sometimes more, they divert themselves for 
about a couple of hours with music and 
dancing, and then go home. Such as can- 
not attend themsetYcs, usually send tlioir 
charitable coiitribut ion by any neiglibonr 
that chooses to go. I'lieso mootings some- 
times produce five, six and seven jamnds 
to the needy per.sori or family.” Slat. 
dec., i., 59. In the same work, it is said, 
under the parish of (largunriock, co. Stir- 
ling: “There is one prevailing custom 
among our country people, which is some- 
times productive of much evil, livery thing 
is bought aTid sold over a bottle. The 
people w’ho go to tho fair in Hie full pos- 
session of thoir faculties, do not always 
transact their business, or return to their 
honies, in the same state.” Stal. Arc., 
xyiii., 123. This, however, was in the 
eigliteenth century. 

Drinking: Usagres. - Tn Nash’s 
“ Pierce Ponnilesso,” 1592. occurs : “Nowo 
ho is nobody that cannot ilrinko Suporna- 
gulum, carouse the hunters hoope, quaffe 
up.so freze crosso, with healths, gloves, 
nuimpes, polockes, and a thousand such 
domineering inventions.” In Young’s 
“England’s Bane,” 1G17, aro some curi- 
ous passages (partly taken direct from 
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other aiitlior.s) coneeriiiug the then cus- 
tonjs ot- drinJfing; “I niyselfe have seen 
and (to my grief of conscience) may now 
sav have in jiresenco, yea, and aniongist 
otiiet.s Imeri an aider in the husinesse, when 
upon oiij’ knees, after hoalthes to many 
private punkes, a health liiive heeii drunke 
to all t he whooies in tlio world.” Again : 
“He is a man of no fashion that cannot 
dvinkee snperinuMilnm, carouse tlio him- 
tors hoop, iinall’c upsoyfroe.se oro.sse, bowse 
in Pcrmov.saiit, in Pinili(.*o, in orainho, 
with hoalthes, gloves, nuinpes, frolieks, 
and a, thousand such doniifieoring inven- 
tions, as by the hell, by the cards, by the 
dye, by the dozen, by the yard, and so by 
nicasnre wo drink out of measure. There 
are in T/ondon drinking sc bool os : so that 
drnnkennosso is nrulessod with iia a liberal 
arte and science.^' Again : “1 have .scene 
a company among the very woods and for- 
est.s,” (lie speaks of tlio New Kore.st and 
AVind.sor Forest ), “ drinking for a nuigglo. 
Sixe detorinined to try their .strengths who 
could driuk most glas.ses for the inuggle. 
The first diinkes a glas.se of a pint, the 
second two, the next three, and so on every 
one mnlliplieth till the last takoth sixo. 
Then the iiist beghmeth againo and taketb 
seven, and in this manner they drink 
“thrice a peeco round, every man taking a 
glas.se more then his fellow, so that hoe 
that dranke least, which was the fir.si, 
drank one afui twentio pints, and (lio sixtli 
man thirty-six.” Onr author observes: 
“ llofore Ave were aciiuainted with the lin- 
gering wars of tlie Loav C'ountries, drunk- 
ennes ivas bold in the liiglicst. degree of 
hatred that might be amongst us.” 
“ Ebrius ex[)erieiis, or the .Drunkard^s 
Humor,” signiit. M 3, 8omo remarkable 
an(‘cdotes of this edass are given atso by 
'Ward of Jp.swicl), in bis ” AVoe to Drunk- 
ards,” l(ii?i2. The term Upscy ficeze, 
so often employed by the writers of the 
times of .Tame.s 1. and Charles I., is a cor- 
rupt form of opzyn Frfc.sc/j,in the Fries- 
land fa.sliioii, and was introduced Avheii the 
Eiiglisli became bettor acquainted with the 
IjOW Couiitiies under Elizabeth, Robert 
Harris speaks, in the dedication to his 
Di nnkaid' s (h/p, of drinking as a .sort of 
profes.sion at this time: “There is (they 
say) an art of drinking now, and in the 
world it is become a great profG.s.«i.iiin, 
'rhere are degrees and lilies, given under 
the names of roaring boyes, damned crew, 
A'C. There a?e lawes and ceremonies In 
be obsvu vod hidli by the firsts atid seconds, 
tVc. 'riiere i.‘^ a drinking by the foot, by 
the yard, Ac., a drinking by the douzems, 
by the scon res, Ac., for the wager, for the 
victory, man against man, house against 
house, town against town, and how not? 
There are also terms of art, fetched from 
Hell, (for the bettor di.sf inguisliing of the 
piactitionors) j one is coloured, another is 


foxt, a third is gone to the dogs, a fourth 
^ well to live,” Ac. In tho body of the 
ib:'rnKm, he mention.s “ the strange sauci- 
nos.so of base vermiue, in tossing tfro name 
of his most excellent Majesty in their 
foaming mouihes, and in dt^vcing to make 
that a shooing borne to draw on drink, 
by <1 rill king healths to him.” He add.s 
elsewhere explanatorily ; “ 1 doe not speak 
of those heiisls that mu.st be answered and 
have right done them in tlie same measure, 
gesture, course, Ac., but of such onely a.s 
leave you to your measure (You will keepe 
atiirneand your linio in pledging); is it 
any hurt to pledge such? How pledge 
them? You mistake if you think that we 
speak against any tnio civility If 
thou lust to pledge the lords pro- 
phets ill woes, pledge good fellowes 
ill their measures and cliallenge.s : if 
not so, loaruo still to shape a per^ljjlitxuis?*^ 
answer to an unreasonable demand. 8ay 

I Avill pray for the King’s health, and 
(Irinko for mino owne.” He uses “some- 
what wbitkyl,” and “ buekh with drink” 
a.s terms expressing the different degrees 
of dr unken Tu?.ss. In another (well-known) 
work, I find a .singular passage, which 1 
confess 1 do not tliorongbly understand, 
concerning tho then modes of drinking. 
Tlie writer is de.scribing a drinking bout of 
female gos.sips: “Dispatching a lusty 

riiinmer of Rbcni.sh to little Periwig, who 
pa.ssed it instantly to Steepberi Malteii, 
and .she conveigb’d with much agility to 
Dapliisce, who made bold to .st. retell the 
CV.niiite.s.ses gowno into a pledge, and cover 
and come, which was the only plau.sihle 
mode of drinking they delighted in: This 
was precisely observ’d by the other three, 
that their moist nod braiucs gave leave for 
their glibb’d tongues to chat liberally.” 
Gaytoii’s Notes on Don Quixote^ 1051, p. 
234. hi Bhake.spoar’s “ Tinion of Atheii.s,” 
act i, sc. >5, i.s the following passage: 

“ If I 

'Were a huge man, 1 should fear to 
drink at meals, 

Lest they should spy my wind pipe’s 
dangerous notes ; 

Great men should drink witli harness on 
their throats ” : 

Upon which Strutt ob.serves: “The old 
iiuinner of pledging each other when they 
drank, was thus : the person who was going 
to drink, asked any one of the company 
who sat next him, whether he would pledge 
him, on which ho answering that he would, 
held lip his knife or swora, to guard him 
whilst lie drank ; for while a man is drink- 
ing he necessarily is in an unguarded pos- 
ture, oxpo.sed to the treacherous stroke of 
sAine luadon or .secret enemy.” Strutt’s 
authority was William of Malmesbury, and 
lie observes from the delineation he gives 
ns (and it must bo noted that his plates, 
being copies of ancient illuminated manu- 
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-scripts, are of uiKiuestionable authority), 
that it soeiiiK perfectly well to agree with 
the reported custom ; the middle figure i.1 
siddressi*ng hi.uself to his companion, who 
seems to toll him that he pledges hiiu, I 
holding up his knife in token of Ins readi- 
jiess to assist inul protect him. After all, 

I eaunot help hazarding an opinion that 
tho expression meant iiu more than that 
if you took your cux) or glass 1 pledgetl 
myself to yon that [ would follow your ox- 
ainple. Tho common ellipsis, “to is 
wanting. Thus we say, “ I’ll give you,” 
instead of “ I’ll give to you ” ; “ I’ll pledge 
you,” and “ Til pledge to you.” But I 
otler this with great deference to the es- 
tablished opinions on t(ie subject. But 
the custom is said to have first taken its 
I'iso from tlie death of Kdvvard the Martyr, 
who was by the contrivance of KUTkla, bis 
stepmo.^ior, trcaolierously stabbed iu tlie 
back as lie was di'inking. Baines Barring- 
ton illustrates th.o forjuer danger to whicJi 
life was vsubject : He says, “ Tlio Speculum 
Jtcifdlc advises the courtier, when ho is in 
the King’s [n’esonco, to pull off his cloak; 
and one of tho reasons given is, that ho 
shews by this means that ho hath no con- 
(^ealod weapou.s to make an attempt upon 
the King’s lifo.’^ Ohserv. on the. StatuteSj 
1775, p. 2 (m 3. In 1553, diiriug Wyatt’s re- 
b(>llion the seven sorjeants and other hnv- 
yers in Westminster Hall pleaded in har- 
ness. Compare .llcalflis, Supcruaculiim, 
d-c. 

Drinking Vessels. Iloywoocl 

says :“()f drinking cups divers and sundry 
sorts wo have ; some of elme, some of box, 
seme of maple, some of belly, Am, Mazers, 
broad-month’d dislies, noggins, wlnskins, 
piggins, crinzes, ale-bowls, wassell-bowls, 
court-dishes, tankards, kannes, from a 
pottle to a pint, from a pint to a gill, 
Otlier bottles we have of leatberf but they 
a7*o most nsotl among the slioi)heard.s and 
harvest people of tho count rey : small jacks 
wee liave in many ale-houses of the Citie 
and suburb-s, tip’t with silver, he.sidost}ie 
great black jacks and bombards at Court, 
which wlieii tho Frenclimen first saw, they 
reported, at their retuviie into their coun- 
trey, that the Knglishmeii used to drink 
out of their hootes : we have, besides, cups 
made of homes of beasts, of cocker-nuts, 
of goords, of the eggs of est riches, others 
made of the shells of divers fishes lironght 
from the Indies and other places, and shin- 
ing like mother of pearl. Como to plate, 
every taverne can afford you flat 
bowle.s, French bowles, prounct cups, 
beare bowles. beakers ; and private 
householders in the Citie, when they 
make a feast to entertain theiV 
friends, can furnish their cupbords with 
flagons, tankards, beerc-cups, wine-bowles, 
some white, some percell guilt, some guilt 
all over, some with covers, stivers wifluiiit 


of sundry shapes and qualities. . . There 
is now protest an eighth liberal art or 
science, call’d Ars Bihendif i.e., the art of 
drinking. The students or professors 
thereof call a grG<Mie garland, or painted 
hcope luingM on I , a collcdge : a signe 
where there is a lodging, mansmeate, and 
horse -jneato, an in lie of court, an 
hall, or an liosUo : where iiot liing is 
sold but ale and tobaccro, a gram- 
mar schoole : a rod or blew lattice, 
lliat tlicy teiane a fri*e sclioole for all com- 
mers. . . , The liookes whicli they study, 
ami whose leaves they so often lurue over, 
are, for tho im>st pari , three of the ohl 
translations ami three of ilie new. I’liose of 
the old translation : 1. 'I'bo 'rankard. 2. 
Tlie black dack. 3. The quart-pot rib’d, 
or (borondell. Those of the new bo these : 
1. The jugge. 2. I'lie beaker. 3. Tho 
double or single can, or black pot.” .\mong 
the proper phras(>s belonging to the library 
occur, “ to drink u])se-pliree>se, siiperimcii- 
lum, to swallow a Jl a p- dragon, or a rawo 
egge to see that no les.se than throe at 
once be bare to a health. . . Many of our 
nation have used the fiowo - count rey- 
warres so long, that t hough th<\y liave left 
their money and clothes behind, yet they 
have bruuglit home their habit: of drink- 
ing,” At p. (50, he gives the following 
phrases then in use for being dj iink.“ lie 
IS foxr, bee is Hawed, he is flustered, heo 
is suttle, cupsliot, cut iu the leg or backe, 
liee liatli seone the French king, ho hath 
swallowed an haiio or a taverne-loken, hee 
hatli whipt tho cat, ho hath betm at the 
.scriveners and leani’d to make indentures, 
hee hath bit hi.s grauiiain, or is bit by a 
bariie-weesell, with an hundred snc}i--iiko 
adage.s and sentences.” Philocothonuta, 
1(535, p. 15. 

Drive Knaves out of Town.— 

See Tronic -in-lSl adame. 

Drowned Bodies. - Heveral corre.s- 
pondents of Notr.^ and Queries writing 
from Pe(:crborough and elsewhere, refer to 
the notion, a. very foolish one, thfit, wdiere 
a person lias been drowned, a button from 
hi.s waistcjoat, mounted on a i)iece of wood, 
will indicate tho spot, where the body lies, 
by ceasing to float on its arrival thither. 
Tho annexed extract, is from the Ji’e/m, 
1874 : “ Students of folk-lore will boar ns 
out in the assertion that the recovery of 
drowned bodies was formerly made the 
occasion of a variety of superstil ious prac- 
tice, ranging from the horrible to the 
grotesque. Had any enthusia,stic collec- 
tor of such waifs from the ebbing flood of 
past folly been standing on the bridge of 
Namur a few days since, ho might have 
wituc.sscd a spectacle, doubtless common 
enough in the middle ages, hut extremely 
rare in our own. Four individuaks, sit- 
ting on a t rough, d.riflc?d down the iSambre 
between the bridire and the lock. 'I'hree 
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of them hold boat-hooks, tJio fourth read ! the head of one of them, whicn the rest by 
aloud some formiiJa out of a book, and a i gontinual hissing blow on till it comes oit at 



iiv'meaiis orsaered w(;rds, wiiile the j Gemiiia3 Aiiguirue. Glune in Irish signi 

xvas expected to step and go out as soon j ties glass. In Monmoutlisliiro they ai'O 
as it sto(Hl oyer tlio spot whore the corpse ‘ ' 


lay. 'riie parly did* not, indeed, trust 
wholly to tlieir uiediawal letvipe. but sup- 
plomonted it by sounding the bed of the 
river uitli their poles, yet thei'O was, it 
must be owned, enough in their conduct 
to suggest to the Orunn d(‘ So nriir the in- 
dignant query, ‘ Is it possible tliat in the 
year of grace, 1871, adult and vaccinated 
eiti'/eiis know no belter tbaji thisi"’ ’’ 
Druid’s or Ova Atigfuina. 

---TJio anciont Ilritons, s<ays I’ennaiit, Zoo- 
Uujij, iii. dl, bad a strange superstition in 
n'spoct of tJie viper, and of wliicli there 
still renuiined in his time (if it is evtm 
yet extinct) iji Wales a strong tratlilion. 
The aceouiit I’liny (An/., ///s/. lib. x.xix., 
c. 12) gives of it we lind tliiis translated hy 
Mason in hi.s ‘‘ Oaractacus.” Tlio person 
speaking is a DnnM : 

“ The potent addei- stone 

(huider’d ’fore th’ antninnal moon : 

When ill undulating twine 

T'ho foaming snakes prolirn* join ; 

VVhen they lii.ss, and xvlioii they !)ear 
Their wondrous egg aloof in air; 
Tlionco, before to earth it fall 
The Druid, in his hallowM pall. 

Receives the prize, 

And instant flies, 

Toll ow’d hy th' envenom’d bi’cial 
Till ho cross the ciystal ili;od.” 

This wondrous egg seems to be iioUiing 
more than a heail of glas.s, used by the 
Druids as a charm to impose on the vul- 
gar, whom they taught to believe tlmt the 


[•ailed Maen magi, and corruptly C?laim. 
for Glain. They are small glass ann viler s, 
coTunionly about half as wide as our linger 
rings, but much thicker, usvially of a green 
colour, though s«)mo are blue, anti others 
curiously waved with hluo, red, and wliite, 
Mr. Lliiyd had seen two or thi'oe earthen 
ring.s of this kind, hut glazed with blue, 
and adorned wiib transvor.<e strokes or 
furrows on the outside. Tlio .smallest of 
them might be siipposcd to have been glass 
beads worn for ornaments by tiio iloman.s,^ 
bocau.se .some quantities of them, viith .sev- 
eral amber boaths, had been lately this- 
f.oxered in a stone yiit near Garford in 
Derkshire, where t hey also dug up Roman 
coin.s, skeletons, and pieces of arms anti 
armour. But it may ho objected, 
tliat a battle being ■ fought there be- 
tween the Romans and Britons, as 
appear.s by the boue.'S and arms, i.hese- 
gia.ss beads might as pvobaly belong 
to the latter. Ami indeed it seems very 
likely that the, so siiako .stones, as we call 
them, were used a.s cliarin.s or amiilets. 
among onr Druids of Britain on the same 
occasion as the snake-eggs among the Gawl- 
isli Driiid.s. TIuis, rout limes ^Ir. Iduyd, 
wo lind it very evidemt that tlie opinion of 
the vulgar concerning tlie gvuieration of 
these adiler -beads, or snake -.stories, is no 
other than a relic of the super, stiiion or 
perhaps imposture of tlie Druids; hut 
whether what wo call suako .stoiie.s be fbo 
very .same amulets tliat tlie British Druids 
made use of, or whether thi.s fabidous ori- 
gin was ^ascribed formerly to the same 


possessor woiild bo fortiinato in all his ;il.- j thing, and in aftortimos applied to these 

.shall not umloitako 


fempis, and that it wouhl giA^e him the 
favour of the great. Our modern Driiid- 
esso.s, ho adds, gi^^e much tlie same ac- 
count, of the ovum Anguiniim, (Uain Nadr, 
as the Welsh call it, or the adder gem, a.s 
the Roman pliilosophor does, but seem not 

to have so exalted an opinion of its powers, ^ 

! penetrated more^leepiv^inlr. tlio 

their tooth, or to onro the Chin-oough. or i moiiiiments in this Ki 


gla.s.s heads, I .shall not: uiiVfoitako to do- 
t(?rmine. As for Pliny’s Ovum Angiiiiium 
it can l>e no other than a .sliell (marine or 
fo.ssil) of the kind we call Ech inus 
whereof one sort, though not the same ho 
describes, is found at this day in most 
parts of Wales. Dr, Borlase, vvlio had 


to drive away an ague. He give.s a plate 
ot tiieso bands, made of glass of a very rick 
blue colour: .some of which aro plain and 
others streaked. 

“ Near Ahorfraw,” in the Isle of Anajo- 
saysj^oiigh, “are froqueiitly foiiml 
tlie Glain Naidr or Druid glass rings. Of 


Kingdom tiian any 
writer before or since, ob.serves that in- 
stead of the natural auguinum which must 
have been very rare, artificial rings of 
stone, glass, and sometimes baked clay, 
were sub.stituted as of cnpial validity.” The 
Doctor adds, from Mr. Lluyd’s Letter, 
Alarch 10th, 1701, that “the Cornish re- 


tne.se the vulgar opinion in Goniwall ami > tain variety of charms, and have still, to- 

I n i Land’s End, the amulets of 

ducM through all Cornwall by snakes join- j Maeu Magal and Glainnoider, which latter 
ing their heads topd her and hnssing, which I they call a Melprev (or Milprev, i.e., a 
ronns a kina of bubble like a ring about ; thousand worms), and have a charm for 
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the STiake to make it, when they have \ 
found one asleep, ami ytuck a hazel wand i 
in the oontre of her spira>.’* Gough's Caw- ‘ 
dcii^ 1789* ii., 771 ; Kowliinds, Mona : 

qua. 31:2. ‘‘ The opinion of the Cornish,” : 

Borlase continu.^s, ” is somow-hat dilTer- ■ 
.ently given by Carew. 'I’lie oountry-i^tH^ple 
'^Wve a perLsuasion that the snakes here; 
breathing upon a hazel wand, produeo a | 
stom? ring of blue eolour, in whieh there j 
appears tlu? yellow ligure of a snake, and | 
that beasts bit, ami envonoin'd being given | 
some water to drink, w' herein this stone I 
has been infus’d, ^yill perfectly recover of ; 
the poison.” Antiq. of CornwalL p. 137. j 
Those beads aro not unfrtMiuently found | 
in barrows, or occ^asioually witlj skeletons I 
wlioso nation and age are not ascertaine<l. 
Stukelcy’s Ahvry, p. 44. Bi.slu)p Gibson 
ijyigraved three: one of oartli eiiarnelled 
blue, fouftd near Dolgolly, in Mcrionetli- 
sliire ; a second of green glass, found at 
Aberfraw ; and a third, found near Maes 
y Pandy, co. Meri(uieth. 

Subjoined is the original passage, 
from Pliny : - “ Prtetorea est ovorum 

genus in magna Galliaruiu fama, 
omissuiti Gra-cis, Angue.s iniiuineri 
cestato convoluti, salivis faucium corpo- 
niniquo spuniis artifici complexu gloiner- 
ajitur aiiguinum api)ellatur. DruidLC sibi- 
li,s id dicnnt in sublime jaetari, sago(|ue 
oportcre intorcipi, no tellurein. nttiiigat. 
Profugero raptoreni equo ; scrpontos enim 
insoqui, donee aroeantur airinis alien jus 
intervontu. Experimontum ejus osse, si 
contra aquas tluitefc vel auro vinctiim. At- 
quo, lit est Magorum solortia occult andis 
fraud i bus sagax, certa Luna capioudum 
censent, tauquiim, congruere operationem 
earn serpentiuin, hurnani sit arbitrii. Vidi 
equidom hi ovum mali orbiculati niodici 
magnitudino, crusta cartilaginis, velut 
acetabulis brachiorum polypi ereUri.'., iii- 
signe Druidis. Ad victorias litinin, ae 
regum aditus, rnirc laudatur : tarita*, vani- 
tatis, ut habentem id in lito lu sinu oqui- 
tem Rqmauuiii e Vooontiis, a Divo Clau- 
dio Principe interemptum non ob aliud 
sciam.” — Plinii Hist. JS'ai., edit. Uar- 
duin, lib. xxix. 12. 

Drummirijg'-Woll- — Baxter gives 
the following anecdote of himself : When 
1 was a school-boy at Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire, about the Scots coming into 
England, I heard a well, in one Dob's 
Yard, drum like any drum boating a 
march, I heard it at a distance : tlien I 


Barn Tiin in Smithfield, who told 
me their \vell had drumm’d, and many 
people came to hoar it, and 1 heard it 
dnniim’d once since.” W'oild of 
Spirits, 1(591, 157. DiKlsley refers 

to the same plierionieuon : ‘“In Nortli- 
amptonsliire 1 ubserve<l, as in nu)st other 
Iilaces, the superstition of the count ly 
people wnth regard to tlieir local wonders. 
'I'he well at Oundle is .said to drum against 
any important event; yet nohody in (ho 
place could give mo a rational account of 
their having heard it, though almost every 
one believes the truth of (he tradition.” 
Dod.sloy's TrarrJs of Tow Thumb, 17. 

Drunkard’s Cloak. According 
t o Gardiner's LnulinuVs Crirron'i v, 
IGoft, in tlie time of tlie Common- 
wealth, the magistrates of Newcastle pun- 
ished scolds with the braiiks. and drunk- 
ards by making them carry a tuh, with 
hole.s in the sides for thii arms to pa.ss 
through, called the dniukanls cloak, 
through the streets of that town. 

Drunken Groat.— It apjiears from 
Allan llajn.say, that in Scotland, of those 
wdia had been fow yestreen,” i.e., drunk 
the night before, “payment of the drun- 
i k(*ii groat is very iieremiitorily demanded 
I by the eommoii people, next morning; but 
I if they frankly confess tlu» debt due, they 
I aro pas.sed for two-pence.” 

I Drunkenness.-- That it is good to 
i be drunk once *a month, says the author 
of tho “ Vulgar Errors,” is a common 
Hattery of sensuality, supporting itself 
upon physic and the healthful etfects of 
inehriat ion. It is a striking instance of 
“ tlio doing ill,” as we say, “that good 
niay coine out of it.” It may happen that 
inebriation, by cau.siiig vomiting, may 
cleanse tho stomach, Ac., but it seems a 
very dangerous kiml of dose, and of whii'Ji 
tho “ repqtatur haustus,” too quickly ro- 
peatoil, will prove that men may pervert 
that which Naturo iiiteudod for a cordial 
into tho most baneful of all poisons. It 
has been vulgarly called “giving a fillip 
to Naturo,” But it is at tho present time 
a not uncommon maxim among physicians 
tliat occasional indulgence is rather bene- 
ficial to tho system than tho reverse. 

Duck and Drake. - -A game played 
by throwing shells or stones along the sur- 
face of tho water. See Halliwell in v. It 
appears from the N omenclaior of Junius, 
1585, quoted by Nares, that tho full orig- 
inal name was A dnek and a drake and a 


went and put my head into the mouth of halfpenny cake. It was an amusement 
the well, and hcarrl it distinctly, and no- known to tho Greeks. St. John's Manners 
body in the well. It lasted several Cv^toms of Ancient Oreeve, 1842, i., 
days and nights so as all the country *' Butler makes it one of tho important 
people came to hear it. And so it a«aBfications of his conjurer to tell : 
drummed on several changes of times. “ What figur'd slates aro best to make, 

AVhen King Charles tho Second died, On watry surface duck or drake.” 

I went to the Church carrier at the IliyUbras, part 2, c. iii. 
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Duckstone. -A game played by 
trying to knock a pniiill stone oil a larger 
one which supports it. ITalliwell in v. 

Duke H u m ph rey. --The common 
expression “ to dine with Duke Ilum- 
plirey ” was applied to persons who, being 
unalile to procure y, dinner, walked about 
and loitered during the dinner time in the 
open sf)aco.s about St. PanPs, to \vhich, 
in the earlier part of the day, many per- 
sons used to resort for exercise, to liear 
nows, Ac. One of the aisles was called 
Duke Jlurnphroys Walk, not that there 
over was in reality a (cenotaph there to the 
Duke’s memory who, every one knows, was 
buried at St. Albans, but because, says 
Stowe, ignorant people mistook the monn- 
mont of Sir John Hoau(duimp, wdio died 
in 1358, for that of TTumphrey Duke of 
DIoncoslor. iStow^s Surrey, 1720, iii., 165, 
’ri:o error is also pointed out by Kiiller. 
Sec Tla/ditt’s /borrrb.s. 1882, p. 428. On 
this mistake the following dialogue is 
founded 

“ Wlint ancient monnment is this? 

It is, as vsome say, of Duke Ihmiphrie of 
Gloucester, 

Who is buried here. 

They say that ho hath commonly his 
Gioftonant 

Here in Panles, to know if there ho 

Any newes from Franiice or other 
strange (^:)nntrios. 

’Tis true my friend, and also he hath 

Ills steward, who invitetli tlie bring- 
ors of 

These nowes to take the paines to dine 
with His Grace.” 

Elyolks FrnifK for flic French, 1593, part 
2,165. Now, it appears from one of An- 
thony Mnnday’s Additions to Stow, that 
it was the fashion in the time of James I. 
for certain persons, under the false iin- 
piossion that the inonmnent of Sir John 
Deanchamp was that of the Duke to make 
auTnially *' a snlenin meeting at his tomb, 
on St. Andrew’s Day, in the morning, (be- 
fore Christmas), and to conclude on a 

hroakfas.t or ilinncr .” It therefore 

seems, that there was a good foundation 
for the T)hrase in absolute fact and the 
prohahiliiy is, that the ridicule attached 
(even in Stow’s time) to the practice of 
paying homage to the wrong man, or to 
the right man in the wrong place, led 
everitually to the adoption of the idea and 
saying in derision of such unfortunates as 
paced tlio onen spact??; about St. Paul’s 
during tbe dinner hour for want of some- 
thing hotter to do, “ in idle and frivolous 
opinion of whom,” farther observes Miin- 
day, ‘‘some men. of late times, have 
assured themselves to be serv.ants, 
and to hold diversity of offices under 
the g(uxl Duke Humphrey.” Mnn- 
duy notices a curious ceremony perfonntd 


by the tankard bearers, vv tterraen, and 
^others, on May-day, also inSmnour of the 
I^Duke, by strewing herbs, and sprinkling 
fair water” on tho tomb. Aif abundance of 
pftssages in tlie works of our old writers 
tend to contirm this exnlaiTation. Thus in 

A Health to the gentlemanly profession 
of serviiigmeii,” 1598, the writer says : “ T 
meete a gentleman that may dispende 
! yoerely by his renenues. 20U0 pounds of 
i ‘go(Ki and hiwfiill Kiiglisli money, with 
: onely one boy at bis liooles, walking up 
i Tiiidgate hill, and by tliat tyme I come to 
Panics middle walko, I shall see Dauie 
Debot, with vi. nr viii. tall fellowes attend- 
ing him, whetting their knines readie to 
dine with Duke Hniiifrie.” Harvey, in 
liis Fovre Letters and Cortaine Son- 
nets,” &c., 1592, speaks of a xioverty- 
stricken person who has loft home “ 
seek his dinner in Ponies with Duke IJnm- 

froy .” In “The Petnrn of tlic 

Knight of tho Post from Hell,” IGOG, we 
have: “ In the end comming into Ponies 
to behold the old Duke and his guests.” In 
. Nash’s satirical “Prognostication” for 
I 1591, we read : “ Sundry fellows in thoii* 
silkes shall be appointed to keepe Duke 
Hnmfrye conpiany in Ponies, because they 
know not whore to get tlieir dinners 
abroad.” 

“ ’Tis lliiflio; trow’st thou whore lu?- 
diii’d to day? 

In sooth 1 saw him sit with Duke Hum- 
fray ; 

Many good wolcoms and much gratis 
cheoro 

Keepes bee for everie stragling cava- 
liere : 

An open house, liaunftHl with great le- 
sort,” 

IJiilVs Virff ill e,mi or. ^ 1597. “To the ninth 
of this^ mcnith, it will bo as gfiod 
dining well in a matted chamber, as dia- 
loguing w'ith Duke Humphrey in Panles.” 
Vox Graculi, 1623. p. 51. vSpoaking of the 
inonumont in St. Paul’s of Owen the Kpi- 
grainmatist, Gay ton says: 

“ Ho wuis sot up with such a peaking 
face, 

As if to tho Huinphreyans h’had been 
saying grace.” 

Tho same writer elsewhere inquires : 

“ Wherefore w'e do ainand Duke Hum- 
phrey’s guest. 

For their provision truly is o’th’least : 

A dog doth fare much better with his 
bones, 

Than those whose table, meat, and drink 
, are stones.” 

—Art of Lonyevif y, 1659, p. 1. Compare 
Nares, Glnsf<nry, 1859 in v. 

Dulce Domum. At St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, W inton. the Diilee Domum is sung 
oil the ev-euing preceding the Whitsun 
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holidays ; the masters, scholars, and clioris- 
ters, attendel by a band of music, walk in 
procession ro incl the courts of the college, 
singing it. it is, no doubt, of very re- | 
mote a?V:iquify, and its origin must befj 
traced not to any ridiculous Tradition, but 
to the tenderest feelings of liuinan nature : j 

Concinamns, O Sodalos I 
Ejn ! quid silonius!^ 

Nobile caulicum ! 

Duleo melos, doinuni ! 

Duleo domiirn rosoneinus ! 

Chorus.— Domwm, douium, duleo douuiin ! 

Domuiu, doniuin, duleo domimi ! 

Dulce, duleo, duleo doimnu ! 

Duleo domum ro.souoiuus/’ I'cc. 

But the Duleo Domum is otip of those 
usages wliieh are fast wearing out: it was 
not confined to Winchester , School, luit 
was general. In niy time, it w'as regularly 
sung ov«?i'y Christmas, before the breaking 
up, at Merchant '.raylors’ Scliool, and I. 
remember that the wdiole school, in tlio 
pi-esqncc of the maslors, .suddenly, as if by 
previous concert, burst into a full chorii.s. 

Dumb Borsholder of Chart.— 

There was, till of late year.s, says Hasted, 
a singular, though a very ancient custom, 
kept up, of electing a deputy to tlie Dumb 
Borsholder of Chart, near Wateriiigbuj*y, 
in Kent, claiming liberty over lifloen 
houses in the precinct of the hamlet of 
Sizein-Woll, every householder of 
which was formerly obliged to pay the 
keeper of this bor.sliolder one penny yearly. 
The Dujiib Borsholder was always first 
called at the Court- Loot Ivolderi for the 
hundred of Twyford, wdion its keeper, who 
was yearly appointed by that Court, held 
it up to hi.s call, with a neckcloth or liand- 
korchief put through the iron ring fixed at 
the top, and answcrotl for it. Tlie Bors- 
holder and the Court Led have Ijoen 
discontinued for about lift,^ years : 
and the Borsholder, who is put in by tlic 
Quarter Ses.sions for \\'ateringbui’y, claims 
over the whole parish. 'I'liis Du mb iiors- 
holder is made of wo(jd, about three feet 
and a half an inch long, with an iron ring 
at the top, and four more by the sides, 
near the bottom, where it lias a .square iron 
spike fixed, four inches and a half long, 
to fix it in the ground, or, on occasion, to 
break open doors, iSre. wfiii.'li used to bo 
done, yvitiiout a warrant of any Ju.stice, on 
suspicion of goods liaviiig been unlawfully 
come by and concealed in any of these fif- 
teen houses. Jt is not ea.sy, at this di.s- 
tanco of time, to ascertain the origin of 
this dumb officer. Perhaps it might liave 
been made use of as a badge or ensign by 
the office of the market liere. The last 
person who acted as deputy to it was one 
Thomas Clampard, a black. smith, who died 
in 1748, w-hose heirs have it now in their 


possession. History of Kent, folio od., 
li., 284. 

Dumb-Cake. -The dumb-cako is a 
species of dreaming bread, prepared by 
unmarried foniale.s, with ingredients tradi- 
tionally suggested in witching doggorol. 
When baked, it is cut into three divisions : 
a part of each to he eaten, and the re- 
mainder to bo put under the pillow'. When 
the clock strikes iwolvo, each votary must 
go to bed backwards, and liOO]) a profound 
silence, wliatcvor may appear. Indeed, 
.should a word bo uttered, either during 
the process or before falling asleep, the 
spell is broken, and some direful calam- 
ity may bo dreade<l. Those who are to bo 
married, or are full of liope, fauev they 
.see vi.sion.'^ of their fiituro partner.s hurry- 
ing after Hiem : while they who are to live 
and die old maids are not very sanguine 
of obtaining tiieir errand, .seeing nothing 
at all. 

Dun’s in tbe Mire. -Wo find this 
game noticed at least as early as (ffiaucer’s 
time, in the “Manciples Prologue” : 

“Then gaii our ho.ste to jape and to 
play 

And sny<l ; sire.s, what? Dun is in the 
mire.” 

fn Rowlands’ “ Humors Ordinario,” 1600, 
1 see it eiuimoratod among other pas- 
times : 

“ At shoue-groat, ventor-poynt, or crosso 
and pilo. . . . 

At leaping ore a Midsommer bone-fior, 

Or at the drawing dun no out of the 
niyer.” 

But in Drue’s “ Dutchess of Suffolke,” 
1631, signat. K 3, the expression is used 
in a ditiorent w ay : 

“ Well done, my ma.sters, lend ’s your 
hands, 

Draw' dun out of the ditch, 

Draw, pull, helpo all, so, so, well done.” 

“ They pull him out.” 

They had .shoved Bishop Bonner into a 
well and w'ere pulling him out. “ Dun is 
in the mire,” says Oilford, “ i.s a Christ- 
mas gainbol, at which J have often played. 
A log of w'ood is brought into the midst of 
the room : tliis i.s Dun (the cart-horse), 
and a cry is raised that he is stuck in 
the mire. TVo of the company advance 
either wdth or w'ithout ropes, to draw him 
out. After repeated attompt.s, they find 
thonisolvos unable to do it, and call toi* 
more assistance. The game continues, till 
all the company take part in it, when 
Dun is extricated of course ; and the mer- 
riment arises from the awkward and af- 
fected efforts of the rustics to lift the log, 
and from sundry arch contrivances to let 
the ends of it fall on one another’s toes.” 
Dun’s in the iiiiro hence, no doubt, beciimo 
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a proverhijil expression. Dyce’s Bmu- 
mont and Flctclicr, vol. i. p. 71, uotej 
Hazlitt's Proverbs, 1882, p. 123. 

Dunmow Flitch, — A custom form- 
erly proviiiled. and is still observed, 
at * Duumo’.v, in Essex, of a 

flitch of bacon to any married man oi- 
woman, who Avould swear that tieilher of 
thorn, in a year and a day, either sloopirig 


I have eruiuiretl of the manner of yt, and 
can learne no more but thatiyt continiicxl 
untill the Dissolution, of tha/ house as also 
the Abbey.’' St. Ceorj*;© prr)(;eeds to say, 
P'that in his time two hardipoint^d stones 
were to bo .seen in tlie churchyard, on 
which tho claimant W'a.s i;^quired to take 
the oath kneeling linmbly in the presence 
of the prior, convent, ami people; which 


or wiikiiiK: iciioiilcd of tlieir m.-irriago; j toMthor with the longth and 

Blount nttriluites (lio origin of this core- I oltiltoiato <^h:ji-iicler of the aoclaration ox- 

^ -ii 'mil singing” into the 


lit attributes the origin of this cere- | ehihorate cliaraclej 
/ to an institution of the Lord Eitz- j ‘with solo 

in tho reign of llenrv 111. who j 

that wliatevor married man did to the conclusion that the “partie or pil- 

..A. ..ir I--*.. — .....1 crniii r^n* hilt’ll it» . hi^i tr^rms liiin. n:vii 


moriy 
waiter, 
order 0(1 

lurt repent of lii.s marriage, or quarrel witli 
his wile in a year and a day after it, should 
go to fiis Ihiory, and demand the bacon, 
on his .swearing to the truth, kticeliiig on 
two .sto nos in 1 lio ch \ i le h-y a rd . ” T I lo f o rm 
and ceremony of the claim, as made in 1701 
by William Ihirsloy, of Mucli Easton, in 
tlio County of Es.sex, In i teller, and Jane 
his Avife, are detailed in t lie saiuo work. 
Dugdalc, “ ATon. 

Moraiit’s ‘vE.ssex, 

Aiitifj Repert.” edit, 1807, vol. iii., p. 
341-1. 'riio author of '‘Picr.s I’louglimaii ” 


grim for ha(>on,” as he terms him, had 
ratJier a “paiiifid pilgrimage.” Wo are 
to infer, from Gai i.er’s account, that it Avas 
at that time coirsidered .sutficiont for the 
husband to attend; and ho acquaints us 
that, after tlio oudurance of the solemn 
ordeal, he was, if his claim wore admitted, 
carried in ti iiimoh through Oio t(j,«vii, Avitii 
his before liiin. The quantity given 


Aiigl.’^ A'ol. ii. p. 70; i tkx'S not sc'ctn to have heon stri(?tly uiii- 
i,” vol*. ii,, p. 420; aiul ; f^tin, for Garter says, ‘‘I find that .some 


some 

had a. gammon and ()th(U’,s a lloeke, or a 
I Hitch.” TJm earlit^st record of the pro- 



Tlie ba(‘oi!u Ava.s nonglit .set for hem, I 

trowe, 

'that sum men fccc-ho in Essex at Don- 
mo we.” 

Wo also lind a roferenfo to the usage in a 
MS. which is suppo.sed to have been Avrit- 
tqu not mucii more.! than half a century 
after tlie death of Chaucer; 

” [ can fynd no man now that aaiIIg 
emtuere, 

The parfyte wai.s unto Dunmowo: 

Eor they re])ent iiem witliiu a Acre 

And man y Aviihiri a weke, and .sonnor, 
men Mow; 

4’liat cawsi.th tho Av(*is to be rowgli and 
over glow, 

That no man may fnid path or gap, 

I he world is lurnyd to anotlier sliap.” 
Tim usage is mcmtioiuxl in the Cliartulary 
of Dunmow Priory, under 1 1 h5, 1107, ,and 
In Id. It is to be collected from a MS. in 

tho College of Arms, writltm by Sir Rich- 
ard Si. G(M>rge, (hvrter. about’ If ilO, that 
this notable u.sage origiiialed either in 
Robert !‘’itzAvator, a favourite of Henry 
Jl., f'F in one of his snc'c<.*s.sor.s in the lonf- 
ship of Dunmow and its Priory. It is 
said of 111 is hi tz water, by the av viler of 
the MS., that ‘Mio hetooke liim.self in his 
latter dayes tn prayers and dciods of cha- 
rity. . . and reediiitHl tlie ilocjiyed priorie i 
of DuniuoAv. ... in Avhiidi priorie arose 
a customo begune and instituted cuther by 
him or some other of hi.s .succe.ssors . . . 


of Hadborougb, near Norwich, was simi- 
larly aAvardecl tho jialm of eonpigal liar- 
mony ; but in his ca.se it Avas only a (litcli. 
Again, in lold, 2 lien. VHII.', 'I'lioma.s 
liOfulh'r, of Cogsliall, lOs.sex, wa.s alloAA'od 
(lie full gammon, nut on wind grouiul 
this variation was mad<q avo do not learn. 
The .singular oath administeri'd to them 
ran thus, ac.cording to Dug;daIo ; 

AT)U shall swmir by the Cii.stom of our 
Confe.ssioii, 

Tlial; you never made any nuptial trans- 
gression, 

Since a^ju were married to your Avife, 
By liouseliold braAvle.s, or contentious 
.st rife ; 

Or ()tberAvi.se, in bed or boaid 
Offendt^d each otln'r in tloed or Avord ; 
Or sinix' the Pari.sh Clerk .said Ameu, 
Wislied your.selve.s unmarried agon. 

Or ill a t welvemoiitli and a day 
Repeuti^d not in thought any Avay. 

Rut continuod true and in desire, 

A.s wlioii you joined hand.s in the Holv 
On ire. 

If lo th(\se conditions Avithout all feare 
Of your owu accord you will freely 
SAA(?ar, 

Gammon of Bacon you shall receive, 
And bearo it lienee witli love and gowl 
leave ; 

'‘ For this i.s our custom in Dunmow well 
kiioAvn, 

Though Die sport bo ours, tho Bacon's 
your OAAui,” 
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It is scarcoly necessary to observe, that 
the preceding lines have every mark of 
being a mo'^oni local version of tl\e more 
anciont foruaila, now apparently not pre- 
served.^ Dnpylalo, however, thought theT i 
worth printiiig in his “ Monasi i(ron.” In 
Playford’s C(i.h-li thof Cofrh Can, 
P>85, is a. copy of (he oath se( to music. 
8'ee a leltcr from Hoiace Walpole to 
l^ady Ayle.shury, August 2;hd, I7t)d. The 
parties wore to taUe this oatJi hofore (he 
prior and coin'ejit and live whole town, 
luiiiibly kneeling in (lie churchyard upon 
(lie two liar(i pointed stones, as l;as 
just been no(iced. 'I'hey were artorwarils 
taken npo?) men’s shoulflers, and eaiTi(^d, 
first, ahoul tlic j)ri(n*y clmichyaid, and 
after thrmigfi tlie town, with all the friars 
and brethren, and. all tlie towns.hilk, 
young and cild, followed them with shouts 
and acclinaatioMs, with their bacon before 
them, lhand describes a. large print, en- 
titled ‘"A'l exact perspective view of 
Duuiuow, late t!io Priory in (ho County of 
hissi^x, w ith a represciitat ion of the cere- 
mony and prt)ce.N>ion iii that. Maiiiior, on 
Tliurstlay the ‘2(ith of rluue, 1751, when 
^riiomas SImpeshaft of the parish of 
Weal hershchl in the county ad‘oresai<!, 
weaver, and Anno his wife, came to de- 
mand, and did actually receive a. gam- 
mon of haeon, having first kneeled down 
upon two haro stones Avithiii tlie church 
dooro and taken the oath, ^Vrc. N.B. Be- 
fore the dissolution of monasteries it does 
not appear, by searching (ho most, anti- 
eut r(!('ords, to luive bc'en <lemand(Ml above 
throe times, and, including tliis, just as 
often since, d'akoii on the s’pot ami 
engraved hy David Ogborne.^* The 
CanHrnvin fi M(\[}(tzhu\ xxi., *282, ealls the 
individual Jehu Shakosliauks, woolcom- 
bcr. 

It seems tlmt: no religious di.stilK•- 
^ ions were obsCivod, but that the 
Hitch was open to all (v^irars, who 
had lived in a. state of absolute con- 
tent and felicity a year and a day 
from I ho <!ate of their union, .It 
was also stipulaicHl that it was to hang 
up ill the hall of the Alauor-house, redy 
arrayde all times of the yero, bott in 
T.ent.” lustea<i of one claimant, naimdy, 
(he Inisband. it liecame customaiy, it ap- 
pears, at a later date, foi- both the man 
and the woman to attend, and a largo 
f»ak chair was preserved in Duninow 
Clnircli in tlio present century, in wliich 
(he fortunate couple were installe<l, so 
•soon as tlie decision in their favour was 
made known. It is probably still to be 
.seen; at any rate an engraved view of it 
is given in the ‘‘ Antiquarian IJepertory.*’ 
It is there described as “ nndoubtediy of 
great antiquity, probably the otlicial 
tf^hair of the prior, or that" of the lord of 
.the manor.” In 1902 fourteen couples 


entered for the prize, but were reduced to 
two, Mr. and Airs. Wallis of Derby, and 
Air. and Airs. Brook of Brondey, Kent. 
Both parties were su<‘cessful ^ before 
the judge in the c|ise, Aly. J. V. Mac- 
kenzie, in establishing their claims, and 
cliily received (heir flitches. Tlie claim- 
ants had their own counsel, and the don- 
ors of the bacon fh(urs; :iud a composite 
jury of six maidens and six bachelors had 
boon, as nsmil, empanelled to <M)nsi<ler the 
evid^>uce. it is said tha( clown 1«> 1772 
only (dglit.. claims were preferred or al- 
lowed, and (hat iiie ciistoni was falling 
into disuse', nulil it revived about IS.jO 
under the auspices of Air. Harrison Ains- 
wor(h. 

According to (lie ‘* Contes d’Kiitrapel,” 
ci(ed by Tyrwliitt, it was a Bre- 
(oii usage, prevailing at St. Holaino, 
near Rennes. But Dr. Bell, in his 
rcsc arclu's into Slia kespear’s “ Ruck ’’ lias 
sliown (lia( the? usago lias also a (h»rmaii 
coutilerpaid ; and ! am inclined certainly 
to acquiesce in the line o.f argument, 
which sec'ms to secure for the idea, in it.s 
origin a Toutuuic source. Comp. M hirU- 
eiunyrc, 

Dwa,rf. It appears that the Soxoiis 
trealed the malady wliicdi is now well 
known under (he name of conv nl.sions, as 
(lie V iviital ion of a dwarf. It was a. k-o- 
lief which (hey brought, witii them from 
the north of bhirope, and whicdi was com- 
mon to (lie whole (iotliic family. riie 
Saxon Leechdoms furnish a receipt fqi* 
this <.)i.sea.M> or aiilicTion, whicli was said 
to be “doing away a. dwarf.’’ C alike t’no 
nigiit-mare, ulrich was exclnsively a. noc- 
liiriiai visilor, tlio dwarf c ime f t) his 
victim, as may ho supposed from (ho 
characler of tiie complaint wbicfi tin3 
super.'^i it ioii I Inis ficn'soni lies, at any time 
dining the fonr-and-twenty kemrs. Mr. 
Cockayne has some remai ks on this inat- 
ter in his preface. 

Dyzemas Day. In Nojtharnp- 

tonshire, or some parts of it, TiMie- 
day is kmiwn as Dyzoma.s Day. Aliss 
Baker - <>hsc*rves : “A sexagenarian, on 
(ho southern side of tlio county, to 
w’Jiom I was iudohted for tlie name, 

informcsl me that within his lenieni- 
braiicc tliis day was kept as sacred as 
the sabbath, and it was cainsidered very 
uiducky to commonco any uiidertaking, 
or""even to wmsh on the same day of tho 
week throughout tlie year, on which the 
aiiiiivorsaiy of this day last fell.” North- 
amptonsh irr, Oloasartj, 1854, in v. But 
the lattcM- notion is not peculiar to tho 
county in question. It is also current in 
the Nortli of England and olscwdiere. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, the day is 
also called Dyzemaii’s Day in the North, 
Earnest. — See OoiCs Penny, 
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Ear-Omens. -- Itching in the ear, 
or on the lobes of it, is still received as a 
symptom that one is being talked of be- 
hind one’s back; but wo may perhaps 
collect from one of John Hey wood’s Epi- 
grams, 1 oG 2, that in his day it bore an- 
other signification, and portended that 
the parly, wliose ear itched, had been 
guilty of’ an untruih; and the same sense 
is evidently from the context to be given 
to a passage in the interlude of Jack 
Jugijlcr (about 1550) : - 

Ihit T promise you, F do curstlie 
tears*, 

For I feel a vengoable burning in my 
loft ere ” — 

The speaker has been inventing a false- 
hood. Ih-owno, in his “ Vulgar Errors,” 
adds: “Ho (Pliny) supposes it lo iiavo 
proceeded from the notion of a signifying 
gonins, or universal Aler(jury, tluit con- 
(lucted sounds to their tlistant subjects, 
and taugljl to hear by touch.” Delrio 
and Ivoiichenius seem to hare been of 


Herrick refers to this belief : 

On himsdfv. * 

“ One eare tingles ; some/ here he, 

That are snarling now atime ; 
f. Be they tliose that Homer bit, 

' I w'ill give Uiem thanks for ft.” 

Easter. - Turner, in his “History of 
the Anglo-Saxons,” deidve's Easter from 
tlie Saxon Goddess Kostre, and probably / 
this etymology is the true one. In Ly- 
soiis’ “ Fitivirons,” vol. i. p. 230, among, 
his curious extracts from the Churcli- 
! wardens’ and OUainborlaiir s Books at 
Kingstcn-upon-Tlianies, are tlio following 
entries concerning some of tbo ancient 
doings on Easter Day: “5 Hen. VIII. 
For Hired for tlie Kesurrection, Id.; for 
tlireo yerds of dornek for a pleyers cote, 
and the makyng, Is. 3d. 12 Hen. VIIL 

Paid for a skin of parchment and gun- 
powder, fin* the play on Easter Day, 8d. 
For brede and ale for them tha.*- made 
the stage and other tilings belonging to 
the play. Is. 2d.” By the subsequent 
entry these pageantries slionld seem to> 


opinion that a tingling in the right ear 
portended good, and in the left the re- 
verse, in which they are supported 
by the old Seotisli saying, cit<xl by 
Douce in his AISS. notes on Brand; 

“ Biglit lug, left lug, whilk lug low's. If 
the left ear, they talk liai-ru; if the right, 
good.” Delrio, “ Disquis. Magic.” p. 

473; Keuchenius “ Crepundia,” 1002, p. 

113. In “ xMuch Ado About Nothing,” 

1000, act iii. sc. 2, Beatrice says : “AVhat 
lire is in mine oars?” which VVarlmrton 
explains as alluding lo a proverbial say- 
ing of the common pofjple, that their 
ears burn when others are talking of 
them. On which Reed ob.sorvcs that tlie | ‘ j„ ‘Vire'tduln-lnv'ardeiis” 

opinion IS -iiont Killed by Pliny. More- | gt. Martin Oiitwicli, London, 

over IS not this an optmou Kenorally re- , „„dor tho year 152'), is (ho followiiiK 
coived, that wlion our ears do glow' and item: “Paid for brome ageynst Ester, 
tingle, some there bo that in our absence ifeoms from the Privy Purso 

doe talke of us?” Ilonand’s “Trans- Expenses of Klizabetli of York,” 1502,. 

lation,” 1). xxviii. p. 297. Pliny’s cuvii that it was then cn.stoiiiary to present 
words are ; “ Abseutes iinnitu .\uriuin gratuities to the ollicers of tho kitclien, 
praLsonlire sermones do so receptum est.” snucery, and scullery, and to tho gate- 
Gaule has not omitted in his list of “ Vain porters; and in the “ NorthuMiborland 
Observations ami Hni>orslitions Omina- Hcusehold Book,” 1512, there is ti long 
lions thereupon,” tho tingling of tho oar, ouumoration of tlie bounty w'hich. tho Earl 
llio itching of the eye, itc.” Man-Astro- atid his family were accustomed to distri- 
^nanerr posed, 181, ami Homo tolhs us; buto on this festival. A pair of gloves. 
“ If tlieir oars tingle, they say it is a signe was a present at Easter, as W'ell as at 
they have some enemies abroad, that doe Christmas. Wliitelocko’s Liber Famcli- 
or are alK)ut to speako evill of them : .so, cus, 1858, iindor 1015. “To houl over 
if thoir right eye itchoth, then it betokens tbo paschal,” is mentioned among tho 
joyfull laughter: and so, from tho itcli- custom.s of the Boinan Catholics censure^I 


liave been continued dining Hie reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 151)5. ‘ llcc^’ of tlic 

players of the stage at Easter, .Cl 2s.. 
E^d.” Among (ho ancient annual dis- 
hnrsemoiits of the Church of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, I find the following entry against 
Easter: “Three great garlands for the- 
crosses, of roses ami lavendei’ : tlirce- 

i dozen other garlauds for the <|inre; 3s.” 
Tho .same also occurs in the Church- 
w'anlens’ Accouiils, ibid. 1512. Also 
among the Cliurch disbursements, ibid, 
in the Waxcbandler’s Acoonipt, “ for 
making tho .Pascjil at Ester, ‘2s. 8d.” 
Ibid. 1-186. “ At Ester, for tho 

i n#iirllvti Tir»finln tVir i hn ll.s: 


ifig of the nose, and elbow, and .severall ! by John Bale in his “Declaration of Bon- 


atfectings of soverall parts, they make | ner’s Articles,” 1554. There is a pro - 
sevorall predictions too silly to bo men-! verb; 

turned, though regarded by‘ them.” Vc- ; “If Ea.stor falls in Lady Day’s lap, 
monoloijy, 1650, p. 61. Bmvare, Old England, of a clap.” 
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Easter^ Pasch, or Paste 
Esrsrs ■ — Oobelin informs us that this 
custom of .’iviiig eggs at Easter is to bo 
traced up to the theology and philosophy 
of tljp Egyptians, Persians, Gan’s, 
Greeks, Homans, A'c., among all of whom 
an egg was an emblem of the universe, 
the work of »he supremo Divinity; and 
HiitchinsoTi indeed remarks that ‘‘ Eggs 
were held by the Egypliuns as a sacred 
embjem of the renovation of mankind 
after the Deluge. The JeAvs adopted it to 
suit the circumstances of their liistory, as 
a typo of their departure from llie hind of 
Egypt; and it was used in the feast of the 
Passover as part, of the furniture of the 
table, with tlie pasehal lamb. The Chris- 
tians have certainly used it on this day, 
as retaining the elemejits of future life, 
for an emhlom of the Hesurrection. It 
seems as if the egg was thus decorated 
for a jjeligious tiopiiy after the days of 
mortilication and ahsti nonce wore over, 
and festivity had taken their place ; and as 
an omhlem of the resurrection of life, certi- 
fio<l to us by the llosnrroction, from tlie 
regions of death and the grave.” . '’riie an- 
cient Egyptians, if the resurrection of the 
body liad been a tenet of their faith, 
would perhaps liave thought an egg no 
improper hierogl.vphical representation of 
it. The extraction of a living creature 
by ineuhatioii, after the vital principle 
has lain a long while doi-riiant, or seem- 
ingly extinct, is a process so truly niar- 
volloiis, that, if it could bo disbelieAH>d, 
would be thought by some as a thing 
incredible to the full, as that the 
Author of la'fe .should bo able to 
reaiiiniato the dead. Easter, says 
Gobelin, and the Neiv Yo.'ir, have 
been marked by similar distinctions; 
among tlio Persians, tlio Now Year is 
lool<e<l upon as the renewal of all things, 
and is noted for the trijimph of the vSuii 
of Nature, as Easter is Avith Clft’istians for 
that of the Sun of Justice, the Saviour of 
the World, over <loatIi by liis Uosurrec- 
tion. The Feast of tlio New Year, ho 
adds, Avas celebrated at tlie V^eimal 15qui- 
nox, that is, at a time when the Christians 
removing their Ncav Yeiir to the Winter 
ScJstice, kept only the h'ostival of Easter. 
Hence, Avith the latter, the feast of eggs 
has been attaclied to Easter, so that eggs 
are no longer made resents of at tiie 
New Year. Hryant says, ‘‘ An egg, con- 
taining ill it tho elements of life, was 
thought no improper emblem of tho ark, 
ill Avliich Avere proserA'ed the rudiments of 
the future world ; hon(;o in the Dionusiaca 
and in other mysteries, one part of the 
nocturnal coreniony consisted in the c/m- 
secration of an egg. liy this, as wo are 
informed by Porphyry, was signified tho 
world. It seems to have been a favourite 


symbol, and very antient, and we find it 
adopted among many nations. It was 
said by the Persians of Orosmasdos, that 
he formed mankind and iiiclosoil them in 
an egg. A Avriter in tho “ GcutlomaiFs 
Magazine,” for July, 1783, supposes the 
egg at Easter “ an emblem of tlio rising 
up out of tho grave, in tho same manner 
as tho chick ontomhed, as it Avore, in the 
egg, is in due time brought to life.” He 
takes the (loAvers whiirh are used to docn- 
rate the churches at this time to hoar tho 
same import . A correspondent of “ Notes 
and Queries,’^ traces to pagan times and 
to the Mahometan feast of iiooroose, or 
the waters, an anniversary eiJehratioii of 
the Creation and Deluge, tho Christian 
practice of olforing eggs at Easter. Tie 
cites Sir R. Ker i^ortor’s “ Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, t^e.,” 1821. in confirma- 
tion of this tlieory. Lo Briin, in his 
“ Voyages,” tolls us that tho Persians, 
on the 20th of March, 1701, kept the fes- 
ti\ml of the Solar Ngav Year, winch he says 
lasted several days, aaOioii they iniitually 
presented each oilier, among other things, 
AA'ith coloured eggs. J'hoy Avere sornct irnes 
tinted yelloAv, sometimes red, sometimes 
sky-blue. In Italy, vSpain, and iii i*ro- 
vonco, says Father Carmel i, Avhere almost 
OA'ory ancient superstition is retained, 
thcro are in the public places certain 
sport.s with eggs. This custom he derives; 
from the JeAvs or tlio Pagans, for he ob- 
serves it is common to both. This custom 
still prevails in the Greek Churrii. Chand- 
ler, in his ‘^Travels in Asia Minor,” 
gives tho folloAviiig account of tiio manner 
of celebrating Easter among tho modern 
Greeks: “Tho Greeks iioav celebrated 
Easter. A small bier, prettily deckt, witJi 
orange and citron buds, jasmino, flowers, 
and boughs, was placed in tlie churcli, 
with a Christ crucifioil, rudely painted on 
board, for the body. We saw it in tlio 
evening, and, hoi’ore day-hreak, were sud- 
denly aAvakeiiod by the blaze ami crack- 
ling of a large hontiic, with singing and 
shouting in honour of tho Resurrection, 
They made ns presents of coloured eggs 
and cakes of Easter liread.” “They (the 
Russians) have an order at Easter, Avhicli 
they ahvaies observe, and tliat is this: 
every ycere, against Easter, to die or 
colour red, with Brazzel (Brazil Avood), 
a great numl>er of egges, of whieli every 
man and Avoinan giveth one unto the priest 
of tho parish uiion Easter Day in tho 
morning. And, moreover, the common 
people use to carrie in their hands one of 
these red egges, not only upon Easter 
Day, but also throe or fouro days after, 
and gentlemen and geiitlewomou liavo 
egges gilded, which they carry in like 
manor. They use it, as they say, for a 
great love, and in token of tho Resurreo- 


I 
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tioM, whereof they rejoice. For when two 
f rioiKls nieete during the Faster holydayes 
tiicy come and take one another by the 
hand, the one of Ihoin saith, ‘ TJm Lord, 
or Christ, is risen * ; the other answereth, 

* It is so, of a trueth ’ ; and they then kiss, 
and excliango their oggos, both men and 
women, coni i’luing in kissing four dayos 
higythei'/’ Oiir ancient voyage-w-riter 
means )io more here, it should seem, tlian 
I hat the ceremony was kept uj) for four 
days. Le Brim, in his ‘‘Travels,’’ 
1702, noticed the same custom, wlien 
ho visilod llnssia, and, after liim, 
the Abbe d’Antorocho describes in 
Ids journey to Siberia, this ceremonial as 
>:till kept up with unahated enthusiasm. 
liO Brnn says that it lasted fifteen days, 
ainl amo'ig people of all ranks. The aullior 
■o'f “ Le V'uyageur a Baris,” tom. ii. p. 112, 
“supposes that the practice of painting 
and docorating eggs at Easter, amongst 
tho Catholics, arose from the joy which 
was occasioiuMl hy their returning to this 
favonrite food after so Jong an abstiiienc'e 
fiom it during Lent, ‘Dans plusieurs 
villes,’ lie adds, ‘ les elores des Egliscs, Ics 
(‘.tudiaus (les Ecoles ot les autres jeunes 
(lens, s’asscunlilaient sur une place au 
bruit des Sonnottes et des 'rarnbours, por- 
lant des etandarts burlescpie.s pour so 
rerulre a rEglise priiicipah', uu its chaii- 
toient laudos avaiit do conimcncer lour 
<|uote dueufs,’ ” - Doucjo. Jhre, in his 

“ (.Tlossariuni Suio-gotJiicnin,” v. 

<?gg, OMplains a Ihi.skogg to mean cnio tliat 
at .Easter time is sent by pcrs(.uis to each 
otlior, variously ()rnatnoutod and coloured, 
and ill token of rejoicing at tho leriniiia- 
tioii of the? .Lenten fast. Among the Rus- 
sians it was not thought too groat a free- 
dom, ho says, iu.‘Cor{ling to travellers, to 
oiler such eggs to tlie Emperor. 

Hyde, in Iiis ** Oriental Sports,” 
tells ns of one with eggs among 
the Ohristians of rvlesopotauiia on Ea.s- 
ter Day and forty days afterwards, 
during wliich time their children buy 
themselves as many eggs as they can, 
and slain them with a red cmloiiv in 
momery of the lilood of Christ shod as at 
that iim.e of jus Cnicilixiou. Some tinge 
them with green and yellow. Stained 
eggs ar<^ sold all tlio wliile in the market. 
Tho sport consists in striking their eggs 
<nie against anotlier, and the egg that 
first hroaks is won by the owner of the 
egg Hint struck it. Immediately another 
■egg is pitted against, the winning egg, and 
so they go on, till the last remain- 
ing egg wins all the others, wliicli 
their respective owners shall before 
have won. This .sport, ho observes, is not 
retained in the Midland parts of England, 
"^but seems to be alluded to in the old pro- 
verb, “An egg at Ea.ster,” because the 


liberty to oat eggs begins again at that 
festival, and thence must havA arisen this 
festive egg-game. For neither# he Roman- 
ists nor those of the Eastern^Cliurch be- 
gin to cat eggs till Easter, y t 

That the. Church of Rome has con- 
sideied eggs as emblematical of the 
Resurrection, may be gathered from 
the subse»iuont i)niyer which the reader 
will find in an extract from the 
Ritual of Tope Paul the Fifth,, for 
the use of England, .Ireland, and Scot- 
land. It (iou tains various other forms of 
benediction. “ Bless, 0 Lord ! wo be- 
seech thee, this thy creature of egg.s, that 
it may become a wholesome sustenance to 
tliy faith.ful servants, eating it in thank- 
fulness to thee, on at.‘C(mnt of thi? Resur- 
rc'ctiou of our Lord,” Ac. In Hie Roman 
Calcridar I find the following: “Ova aii- 
n uncial a*, ut aiuut, n^poiiuntur.” J^e 
Bruji plausibly suggests tluil: tli «4 o eggs 
wore kept for luck (as \vc say) from Good 
Friday to Good .Eriday, like our cross- 
biiiis. In Balers “ Yet a ('(.mrso at tho 
Romislio Eoxo,” 1542, siguat. I) 4, the 
author euumeniies some “ aiuKyout rytes 
and lawdable ceremonyes of iioly churche” 
thou it sh()uld seem laid aside, iu the fol- 
:l(»wing ceusuro of ilie liishop : “ Tlian 

: ought my Lorde also to suhre the .same 
; .selfe poimyshuumi for not, roslyng ogges 
• in t I h' P alme aslies fyre,” A’:c. In the Boe- 
I hive of (he Romisli Cluu’ch, 1571), they are 
; teimed Holy Pace E,«<gs. Coles, in lii.s 
i “ijaiiri Diciioii.'iry.’' reiiders tho Pasch, 
I or Easter (‘gg, hy Ont.tn cro- 

i vruin, litfrnm.,''’ In tiie Household of 
I .Edward the Eir.st, in his ei.ghteeul h yeai' 
I G' .\rclacol.” 18i)5) is ilu.^ following item 
I iu the Accounts of I'hister Sunday :- -“Eor 
I four hundrc'd and a half of eggs, eighteen 
j pence.” The original itmii juins thus : 
*• Pro iiij'-. di’ ov’ xviij^.’^ In tho North 
of Englaiyil, observes Hyde, iu Cumber- 
land arKp Westmoreland, boys beg, on 
Easter Eve, eggs to play with, and beg- 
gars ask for them to eat. Tliose eggs are 
hardened by boiling, and tinged with the 
juice of lierhs, broom-llowers, Ac. The 
eggs being tliu.s prepared, the boys go 
out phiy with them in tho holds : 
rolling them up and down, like bowls, 
upon tliG ground, or throwing them up, 
liko balls, into tlio air. h'ggs, stained 
with various colours in boiling, and some- 
times covered with leaf -gold, are at Eas- 
ter presented to children, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and oilier place.s in tlie North, 
wliero tliOvSG young gently ask for their 
“ paste eggs,” as for a fairing, at this 
season. In the neighbourliood of New- 
caistle, they are tinged yellow witli tho 
blossoms of fru*/.e, called there whin-bloom. 
The title of a tract, printed in 1(144, “To 
Sion’s Imvors, being a golden Eggo, to 
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avoid Infection, d’c.*' undoubtedly refers 
to this sv>oerstition. “ On y lit aussi des 
-^deffencos lo vendro des ceiifs de couleur 
apres Pasouos, parce quo les enfans s’en 
joiio^nt cuparavant, qiii estoit do in^iu- 
yais exoniple.' -Sutyre Meiiippce de la 
Vertn du (JalhoUcon d^ Espofjne, 8vo., 
1595, foL 91. The Knirlish version of this 
work roiKlers o.‘ufs tie coulcur speckled 
•eggs. 

£sistcr Eve. - V’^arioiis superstitions 
crept in by degrees ainong the rites of 
this day : such as pulling out all the -fires 
ill churches and kindling them ane\v froin 
flint, blessing the Kasler wax, iV:c, Ac- 
cording to iSlaogoorgus, the ceremony oT 
extinguishing the liios iji order to r(‘- 
kindle Ihein, Avas cojiinion on the Contin- 
ent among the Catholics. The paschal 
taper, Avliich Naogeorgns describes as ty- 
pical of Christ l}>al coTupiored hell,’' 
aiul •winch on the Continent and 
among ns used lo he hallowed, and 
pel fumed Avitli frankincense, was an 
important itojn in i he ceremonies and also 
in the exjienses of this feast. 11; appears 
that, in loo7, the taper used in the Ahhey , 
Chureh at Westminster was of 3dt) lhs\ j 
weight. In the amiont annual Church 
l)isi)urs(*men(s of St. Alary-at-ll ill, in 
the City of (iondon, 1 (hid the folloAving 
article: “ h'ur a qu.'irter of coles for the 
hallowed lire on Master Mve, Gd,’* Also 
the subsequent: ‘‘To tlie Clerk Jind Sex- 
ton (for two nionl for watching the Se- 
pulchre from (fO<>(l h'riday to Ka.stor Kv(', 
and for tlioir nieate :ni(l drink, Tld.^’ J 
Cmd also in the Chureliwardcms’ Account:;, 
ibid. 5th Ken. V'l. the following entries; 

“ Mor the Se))uhdiro, for divers iiaylis and 
Avyres and gin, 9d. oh Also pa. yd to 
'I'ljoiuas Joy nor for inakyng of tlie saint* 
Sepulchre, Is. Also pay<l for hokeram for j 
ponnns, and for the makynge, 22d.’' In 
Coates’s “Hist, of Ke.KliiYg ” p. 130, 
under t’hurchwardens’ Accounts for tlie 
.vear 1558, t‘vc., tln'ic are scAoral quota- 
tions of money laiil out for this purpose. 
Part of I he cost consisted in liiring men, 
who should Avatch the sepulchre in imita- 
tion of the soldiers, who actually per- 
formed the fluty. It apjiears too, that 
A\ith true parochial instinct the materials 
Avero sold AAdion the time aauis up, and the 
next year took care of itself. J’avo of tlie 
■entries are: “ Paido to Roger Brock for 
watching of the Sepulchro, 8d.” “ Paide 

more to the sai<le Roger for fvres and 
•colles, 8d,’’ in “A Short Description of 
Antichrist, <S:c.,” the author censures, 
among otlier popish cii.stoms, “the haloAv- 
yiig of fiero.” They had a custom in Dor- 
setshire formerly of forming a proct^sion 
'of boys on Kaster Kvo, Avitli torches and a 
i*mall black flag. The procession chanted 
these lines : 


“ We fasted in the light, 

For this is the night.” 

Easter .Ea'^o is, in some places, known as 
Holy Saturday. It is a great day among 
the Irish Catholics, who hold high festival 
at midnight foi* a few hours, and then 
retire till sunrise, when tliey get up to 
.see that luminary dance in lionoiir of the 
Rosiirrection. Nor is this usage confined 
to tlio lower classes. 

Easter Holidays. - K:istor has 
OA'er been consideied b.y the Church as a 
season of grt'at festivity. By the laAA' 
concorniiig holidays, made in tlie time of 
King Alfred llio Great, it was appointed 
(hat the Aveek aftor Ma.ster should he kept 
hol.y. It seems from h’it>;stepheii, cited 
by StoAve, that the water-quinl uiu Avas a 
popular tliversion at ibis season. Beli- 
(hu.s, a ritualist of ancient times, tells us 
that it was eusloinary in some churches 
for bhe hishon.s ami a rchlnshops thein- 
.se]\ms to pla.v A\iih tlie ini’erioi- clergy at 
haml-hull, ainJ this, as l>nraii(lns ass(*rts, 
evmi on Kasfer-»iay itself. \Vli.y they 
I should play at hand-ball at this lime, 

I rather (lian any oilier game, .Boiuiie tells 
us ho lias not been able to discover: cer- 
(ain it is, liowever, that the pre.sent cais- 
lom of playing at that game on Ihistor 
holidays for a tan/.y-eake has l.>een derived 
from vhenco. Krasnius., speaking of the 
proverb, “ .Moa ost pi la,” that is “ I’ve 
got the ball,” tells ns, that it signifies 
“ I luiA^e obtained the vieloiy. I. am 
masler of luy Avishes.” 'fho Komaiiists 
certainly erected a .standard on Faster- 
day in token of our (iOi-d’s victory; but 
it AA’ould ]K;'rha])s be indulging fancy too 
far to suppose that the Bishop.s and gov- 
ernors of clinrohes, who used to play at 
haml~h:ill at this season, ditl it in a niysti- 
' cal Avay, and willi reference In Hie trium- 
phal .jo.y of the .s».mson. Certain it is, 
lioAA'eA'Or, that man.y of their eiisfoms and. 
superstitions are founded on still more 
trivial circumstances, even according to 
their <iavii ex})lanations of them, than tips 
imaginary analogy. !ii the I’riA^y Purse 
Expenses of Henry VII. Mi\ Brand found 
the folloAving article: “From IG to 18 
Nov. 0 Hen. VI 1. Item, to Walter AlAvyn 
for (he revells at Estennoss xiijli. A’j.s, 
viijd.” Duraiidus tells us, that on Easter 
Tiie:'^day, wives ii.setl to boat their hus- 
bands, on the day following the hii.^Jiands 
their wives. 'I’he cu.stom is .still retained at 
the City of Durham in the Ea.ster holidays. 
On Easter Sunday, in Yoik.shire, tho 
young men in the villages of that county 
had a custom of taking off the young girls* 
buckles. On Ea.ster Monday, the young 
men’s shoe.s ami buckles Avere taken off by 
tho young women. On the Wednesday they 
were redeemed by little pecuniary forfeits, 
out of Avliich an entertainment, called a 
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tansey-Ciike, wiis made, with diinciiig. 
Naogeovjyjus writes : 

At midnight then with carofnil miiide, 
tliey up to mattens ries, 

The Clarke doth come, and, after liiin, 
the priest witli staring eios.’^ 

At midnight strait, not taryiiig till 
the daylight doo appeero. 

Some getes jji liesh and glutton lyke, 
they foodc upon their ehocrc. 

They jost their flesh, and eustardes 
great, and egges and radish store. 
And trifles, clouted creame, and cheese, 
and whatsoeuer more 
At first they list; to oate. tlioy bring into 
tlio 'rcmple straiglit, 

That so the Priest may lialow them with 
wordes of woiRproiis waight. 

The I'hiors h<‘sides, and pelting Priesies 
from house to house do roamc, 
Receyving gaino of every man that this 
will have at homo. 

Some raddisli rootes this day doe take 
hoforo all other nieate, 

Against the quartan ague, and such 
other sicknosse groat.’^ 

“Straight after this, into the fieldes 
they walke to take the viewe. 

And to t heir woontod life they fall, and 
bid the roast adewe.” 

In ]]'i1 and lyrnllcvy^ 1(382, tliore is a 
graphic account of the sort of company, 
which Hocked to Westminster Abbey at 
this time : “ You must suppose it to be 

Easter Holy Days: :jt wliat time Sisly 
and Dol, Kate and Peggy, Moll and Naii 
lire marching to Westminster, with a 
Leash of Prentices before him ; who go 
rowing themselves along with their right 
arms to make more hast, and now ami 
then with a greasy hanckorolier wipe away 
the dripping that bathes their forehead*. 
At tlie l)o(U- they nieot crowhi of Wapping 
Seamen, Southwark liroom-mun, tlie Iii- 
hahitauts of the Jlaiik-Sido, willi a But- 
cher (u- two prick’t ill among them. There 
awliilo tliey stand gaping for the Master 
of the Show, staring upon the suburbs of 
their dearest delight, just as they stand 
gaping upon the painted Cloath before 
they go into the Puppet Play, By and 
by they hear the Binicli of Kovs which re- 
joyces their Iioaiis like the sound of the 
Pancake- Bell, t or now the .Man of Com- 
fort peeps ov(M- the spikes, and beholding 
such a learned Auditory, opens the Gate 
of Paradise, and by tliat time they are 
half got into the lirst Chappol, for time is 
very jiretious, lie lifts up his V'oice among 
the "J oombs, and begins his Lurrev in 
manner and form following.’' Then ^ye 
get a. metrical reliearsal of the inmates of 
the several monnnionrs, wliicli at this 
time of day Ave regard with oualifiecl cre- 
dulity. 

It is related in Aubamis-.s descrip- 


tion of ancient rites in (i}ermaiiv% 
that there were at this season ffot-courses» 
in the meadows, in Avliich the Actors car- 
ried ('ff each a (?:ike, given to oe run for,, 
as- 1 we say, by some better soiL of yei-son 
in the neighbourliood. Soinelimes two> 
cakes Aierc j)i-()pose<.l, one fqr the young 
men, another for the girls: and there was 
a great concourse of people on the occa- 
sion. This is a custom by no means un- 
like the playing at hand-hall for a taiv;<y- 
cake, tlie winning of Avhich depends chielly 
upon sAviftness of foot. It is a trial too 
of floctness and speed, as Avell as the foot- 
race. 

Castor King. Charles the Fifth, 
Avhilst he Avas in possession of his regal 
dignity, thought so slightingly of it, that 
when, one day, in passing through a vil- 
lage in Spain, he met a peasant who Avas. 
dressed with a tin croAvn upon his head, 
and a spit in his hand for a trnnchtftui, as 
the Easter King (according to the custom 
of that great festival in Spain). Avho told 
the Emperor tliat ho should take off his 
hat fo liim: “My gt^jd friend,’' replied 
the Prince, “ I Avish you joy of your ucav 
ofTico; you Avill find it a very troublesome 
one, 1 can assure you.” 

Easter Monday. They have an 
ancient custom at Cfileshill, in fho county 
of Warwick, that if the young men 
of the town can catch a hare, and bring, 
it to tho parson of the parisli before ten 
o’clock on Easter Monday, the parson is 
bouml to give them a calf’s head and a 
hundred of eggs for their breakfast, and a 
groat in monev. Hazlitt’s IJlount, 1871,, 
I). 78. 

Easter Offcrlnjar. Originally a 
halfpenny, then a penny, later on raised 
to half a silvei’ groat or twojicnce, payable 
by eacli parisliioner Availing on the iii- 
ciimhent of tho parish, who Avas expected 
to return it in ontiM-taiinnent. Subf'O- 
qAiently tlie charge became a groat, and 
the minister otferetl /lo equivalent. These 
payments continue customary; but it is. 
believed that there is no obligation beyond 
fourpenco a head, to be collected by the’ 
clergyman or his sufficient deputy. In 
Doctor Doitblr Air.^ a poem Avritteii about 
lo50 (Ifuzlitt’s P. P., iii., 311) Ave are' 
told : 

“This man, to sum mens thinking, 

Doth stay hym much vpon the Kyng, 

.\s in the duo demaiiiiding, 

Of that he calletli an head peny, 

And of tho paskall halfpenny.” 

Comp. Maclivirs Diary, Camd. Soc., p. 

02 . 

Easter Sunday or Easter Day.- 

-E^Jgs and green sauce, the latter com- 
poseti of herbs, were a very usual repast 
on the Continent and here on Easter Day. 
It is mentioned in the “ Doctrine of* 
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tlie Masstfi Book ’’ as an authorised dish 
for thi.s A'oasion. At Gray’s Inn, and 
perhaps aytlio other Inns of Court, there 
IS theitesti'aoriy of Dugdale that the c<s)n- 
nions used to eonsist on this day of the 
same sort of viands (so to speak), :uid 
until the 23 Kliz. the ehar^ije of providing 
the repast for tlie students devolved on 
tlie chief cook ; after that , it was defrayed 
by«tiie 8ociety. A sujiorstitioiis practice 
appears to have prevailed upon the Con- 
tinent, of abstaining from nosh on Eas- 
ter Sunday, to escape a fever for the whole 
year. T know not whether it over rcaylicd 
this Tshifid. Tt was condemned by the 
Provisional Council of Rhoiins in 1583, 
and by that of Toulouse in 1590. See 
‘‘Traito des Suiierstilioris,” vol. i., p, 
319, 321). 'i'he first disli that was brought 
np to tlio table on Easter Day, was a red 
herrii^g riding away on horseback ; i.e., a 
herring oi^dered by the cook something 
after the likeness of a man on horsehnek, 
set in a corn-salad. The enstotn of eating 
a gammon of hacon at Easter, which is 
still kept up in many parts of England was 
fcunuhxl on this, viz., “ to shew their ab- 
horrence to Judaism at that solemn com- 
imuTioration of onr Lord’s [{esurrection.” 
Aubrey (1079). It was the practice in 
Germany (during the sixteenth century 
at- least) for the preachers to intermix 
their sermons with facetious stories on 
Ikaster Day. This may bo gathered from 
the CoMvivialiurn Serrnonum Liber.” 
Bas. 1512, sig. K8. Douce’s ^JSS. Notes, It 
is still a common usage, of w hich the origin 
is assuredly not held in reiTmmbranco by 
many of tliose who observe it, of wearing 
something new on Easter Sunday. Poor 
Robin says; 

‘SVt Easter let your clothes he new’, 

Or else be sure you will it rue,” 

Lamb is very visually eaten.fci the first 
time on this festival. .\ii old-es- 
tablished usage at Northniore, near 
Witney, in Oxfordshire, was for the men 
and wuuuen, after evening service, to 
throw apples in the churchyard, those that 
had been married wdtliin the year throw- 
ing thrice as many as the rest: and all 
suhse(|uently adjourned to the minister’s 
house, where they w’ere entertained on 
bread and cheese. Ilearne’s Vwnj, Jau. 
19, 1725, and Note. Comp. Sutk 

Ea.tin£|;. — If, says Grose, in eating, 
you miss your mouth, and the victuals 
fall, it is very unlucky, and denotes ap- 
proaching sickness. 

Eden Hall.--Seo Luck of Nden IlaU. 
Edsreware.— Sir William Blackstone 
says, that it w^as usual for the loM of 
this manor to provide a minstrel or piper 
for the diversion of the tenants, while 
they w'ore employed in his service. He 
refers to the manor-rolls which are among 


the Archives of All-Souls^ College. — Ly- 
sons* Knviron^s, 1st (h 1., ii., p. 211. Lysons 
searched the rolls without success, but ac- 
cepts the statement on Blackstono’s autho- 
rity ; and he adds that a piece of ground 
ill tlie parish still (1795) goes by the name 
of Piper’s Green. 

At a Court of the manor of Edgeware, 
anno 1552, the inhabitants were presented 
for not luiving a tiimbrol and cr.cking- 
stool. This looks as if the iiunishmonls 
were dilloront. Lysons’ Enrirous, ii., 
-11^ At a court of the same Manor, in 
1555, ‘‘it w'as presented that the butts at 
Edgeware Avero very ruinons, and that the 
inliabitants ought to repair tljem ; Avliich 
Avas ortlered to bo done hofoz'o tiie ensuing 
Whitson tide.” 

Edgrewell Tree. Allan Ramsav. 
speaking of Edge-well 'rree, describes *it 
to bo “ an oak troe Avhicli grows on the 
side of a line spring, nigli (ho Castle of 
Dalhousie, A^(?ry much observed by the 
country people, wlu) gave out, that befoio 
any of tlio family tlieil, a braiicli foil fiom 
1 ho Edgo-woll I’roe. I'he old trc»A some 
few years ago fell altogether, but another 
sprung from the same root, wlvich is now 
tall and nourishing, and king he’t sac?.” 

EKRT and Spoon. - An annisomeMt 
Avhicli consists in a certain iiumbm* njii- 
niiig a race, each carrying an egg on a 
fiat spoon, and the ono, who arrives at 
the goal witliout disaster, Avins. Wo sc?oiri 
hero to have an evolution from thii Vene- 
tian ogg-gamo, described in Zompiiii’s 
Cries of Venice^ 1785. 

. Feast. — Tbo Egg Feast, men- 

tioned in the Oxford Almanack, and form- 
erly hold (hero on Egg Saturday, that 
immediately preceding Shrove Tuesday, 
Avas lield when the scholars took leave of 
that kind of food. Comp. IlalliAvoll, v. 
Eijg-F east . Novelties in Easter eggs are 
constantly introducied from year to year 
in the English market. For 1903 they ad- 
vertisecl natural eggs, chocolate eggs, plo- 
ver’s eggs, waxxlen eggs Avith snakes, glooes, 
skipping ropes, and other toys inside. 

Egg: Saturday.— The Saturday 
before Shrove Tuesday. See Easter Eggs, 

Esrg: Service. — One, whore eggs are 
coiitributod for some special purpose, as 
wdien at Biggar, Lanarkshire, eighty dozen 
were quite recently collected, and sent to 
the children’s hospitals in GlasgoAV and 
Edinburgh. 

Egrg: Shell . — To break the egg-shell 
after the moat is out, is a relic of super- 
stition mentioned in Pliny. Sir Tlioinas 
Browne tells ns that the intent of this was 
to prevent witchcraft ; for lest Avitches 
should draw' or prick their names therein, 
and venenciously mischief their persons, 
they broke the shell, as Delecampiiis has 
observed. Delrio, in bis “ Disqiii.sitiones 
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Magica?,” has a passage on this subject. 
Scot says: “Men are pieserved h*oin 
uitchcralt by sprinkling of Holy Water, 
rocoivirig consocrated salt ; by oaiullos hal- 
lowed on Oandleirias Day, and by greou 
lea v- os consecrated on Palm Sunday.” 
Coles tells us tliat “ Matthiolus saith tliat; 
Herba paiis takes away evil I done by 
witcliorat't, and allii-nis that ho knew' it to 
bo true by expeiicnoe.” In ^■lotohe^^s ; 
n'(wnc/j Pleased occurs: | 

“ 'riio Devil should flunk of purchasing I 
that (‘gg -shell 

To victual out a witch for the Hur- 
nioothe.s.” 

Egrsrs. — Stocker, on the line in Per- 
sius, Sat. V., 1, t8o: 

“Tunc liigri Ijenuires oeiajur perieithi ; 
rirpfo,'' 

observes: “If an egg broke when | 

put on the fire, it poriondetl joo- | 
pardy to the pers<ui or pi'oporly of 1 
the iiidividnal.” llov. dames Tjay- ‘ 

ton informed Mr. Itoach Sniitiithat the! 
hhust Anglian rustics had a general cusiom | 
when an egg was eaten, of thrusting tlie j 
spoon through the bottom of the shell, so I 
that (lie w'ifches might not sail in dt. 
Uut the Homans, accotxling to Pliny, ob- 
served a similar usage. 0. II. Smith’s 
likhborouijh, 1850, p. 20(3. 

Eldei'. - Gorai'de, “ Herball,” od. 
l()dd, p. 1128, says; “The Arbor dudse is 
thought to be that wIuum'ou Judas lunigod 
himself, and not upon the elder tree a.s it 
is vulgarly .said.” I am clear (says Draiid) 
that file mushrooms or oxcroscencos 
of the elder tree, callcMl Auricula Juda' in 
Latin, and commonly remleied “ doAV.s* 
Kares,” ought to be tramslateil “duda.s^ 
Eare.s from the popular suj)Orslition 
above - mentioned. Coles says; “It” 
(dowes’ Karos) “is called in Latino Fungus 
Sambucinus aiul Auricula Jmho: some j 
having supposed the eldo- tree to be that i 
whereon dudas luniged liimself, and that, j 
over since, these mushrooms, like i 
unto cares, have groAvn tliereon, which ; 
I will not persuade you to believe.” i 
There xvas an early Italian belief that 
the tree Avas tlie carob <»r St. John^s 
Dread-tree, Avhioh is mentioncHl in St. 
Luke, chap. xv. v. 10, and by Piilci in 
his Monjaafe Maipiiore, The late Mr. 
Dyco was acquainted with a gentleman, 
a great travollor, who had seen the tree, 
Avhether the ordinary elder or the Arbor 
Judn\ is not clear. IMitford’s Soles on 
Beaumout and Fletcher and Shakesprarc, 
1850, p. 41. 

Lupton, in hi.s fifth book of “ Not- 
able Things,” edit. 1000, p. 132, says: 

“ Make poAAxlcr of the lloAver.s of elder, 
gatheretl on Midsummer Day, being 
before w'ell dried, and use a spoonfnil 


thereof in a good draught dP borage- 
; water, morning and evoniug,/first and 
= last, for the space of a mourn: and it 
; wit? make you seem youn/J a f^reat 
while.” Blagrav'e writes: “ It is reported 
that if you gently sf l ike a hoj^so that can- 
; not stale, with a .stick of this elder, aiid 
hind some of the leaves to his belly, it will 
make him siiile presently. It is also said, 
and some persons of good credit have to^il 
I me, (blit .1 never made any exporiniont of 
it), that if one ride with two little sticks- 
of elder in hi.s pocket.s, he .shall not fret 
nor gaul, let the lior.se g<) never s(» hard.” 
Supplement to Cijlpoper\s EjujUsh Phusi- 
( iaii, [674, p. 62. The first of these siiner- 
;.titioiis is again meuiiouod in Coles’s- 
“ Aflam in K<len.” In the “ Athouiaii 
Oraclo ” is tlvo folloAving relation: “A 
friend of mine being lately upon the road 
a Imrseback, Avas exti-einely incomiiAoded 
by I0.S.S of leather; which corning to tlie 
knowledge of one of liis felloAv travellers, 
ho over-persuaded him to put tvAo elder 
.sticks in hi.s i)ocket, which not only eased 
him of his pain, hul, secured the roinaiu- 
ing portion of his post et ion rs, not yet ex- 
coriated. thi\)ughoiit tlie jost of his jour- 
ney,” 111, 515. Coles says: “ft 

hath heene credibly rejiorted to mo 
from sevorall hands, flint if a man 
take an elder stick, and (mt it on 
I both siiles so that; he preserve the joynt, 

I and put in Ins pneket w m»n he rides a jonr- 
i ney, he shall iiOA'er gall.” hrl rod avium 
i /o the Knowledrie of 1()5(>, p. 63. 

I Flocknoe also ineations, in hi.s Diaiivm, 

I 165(), p. 05: - - 

I “ How nldor-stick in pocket carr ied, 

B.v horseman who on high-way feared 
His breech should nero bo gall’d or 
Aveaviv^d, 

Although be rid on trolling hor*.se, 

Or cow, ur coAvl-stair Avbich Ava.s AA'orse, 
i It had, bo .said, .sncli AX>rtuons force, 
Where Vertne oft, from Judas came 
(Who bang’d himself upon the same, 
For AvUich, in sootli, ivo Avas to blarnej 
Or’t iiad some otlior magick force, 

'I’o liarden breech, or soften hor.se, 

I leave’t to th’ learned to di.scourso.” 

' In the Anatomy of the Elder, 
1(>53, are some particulars in con- 
nexion wdth this part of tlie subject. “The 
common people keep as a great secret in 
curing Avounds, the leave.s of the elder 
Avhieli tliey have gathered the last day of 
April ; which, to disappoint the eharnis of 
witches, they had anixeil to their doros 
and AvindoAA’.s,” There is> mentioned an 
amulet again.st the erysipelas, “made olf 
the elder on wdiich the suim never shined. 

! If the jiieco betwdxt the two knots bo 
i hung about the patient’s neck, it is much 
commended. Some cut it in little pieces, 

: and sew it in a knot in a piece of a man’s 
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shirt, which seems superstitious.” Two | 
iustauces (v its success are recorded, j 

There is l^iewise set down,” agniust ti\e j 
epilepsia, “li singular amulet uui.lc of t)^? 1 
elder growing on a sallow. If in the i 
inouth of October, a little before the full j 
moon, you pluck a I wig of the older, and [ 
fMit tlie (Nine that is betwiKt two of its 1 
knees, or knots, in nine pitH’Os, and lluve | 
pi(.x^s bchiig bound in a piece of linnen, bo : 
in a 1111-0:1(1, so hnng about tlio nook, that j 
tliey loncli tlie sjmon of tiie heart, or the I 
sword-fo!iiy‘d cartilage; and tliat they; 
may stay more iirmly in tliat place they • 
are to be bound thereon witli a linnen or I 
silken roller wrapt about the body, till . 
tlie tbrod break of itself. The t bred being ; 
broken and tlie rolior removed, tbo amulet . 
is not at all to be touched with hare ! 
hands, but it ought to bo taken hold on • 
by som^ instninient and buried in a place ; 
that nonod.v may toncli it.” AVe aie told, | 
‘‘Some hang a ci’oss, nnulo of ilio elder I 
and sallow, miituall.y lira rapping one an- ! 
otiieT- about the cl1ildrcn^s no(;k,” pp. o-l, ! 
”07, ‘Ml. Among other i-iisti*; chai-iii.^ may j 
be mentioned : Cining a laim? pig by bor- | 
iiig a litth:?. bole in his ear, and I 
putting a small peg of older into it. : 
in the epilogue to Lyly’s “ Campaspe,” : 
1584, a [lassage is found which implies 
tliat elder ivas given at that time as a . 
token of disgrace ; “ Lauiell for a garland j 
and ealdor for a disgrace.” So again, in 
” An fine and Crie afior CromweU,” 1040, 
p. 4-, we road : 

” Cooke, the U(morder, liavo an elder 
t l•^‘e. 

And steel a slip to reward trcNicherio.” 

There is a vulgar prejudice that ” if hoys 
be beaten wilb an elder-slick, it hinders 
their growtli.” 

Elephants. ■ - There is a belief 
founded on obsen^ation, that tjii:. (piadru- 
ped will not only start at the grunt of 
the wild pig, but at a lizard or other small 
object, from which he may fool a ditllcully 
in protecting liirnseU. This i.s constantly 
noticed in respect to the specimens which 
are brought to Europe, and are discon- 
certed by a mouse in the den among the 
straw. Charles Cibbon, in liis Order of 
Equality, 1(304, merely mentions that ele- 
pliants are terrified by the grunting of 
pigs. He should have explained that tlie 
pig in question was the tenant of Indian 
jungles. 

Elf.- -Tbo clf was also called urchin or 
goblin. The “ Urchins* Daunce ** is pre- 
served in one of Ravenscroft*s musical 
v(>lumes, and has been republished in Dr. 
Riinbault’s book of ”Soiigs and Ballads,” 
1851 . 

Elf-Di8ea.se. There appear to have 
been two kinds of olf-discase, land-elf 
disease, and water-elf di.sease. The symp- 


toms and treatment were diiierent. The 
nostrums which were proscribed by our 
Saxon doctors in each case are dos?i-ibed 
at length, in Mr. Cockayne’s *' Saxeu. 
Loechdoms.” Mr. Cockayne includ<?s a 
‘■salvo against the elliii race and noctur- 
nal goblin visitoi-.s, and for Hie women 
with whom the devil liath caiual com- 
iiu'rcc.” The spocilio is as follows : ‘‘I’ake 
tbo ewe hop plant, wormwood, bisi.'op- 
wort, lupin, aslitbroat, bareworl, vipers 
buglo.ss, lioatbboi-iy plants, cjoploek, ^';ar- 
lic, grains of bedgerise, gitbrise, fennel ; 
put tbe.se worts into a v('s.sci, set them 
under tbo altar, .sing over Mioin nine 
ma.s.ses, boil them in bnttt'r and slieop’.s 
gieasc, add much holy .salt, strain through 
a cloth, throw the worts into running 
water.” If any one was tionhlod by niglit 
elves, hi.s forehead was to ho smeared with 
this salvo, and also his eyes, and any soio 
parts of his body, and lie was to bo- 
‘‘censed with iiKmirso,” and signed fr<v 
(psently with the cross, and tlien Ids cou- 
ilition would .soon l>o better. A disease, 
consisting of a hardness of the .side, was- 
(jailed in tlie dai’k ages of supei-stil ion 
the elf-cake. In the soverith book of Liip- 
tnii’s “ Thouvsand Notable Things,” No. 
.55, is the following prescription which, it 
is said, will helj) tlio hardness of tlio side 
called the elf-(rake. “ Take the root of 
gladon, and make powdtn* thert^of, and 
give the diseased party half a. spoon-fiil 
thxroof to drink in ividt(3 wine, and, let 
him eat thereof .so much in Ids pot (ago at- 
one time, and it will help him witliin a 
wdiilo.” A cure for the above disorder is 
in llarl. MS. 2378, f. 47 and 57: “ Eor 
the clf-cake.” 'J'liis is of the time of 
Henry VI., and the same as that from 
liupton. Camden says: “When any one 
in Ireland happens (0 fall, he sjn-ings up 
again, and turning round th?-<?e times to 
the right, digs the earth with a sword or 
knife, and tako.s up a turf, because they 
.say the earth refl(?cts his shadow to him : 
((piud illi terram umbram rcMldei-(.j dicunt: 
tlioy imagine then? is a spirit in the 
earth): and if In? falls sick within two or 
thioe days after, a woman skilled in those 
matters is .sent to the spot, and there 
says, ‘ I call thee P. from tlie east, west, 
south, and north, from the grovo.s, woods, 
rivers, marshes, fairies white, red, lilack, 
Ac..* and, after uttering certain short 
prayers, she returns home to the sick per- 
son, to see wdietlior it bo the distemper 
wbich they call esane, which they suppose 
inflicted by the fairies, and wdiisporing 
in his ear another short prayer, with the 
Pator-nostor, puts some burning coals into 
a cup of clear water, and forms a better 
judgment of the di.sordor than most phy- 
sicians.” Britannia, 1789, iii., 668. 

Elf-Fire or the ignis fatuus. “Wred- 
eld vocatiir Tgni.s qui ex attritu duorunt 
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liignonini elicitur, & quia suporstitiosis 
vario usurpari dioitur.^' Ihre, Glossar. 
Siiio-G'^ith. 1701). Comp. Will o’ the 
Wisj^. 

Elf-Locks. A jiKif ted look of hair in 
llie nook. See the glossary to Ken net’s 

Parochial Antiquities,” v. J^okys. “His 
haires are curl’d and full of elves-locks, 
and nitty for want of kcjiibiiig.” He is 
speaking" of a “ ItutFian, a swash buckler, 
and a braggart.” ]>o<lge’s “ Wits Mise* 
j-ie,” loOG, p. G2. So Shakespear, in 
“ llonico and Juliet,” 1597 : 

“ 'J'his is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the 
night. 

And brakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish 
hairs, 

Which once untangled, much misfor- 
tune bodes.” 

Warburtini thought this superstition had 
its origin in the “ Plica Poloriica.” Again, 
in “ King hear,” Kdgar says, “ Elf all my 
hair in knots.” Drayton, in his 
“ Poems,” 1087, says : 

“0, that I were but a witch but for her 
sake ! 

Yfaith her Queenship little rest should 
take ; 

Id scratch (liat face, that may not fool 
the airo, 

And knit whole ]opes of witch-knots in 
her hairo, ’ 

Mr. Ilalliwell, who cites the above pas- 
sage? in illustration of the word witch- 
knot, in his “ .Archaic Dictionary,” 1847, 
atlds, under Elf; “To Elf To entnnglo 
ill knots.” in Holland’s “Don Zara del 
Eogo, a mock romance,” 1(550, “ My guts, 
(pioth Soto, are contorted like a dragons 
tayle, in olf-knots, as if some tripe-wifo 
had tack’t tliem together for chitterlings.” 

Elf -Shot. - Fairies were some- 
times thought to be miscliievously in- 
clined by sliootiiig at cattle with ar- 
rows headed with flint-stones. These 
were often found, and called elf- 
shots. 'Fhey were .simply the stone arrow- j 
liea<ls used liy the aboriginal Irish and by 
the enily Scots. They are still occasion- | 
ally found in dilTereut parts of the worhl, 
having been in universal ii.se, before wea- 
pons were made of metal. It was thought j 
tliat if the part of the animal affected by j 
the olf-shot w’iis rubbed with the arrow"- j 
liofid, and tvas then put into tlie w’ater : 
which it drank, there was no danger of I 
fever or other ill-effect. Plot, speaking i 
of elf-arrows, says: “ q’hese they iind in i 
Scotland in much greater plenty, espcci- ! 
ally in the prmfectiiary of Aberdeen, which. I 
as the loarnod Sir Itobert Sihbahl informs | 
us, they there called elf-arrows, lamiarum i 
sagittas, imagining they drop from the ! 
i louds, not being to bo found upon a dili- > 


gent search, but now and thew by chance 
in the high beaten roiuls. frhe animal 
alfocted was, in order to a, f cure, to be 
t^uiched with one of tlie.se, '-'or mtxde to 
drink the water in which one of them 
had been dipped.” Siaffordsliire, p. 369. 
Allan Ramsay, in his “ Poem.s,” 1721, p. 
224, explains elf-shot thus: “ Btnvitch’d, 
shot by fairies. Country people tell odd 
talcs of this distemper among.st c-4ws. 
When elf-shot, the cow falls down sud- 
denly dead : no part of the skin i.s pierced, 
but often a little triangular flat .stone i.s 
found near the beast, as they report, 
which i.s called the elf’s arrow.” In an 
aui horitativo Scotish publication of the 
18tii century, we arc told that stone or 
flint arrow beads, called elf, or fairy- 
stones, used not uncommonly to be found 
in variou.s districts, a.s at Lauder, at 
Wick (Cailhness), and Fordico ('co.Ahanfl'). 
About 1793, the minister of AVick re- 
no rted : “Some small stone.s have been 
louiid wdiicfi seem to bo a speiu'e.s of flint, 
about an inch long and half an incli broad, 
of a triangular shape, and barbed on each 
side. 4'he <rommon people confidently as- 
sort that they are tairie.s’ arJ•ow^s, which 
they slioot at cattle, w'lion they instantly 
fall down dead, though the hide of the 
animal remains quite entire. Sojnc of 
these arrows have been found buried a 
foot iiTidor .ground, and lire supposed to 
have been in aiurient timo.s fixed in shafts, 
j and shot from bows.” Again: “Elves, 
j by their arrows, destro.ved, ami not .seldom 
j unmercifully, i^ows and oxen.” But now, 

I it i.^ adde<l : “the elf has withdraAvn his 
! allow.” Sfat. trc. of Scotland, i., 78, 
X. 15; xxi., 1^8. The sub.soquont lines 
are fouml in Collins : 

“There ev’ry herd by .sad experience 
knows 

How, wing’d with fate, their elf-shot 
arrows fly, 

AVheii the sick ewe her summer food 
foregoes, 

Or stretch’d on earth the heart-smit 
hcifer.s lie.” 

Odes, p. 10. The author of the “ Whitby 
Glo.s.sary,” quoted by Atkinson, tells us 
tiiat, “to cure an awf- (or elf-) shotteii 
animal it must bo touched \yitli one of 
the .shots, and the water administered in 
which one of them has been dipped.” Mr. 
Atkinson adds: “In one cli.strict of Jut- 
la n<l it is believed that cattle, when olf- 
shot, become stiff, and surely die, unless 
speedy help is at hand. ^Fhe quickest 
and surest remedy consists in driving 
the beast up out of the moss, and firing 
a shot over it ; only care must bo taken 
to lire from tho head in the direction of 
the tail.” Clevclaiul Glossary, 1868, v. 
Elf. I’he naturalists of the dark ages 
owed many obligations to cur fairies, for 
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what-evti* found wonderful and could 
not accourc'f jr, they easily got rid of by 
charging to 'jtheir account. 

Elis:JuSi ' St., Eloy, or Loy.- 

(December 1). This saint was Bishop 
of Noyon, and iUmrislicd in the 
sixth conturyr 'Pho late Mr. llobert 
Bell, in a note to Chaucer’s “ Kreres 
Tale,” observes: [‘The ‘Book of Hoini- i 
lies, ft in enumerating tlie ditlorent forms i 
of invoking the vSaints, gives as an ex- , 
ample, ‘to tlio horse, God suid Saint Loy I 
save ihoo.’ ” In CIniucer it is a carter 
is ad^lressing his lH>rse : 

“ ‘ Hayt now,* (|U()d ho, ‘ tlicr .Jho.su 
. Crist yoAV blesse, 

And al liis hondwerk, botlio more and 
k\s.so ! 

That was wol twight, inyn oughno lyard 

h‘)y» 

.1 piaf God save thy body and Saint 
Loy.’ ” 

Chaucer makes his Prioress swear by St. 
Eloy : 

Hire grclest otlie was but bv soint 
Eloy.** 

Lyiidsay, in his Monarke,** loOl, says; 

“ Sum maids ollraudo to saiict Eloye, 

That ho tliare hors may wcill conuoye.’* 

And again Woodes, in the Coufilvt of (\>n- 
scirnce^ 1681, says; 

“ Sent Loy sane your horse, Sent An- 
thony your hwyno,** 

Taylor tlie AVater-poet has an anecdote j 
of a countryman wlio w^as saying his do- • 
votions before an old image of the saint, 
when it fell down, and hin t him severely, 
ft is in “ Wit and Mirth,” 1029. In the 
“ Booko in Mceter of Robin Conscionco ** 
(circa 1586), one of the interlocutors 
swears by St. Loy. We road in the ac- 
count of Tot ten ham High Cros£*in “The 
Ambulator,” 1790: “ In a brick field, on 
the west side of the gj*eat road, belonging 
to Mr. Charles Saiiiider.s, is St. Loy’s 
Well, which is said to be always full, and 
never to run over: and in a field, oppo- 
site the Vicarage House, rises a spring 
called ‘ Bishop’s Well,’ of which the corn- j 
mon people report many strange cure.s.” 

Eligius in his lifetime W'us moneycr to 
Dagobert I. and II., Kings of Paris, and 
became after death and canonization 
patron of the Goldsmiths and Farriers. 
See Hazlitt’s supplement to his Coins of 
Europe^ 1897, v. Paris, and Idem, J/r- 
mains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
Encjlandf 1861-0, iii., 236. 

Eliaeabeth’s Dayi St.—This wa.s 
the 19th November, and had no origiiial 
reference to English customs, but to the 
natal day of Elizabeth, daughter of Alex- 
ander, King of Hungary, who was canon- 
ized, and of wdiom there is a life in Eng- 


lish. See Hazlitt’s Bihl. CoU^. i., 285. 
The anniversary was subsoquentlj^ adopted 
ii.s a festival in honour of the accesyam of 
Elizabeth of England on the 17th of the 
month. 

Elixabeth’Sp Queen, Acces- 
sion.— (*S’f. Ifuijh’s Ikiyf Nov. .17). 
h’rom a variety of notices scattered in 
different publications, the anniversary of 
Queen Klizabetli’s Accession appears to 
have been comstantly observed even within 
the 18th century; and in many of the al- 
manacks \vas noted, certainly as late as 
1681, and probably consideralily later. In 
“The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson,” 
1607, inserted in “ Old English Jest- 
Books,” there is the following reference 
to St. Hugh’s Day and its observances: 
“Vpon Saint Howes day being the sev- 
; cntcenth of November, upon which day 
j the tr.yumph was holden for Queene Eliza- 
: beths iiapy govonnnont, as bonotiers, ring- 
I ing of bells, and .such like ; but in the 
pari.sh Avhero Maistor Hobson dwelled, he 
being Chnrclnvardon, was no ringing at 
all, by reason tho steeple tvas a-mending 
i and the bells downo.” It appears from 
i the “ Status Schola) Etonensis,” 1560, 

! that the scholars at Eton elected their 
! Boy on this day, as tho mombers of the col- 
i lege wore accustomed to do on tho feast of 
I St. Nicholas. The author of “ A Pro- 
j lostant Memorial for tho Seventeenth of 
■ November, beiiig the Inauguration Day 
of Queen Elizabeth,” 1713, mentions this 
as still in observance, and adds: [M say 
we have now a new motive to this zeal, 
the preservation of our most gracious 
cpicen Anno being to bo added to the 
vindication of the most gracious rpieen 
Elizabeth.” 

Elmo’s, St., Fire.— See Casfor and 
Polhrr. Wo hoar of the phenomenon oc- 
curring to Helen of Troy and to Servius 
Tullius, when tho future King of Rome 
wa.s a boy in the hon.-soliold of Tarquinius 
Prisems. Donaldson’s M iscdlonra I'fr- 
ijiliana, 1825, pp. 176-7, whore otlier ex- 
ample.s or allusions are cited from Virgil 
anti Horace. 

Elvish-Marked . — Sh ak espea r h as 
the oxpre.ssion elvish-marked, on which 
Stcevens obsei‘ve.s : “Tho common people 
in Scolland (as I learn from Kelly’s ‘ Pro- 
vorh.s ’) have .still an aversion to those 
who have any natural defect or redund- 
ancy, as thi liking thorn marked out for 
ini.schief.” In Ady’s Candle in the Barky 
1659, p. 120, we read : ‘ ‘ 1’hore be also 
often found in women with childe, and in 
women that do nurse children with their 
breaists,” and on other occasions, “cer- 
tain spots, black and blue, as if they 
were pinched or beaten, which some com- 
mon ignorant people call fairy-nips, 
i w'hich, notwithstanding do come from the 

• V 
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causes aforesaid : and yet for these have 
litany ignorant searcliers given evidence 
against, poor innocent people (tlmt is, 
accused “/.hera of being witches).’^ 

Embalming.— This was a very com- 
mon practice in this country in Catholic 
times, and remains so abroad to this day. 
In ono of the most interesting of our 
early romances, “The 8quyr of Low De- 
gre,” there is a description of the man- 
ner in which the daughter of the King 
of Hungary buried and omhaliiKKl the 
body (as sho supposed) of her lover the 
squire, but in reality that of the false 
steward : 

“Into the chambov slie dyd him here; 
His bowels sooiie she dyd out drawo, 
And buryed them in goddos lawe. 

She sored that body with specery, 

With wyrgiii waxo and coinrnendry ; 
And closed hyrn in a maser tre, 

And set on hym lockes thre. 
iSlie put him in a marble stone, 

With quaynt gynnes many one. 

And set hym at hir bcHldeshead, 

And oiiory day she kyst that dead.” 

Hazlitt’s Popular Poe/try, ii., 49. Some 
embalmed remains were divseovered at 
Bury 8t. Edmunds in 1772, which, on ex- 
amiiiation, wore found to be in as per- 
fectly sound a condition as an Egyptian 
mummy. Even the brain, tlie colour of 
the eyes and hair, the shape of the fea- | 
tnres, every thing, had remained through 
hundreds of years inaccessible to decom- 
posing inlluences. Antiq. Itcpcrtonjj 
1808, iii., 381-2. The remains of Napo- 
lotm 1., embalmed in 1821, weie found to 
bo in perfect state in 1840, when the tomb 
was opened preparatory to their removal 
to Erance. The Egyptians embalmed 
even their cats, and vast numbers of these 
mummies have been in modern times con- 
verted to common use. 

Ember or Imber Days. — The 
‘‘ Eestyvall,” speaking of the Quatuor 
Tempora, or Yinbre Days, now called Em- 
ber Days, fol. 41, b., says they were so 
called, “ bycaiise that our elder fatliers 
wolde on these dayes eto no brede but 
cakes made under ashes.” But in Tarl- 
ton’s “ Newes out of Purgatorie,” 1590, 
the anonymous autlior perhap.s .semi-sei'i- 
onsly ascribes the term to a ditl'ercnt cause, 
“ono pope,” says he, “sat with a srnocke 
about his necko, and tliat was ho that 
made the imbering wcokos, in honor of his 
faire and bcautifull curtizan, Imbra.” 

Engriewood, or lng:lewood, 
Cumberland. “ At Hesket (in Cum- 

berland) yearly on St. Barn abases Day, 
by the highway-side, under a thorn trei\ 
(according to the very ancient manner of 
bolding assemblies in the open air), is 
kept the court for the whole Forest of 


Englewood ” — the Englyssh-wood V of 

the ballad of Adam BeL / 

Enshami Oxfordshire. _ See 

Wbitsuntide, | ^ 

Lphialtes. — ^The ephialtos, or night- 
mare, is called by the common people 
witch-riding, and Wytehe is the old Eng- 
lish name for the complaint. This is, in 
fact an old (Jothic or Scandinavian super- 
stition. The term Epliialtes may be ly 
counted scarcely correct, as it is nierOly 
the traditional name of one of olio giants,, 
who ma<le war against the gods, and waS' 
slain by Apollo. Marca^ whence our night- 
mare is derived, was in the Bunic theo- 
logy a spectre of the night, which seized 
men in thoir sleep, and suddenly deprived 
them of speech and motion. A great deal 
of curious learning upon the night-mare, 
or nacht-maro, as it is called in German, 
may bo seen in Keyslor and in I lire. lit/?- 
quitales f^vlecttr ScptcntrionalcSf p. 497, 
et spqq; Olossarhim Suio-Gofliicumf ii., 
135. According to Pli nyls ‘ 'N atural 1 1 is- 
tory,” the antients boliiived that a nail 
drawn out of a sopulchio, an<l placed on 
the threshold of the bedcharnher-door, 
would drive away phantoms and visions 
which torrifiod people in the night. 
The night-mare is, of course, now 
almost universally referreil to its 
true origin, dyspepsia or indigestion, 
but oven now it is easy to account for 
the prevalcmco of the superstition among 
a crednlon.s and nnoducated people, when 
the frightfully painful rmturo of the 
struggle during its continuance, and the 
astonishingly vivid phantoms conjured np 
before ns, are considered. In Scot there 
I is the following spell against this irrenhus: 
“ 8. Geor ge, S. Geoi-ge, onr Ladies- 
Kniglrt , 

I Jo walkt l)y <lay, so did lie by night, 
Gntil .such time as he her found : 

He her })e?rt, and he lier" hound, 

Until lioi* troth she to him plight, 

He would not come to her that night.” 
Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, vii., 388, 

I ISote. 

I Black Jesting Pauru. 8o make him- 
I ruy ivhile jennet, while 1 prance it. After 
1 the Black Knight’s litter. 

White Ptucn. Ami yoii‘d look then 
Just like the Devil striding o’er a night- 
mare, 

Made of a millor’.s daughter.” 

A Game at Cliessc, by Thomas Middleton, 
1024 (“Works,” 1840, vol. iv. p. 368). 
Comp, nalliwell v. Night-Marc. 

There is an account of Joliannes Cun- 
tius of Pertsch, in Silesia, inserted in the 
“ AifHquarian Repertory,” from Henry 
More’s Philosophical Writings. This 
person w'a.s suspected of having sold 
one of lii.v .sons, and of having made 
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a contmct with the Devil ; he died 
suddenly unter painful circumstances: 
and the ns.rrative informs us (ii. 
3:21), “He Inid not- been dead a 
day or iwo, out several rumours were* 
spre;id in the t<jwn, of a spirit us incubus 
or ephialtes, in 1>lie shape of Cuntius, tliat 
would have forced 11 woman. But this 
<ri>hialte.s seems to be different from our 
cok "‘otion of the iiight-niare. 
Eptphany.-— See Twclftk Daii. 
Epping Forest Sta|$:-Hunt. 
The “Chelmsford Chronicle" of April lo, 
1805, contained a notice to the following 
effect: “On Monday last Kppirg Forest 
was enlivened, according to ancient cus- 
tom, with the celebrated stng hunt. The 
road from Wliiteclmpel to the * Bald-factMl 
Stag,’ on the Forest, was covered with 
C<x;kney sportsmen, chieily dressed in the 
costume t the chace, vik. scarlet frock, 
black jockey cap, new bools, and buckskin 
breeches. By ten o’clock the assemblage 
of civic hunters, mounted on all sorts and 
shapes, could not fall short of 1,200. There 
wore numberless Dianas also of the chace, 
from llotherliithe, the Minories, 
some in riding habits, mounted on titiips, 
and others by the sides of their niothers, 
in gigs, tax-carts, atid other vehicles ap- 
premriate to the sports of the field. The 
Saffron VV^alden stag-hounds ma<lo their 
joyful appearance about half after ten, 
but; without any of the Mollishes or Bosan- 
(juets, who wore more knowing sportsmen 
than to risque either themselves, or their 
heu-.sos, in so dosj)erate a burst ! The 
huntsman having capped their half- 
crowns, the horn blew 3 ust before twelve, 
as a signal for the old fat one-eyed stag 
(kept for the day) being enlarged from 
the cart. He made a bound of several 
yards, over tlie heads of some pedestriaiis, 
at first starting when such a clatter 
commenced, as the days of NimnVl never 
knew. Some of the scarlet jackets were 
sprawling in the high road a few minutes 
after starting- - so that a lamentable re- 
turn of maimed ! missing ! throwji ! and 
thrown-out ! may naturally be .suppose<l." 
In the Standard newspaper of April 21, 
1870, occurs the subjoined paragraph : 
“Lieut. Colonel Palmer, the verderer of 
the Forest and judge of the Forest Courts, 
attended the King’s Oak, High Beach, to 
receive any of the Royal Princes, the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen of London, and such 
of the citizens of Tioridon and others from 
the vicinity who might see fit to attend 
for the sake of oxcn-cising their ancient 
privilege of hunting a stag in Kpping 
Forest on Faster Monday. The Hon. 
Frederick Petre lent his pack of stag 
hounds for the purpose, and a fine deer 
v/as turned o\it about tliree o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the presence of a very large 


assemblage of sporting and peaceable holi- 
day folks of all ranks, trades, and ages, 
'fhe stag showed much sport, and aft t a 
run of 45 minutes was taken upo/ the 
border of Sir ’rhomas Fo\veIl Buxton’s 
Park, at Warlies. A strong body of the 
^let ropolitan Police were upon the ground 
at the request of some of the parties who 
liavo maxlo illegal inclosures of portions 
of the Forest, in the expectation that 
<ho fences would he thrown down ; but no- 
thing of the kind was attempted, or ever 
iiiteiKled, as such eucroachments as have 
been made in this forest, and whidi it 
may he necessary to throw' out, will be 
roniove<l in a strictly legal manner by the 
forest otticers, when the freehohhvrs of the 
County of Fssex and her Alajesty’s minis- 
lors fulfil the engagements they rev'eritly 
faltered into by the desire of the niajonty 
of the lloiiso of Commons, and which 
have received the sanction and c<>rdial 
approbation of her Most Craeions Majesf y 
fhe Queen.” And if- is also noticed in the 
journals f(M- 1875. But in 1883, an an- 
nouncement appoared tliat it was to be 
at last discontiniUHl. 

Eraisimus, Stt There were two 
saints of this namo. 8t. Kline, one of 
tho martyrs of the fourth century, was 
also called St. Krasmus ; his day i.s Nov. 
25. Tho life of tho bisliop and martyr, 
whose day is Juno 2, was printed by 
.Julian Notary in 152*). He was sup- 
posed to oxeicise a beneficial intliionce in 
certain diseases, espcxnally the colic, 
’i here is a letter from Henry Lord Staf- 
ford to (h’orrnvoll, then J^ord Privy Seal, 
about 1532, in which the writer speaks of 
the destruction of an imago of St. Kras- 
mils. He describes it as “an idf>ll, callid 
of ignorant persons Sainct Kra.smns.” 

Ering;'0.--8ee a notice of its sup-* 
po.seil aphrodysiac qualities in Narcs 
Glossary, 1859, in y. 

Err a. Pater,- See a good account 
in Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v. 

Errors, Vul^a-r or Popular. - 
The Schola SaUn nihina records some curi- 
ous fallacies : that rue sprinkled in a house 
kills all the fleas: that, wdien the? young 
swallows are blind, tho mother, by ajiply- 
ing the plant celendirie, can make them 
see : that watercresses taken as a bever- 
age. or as an ointment, are spixofu's 
again.st baldness and the itch; that wil- 
low-juice poured into the corn-oar will 
kill the blight; and that the rind of the 
tree boiled in vinegar will lemove wart.s; 
and the present catalogue of absurd ifics 
might be enlarged with great (‘asc. 
A'^aiighaii informs us, “That tho rnolo 
hath no eyes, nor the elephant knees, are 
two well know'll vulgar errors : both 
W'hich notwithsf anding, by daily and 
manifest experience are found to bo un- 
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true/’ Brief liatural History y p. 89, 
Comp. IlaJslitt’s Proverbs, 1882, p. 228, 
whore /leaiiiess is falsely ascribed to the 
adder a popular saying. There is a 
vulgar error that the hare is one year a 
male arul the other a female. That a 
wolf if he sec a man first, suddenly strikes 
him dumb. To the relators this Scaliger 
wishes as many blows as at different times 
he has seen wolves without losing his 
voice. That there is a nation of pigmies, 
not above two or llireo feet high, and that 
they solemnly set thoinselvos in battle 
array to liglit against the cranes. Strabo 
thought this a fiction ; but in our ago geo- 
graphical research has made us acfjuainted 
with nations of warlike <hvarfs. A writer 
in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
Juno, 1771, refutes the following errors: 
asserting “that the Scorpion does not 
sting itself when surrounded by fire, and 
that its sting is jiot oven venomous.*’ 
“ That the tarantula is not poisonous, and 
that music; has no particular effects on 
persons bitten by it, more than on those 
stung by a wasp.” “That tlie lizard 
is not friendly to man in particular, much 
loss does it awaken him on the approach 
of a serpent.” “That the stroke of the 
cramp (ish is no! occasioned by a muscle.” 
“That the bite of the spider is 
not venomous,, that it is found in 


Scaliger from his own experience ai^rted 
the falsehood) and strike the in ale dead 
at the instant of their conception, with 
many other truths of equal vf lidityp” To 
tl/ese vulgar errors, adds Baningtoli, Ob' 
servations on the Statutes, p. 474, may 
bo added perhaps the n^ion, that a 
woman’s marrying a man under the gal- 
lows, will save him from the execution. 
This probably arose fiom a wife hav^S 
brought an appeal against the ?niird<i?^r 
of her husbaiKi; who afterw.n^rds, repent- 
ing the prosecution of her hjver, not only 
forgave the offence, but was willing to 
marry the appellee. Tn the case of 
Margaret Clark, executed for firing her 
master’s house in Southwark, 1(>80, it is 
said, at her execution, “ there was a fel- 
low who designed to marry her under the 
gallows (according to the antient laudable 
ciistome) but she being in hopes of a re- 
prieve, seemed unwilling, but wdfen the 
rope was about lier neck, she cryed she 
was willing, and then the fellow’s friends 
dissuade<l liim from maiTying her : and 
so she lost her husband and her life to- 
gether.” But among some savage tribes 
a woman may save a person of the other 
sex, wdio has been taken prisoner, from a 
cruel death by demanding him in mar- 
; riago. Captain Mariyat has introduced 
I this inohlent into one of his novels. 


Irelaiid too plentifully, that it has 1 may likewise add to these that any one 
no dislike to fixing its web on Irisli nmy be put into the Orov.m olfice for no 
oak, ami that it has no antipathy cause whatsoever, or the most trilling in- 
to tlie toad,” “That the porcupine does jury. It is a legal fiction rather than an 
not shoot out its quills for annoying his error to describe those born or drowned 
enemy; be only sIkxIs them annually, as at sea. as parishioners of Stopnev. Other 
other feathertvl animals do.” “ That the vulgar errors are, that the old statutes 
jackall, commonly called the lion’s pro- have prohibited the planting of vineyards 
Vidor, has no coniicction at all witli tlie or the use of sawing mills, relating to 
lion,” «,^'c. narrington says, it is sni>- which T cannot find any statute : tlie\y are 
posed to be penal to open a coal mine, or however established in Scotland, to the 
to kill a crow, within five miles of J.on- very great advantage both of the proprie- 
don: as also to shoot with a wind-gun : tor and thoicoiiiitry. One of M r. Brand’s 
as to tlio wind-gun, he takes that to ari.se correspondents sent liim a notice of two 
from a statute of Henry VI I. prohibiting other vulgar errors, viz. : When a man 
the use of a cross-bow without a. iicon(.*e ; de.signs to marry a ivomaii who is in debt, 
but this appreliend, refers to statute if ho take her from tlio hands of the 
() Hen. VJIl. It is also a vulgar error to priest, clothed only in her shift, it is snp- 
that there is a statute whicJi posed that he will not bo liable to her 
obliges the oiyncM's of asse.s to crop their oiigagement.s. The second is that there 
ears, est the length of them should frigh- wa.s no land tax before tlie reign of Wil- 
ten tlio horses winch they meet on the liam the Third. Barrington supposes 

that ail exemption granted to surgeons 
III tho “ Gentloniairs Magazine” from serving on juries is the foundation 
for September, 1734, wo have the follow- ; of the vulgar error that a surgeon or but- 
ing from Haylo; “ ’there is nothing i cher (from the barbarity of their business) 
strange in errors becoming uTiivcu’sal, con- i may be cliallengwl as jurors. Ohserva- 
sidonng Jiow little nien con.siilt ihair \ fioas on the Statufes, AlCy. This is still 
reason. ^\)lat multitudes believe, one i a prevailing notion; and it may perliaps 
after iinotbor, tliat a man weighs more ; liardly be out of place to add that it is 
fasting than full: that a .sheepskin drum ; no Vulgar error, but a matter of estab- 
bursts at tho beat of a wolfskin drum ; ; lished and recognised usage, that no but- 
tbat young vipers destroy the old females i cbor, attorney, or (I tliink) brewer shall 
when they come to the birth, (of ivhich ' be placed on the commission of the peace. 
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The Ubrd Ohancollor sends a notice to this 
effect to any new borough, which has to 
forward fo; his approval tlie list of can- 
didates. ^ 

Ethelber^:, St.| or Alburgr’^^s 
Osiy. — (October 11). Fosbrooke men- 
tions, amidst llio annual store ot provision 
at Barking Nunnery, “ wheat and milk 
^or Frimitb upon St. Alburg’s Day.’* 

i^thelreda .1 St., otberwdse 1st. .lir- 
f/rcy, or Avldvcy^ whence it is alleged tliat 
we got the word tawdry, because at the 
Saint’s Fair hokl at various places, Kly 
included, on the 17th October, a great 
deal of cheap finery was oliered tor sale. 
'I’his holy lady is said to have died from 
a swelling in her throat occasioned by the 
divine anger at her vanity, when young, 
in wearing line necklaces; but tlie story 
also goes, tliat slio was on religious 
grouTuM peculiarly abstemious in lior use 
of water for washing purposes. 

Eton School. — At Eton College, 
in place of a boy-bishop arul his crozier, 
they introduced a captain and an ensign, 
replacing the religious by a sort of mili- 
tary ele?iient, and the chieftain of the 
band conducted his followers to a scene 
of action in the open air, wliero no con- 
secrated walls were in datiger of being 
profaned, and wlioro tlie gay striplings 
could at least exhibit their won te<r plea- 
santries with more propriety of character. 
The exacting of money from the specta- 
tors and passengers, for the use of the 
principal, remained much the same, but, it 
seems, no eviilenco has been transmitted 
wlietlier ^t he deacons tlicui, as the salt- 
bearers did afterwards, made an olfor of 
a little salt in return when they demanded 
the annual subsidy. 1 have been so fortu- 
nate, however, as to discover, in some 
degree, a similar use of salt, that is, an 
emblematical on€? ; among the ^scholars of 
a foreign university, at the well-known 
ceremony of Deposition, in a publica- 
tion dated at Strasburg in Alsace, 
so late as A.n. lb(36. The considera- 
tion of every other emblem used on 
the above occasion, and explained in 
that work, being foreign to my pur- 
pose, f shall coniine myself to that 
of tlie salt alone, wiiich one of the h(?ads 
of the college exiilaiiis thus to the young 
academicians : With regard to the cere- 
mony of salt,” says the writer of the ae- 
coiint of the Strasburg “ Depositio,” 
‘^the sontiTnents and opinions both of 
divines and phliosophers concur in mak- 
ing salt the emblem of wisdom or learn- 
ing; and that, not only on account of 
what it is composed of, but also wdth re- 
spect to the several uses to which it is 
applied. As to its component parts, as 
it consists of the purest matter, so ought 
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wisdom to be pure, sound^ iiumaculato, 
and incorruptible: and similar to the 
effects which salt produces upon bodies, 
ought to bo those of wisdom and ‘earning 
upon the mind.” 'Ihere are twenty 
plates illustrating the several stages 
of the Deposifcio. The last represents 
the giving of the salt, whicli a per- 
son IS holding on a plate in his loft 
hand, and with liis right hand about to 
put a pinch of it upon the tongue^ of eacli 
Boaniis or Freshman. A glass holiliiig 
wine (1 suppose), is standing near him. 
Underneath is the following couplet, 
which is much to our pnr])osi! : fi)r even 
the use of wine was not altogelhor un- 
known in our Monteni pnaession at 
Eton : 

“Sal Sophiie giistate, hibalis vinaque 
lad a, 

Augoat immensiis vox in utrisquo 
Dens I” 

In another part of the oration he 
tells them, “This rile of salt is a 
pkxlge or earnest- v.hicli you give that, 
you will most strenuously apply yourselves 
to the study of good aids, ami, as earn- 
estly devote yourselves to the several 
duties of your vocation.” flow obvious is 
it- then to luakt? the same aj)plieiition of 
the use of salt in the old (rereruoiiy at 
Eton ! Here, too, is sai<J to have lieen 
formerly one of the pleasantries of the 
salt-bearers to fill any boorish looking 
countryman’s mouth with it, if, after ho 
lias given them a trifle, ho asked for any- 
thing in return, to the no small enter- 
tainment of the .spectators. 

I should coujocture tliat Salt Hill 
was the central place where anciently 
all the fe.stivitie.s use<l on this occa- 
sion wore annurdly displayed, and 
hero only, it shouhl seem, the salt 
was originally distributed, from which 
circumstaiicG it ha.s iimloahtedly had 
its name. 8eo the “ Status Si holso 
Etonon.sis,” loOO, Mouse .lanuarii, I 
have heard it asserted, but; find no 
foundation of the fact, that, in the 
papal limes there was an exclusive grant 
to Eton College, from the Pope, to sell 
consecrated salt for making holy water. 
In a letter from John Byrom to John 
.\ubroy, IG‘J3, the writer informs liis cor- 
respondent that he had lieard of the col- 
lege holding certain lands by the custom 
of salting. He tlionght that the practice 
was to be traced to the Scriptural quota- 
tion ; “ Yo^ are the salt of t he earth,” 
and to the idea of purification. Aubrey’s 
Letter.s, ifec., 1813, ii., lf?8. Tfio custom 
of having a procession of the .scholars can 
be clearly proved a.s far back as the reign 
of Elizabeth, who, when slie visited this 
College, desired to see an account of all 
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tire UTitieJit ceremonies observed there ; colours is, * i*ro More et Monte^^ Kvery 
from its foiiTuiation to that period, in the j scholar, who is no officer, marches with a 
nuiifebor ot wiiich it appcais tiiat an j long pole, focii or two ami two. At the 
anniul procession of the scholars was one, ! .same time and place the Head-ij^aster of 
and tliat at such times verses were re- s the school makes a dinner at his own ex- 
peaf eti, a ml sums of money were gathered * pence for his acquaintance, assistants, &c. 
finm tlie public for a dinner, \^c. to ; Of late years the captifin has cleared, 
nhic^h fund was added the small pittances after all expences are paid, upwards of 
extorted from the boys who were recently JUIOO. The Montem day used to be 
admitted, by those of a longer standing.** for the first Tuesday in HiUry/S'^m, 
Mr. Cambridge, an old Etonian, informed which begins January 23rd. In th^ year 
Mr. Itrand, August f)th, 1794, that, in j 1759, the day was altered Tuesday in 
his tinie, the salt-boarors and scouts car- j the Whitsun week (which was tlien June 
ritMl, each of them, salt in a hamlkercliief, j 5th) ; the Whitsun holidays having a few 
and imule every person take a pinch out years before been altered from live weeks 
of it before they gave their contributions, holiday at election. This procession tn 
In Huggett’s MSS. Collections for the Montem is every third year, and some- 
llislory ol Windsor and Kton College is times oftener.** in one of the “Public 
the following account of “ Ad Montem ** : Advertisers,’* in 1778, is the oldest 
“The present manner is widely different printed account of the ceremony I have 
from the simplicity of its first institution. I boon able to fiml. It was then biennial : 
Now the Sales Exiigrammatnm are | On Tuesday, being Whit I’uosday, the 
changed into the Sal punirn ; and it is a | gentlemen of Eton School went, as usual, 
play-day without exercise. Hero is a ■ in military procession to Salt Hill. This 
procession of the school quite in the inili- i custom of walking to the Hill returns 
hvry way. 'I'lio scholars of the superior j every second year, and generally collects 
classes dross in tlio proper regimentals of j together a great deal of company of all 
captain, lieutenant, Ac., which they bor- | ranks. The King and Queen, in their 
row or hire from London on the occasion, j plueton, mot the proemsion at Arbordrill, 
The procession is likewise in the military ! in Slough-road. When they halted, 
order, with drums, trumpets, Ac. 'Phey j the Hag was nourished by the ensign, 
then march llireo times round t lie, school- i 'I ho boys wont, according to custom. 
yar;d, and from tlionce to Salt Hill, on round the mill, Ac. The parson ana 
which one of the scholars, dress’d In black < l.'trk were then called, and there these 
and with a band, as chaplain, reads cer- temporary ecclesiasticks went through the 
tain prayers: after wliich a dinner usual Latin service, which was not intev- 
dressixl in the College kitchen is pro- rupttxl, though delayed for some time by 
vided by tlio captain for his guests at the the laughter that was excited by the an- 
inu there : the rest getting a dinner for tiquated appearance of 1 ho clerk, who had 
tliem.selves at the other houses for enter- <lressed himself according to the ton of 
tainnitMit. But long before the proces- i 1745, and acted his part Avith as minute a 
sion begins, two of the scholars called } consisfoncy as he had drosscMi the charac- 
salt-beiirers, dressed in Avhite, with a j ter. The procession began at half- 
hamlkerchief rif salt in their hands, and past twelve from Ktoii. Tlie collection 
attomleti each with some sturdy young was an extraordinary good one, as their 
folio sv hired for the occasion, go round Majesties gave, each of them, fifty guin- 
the College, and through tl\e town, and eas.** Wartou has preservcnl the form of 
from thonco up int(» the high road, and the acquittance given by a Boy-bishop 
offering salt to all, but scarce leaving it to the receiver of his subsidy, then 
to tlicir dunce wdiether they wnll give or amounting to the considerable .sum of £3 
not : for money they will have, if possible, 15s. Id. ob. The sum collected at the 
and that even from servants. The fifth Montem on Whit-Tuesday, 1790, was full 
,and sixili forms dine witli the captain. £500. This sum went to the captain, who 
The nobleimni usually do, and many other was the senior of the collegers at the time 
scholars avIioso friends are willing to be of the ceremony. The motto for that 
at the oxpence. price of the dinner year was “ Pro More et Monte.*’ Their 

to each is lOs.^ fkl. .and 2s. fid, more for majesties presented each a purse of fifty 
salt-Tuoney. iOvory scliolar gives a shil- guinea.s. The fancy drosses of the salt 
ling for salt, the noblemen more. .At this bearers and their deputies, who were 
tiino also tliey gatlior the recent money, called scouts, were usually of differejit 
wliich is ... . liom every .scholar tljat coloured silks, and very expeush’^e. For- 
has been entered Avithin the year. Din- merly the dresses used in this procession 
ner being over, they march hack in the Avere obtained from the theatres. In the 
order as before into the school yard, and “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for Jun^ 1793, 
with the third round the ceremony is is the following account of the Montem 
concluded. The motto on the ensign procession for that year:~“On Whit* 
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TueKlay, according to triennial custom, 
the *proc‘ession of the young gentleineii 
educated at biton-School to Salt Hill took 
place. A'?ioat eleven, the gentlemen as- 
sembied in the school-yard, and v ere 
soon al'ier properly arranged in the pro- 
cession, a.c(i^)rdirig to their rank in the 
school. Their Majesties, with the rrince 
of Wales, Princesses Royal, Augusta, 
Elizabeth, and Amelia, the Duchess or 
Yerk, and Rrince William of Gloucester, 
arrived the College about twelve, and 
took their station in the stable-yaid. The 
young getdiemen marched twice round the 
school yard, and then vyeiit, in true mili- 
tary parade, with music playing, drums 
beating, and colours Hying, into the stable 
yard, wliere they passed the royal family, 
the ensign having lirst nourished the Hag, 
by way of salute to tlieir Majovsties. The 
procession then moved on, through the 
playifig Helds, to Salt Hill, where Hiey 
were again received by the royal family ; 
when, after again marcHiing by, and salut- 
ing them, the young gontlcinen paraded 
to dinner. To the honour of Kton, the 
number of gentlemen wlio marched in the 
procession amounted to 5(10. The collec- 
tion for the beneHt of the captain far ex- 
ceeded all former ones ; the sum sijokon 
of amounts to near £1 ,000. The motto on 
the Hag, and on the tickets dist ribultHl on 
the occasion, was ‘‘ Mos jiro Lcge.’^ Their 
Majesties, the Rrince of Wales, Princesses 
and Duchess of York, made their dona- 
tions to the salt-hearers. In the evening 
the gontlomcn velurnod, in proper mili- 
tary uniform, to Eton; and afterwards 
the salt-bearers arnl scouts anpoared on the 
terrace in their dresses, arul wore particu- 
larly noticed by their Maje.sties.^’ 

“ AVhen boys at Eton, once a year 
111 military pomp appear; 

He who just ticavblcd at the r-od. 
Treads it a hero, talks a^god. 

And in an instant can create 
A dozen officers of state. 

His little legion all assail, 

Arrest without release or bail ; 

Each passing traveller must halt, 

Must pay tlie tax, and eat the salt. 
You tfoidt love salt, you say ; and 
storm - 

Look o’ tlieso staves, sir and con- 

form.” 

— The Tunhfhhje Miscdlany, 1712. A 
long article on the Moiitem at Eton will 
be found in “Notes and Queries” for 
November 9, 1867. Tlie emstom was abo- 
lished in 1876. It appears from the 
*• Status Scholse Ktoiiensis,” 1560, that 
the Eton Scholars used to act pVays in 
the Christmas holidays. St. Nicholas 
Day continued in Mr. Brand’s time to 
4)6 a gaudy-day in Eton College; and 


though the Montem was then generally 
kept on Whit Tuesday, yet it is certain 
that it was formerly kept in the wdntor 
tiine, a little before the Christr.ias holi- 
days, as a person of high rani;,' who had 
boon a scholar there, told Brand ; or, as 
others iiiformod liini, in February. Dr. 
Davies, one of the provosts, roinornbered 
when tliey use<l to (uit a passage thi-ongh 
the snow from Eton to the hill called Salt 
Hill, upon w'hicli, after the procession luwl 
arrivod there, the chaplain with his cHork 
used to read prayei s ; upon the conclusion 
of which it was customary for the chap- 
lain to kick his clerk down the hill. It is 
said that tlie first time Queen Charlotte 
was present at this ceremony, she thoiigiit 
this sort of sport so very inoligious, and 
expressed her royal dissatisfaction at it 
so much, that the kicking part of the 
service was very properly laid aside. It 
is observable that in Lntin verses in 
the “ Musie Etoiienses,” 1755, pp. 62 and 
113, to both of w hich “ Rro More et 
Monte ” is the motto, the season is de- 
scribed to be winter. 

It is also a practice at Eton School 
which, unliko the Montom, is still 
kept up, to present each new head 
master by the hand of ilio captain, upon 
his entry into olfico, that is, at the iirst 
elovon o’clock school, over which he pre- 
sides, with a birch tied up with blue rib- 
bons. On this occasion the captain makes 
a short address, and the master IlS ex- 
pected to reply, deprecating tlie necessity 
of chastisement, and hoping the present 
state of mutual conHdenco may remain 
iiiialterixl. The Barring-out (ceremony, 
already described at leiigt]i under Bt'wi- 
flehl, was long used here. The boys used 
on tlie day of the (hrcnincision, in former 
times, to play for little Now Year’s gifts 
before and after suppei- : and they had a 
custom lliat day, for good luck’s sake, of 
making verses, and sending thorn to the 
Provost, Masters, iVc., as also of pre- 
senting thorn to each other. “ Status 
SchoUe Etonensis.” a.d. 1560, MS. Brit. 
Mils. Donat. 4813, fol. 423. It was the 
custom on Shrove Monday for the scho- 
lars to write verses either in praise or dis- 
praise of Katlior Bacchus: poets being 
con.siderCHl a.s immediately under his pro- 
tectimi. He was therefore sung on thii 
occasion in all kinds of metros, and the 
ver.scs of the boys i»f the seventh and sixth 
and some of the fifth forms, w’ore affixed 
to the inner doors of the College. Verses 
are still written and put up on this day ; 
but I believe the young poets are no longer 
confined to the subject of writing eulogi- 
ums on the god of wine. It still however 
retains the name of the Bacchus. “Stat^JS 
Scholas Etonensis,” fol. 423. On Sjfircxve 
Tuesday the boys w’^ero allowed to play 
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from eight o’clock for the whole day; | up in pasties at the high table. “ 
and mention occurs in the work so often \ Wilhs would derive this custom froU what 
cited of the cook coming and fasteniiig a 


pancake to a crow, which the young crows 
are cailing upon, near it, at the school- 
door. '.riie cvoWkS generally have hatched 
their young at this season. 

In ir>60, on Ash Wednesday, it was the 
custom of the scholars to choose them- 
selves confessoi’s out of the masters or 
chaplains, to whom they were to confess 
their sins, t^iatus Hcholui Etoncnsis, fol. 
425. It is stated that, on the day 
of St. Philip and St. James, if it 
be fair weather, and the Master grants 
leave, those boys who choose it may 
rise at four o’clock to gather May 
branches, if they can do it without 
wetting their feet : and that on tliat day 
they adorn the windows of the bed-cham- 
ber with green leaves, and the houses are 
perfumed with fragrant herbs. The boys 
of tlie School had anciently their bonfires 
on the east side of the Church, on St. 
Peter’s Da 3 ^, and at midsummer on St. 
John’s Day. After morning prayers, also, 
they used to sing three antiphones in the 
church, and their beds they decorated 
with prints Jirid versCvS descriptive of 
events in the life of the saint and his pre- 
decessors. HtafAis Scholm Ettmensis^ 15(50. 
It seems from the same authority that in 
September, “on a certain clay,” most 
probably the fourteenth, the lioys were 
to have a play-day, in order to" go out 
and gather nuts, with a portion of which, 
when thej’ returned, they w’ere to make 
presents to the different master.s. .It is 
ordered, however, that before this leave 
. bo granted them, they should write verses 
on tlio fruitfulness of autumn, the deadly 
colds, &c., of advancing winter. There is 
on St. David’s Day (March 1) an annual 

§ rocos.sion of boats. This year (1903) the 
ay falling on a Sunda^^ the eereinony 
was observed on the 28th February. There 
were nine 8-oars and one 1 0-oars, and 
each had its own colours. 

“ It was an ancient custom,” 
Huggott, “ for the butcher of 
College to give on the election 
urday a ram to bo hunted by 
scholars; but by reason (as 1 


says 

the 

Sat- 

the 

have 


heard) of the ram cro.ssing the Thames, 
and running tbrougli Windsor market- 
place with the .scholars after it, where 
some mischief was done, as also by long 
courses in that liot season, the heallli of 
some of the scholars being thereby thouglit 
endangered, about thirty years ago (lie 
ram was ham-stniiig, and, after the 
speech, was with clubs knocked on the 
head in the stable-yard, lint, this carry- 
ing a show of barbarity in it, the custom 
was entirely left off in the election of 
1747; but the ram, as usual, is served 


is (or was) used in tlie manor of East 
Wrotham, Norfolk (the rectofy and, I bo- 
iieve, the manor of which belongSv/to this 
Cvollege) wrhere the loitl of the manor after 
the harvest gave half an acre of barley 
and a ram to the tenants 1 hereof. The 
wliich ram, if they caught it, was thoir own,. , 
if not, it w-as for the lord again.” 

\itV JJlount, 1874, p. 382. In (he “Go^ue- 
maii’s Maga/^ino ” for August. ’ 731, is the 
following: “Monday, Angv^fc 2, was the 
election at Eton College, when the scho- 
lars, according to custom, hunted a ram, 
by wdiich the Provost and Fellows hold a 
manor.” Even in lieckwith’s time, how- 
ever, this usage had been given up. Edit* 
of BIouhI, 1815, p. 495; Ca?*l isle’s 
(lowed Griimmar tivUoolsj 1818. 

Even or Odd? i.q.. Odd or Even? a 
game of chance mentioned in tbe- dedica- 
tion by the anonymous Avrit.er to Mr. Wil- 
liam Lilly, of “ Pantagruel’s Prognostica- 
tion,” about 1(515. lie classed it with 
Handy-dandy. It was played by the boys 
in ancient Greece. 

Evil Eye. -The following pa.ssage is 
cited from one of Paeon’s works. It seems 
some have been so curiems as to note that 
the times when the stroke, or percussion 
of an envious eye d(iOS most hurt, are par- 
ticularly when the party cnviiKl is beheld 
in glory and triumph.” Minor Monils, 
i., 124. Tiuptoii says: “The eyes be not 
only instruinents of enchantment , bub also 
tbo voice and evil tongues of certain por- 
.son.s; for there are found in A f rick, as 
Gellius saitb, families of men, that, if 
they chance exeeetiingiy to praise fair 
tree.s, j>ure seeds, goodly children, oxc*.el- 
lent horses, fair and w'oil-liking (?attle, 
soon after they will wither and pine aw^ay, 
and so d.ve. No cause or hurt known or 
their withering or death, Tliercmpon tlio 
cn.stoirie came, that, wdien any do praise 
any thing, that w^e should .s:iy, God blesse 
it or keejic it. Arist. in Prob. by the re- 
port of Mizaldns.” Notable Things^ ed. 
1()G0, p. 201. In the 18tli century, if not 
now', the evil eye was an article of general 
faith in Scotlaml. In 1795, however, the 
minister of Monzie, co. Perth, reported: 

“ The power of an evil eye is still believed, 
although the faith of the people in witch- 
craft is much enfeebled.” It appears 
that tbo people of Stirlingshire then 
still clang to some of their old pre- 
judices. A w'riter says: “The dregs 
of superstition are still to be found. 
The less informed suspect something like 
witchcraft about poor old women, and are 
afray of their evil eye among the cattle. 
If a cow is suddenly taken ill, it is ascribed 
to some extraordinary cause. If a person 
when called to see one does not say * 1 wish 
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her luck/ there would bo a suspicion he 
had solie bad design.^' 8fat. Acv. of Scot- 
landj xiv., 62(). Pinkerton acciuaints us 
that ‘‘Cattl are subject, to be injured by 
what i« called an evil eye, for some per- 
sons are supposed to have niitu rally a 
blawsting power in theii* eyes with wdiich 
they injure whatever offends, or is hoi>e- 
>v. lessly desired by them. Wilclies and war- 

ck.s are also much disposed to wreak 
theii malignity on cattle.” llcron\< 
Joun\r.\j, 223. Martin .says: 

All these (Western) Islantlers, juid 
several thousands of the neighbouring 
Continent, are of opinion that some par- 
ticular iiersons have an evil eye, which 
affects children and cattle. 3'his, they 
say, occa.sions frequent mischances, and 
sometimes deatli.” Desrriptioii of the. 

Idiinds of Sroihind. p, 123. The 
same auUior, speaking in the last cen- 
tury of «tho Isle of Harris, says: “ I’hcre 
is a variety of nuts, called rnolluska heans, 
some of which are used as arnulots against 
witchcraft or an evil eye, particularly the 
white one : and upon this account ihey 
arc wore about childr(?n\s necks, ami if 
any evil is intended to them, they say the 
nut changes into a black colour. That 
they did change colour I found true by 
my own obsojvation. but cannot be po.si- 
tive a.s to the cause of it. Malcolm Camp- 
bell, steward of Harris, told me that 
some weeks before my arrival there, all 
his cows gave hlnml instead of milk for 
several days together : one of tlie neigh- 
bours toUi his wife that this must be 
witchcraft, and it would he easy to re- 
move it, if she would hut take the wliito 
nut, called the Virgin Mary^s nut, 
and lay it in the pail into which she 
was to milk tlic caiw.s. 'rhis advice she 
pro.seutly follow(M:I, ami having Jiiilkcnl one 
cow into the pail with tlie nut in it, the 
milk was all blood, and the 1111 / cb'inged 
its colour into dark hrow ii. Slie used the 
nut again, and all the cows gave pure 
good milk, which they ascribe to the vir- 
tue of the nut. 'I’his very nut Mr. Camp- 
bell presented mo 'with, and I still keep it 
by me.” In going once to visit the re- 
mains of Brinkbiirne Abbey in Northum- 
berland, Brand him.se»lf found a reputed 
witch in a lonely cottage by the side of a 
wood, whore the parish had placed her to 
save e.xpenses, and keep lior out of the 
way. On enquiry at a neighbouring farm 
house, ho tvas told, though he w^as a long 
while before ho could elicit anything from 
the inhabitants in it concerning her, that 
every body wuis afraid of her cat, and that 
she Therself wms thought to have an evil 
eye, and that it w^as accounted dangej^)UK 
to meet her in a morning “black-fasting.” 

Volney, in his “Travels in Kgypt and 
Syria,” vol. i. p. 246, says: “The ignor- 
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ant mothers of many of the modern Egyp- 
tians, whose hollow eyes, pale faces,; swolu 
bellies, and meagre extremities * .make 
them seem us if they Jiad not JTiig to 
live, believe this to be the eff'eci of the 
evil oyo of some envious person, wlio has 
bewdtehed thorn; and this ancient preju- 
dice is still gen oral in Turkey.” “No- 
thing,” says Mr. Dalhuvay, iii his “ Ac- 
couui' of Constantinople,” 1797, p. 391, 
“ can exceed the superstition of tluj Turks 
respecting tlio evil eye of an enemy or iti- 
lidel. Passages from the Koran are 
pjii nted on the outside of Mio houses, 
globes of glass are suspended from the 
ceilings, and a part of the superfluous 
capaiison of tlieir horses is designed to 
attiact attention, and divert a sinister 
influence.” That this siiper.st ition was 
know n to the Homans wo liave the autho- 
rity of Virgil : 

“ Ne.scio quis tcncros ociilus milii fas- 
cinat aguos.” 

Eel. iii. Comp. Spitdioy. 

Evil May Day.- What is known as 
Evil May-ilay wa.s an insurrection tlie 
apprentices of London in 1617. It is de- 
scribed sutliciently at largo in tlie chro- 
nicles. dohnson, in his “ (hoAvne-Oar- 
land of Goulden Ro.ses,” 1669, lias the 
“Story of 111 May -day in tlio time of 
King Henry VHI., arnl^ why it was so 
called, and how Queen Kathei'ine begged 
the ljve.s of two thon.sand liondoii ’pren- 
tices. To Uie tune of ‘ lOssex’s Jjasi Good 
night.’ ” But the Queen does not seem 
to have been present on the occasion, and 
it was Wo I soy, Avho in to rootled, not for 
2,000, but for 400, apprentices brought be- 
fore the Kiiig barefoot, with baiters round 
their necks. A sodilioii of a very .similar 
character occurred in 10S6, and is ro- 
feried to in a letter from Elet^t w’ootl, Jle- 
corder of London, to tlio land 4 reasurer 
Burleigh. But in one from tho V'enetiaii 
llesident in London, Sebastian Giusti- 
nian, to bis Govorrimont, dated from 
Westminster, Sept. 26, 1617, it apj)Oars^ 
lliat a second conspiracy bad been ar- 
! ranged for Michaelmas Eve, to murder all 
I strangers, and suck their houst‘s, while the 
I King and Wolscy wore out of towni. 'riiree 
j of the ringleaders were arrested, and 
! 3,006 householders and public fiincliou- 
aries were under arms for tho protection 
of life and property. Nolliing farther 

seems to have occuired. Four Yeurs at 

the (Varf of flrnry Vitl., edited by IL 
Brown, ii., 130. These niovenients indi- 
cate the growth of the foreign or alien ele- 
ment in the commercial life of London. 
Execiuies. — See Funeral Ci/.sLmns. 

Exhibition. — A term now limited to^ 
acadenvicul instruction and to men .study- 
ing at the Universities, But it wa.s forin- 
i orly understood of fees payable for the* 
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odiicvatimi of elvikJrea at lioine or other- 
wise. In a letter, 2(ith November, . 15()1, 
to ^ir Robert Phimptoii, the writer states 
in Werenco to a payment made by her : 

'' parte, or how much thereof, myi 

sayd neviio, Gerniayne, hath sent to your 
mastership, 1 am iKMorant, saving that ho 
showed me that he sendeth you but xli. 
towards the exhibicions of my ueso, his 
wyfe.^^ Tlie latter, though described as 
marrieil, was probably betrothed only, and 
resident u ruler the paternal roof, riump- 
ton Correspondence,, 1839, p. 103. 

Exorcism.- Tiie following spell is 
from Herrick: 

“ Holy Water come and bring; 

Cast in salt, for seasoning; j 

Sot the brush for sprinkling: | 

Sacrt^Kl spittle bring yo hither ; j 

Meale ami it now mix together; 

And a little oylo to either : i 


Give the tapers here their light; 

Ring the saints-bell to affright 

Par from hence the evill sprite.” 

Adamson, in his “ Muses’ ThreiuKlie,” 
1038, (repr. 1774, p, 213) observes : “Many 
are ilio instances, even to tliis day, of 
charms practised among the vulgar, es- 
pecially in the Highlands, attended with 
forms of prayer. Jn the Miseellaiieoufi 
M8., written by llaillio Dundee, among 
seveial medicinal receipts, 1 find an 
ex(»rcism agairnst all kinds of worms 
in the body, in the name of the 
Father, 8011, and Holy Ghost, to be le- 
poatod throe mornings, as a certain 
remwly. The poor women who ivere pro- 
soon ted for witchcraft, administered herbs 
and exorcized their patients.” Upon the 
subject of exorcising, the following books 
may ho consulted with advantage: “ Fas- 
tis Dauiionum, cui adjicitur Plageiliiin 
Daunoriiim,” 101)8, (a prohibited book 
among the Roman Catholics); and Poli- 
doriis “ Practica Kxorcistarum ad Dte- 
mones expellemlum,” lOOG. From this 
last Hour lie’s form has been taken. Comp 
Churms and .S’orerry. 

“In the third idyll of ’riieocritiis, 
paraphrased by 1 honias Hrad.shawe under 


— 5 sojuewiiat, ao l 

see her yofr” In Creech’s later version 
tno same passage runs *, 

•'* My right eye itches, and shall I see 
My lover'” 


Ihe watering or itching was sometimes j 
treated as a lucky onion, sometimes the 
reverse. Compare Ear Oinens. ' 

Eye, Black’s your, - There is a j 
vulgar saying in the North, and probably ' 
an many other parts of Fngland, “ No 


one can say black is your eye.” j In Wan- 
ley’s “ Vox Dei,” 1658, p. 80, tile author, 
speaking of St. Paul having said that 
he was teaching the Tigbtfcousness which 
is in the law blameless, observed upon it, 
“ No man could say (as the proverb hath 
it) black was his eye” ; meaning that np- 
body can justly speak ill of you. In his 
“ DiscoveiV,” 1581, says Reginald Scot' 

“ Many writers agree with Virgi.' f^id 
Th.eocritus in the etfoct ol bc'.f telling 
eyes, affirming that in Sc'^.hia tliere are 
women calhxl Hithia*, hav’i.ig two balls, or 
rather blacks, in the apples of their eyes, 
I'bese, forsooth, with tnoir angry looks do 
beivitch and hurt, not only young lambs, 
but young children.” The phrase occurs, 
however, in Parrot’s “ Mastivo or Young 
Whelpe of the old Dog,” 1615. One of 
the epigrams is as follows : 

“Doll, in (lisdainc, doth from her 
heeles defio ; 

The best that breathes shall tell her 
black’s her eye : 

And that it’s true she speaks, who can 
say nay? 

When none that lookes on’t but wdll 
swearo ’tis gray.” 

Fabulous Creatures of the 
Middle Agres.— In the Archa^olofjical 
Alhum, 1845, pp. 171-80, will be found a 
valuable description of many of these fan- 
ciful objects of dread to our ancestors, 
some dou btless realities u ndor written de- 
scriptions or pictorial forms, which do not 
enable us to identify tliem. Such was 
the attercop, a poisonous spider, perhaps 
a sort of tarantula^ concerning which is 
-an anecdote of the fourteenth century, 
connected witli Shiewsbury and the 
magical properties of St. Winifred’s AVell, 
and wdrich collaterally illustrates the evo- 
lution from reptiles into birds, as the ac- 
companying cut from a Saxon lierbal may 
shew; tiie white bird, calletl caladrius. 



which haunted tho halls of kings and 
princes, and if any sick person was goin^ 
to die, averted its head from him, but it 
ho was about to recover, looked him in the 
f.ace; the serra or serrCy with the head of 
a lion and the tail of a fish, w'ith wdugs. 
^lich could stay a ship, so long as it could 
remain in the air; and the mediaeval sy- 
ren, which followed the type of the an- 
cient myth. Some of these early 
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superstitions have been extinjEjuished by 
tho progress of scientific knowledge, even 
the belief in the disastrous consequences 
attendant on the slaughter of the alba- 
tross, which forms the plot of Coleridr Vs 
crude JHmc of the Ancient Mariner. 
Oomp. liemttra and Unicorn. 

FSiCC - Cloth. — The face -cloth is 
of great antiquity. Strutt tells us that 
' ' rfter the closing of tho eyes, &c., a linen 
cloth w.'s put over the face of the de- 
cease* 1. rh'is we are told that Henry tho 
Fourth, in nis last illness, seeming to be 
dead, his Chaniherlain covered his face 
with a linen cloth.” Stafford says: 
am so great an enemie to ceremonies, as 
that I would onelie wish to have that one 
coromonie at my hnriall, which I had at 
my birth; I mean, swadling; and yet J 
am iudifferent for that too.” 

Paper. -- Allan Ramsay mentions a 
set of (Irinkcrs called Facers, who, he 
says, “were a club of fair drinkers who 
inclined rather to spend a .shilling on ale 
than twopence for meat. ^Phey had their 
name frenn a rule they observed of oblig- 
ing themselves to throw all they left in 
tluj cup in their own faces; Wherefore, t.o 
save their face and their clonths, they 
prudently sucloxl the licpior clean out.” 

Pain Play. - See St. ^Hirhoias^a Day 
and Tovr.h. 

Fairies. In the “Briti.sh Apollo,” 

1708, No. [. siiporiiumorary for April, we 
are told : “ The opinion of fairies has been 
asserted by Pliny and several historians, 
and Ari.st<)t1e himself gave some counten- 
ance to it, wdio.se words are these : 
Eotl o tottoc Ac., i.e. Hie Locus est 
quern incolunt Pygmoi, non est Fahula, 
sod pusilliim Genus ut aiunt : wherein 
Aristotle plays tho sophist. For though 
by ‘ non est Kabula ’ he .seems at first to 
confirm it, yet coming in at last wdth his 
‘ ut aimit,’ he .shakes the nelief he had 
before put upon it. Our Society, there- 
fore, .are of opinion, that Homer was the 
first author of this conctut, who often used 
similies, a.s well to delight the ear as to 
illustrate his matter: and in his third 
Iliad compares tlie Trojano to manes, 
W'hen they descend against fairies. So 
that, timt wdiich was only a ploa.sant fic- 
tion in tho fountain, became a solemn 
story in the stream, and current still ^ 
among u.s.” Bishop Percy tells us that, 
on tho as.surance of a learned friend in 
Wales, the existence of fairies is alluded 
to by tlie most ancient British bards, 
ainong^ whom their commone.st name wuis 
that ol the spirits of the mountains. Rc- 
liqneSj iii., 207. “It wdll afford ^enter- 
tainment,” says he, “to a contemplative 
mind to trace these whimsical opinions 
to their origin. Whoever con- 


siders how early, how extensively, and 
how nniforml^r they have prevailed 
in these nations, will not readily 
assent to the hypothesis of those 
who fetch them from the East xib late as 
the time of the Croi.sades. Whereas it is 
well known that our Saxon ancestors, long 
before they left their Gorman forests, be- 
lieved the’ existence of a kind of diminu- 
tive Demons, or middle species between 
men ami spirits, whom they called Duer- 
gar or dwarf. s, and to w'hom they attri- 
buted many w^ouderful performances far 
exceediiij^ human art.” “ I made strict 
inquiries” (Hrand saj's) “ after the fairies 
in the uncultivated wilds of Northumber- 
land, but oven there I could only meet 
with a man who .said tliat ho had seen one 
that had .seen fairies. Truth is hard to 
come at in most ca.ses. None, T believe, 
over came nearer to it in this than 1 have 
done.” Chaucer is very facetioim con- 
cerning them in his “ Cauttu-hury Tale.s,” 
w'heio ho puts his creed of fairy mytho- 
logy into tho mouth of tho Wile of Bath : 

“In olde daycH of the kyng Arthour 
Of wdiich that Britouns sx>ekcn gret 
honour, 

All wa.s this loud fulfilled of fayrie ; 

Tho elf-queen wdth hir joly compaignio, 
Daunced ful oft in many a greno mode, 
This wMs tho old oppynyoun as I redo. 

1 spoke of many huiulrid y(‘res ago, 

But now can no man see noon elves mo. 
For now the grote dm rite and prayoros 
Of ly my tours and oHior holy frere.s*, 

That soclien every lorul and every 
streme, 

As thick as rnotis in the sonno-bemo. 

* * * # x- * * 

That makith tliat thcro hori no fayories 
For ther a.s wont wms to walkon an elf, 
Thor walkith noon hut tlie lymytour 
himself. 

As he goth in his lymytatinnn, 
Woitimen may now^' go .safely up and 
doim, 

In every bussch, and under ©very iro, 

^ There is none other incubus but ho,” Ac, 
The geniiLs of Shakespcai* converting 
whatever it handled into gold, has been 
singularly happy in its display of the 
fairy mythology. I know not whether 
anything can be imagined to go beyond 
the flights of his imagination on tho'sub- 
ject; and it seems to realize all that has 
been fabled of magic, when he oxert.s In’s 
creative fancy in giving to 

“ Tho.so airy nothings, 
A local habitation and a name,” 

That accomplished antiquary, the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, long since drew attention 
to the work of Leo Allatius on certain 
Greek superstitions of modern times. 
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iii iiiled iii 1«45, as illustrating 
rnvthdloizv of *1 Midsummer JSiight $ 
Dram ^iind he remarks that at thfit 
'it all events the Greeks weie ^ 
as faiuiliar as ourselves with all 
leo’emi.s and fancies, and that Itobin j 
«o(Klfollow or Puck was invested with ; 
the same attributes as he is held . 
to possess bore. Xew lllustmUons of i 
KhuLs,m>,-. 1815, i., 28(5. An aniusmg j 
socno is introduced into tdie ! 

Wives of Wiiulsor,'’ 11)02, whore haKsialt 


is pinched Idack and blue by the protended 
f allies, Mist toss Quickly and her confed- 
onites. Sekloii observes that there was 
never a lueiTy world since the fairies left 
dancing and tlie parson loft conjuring. 
The opinion of the latter kept thieves in 
awe, and did ns much good in a country ^ 
as a Justice of Peace. In the supcrsti- j 
tions and (‘nstorns concerning children, 1 
have bofoie noticed their practice of steal- i 
ing unbapUzcxl infants and leaving tlioir j 
owui progeny in their stead. Putteiiham ' 
mentions this as an opinion of the nurses. 
Arte of En<iHsh Pocsie, 1589. p. 144. It is 
also noiicikl in the “ Irisli Hudibras,"’ 
1(>89 : 

“ Drink dairies dry, and stroke the 
(hittle : 

Steal suckling.s, and tlirough key-lioles 
lling, 

Topeing and dancing in a ring.’^ 

' P. 122. It was an article in the popu- 
lar creed concern ing fairies, that they 
wore a kind of intermediate boing.s, par- 
taking of tlie nature both of men and 
spirits : that they had matinial bodies and 
yet the power of making tlicmselve.s in- 
visible and of pas.sing them through any 
.sort of enclosures. They were thought to 
he remarkably small in .stature, with fair 
oomplexioii.s, from which, last circum- 
stance they have derived their Knglish 
name. The habits of both sexes of fairies 
are reprt'sonted to have been generally 
green. With all the pas-sions and wants 
of human heings, they are repr’esented as 
groat jovet'.s and patroms of cleanliness and 
propriety, for the observance of which 
they were said frerpiently to reward good 
.servants by <lroppiug money into their 
siloes in the night; and on the other hand 
they wore reported to punish mo.st 
vseveroly the shits aiul slovens by pinching 
them black and blue. 'I'his tradition is 
illustrated by ‘‘Pobiu Good-Fellow', his 
•Mad Prankes and Merry Je.sts,*' 1(128, 
where the tricks of the fairies are related! 
Bub Jon.son, in his song, “The Pranks of 
Puck,” has deviated from the old prose 
narrative, which, though not now known 
in any impression earlier than in l()28, 
was clearly in existence before Jonson be- 
gan to w'rito, and also from the metrical 
lale foumleil on it, entitled “The Merrv 


Puck.” Jonson attributes tg Ilofcin, on 
what appears to be insufficient aftthoritjr 
what the “ Mad Prankes ” and the poem 
give to the fairies Pinch and Pacb Haz- 
/itt’s Fairy Tales, <fec., 1875. Thus Llu- 
oUin : ^ 

“ We nere pity girle.s, that doe 
Find no treasure in their shoe, . 
But are nip’t by the tyrannous fair>^. f"' 
List the noice of the ehaires,^v 
Wakes the wench to hejp;^pray’rs 
Queen Mab comes wonso than a watch in,. 
Back and sides she entailes 
To the pn:?v of her luiilo.s, 

ShoT teach her to snort in ilie kitchin.” 

And in Browne^s “ Pastorals,” 1614 : 

“ Where oft the Faii’y Queen 
At twy-light sate and did (jomniand her 
Flues 

^Fo pinch those maids that had tot swept 
their shelues: 

And further, if by niaidoiis oner-sight 
Within doores water were not brought 
at night : 

Or if they .spread no table, .sot no bread, 
They shall liauo nips fiom toe viito the 
heail : 

And for (he maid that had porformM 
each thing 

She in the water-pailo bade Uunie a 
ring.” 

Roxb. Lib., ed. i., 66. iJlly, in his “ Lifa 
and Times,” tells us that fairies love neat- 
no.ss and cleanno.ss of apparel, a strict 
diet, and upright life : “ iervont prayer.*! 
unto God,” he adds, “ comluco much to 
the assistance of those who ai'O curious 
tliese ways.” He ineams, it sliould seem, 
tho.se wdio wash to cultivate an ac<inaint- 
anco with them. Concerning fairies, 
King Janies has the following pa.ssages : 

“ That there waa.s a ki?;ig and queene of 
Phairie, that they had a jolly court and 

truino they had a teynd and duiie. as it 

were of all goods— they naturally rode and 
went, eate and dranke, and did all other 
actions like natural men and woinori. 
AV'itche.s have boon transporte<l with the 
pliairie to a hill, which opening, they wont 
in and there saw a faire Queen, who being 
now lightei-, gave tbojii a stone that had 
sundrie vortues.” Domonology, p. 132. 
In Poole’s “ Parnassus,” 1657, are given 
the names of the fairy court: “ Oberon 
the Kmporor, Mah the Fmpre.s.s. Perri- 
waggin, Perriwa'ncklo, Puck, Hob-goblin* 
Tomaiin, Tom Thumb, Courtiers. Hop,. 
Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip, Skip, Tub, Tib, 
Tick, Pink, Pin, Quick, Gill, Tm, Tit, 
Wap, Win, Nit, the maids of honour.. 
Nymphidia, the mother of the Maids.” 
An old writer undertakes to explain why 
Englishmen creep to the chimney in win- 
ter and summer also: -- “Doth not ther 
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warm xeal of an Ifinglishman’s devotion 
(who w%s ever observed to Contend most 
atifly pro aris et focis) make them main- 
t tain and defend the sacred hearth, as the 
sanctuary and cJjiof place of residence of 
the tutelary lares and household gods, and 
the only court ivhere the lady fairies con- 
vene to dance and revel Paradoxical 
A»ssertions by R. H., 1664, part 2, p. 14. 
il.'-udolph, in his “ Ainyntas,” 1(538, de- 
scribe.- the Queen’s palace: “A curious 
park paled *011 tid about w’ith pick-teeth — 
a house made Jill with mother of pearle — 
an ivory tennis court — a nutmeg parlour 

- -a saphyre dairy room- a ginger hall — 
chambers of agate kitchens all of crystal 

- the jacks are gold the spits arc all of 
Spanish needles.” “ Grant that the sweet 
fairies may nightly put money in your 
shoes, and sweepo your house cleane,” oc- 
curs as ouo of the good wishes introduced 
by Holifllay in his “ Marriage of the 
Arts,” 1618, signat. E verso. 

(hirtrude, Gocxl lord, that tliere are no 
fairies nowadays, 8yn. 

Syndefy. Why, Madam? 

G€rtrn(lL\ To do miracles, and bring 
ladies money.” Easifward. Hoe, KjOo, v. i. 
** My gi'andmother,” says the author of 
** Round about our Coal hire,” (circa 
1730), “ lias often told mo of fairies danc- 
ing upon our greeno, and thsit they w'ore 
little little <;rc:iturG.s clothed in green.” 
The author has these farther particulars 
of the popular notions concerning them. 
” The moDKuil: anyone saw them and took 
notice of thoni, they were struck blind of 
an eye. 'ITicy lived under ground, and 
generally came out of a molohill.” The 
sfime writer has the subsequent passage: 

” When the master and mistress wore laid 
on their pilh)ws, the men and maids, if 
they had a game at romps and blundered 
up stairs, or jumbled ;i chair, the next 
morning every one would swear I’tvvas the 
fairies, an<l that they hoard them stamp- 
ing up and down stair.s all night, crying 
Water’s lock’d, Water’s lock’d, when 
there was not water in every pail in the 
kitchen.” V. 42. 1 know' not wdiy, but 

they are reported to have been particu- 
larly fond of making cake.s, and to have 
been vciy noisy during the operation. It 
was a common superstition that, if the 
gifts or favouis of a fairy were revealed 
by the roci7>icnt, they vanished or were 
discontinued. Of this we have an ex- 
ample in the injunction given by tlie fairy 
to Sir Tiaunfal. and elsewhere. Field, 
in “A Wornairs a AVeathercock,” 1612, 
makes Nevill say to Scudamore ; 

“ r see you labour with some serious 
thing. 

And think (like fairy’s treasure) to re- 
veal it 

AV ill cause it vanish.” 


A charm against fairies was turning the 
coat. Thus Bishop Corbet in his ” Iter 
Borcalo ” ; 

AVilliam found 

A meancs for our deliverance ; tui’n your 
cloakes, 

Quoth hee, for Pucke is busy in these 
oake.s : 

If ever we at Bosw^orth will be found 

Then tiirnc j’our cloakes, for this is 
fairy ground.” 

Fiom another passage, it sljould seem that 
there was a popular belief that if you 
struck a fairy or ivalking spirit, that it 
would dissolve into air. ()ur prelate was 
just mentioning the turning of the cloak 
above : 

“But, ore the witchcraft was perform’d, 
w'o mceto 

A very man, w’ho had not cloven feeto, 

Tho’ William, still of little faith, doth 
doubt, 

’Tis Robin or some spirit w’alkcs about. 

Strike him, qiiotli he, and it w’ill turne 
to aire, 

(hosse yourselves thrice, anti strike him 
strike him that dare 

Thought T, for sure this massie Forester 

In blows w'ill prove the better conjuror.” 

The Hishoj) w’as right, for it proved to bc^ 
the keeper of the forest, who showed them 
their way which they had lost. The fol- 
lowing on tho same subject is from the ode 
by Collins on The Superstitions of the 
lliyhlandsy 1788 : 

^ Still ’tis said, tho Fairy people meet 

Beneath each birken .shade on mead or 
hill. 

There each trim la.ss, tliat skims the 
milky .store. 

To tlio sw’art tribes their creamy bow'Is 
allots ; 

By night they sip it round tho cottag*^ 
door, 

AAniilo airy min.strels w'arblo jomiml 
notes.” 

I have printed in my Fairy Mythology of 
Shakespear, 1875, .some “ Conjurations 
for Fairies,” from two MS.S, Jn the three 
old mjidrigals from Raven.scroft ainl 
AVeelkes, inserted in tho same volume, 
there seems to be no sutticiont distinction 
made between tw’o tilings very broadly 
distinct, I appreliend — the fairies or 
nympJis of Grecian mythology and tlie 
fairies or elves or modern European folk- 
lore. 

Compare Knockers. The historian 
AVace informs us, in “Be Roman de Ron,” 
that lie went expressly to the forest of 
Brecheliant, in Bretagne, on a report 
which had reached him that there fairie.s 
were to be veritably seen ; but he hunted 
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every corner of iho forest, and returned 
froni his sleovete errand not a little 
vexed at his disappointment. A toojj 
says he, 1 went, and a fool I returned. 
Alfred Maury, Ih’S Forets dc la (junlc^ 
1807, p. 331. 

Fairies in Scotland. -It appears 
that in Scotland formerly “ dairies held 
from time iinincmoiial certain fields 
not be taken away without j 


which could — -.r 

gratifying th()se riKjrry spintes by a piece I oxoroiseu a vhmu^ 

of money” : but t bat at a later ! beneficial to mankind, were srill inhabited 

4eir DOS® I ‘>.y them i.. thoir dise.ubo<)iea ^tate In 


These hillocks .are called sioth-dhmiaii, 
abbreviated sioth-anan, from sioth, |ffeace, 
ai d dun, a mound. They derive this 
name from the ppctice of the muids^ who 
\v<r“e wont occasionally to retire to green 
Ginineiices to administer justice, establish 
peace, and compose differences betw'cen 
contending parties. As that venerable 
orilcr taught a Saogbl hal, or World be- ^ 
yoiid the present, tlioir followers, wdieiv'* 
they were no more, fondly imagired, tliat 
seats where they exercised a virtue so 


wlien the moon 
often is the way- 


compensation, have renounced their pos- | > autumnal season, 

sessions.”, b’rom the same source we de- j a serene sky, 

rive the tollowing details lespocting a le^ , p • ^ traveller arrostcil bv the miisiok of 

markabb- i ‘'‘"hflls. .nore ,nol.Klio.,.s than tbe atraine 

uatei of the Cm hup, to. JJuniliie. , i - Often struck with a more 


. * 4 - ' of Orpheus. Often struck with a more 

act^essiblo ..I a {52* | solointi sceno, be bobolds tbe visioary 

bei^s Acc. o ^ UH. ongaRed in tbe cbace, and D..rsn- 

‘ Ibis bun was eonsido.ed as tbe bablU- | . 

tion of iinaginaiy ones; and at tbe en- I long-sounding echoes, 

reverberate their cries. “ 'rhere 


tiarice into it there was a curious cell or j 
cave, called tlio Klf’s Kirk, where, accord- • 
ing to the superstition of the times, the : 
imaginary inhabitants of the Jiinn w-ero : 
supposed' to hold their meetings. This j 
cave, proving a good free stone quarry, i 
has lately (17‘JJ) been demolished for the ; 

E urposo of building bouses, and from ; 

eing the abodes of elves, has been cou- j 
verted into habitation.s for men.” Ibid., | 
xiii., 246. “The Queen of Kairie, men- | 
tinned in Jean Weir’s Indictment, isprob- ' 
ably the same tSovoreign with the Queen . 
of Klf-land, who makes a figure in the case 
of Alison Pearson, 15th May, 1588; which ; 
I believe is the first of the kind in the I 
Kecord.” AddifUms and Notes to Mae- 
laurlrds Artjumr.iits and Decisions in re.- 
wtirkahle fV/.svs. Law Court.s, Scotland, 
1771, p. 728. In 17f)5, the statistical re- 
port on Stnmsay and Pday, two parishes 
in Orkney, siq)]»lie<i the annexed items of 
infoi'ination ; “ 'I'lie common people of 

this district reimiin to tin's day so eredu- 
h)Ms, us to tliink tliat fairies do exi.st : 
that an intcMim- .'Species of witchcraft is 
still practiced, imd (hat liouses have been 
haunted, not only in former ages, 
but (bat tliev are haunted, at least 
noises are liear<i which cannot he ac- 
counted for on rational principles, 
even in onr days. An instance of the. 
latter happened only throe years ago, in 
the house of .lolm Spence,' boat-carpen- 
/?»*■ • 1 ^'^' imother head 

(1 ai ish Ki rk m icliael) the reorji't 

state.s: “ Not more firmly established in 
this country is the belief in gho.st.s tlian 
that in fairies. 'Vbe legendary records of 
fancy, transmitted from ago to age, have 
assigned tlicii mansions to t.hat class (»f 
genii, in detached hillocks covered w'itli 
verdure, situated on the banks of purling 
brooks, or surrounded by thickets of w’ood. 


crie.s. “mere are 
.several now living, who assert that they 
have seen and heard this aerial hunting, 
and that they have been suddenly sur- 
rounded by visionary forms, and assailed 
by a multitude of voices. About fifty 
years ago (this was w ritten about 1793), a 
(dergymau in tbe neigbbovirhofKl, whose 
faith was more regulated by the .sccjpti- 
cisiii of philosophy than the credulity of 
superstition, could not be prevailed upon 
to yield his assent to the oi)inion of the 
times. At length, however, ho felt from 
experience that he doubted what he ought 
to have believed. One night as he was 
returning homo, at a late liour, from a 
pre.sbylerv, ho was seized by the fairies, 
ipid carried aloft into the air. Through 
fields of a.'i.hor and ficecy-clouds lie jour- 
nied many a mile, descrying, like Sanclio 
Panza on his Clavileno, the earth far dis- 
tant below him, and no bigger tbari a 
iint-.sbell. Tleing thus sufficiently con- 
vinced of the reality of their existen(;e, 
tliey let him down at tlie door of his 
own house, whei'o ho afterward often re- 
cited to the w’ondering circle the mar- 
vellous tale of his adventure,” xii., 401. 
A note adds : “ Notw'ithstanding the pro- 
gressive increase of knowdedge and pro- 
pel tional decay of superstition in the 
Higlilamls, tliese genii are still supposed 
by many of the people to exist in the 
wood.s and sequestered valleys of tlie 
mountains, w-here they frequently appear 
to the lonely traveller, clothed in green, 

I with dishevelled liair floating over their 
I shouldens, and witli face.s more blooming 
• than the vermil blush of a summer morn- 
ing. At night in particular, when fancy 
i assimilates to its own preconceived ideas 
: every appearance and every sound, the 
I wandering enthusiast is frequently eiiter- 
i tamed by their musick, more melodious 
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than he eyer before heard. It iis curious 
to observ<^ how much this agreeable de- 
lusion corresponds with the superstitious 
opinion of the Romans, concerning the 
same class of genii, represented under 
different names. The Kpicurean Lucre- 
tius describes tlu^ credulity in the follow- 
ing beautiful versos : 

Ha3C loca capripedes satyros, nyin- 
phasque tonero 

Finit* iii pingunt, et favinos esse loqu- 
untur ; 

Quorum nocti.ago strepitii, ludoque 
jocanii 

Adfirinant volgo taciUirna sileiitia 
rumpi 

Chordarumquo sonos fieri, dulccsque 
querelas 

Tibia quas fundit digitas pulsaia can- 
entuin” : 

A farther note by Brand liiniself in refer- 
ence to thc*above incident says; 

“ In plain English, I should suspect that 
spirits of a dill'erent sort from fairies had 
taken the honest clergyman by the lunid, 
and though lie has omitted the circum- 
stance in his marvellous narration, I have 
no doubt but that the good man saw 
double on the occasion, and that his own 
mare, not fairies, landed him safe at his 
own door.*^ 

In a statistical report of the con- 
dition of Strachnr and Stralachlan, 
CO. Argyle, in the 18th century, tic- 
cnrs the subjoined passage: “About 
eight miles to tlie cast. ward of Oailleach- 
vear, a small conical hill rises considerably 
above the neighbouring hills. It is seen 
from Tnverary, and from many parts at a 
groat distance. It is called Sien-Sluia, 
the fairy habitation of a multitude ” : 
adding in a note, “ A belief in fairies 
prevailed very much in tlio Highlands of 
old : nor at this day is it quite obliterated. 
A small conical hill, called Sion, was as- 
signed them for a dwelling, froih which 
melodious music was frequently heard, 
and gleams of light seen in dark nights.^' 
Sfat, Atv;., iv., 5()0. Pinkerton, writing 
in 1799, informs us that “The fairies are 
little beings of doubtful character, some 
times benevolent, sometimes miscliicvous. 
On Hallowe’en and on some other even- 
ings, they and tlio Gyar-Carlins are sure 
to be abroad and to stap those they meet 
and are displeased with, full of butter 
and heare-awns. In winter nights they 
are heard curling on CA’^ery sheet of ice. 
Having a septennial sacrifice of a human 
being to make to the Devil, they soine- 
tiines carry away children, leaving little 
vixens of their own in tlie cradle. Tlic 
diseases of cattle are vow commonly at- 
tributed to their mischievous opera'Jon. 
Cows are often elf-shot.” IIeron\^ Jour- 
ney, ii., 227. A writer describing the 
superstitions current in the vicinity of 


St. Andrew’s, Scotland, says : In pri- 
vate breweries, to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the fairies, a live coal is thi'o vn 
into the vat. A coav’s milk no fairy can 
take away, if a burning coal is comKicted 
acioss her back and under her belly imme- 
diately after her delivery. The same mis- 
cinoAmus eK^es cannot enter into a house 
at night if, before bedtime, the lower 
end of the crook or iron chain, by which a 
vessel is suspended over the fire, be raised 
lip a few links.” Letter from Professor 
Playfair to Mr. BiuihT January 20 , 180-1. 

Fairy Butter.— A species of gela- 
tfho. See Forby’s Voeahidary of East 
AnoUa, 1830, p.‘l08. 

Fairy Poetry. — In the “ Maydos 
Metamorphosis,” 1001, occurs the follow- 
ing fairy song:-- 

Round about, round about, in a line 
ring-a : 

Thus we dauco, thus we dance, and thus 
we sing-a : 

Trip and go, to and fro, over this 
green-a , 

All about, in and out, for uur brave 
queen -a. 

Round about, round about, in a Hue 
ring-a : 

Thus we dance, thus wo dance, and thus 
we sing-a : 

Trip and go, to and fro, over this 
green-a, 

All about, in and out, for our bra\'e 
queen -a. 

o\'o danc’d round about in a fine 
ring-a : 

Wo haA'o danc’d lustily, and thus Ave 
siug-a : 

All aliniil. in and out. oA'cr this green-a. 

To and fro, tiip and go, to our bravo 
queen -a.” 

So, again, Drayton : 

“Doroa. Come, frolick youtii, and fol- 
loAv me, 

My frantique boy. and T’le show tliee 

The countrey of the fayries.” 

-Muses VAizium, 1030, p. 21. BandoliAh 
describes fairy hunting : 

Dor. T hope King Oberon and his 
royal Mab are Avell? 

Joe. They are. I never saw their 
Graces eat such a meal before. 

Joe. They are rid a hunting. 

Dor. Hare, or deer, my lordP 

Joe, Neitlier: a brace of snails of the 
first head.” 

1 find the following in Herrick’s Ilespe- 
ridcs ; 

“ The Fairirs.^^ 

If ye will Avith Mab finde grace, 

Set each platter in its place ; 

Rake the fier up and get 
Water in ere sun be set : 
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Wash your pailes and dense your 
dairies, . 

Hints are loathsome to the fames: 
Sweep your house, who doth not so, 
Will pinch her by the toe.” 

'['here are some allusions in Corbet’s 
ballad oiititlod “ The Fairies Farewell.” 

“ Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good iiouso wives now may say; 

For now I'owle sluts in dairies 
Do faro as well as they : 

And, though they sweepe their hearths 
no Icsso 

Tlien inaidos were wont to doe, 

Yet who of late for cleanlinosso 
Findos six pence in her shooeP 


Here is Dr. King’s description of “Or- 
pheus’ Fairy Entertainment’":--^ 

A roasted ant that’s niedy done 
By one small atom of the sun ; 
f These are flies eggs in moon - shine 
poach’d ; 

This is a flea’s thigh in c/^llops scotch’d, 
’Twas hunted yesterday i’ Ih’ Park, 

And like t’ have scap’d us in the dark 
This is a dish entirely iierv, ,,, 
Biittorflies brains dissolv’d i\ dew ; 
Those lovers’ vows, tlyiso courtiers’ 
hopes. 

Things to bo eat by microscopes: 

These sucking mites, a glow-worm’s 
heart, 

This is a delicious rainbow-tart.” 


I^ament, lament, old Abbies, 

The fairies h)st cominaiul, 

They did hnt change priest’s babies. 
And now grown puritanes, 

Who live as changelings over since 
For love of your demaines. 

At morning and at evening both 
Yon moi ry wore and glad, 

So little oju’O of .sleopo and sloath 
Those pretty ladies had : 

Wlion Tom came homo from labour, 

Or Oisse to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor, 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witnosse those rings and roundclayos 
Of theirs which yet reinaino, 

AVero fo(»tod in Quoeno Alaries dayes 
On many a grassy plaino. 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could ondnro, 

And wdio so kept not secretly 
Their inii th was puiiisht sure. 

It was a inst and Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blew : 

O how the CoiniiLun-wenlth doth need 
{Snell Instices as you !’’ 

The following is in Poole’s Parjiassus, 
10o7, p. ;m : 

“ 'riiore is Mab, the mistress fairy, 
That doth nightly rob the dairy, 
Aiid can help or hurt the duirniug 
As she please, without discerning. 

Slio that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches: 
Arid with sliarpor nails rememhers, 

A\ hen they rake nob up the embers. 
But. if so they chance to feast her, 

In their sliooo she drops a tester. 

This is she that empties cradles, 
Take:; out- cliildreii, puts in ladles. 
Ti’ains forth mid wives in their slum- 
ber 

AVith a sivo, tbo holes to number ; 

And then leads them from their 
boroughs 

Thorough ponds and water-furrows.” 


King’s AV^orks, 1776, 111, 112. And Pope 
says : 

“Of airy elves by moon-light -shadows 
seen, 

The silver token and the circled green.” 

lia pc of i h c Loc k . 

Fairs. — A fair is a greater kind of 
market, granted to any town by privilege, 
for (ho more speedy and commodious pro- 
viding of such things as the place stands 
in need of- h’a.irs are generally kept once 
or twice in a year. Proclamation is to be 
i made how long they arc to continue, and 
no person is allowed to sell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture 
of double their value. The term appears 
to be derived from Latin /om, outside the 
towui, whence the French /‘oirc, because 
fairs, as distinguished from nnirkets, wore 
held beyond the urban precincts. AVar- 
toii tolls us, that before flourishing towns 
wore established, and the necessaries of 
life, from the coiivonierice of communica- 
tion and the increase of provincial civility, 
could be procured in A'aiious places, goods 
and commodities of every kind were 
chiefly sold at fairs; to these, as to one 
universal mart, the people resorted peri- 
odically, and supplied most of their wants 
for the ensuing year. The display of 
merchandise and the conflux of customers, 
at these principal and almost only em- 
poria of domestic commerce, were prodigi- 
ous: and they were often hold on open 
and extensive plains on tliat account as 
well as to prevent infection, llobert of 
Brunno, in 1303, notices that fairs dis- 
appeared in a night. He likens to their 
I short existence ill-gotten wealth : 

I “ Here mayst thoii se, enyl wunne 
I , thyng, 

I \yi(h eyre shal neuer make gode endyng ; 
with thyng of holy cherche 
Shalt thou neuer spede wel to werche, 
That mayst thou se by parsones eyres: 
Hyt fjiretli wytli hem as doth with these 
feyfes ; 
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Now ys the feyre byggede weyl, 

And («! the niorne ys ther iieuer ii deyl. 
llyche^trosoure now fiirthe men leye, 

And on the toiither day hyt ys all 
aweye.’’ 

JlanilUjnfj i. od. Furnivall, p. 

^92. A constant incidence of tlic grant 
of manors in ancient times Avas tlie leave 
to establish local fairs and niarkets, to 
the tf'ds of which the lord might be en- 
titled, and .vhich would gradually tend to 
develope his property. Of attend- 
ance at faijs on the Sabbath, Humphrey 
Roberts of King’s Langley speaks in his. 
^‘Complaint for Reformation,” lo72; 
‘^Leane therefore,” ho says, “ youi* care- 
full toyle and labours vpon the Saboth 
day: as cartyng, caryiug of sackes and 
packes, byinge and sellyng : yea kopijig 
^)f faiers and markets — Sonictiines, 
when thciday foil on tl )0 Sabbath, the fair 
was held on tlio .Monday, as Hearne says 
of Wantage Fair in 1728, Avhero among 
other sporfs introduced were backsword or 
cudgel-play between the liill-conntry and 
the yale-country, Berkshire being cele- 
brated foi' this amusement. AVantage at 
this time enjoycnl throe fairs, one on July 
7 (Translation of St. Thomas a Beckot), a 
.second on October (> tSt. Faitli’s ,Oay), 
and a third, ibon of recent origin, called 
the CoMsta!)le’s Fail', gran led by the high 
constahle aficr being chosen for Wantage. 
Hearne’s Dunnj, .Inly 10, 17*28. In 1872 
the fairs at Cliai'lton, near Woolwicli, and 
Blackheath, were held for the last time. 
The former ivas known as Horn Fair, and 
from the disorderly chara<;tei‘ of the pro- 
ceedings arose the proverb, All is fair 
at Horn Fair.” Hazlitt/s ProrerhSy 1882, 
p. 49. Green wicli Fair Avas still kept AA^ithin 
living memory, one of the attractions being 
that of rolling doAvii the liill. There 
is a small broaxlside account in dog- 
gerel A'^erse of the humours of Bow Fair. 
Among the attendants at fairs in the 
olden time, the sharpers and pickpockets 
mustered pretty strongly. In the ballad 
of “Ragged and Torn and True,” it is 
said : 

“ The pick-pockets in a throng. 

At a market or a fairo, 

Will try whose purse is strong, 

That they may the money share.” 

In the Life and Adventures of 
Bamfyldc Moore CareiVy 1745, we read 
how at BridgeAvatcr Fair the deaf, 
blind, dumb, lame, and other sham- 
mers were present in great force, 
and how on one occasion the mayor 
having let it be known that he intended 
to cure them of their complaints, caused 
them to be taken to the Darkliouse, where 
a medical man examined them, bnt (per- 


haps intentionally) leaving the door nii- 
locKecl, they all decamped. 

There are tAvo old English proverbs that 
relate to fairs: “Men speak of the lair 
as things went with them there ” ; as also, 
“To come a day after the fair.” The 
first seems intended to rhyme. The second 
is still perfectly common. 

Mr. Cornelius Walfovd has collected 
ill his volume on the subject, 1888, 
a large body of information on Fairs 
in England, tlmir origin, antiquity, 
development, and disappearance. Some 
of those still hold date from Anglo- 
Saxon times, and were establisJied by vir- 
tue of royal grants ; they necessarily occa- 
sioned a body of statutory eiiactnients 
peculiarly bearing on tlieir incitleuco, of 
Avhich not the least remarkable and 
troublesomo was tlio complication arising 
from the strong alien element in these 
institutions. C. Walford, Fairs, Past 
and Present, 1883, p. 19, et seqq. ; Wlieat- 
ley, Hound ahout Piccadilly and Pall 
]\faU, 1870, pp. 200-02. In his valuable 
paper on the Kiny\s Pcace.^ Mr. Hubert 
Hall has explained the meaning and 
origin of the “ .Peace of the Fair,” or in 
other words the olficial regulations for the 
maintenance of order and justice in view 
of the largo body of foreigners whom these 
institutions gradually attracted. Anii- 
quory, November 1888, p. 189. 

At the Baiiirnas Fair at Exetcj- 
and at Barnstaple the opening of 
the proceedings Avas donot^il by the 
hoisting of a largo glove on a pole, 
and at the latter place, in more 
recent times, the pole Avas dressed 
AAdth dahlias. By the Statute of 2 Edw. 
in. c. 13, it Avas ordered that “A cry 
shalbo made at the begynnyng of emery 
feyro hoAV longo it shall indure that 
none shall sell after vpon payno to bo gre- 
uously puiiyslied agaynst the Kynge.” 
The authority of the proprietor or lord 
of the fair Avas only co-existent in dura- 
tion with the fair itself: merchants con- 
tinuing to trade after the legal conclusion 
of the fair Avoro amerced in double the 
value of the goods so sold: nothing but 
the necessaries of life were to bo on sale 
on feast-days and Sundays ; except only 
“fore sonday in the hernyst ” ; the Lon- 
doners Avere permitted to attend all fairs 
under pain of ton pounds’ fine to the bin- 
derer or liindorers. The articles are 
“Wine, wax, beilfes, muttons, wheite, & 
malt.” This proves that fairs still con- 
tinued to be the principal marts for pur- 
chasing necessaries in large quantities, 
which now are supplied by frequent trad- 
ing towns : and the mention of boitfes and 
muttons (which are salted oxen or sheep) 
shews that at so late a period they knew 
little of breeding cattle. It may seem 
surprising that their own neighbourhood. 
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including the cities of Oxford and Coven- 
try, could not supply them with commodi- 
ties iieither rare nor costly: which they 
thus fetclied at a considerable expense 
of carri'rtgo. It is a rubric in some of the 
nionastic ' rules, “ De Kuntibus ad Nun- 
dinas^^; i.e., concerning those who go to 
fairs. AVarton’s 11. E. V. by Hazlitt, ii., 
2()0. 

Prior to IIOO, at Osvrestry in Shrop- 
shire, tho Welsh tenants of the lord 
were accustomed to keep watch and ward 
for three days and nights at the four gates 
of the town during the fairs of St. An- 
drew and St. Oswald ; but owing to the 
irregularities committed by their men the 
service was ooin muted for a, payjnenl, 
which went to hire Englislnnen to perform 
the same duty. Pennarit^s Tours in. iVoIrs, 
1810, i., 815-0. Minstrels and ballail- 
singers, it seems, attended fairs in the 
time of Klizabetfi, and wo hear of two 
moil, Out roaring Dick and Wat Wimhors, 
gaining twenty shillings a day at. Drain- 
tree fair in Essex. 1'hey weio iioUhI 
trebles. Ha/Jitt’s Warton, 1871, iv., 428. 
Great complaint was made in the reign 
of Henry VI. of the irregularities and 
disorderly proceedings at’ our English 
fairs, especially on festivals, such as Sun- 
day, Good Friday, Ascension Day, and so 
forth, and in 23 Hen. Vi. we find a peti- 
tion subinittod to that monarch for the 
suppression of fairs throughout the coun- 
try on holy days set apart; for the service 
of the Church, iuclucling the Sabbath it- 
self. The petitioners recpiired the fulfil- 
ment of their prayer from after the next 
Michaelmas tlien ensuing in perpetuity ; 
but the king declined, in Jiis response, 
to make more tlian a partial and tempo- 
rary conee.ssion. Antiq. Erprrt.y I807, 
iii., 414-5. It appears from the ‘vNortli- 
nmborlaml Household Dook,” 1512, that 
the stores of his lordship’s liouse at Wre- 
sill, for ilie whole year, were iai<l in 
from fairs. From the ancient fabliau of 
the “ Merchant turned Monk,” and from 
other sources, wo gather Hiat the same 
was the case in France, if not in other 
continental countries, at this early period. 
Braithwaite, in describing what ought to 
be tho qualifications of tlie chief officers of 
an earl, writes; “They must be able to 
nidge, not onely of the prices, but of the 
goodnes of all kindes of come, cat tel) 
and other household provisions; and the 
better to enable themselves therto, are 
oftentimes to ride lo fayres and great 
markets, and ther to have conference with 
grazier:; and purvoiors, being men of witt 
and experience ” Some Rules and 
Orders for the government of tho house of 
an Karlc. Kill)), „pn,l MhcrlL 

.Fav//., 18il , Hearne furnishes an 
interesting account of »St. Frideswide^s 
Fair at Oxford, (uiginally graiiteil by 


Henry I. to be held for twelve days to- 
gether within tho precincts or thqrpriory, 
beginning with the feast of St. Benedict,, 
but removed by Henry Iff. W)’ St. Frides- 
wide*s Day, October 19. .It was kept in 
(it. Frideswide^s meadow, and during its 
continuance the prif>r exercised suprenuy 
jurisdiction over the village ot Ox- 
ford, and subsequently over the city, 
of which the keys were delivered 
to him for the time being.. A^>uses, 
however, gradually led to the discon- 
tinuance of this custom in tho reign 
of Uichard fl., when the Chancellor of the 
Fniversily interdicted the fartlier visits 
of the traders, and so aholi-shed the fair. 
Hearne^s Dianjy June 8, 1730. In Coni- 
ilia, or the WiteheSy by R. D., 1683, is fur- 
nished a not very flattering account of 
the proceedings at Sturhridge h'air, vul- 
garly called Stirbitch Fair, it is curious 
to find, however, that in 1680 tlK^ library 
of James Ohamherlaine was sfild there. 

The ceremonial of proohiiining Bridge 
Fair was duly ob.se rved at Peter- 
borough in 1898. At noon on the 4th of 
October tho Mayor and Corporation 
walked in procession lo tho bridge span- 
ning tho river, whore the 'I’owri Crier de- 
clared the fair open, to be held as well in 
Northamptonshire as in Huntingdonsliire, 
'riie original charter dates hack to the 
time of Henry VI II. According to cus- 
tom, the Mayor afterwards enlortaiiied 
the members of the Corporation to a sau- 
sage and champagne luncheon at an hotel 
adjacent to the fair field. In the Chiircli- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Laurence Parish, 
Reading, .\.T). 1499, is the following 

article: — “ Receypt, ft. Hoc. at the 
Fayer for a stonding in the Chiircli porch, 
iiijd.” Coates’ History of Eca dingy p. 
214. By “ Advertisements partly for due 
order in the puhliqne administration of 
Common Prayer.s,” <V:c., 25 Jan. 7 Eliz., 
it was enjoined, “ that in all faires and 
common markets, falling uppon the Sun- 
day, there ho no shewing of any wares 
before the service be done,” Machyn in 
hi.s Diary mentions that on St. Peter’s 
Day (Juno 29), 1557, a small fair, for the 
sale of wool and other like commodities, 
was held in the churchyard of St. Mar- 
garet’s, in the City of London. 

A conspicuous feature in tho man- 
ageraoiit of these imstitutions was tho 
system of tolls exacted from the 
frequentons, especially in the case of 
foreigners. It used to be said that 
in some of the principal French 
fairs the dues absorbed half the profit.s of 
alien vendors. At tho .same time, it seems 
to •fiave been often customary to allow 
grod.s imported from other countries to 
enter, and the unsold portion to leave, 
ports on a reduced scale of harbour and 
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excise dues. But at Corby, co. of North- 
ampton. i between Kettering and King^s 
Clift, th% still hold, once in twenty years, 
under a chaifcer of Elizabeth, coiifinned 
by Chailos 11., what is termed I'ole Eair 
on May 19. By the said charter the Jiien 
and tenants o^ the ancient demesne of 
Corby, once belonging to the St, Johns, 
subsequently to the Willoughby JlM^ros- 
bys and Ti«atiniers, and now to Lady Car- 
digan/ were freed from town and bridge 
tolls througiiont the kingdom, and from 
serving on jiiricj and in the Militia. The 
charter is read at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing at each entrance to the village; the 
stocks are brought ont ; bars or poles are 
laid across all the approaches: and all, 
who do not pay the toll, are carried — tlie 
men on poh‘s, and the women on chairs, 
round tho streets, and placed in durance, 
till the demand is met. In 1902 the fair 
was very Jinrneroiisly attended, and on the 
21st May tho President of the National 
Record Association visited tho village, and 
was ])loasod to lind that the ancient usage 
had not been relinquished. The president 
was himself chaired, and borne through 
the strec^ts, preceded by a band, placed in 
the stocks with tlie oldest inhabitant, and 
duly released on compliance with tlie re- 
quisition. 

At Barnet Fair, they at all events, 
when we were last there, sold a varied 
assortment of gilt gingerbread, re- 
presenting .soldiers, animals, and other 
figures. The four Cambridge fairs were: 
Reach Fair, hold in Rogation Week: 
Barnwell cr Midsummer Fair; the Nuns’ 
or Garlic Fair ; an<l Stourbridge Fair. The 
best account of tho last is in Gunning’s 
licminiscencf!s (1789-1854). Compare 
Sfurhridoc Fair, infra, A picture of 
Harlow Bnsli Fair, Essex, was formerly 
on the w'all of the first-floor room at the 
old Elephant Taverndn Fonchurch Street, 
and w'as attributed to Hogarth. Timbs, 
Cluhs and ('lulf-Lifc, 1872, p. 401, It w^as 
at the Fair of Abingdon in Berkshire, 
that the servants of the house were ab- 
sent when Amy Robsart was murdered at 
Cumnor. A fair is usually held at Read- 
ing on Candlemas Day for cattle and 
horses ; but of late the day for holding it 
has not always been rigidly observed. Mr. 
Brand gathered from a newspaper tliat 
an annual fair was then held in the Broad 
Gate at Lincoln on the 14th September, 
called Fool’s Fair, for the sale of cattle, 
so called, on that authority, as follows : 
“ King VVilliam and his Queen having 
visited Lincoln, while on their tour 
through the Kingdom, made the citizens 
an offer to servo them in any manjicr 
they liked best. They asked for a fair, 
though it was harvest, when few people 
can attend it, and though the town had 


no trade nor any manufacture. The King 
smiled, and granted their request : observ- 
ing, that it was a humble one iiidded.” 
In tho eighteenth century Thomas Day, 
author of Sandford and Merton, 1/ 86, in- 
stituted what w'as known as Fair lop Fair, 
which used to be opened in Eppirig Forest 
by drawing a ship made of one fir tree 
on a trunk with six horses round a cer- 
tain area in tho Forest three times. 

Among the Hardwicke Papers, re- 
cently sold to the British Museum, 
were grants by the Crown of fairs 
to Tlawardon, co. Flint, Woburn, co. 
'B<Mlfor(l (on the 1st of January yearly, 
A’'C., from 1702), and to Westcot, near 
Dorking (1720). fn tho last century, Ly- 
sons, speaking of the niimeroUvS fairs at 
Okeluimptnii, Devon, says that tlie holi- 
day fair held on tho Saturday affer Christ- 
mas was called the Giglot. Slofjna Britan- 
nia, Devonshire, p. 370. At Faversham, 
in Kent, two fairs were formerly allowed, 
each lasting ten days. One, called 8t. 
Valentine’s Fair, commenced on Fouru- 
ary 11, the other on August 1st. In I ho 
18th century, in the parish of Wamphray, 
in iScotland, if seems that hiring fairs 
used to bo much frequented. “Those,” 
it is said “ who are to hire, wear a green 
sprig ill their hat: and it is very seldom 
that servants will hire in any other 
place.” Stat. Arr., xxi., 457. Whit- 
stable Fair was field on Good Fri<lay. Tn 
two poetical writings of tho earlier half 
of the 18tli century are descriptions of the 
old-fasiiioned fair worth reproducing: 

“ Now pedlars’ stalls with glitt’ring 
toys are laid, 

The various fairings of the country 
maid : 

Long silken laces hang upon tho twine, 

And rows of pins and amber bracelets 
shine. 

Hero tho tight lass, knives, combs and 
scissars spies, 

And looks on thimbles with desiring 
cyo.s. 

The mountebank now treads the stage, 
and sells 

His pills, his balsams, and his agiie- 
siiolls ; 

Now o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler 
springs, 

And on the rope tho vontrons maiden 
swings : 

Jack Pudding in his party-coloiir’d 
jacket 

Tosses the gloves, and jokes at every 
packet ; 

Here raree-shows are seen, and Punch’s 
feats, 

And pockets pick’d in crouds, and vari- 
ous clioats.” 

— Gay\s Sixth Pastoral. 
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‘'Next, morn, I ween, the village char- 
ter’d fair, 

A May that's ne'er forgot throughout j 
the year : 

Soon 'as the lark expands her auburn 
fan, 

Kort tel ling clay, before the day began, 

Then ‘ Jehu Ball ' re-echoes down the 
lane, 

Crack goes the whip, and rattling 
sounds the chain. 

With tinkling bolls the stately beast 
growjj proud. 

Champs on the bit, and neighing roars 
aloud. 

Tlio bridles dotted o'er with many a 
tlow'r, 

The six-toiim’d waggon forms a leafy 
bow’r. 

Young Damon whistled to Doriiida's 
song, 

The fiddle tuneful play'd the time along. 

At lengtii arriv'd, the statute fills the 
fair, 

Dorcas and Lydia, Bella too was there : 

Favours and gauzes, variegated gay, 

Punch loudly scjtieaks, the drum pro- 
claims tile play. 

The pole high rear’d, the dance, the 
gambol shew’d 

Mirth and diversion to the gaping 
crowd : 

Sam witli broad smile, and Poll with 
dimpled face, 

Uevers’if the apron, shows she wants a 
place. 

The race in sacks, the quoit, the cir- 
cling reel, 

While Prue more thoughtful buys a 
spinning wheel. 

The grinning Andrew perch'd on Folly's 
stool. 

Proves th’ artificial, not the natuial 
fool : 

For Hodge declares he thinks, devoid of 
art,, 

He must bo wise, who acts so well his 
part !” 

- H. Howe’s Porm.?, 1790. 

One of the comstant attractions in fairs 
both in London and in the provinces was 
the theatrical show, usually in a booth, 
and limited to a brief roxi resen tation, to 
suit a succession of spectators. Favour- 
ite subjects were the Creation, Noah^s 
Flood, the Nine. Worlhu’s, and Punchi- 
nello, or Punch and Judy, Ilazlitt's 
Manual of Old Jdays, 189‘2, pp. IM, 107, 
187. TTic Townoley series of Mysteries is 
described as having been periodically ex- 
hibited at Ayr)odkirk Fair, as well 
as at Wakelield, and it is some- 
times referred to as tlio Woodkirk series. 

We are told that in the 18th century a 
practice still continued at Dunrloiiald, in 
Ayrshire, “of kindling a large fire, or 
tawnle as it is usually termed, of wood 


upon some eminence, and making merry 
around it, upon the eve of the W’^nesdiiy 
of Mary mass Fair in Irvine fwhitm begins 
on the tliird Monday of Auginst and con- 
liniies the wdiolo week). As most fair 
Vlays in the country were formerly popish 
holidays, and their ovcs» were usually 
spent in religious ceremonies and in diver- 
sions, it has been supposed that tawiiles 
were first lighted up by onr Catholic 
fathers, thonglj some derive their origin 
from the Druidieal Times." From the 
same source w'G learn tlia., Christ's Kirk 
May Fair, Kenethmont, Aberdeensliire, 
“ was kept on the Green, and in the 
night : heneo it wuis by the people called 
Sleepy - market. About a century ago, 
the proprietor changed it fionr night 
to day; bnt so strong was the pre- 
possession of the people in favour of tlio 
old custom, that, rather than comply wdth 
the alteration, they chose to Aeglect it 
altogether." The same account, speak- 
ing of Marykirk, co. Kincardine, says: 
“ On the outside of the church, strongly 
fixed to the wall, are the Joggs. Tliese 
w'orc made use of, where the weekly mar- 
ket and aiinnal fair stood, to confine and 
punish those wdio had broken the peace, 
or used too much freedom with the pro- 
perty of others. The stocks were used for 
tho feet, a!id the joggs for tlio neck of the 
ofiender, in wdiich he was c/onfined, at 
least, during the time of fho fair." 
Though the wortliy minister who drew up 
this account lias omitted tho etymology of 
joggs, I should think it a very obvious 
one -from Ji/f/um, a yoke. Sfai. Account 
of Scotland, vii., t)22;'xiii., 77 : xviii, (>12. 

Tn Mr. G. L. Gomme's Prcsidcntiol Ad^ 
dress to the Folk-Ijore Society, 1891, oc- 
curs ail account of au eaily usage at a 
place in Lanarkshire, about tho time of 
St. Luke’s Fair, and the President points 
out that the Kourds Lave a precisely simi- 
lar cult. ‘ The narrative is rather long ; 
but it is too curious to omit or abridge, 
and so 1 crave leave to reproduce it: — 

^An ancient custom, for the observance 
of which Bntherglen has long been fam- 
ous, is the baking of sour cakes. Some 
peculiar circumstances attending tho ope- 
ration render an account of the manner 
in w'hich it is done not altogether unneces- 
sary. About eight or ton days before St. 
Luke's Fair (for they are baked at no 
other time of Hie year), a certain quantity 
of oatmeal is made into dough w'ith wrarm 
water, and laid up in a vessel to ferment. 

I Being brought to a proper degree of fer- 
mentation ami consistency, it is rolled up 
into balls, proportionable to tho intended 
larjgeness of the cakes. With the dough 
is commonly mixed a small quantity of 
sugar, and a little aniseed or cinnamon. 
The baking is executed by women only, 
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and they sel iom begin their work till after 
sunset, %nd a night or two before the fair. 
A large space of the house, chosen for the 
purpose, is Tnarke<l out by a lino drawn 
upon it. The area within is consideref * 
as consecrated ground, and is not, by any 
of the bystanders, to be touched with im- 
puiiity. A transgression incurs a small 
fine, which is always laid out on drinks 
for the use of the company. This hal- 
lowed spoi. is occupied by six or eight 
women, all of wlioin, except the toaster, 
seat themselves on the ground in a circu- 
lar figure, having their feet turned to- 
wards the fire. Eacii of them is provideci 
with a bake-board abcjiit two feet square, 
which they hold on their knees. 'J'lie 
woman who toasts the cakes, which is done 
o.) a girdle suspended over the fire, is 
called the queen or bride, and the rest are 
called li<'^r maidens. These arc distin- 
guished troin one another by names given 
them for the oc(!asion. She who sits next 
the fire towards the east is called the 
Todler ; her companion on the left hand 
is called the llodler, and the rest liavo 
arbitrary names given them by the bride 
— as Mrs. Ilaker, best and wor.st maids, 
etc. The operation is begun by the Tod- 
ler, who takes a ball of the dough, forms it 
into a small (lake, and then casts it on 
the bake-board of the llodler, who beats 
it out a little thinner. This being done, 
she in lier turn throws it on the board of 
her neighbour, ' and thus it goes round 
from east to west in the direction of the 
course of the sun, until it comes to the 
toaster, by wliich time it is as thin and 
smooth as a sheet of paper. The first cake 
that is cast 011 the girdle is usually named 
as a gift to some well-known cuckold, from 
a superstitious opinion that thereby the 
rest Avill be preserved from mischance. 
Sometimes the cake is too thin as to be 
carried by the current of air rp into the 
chimney. As the baking is wholly per- 
forme<l by the liand, a groat deal of noise 
is the consequence. The beats, however, 
are not irregular, nor destitute of an 
agreeable harmony, especially when they 
are accompanied with vocal music, which 
is frequently the case. Great dexterity 
is necessary, not only to boat out the cakes 
with no other instrument than the hand, 
so that no part of them shall be thicker 
than another, but especially to cast them 
from one board on another without ruff- 
ling or breaking them. The toasting re- 
quires consi<lorablo skill, for which reason 
the most experienced person in the com- 
pany is chosen for tliat part of the work. 
One cake is sent round in quick succession 
to another, so that none of the comp*»^y is 
suffered to be idle. The whole is a scene 
of activity, mirth, and diversion, and 
might afford an excellent subject for a 
picture. As there is no account, even by 


tradition itself, concerning the origin of 
this custom, it must be very ancient.^ The 
bread thus baked was, doubtless, never 
intended for common use. It is not easy 
to conceive why mankind, especially in 
a rude ago, would strictly observe so many 
ceremonies, and be at so greai pains in 
making a cake which, when folded to- 
gether, makes but a scanty mouHiful. Be- 
sides, it is always given away in presents 
to strangers who frequent tlie Kair. I’lie 
custom seems to have been originally de- 
rived from paganism, and to (‘ontain not 
a. tW of the sacred rites peculiar to that 
impure religion - as the loavene<l dough, 
and the mixing it with sugar and spices, 
the consecrated ground, etc., etc. But 
the particular deity for whose honour 
these cakes wci*o at first made is not, per- 
haps, easy to determine.'* 

In his JoUu licrfijors. Burns makes the 
girl, who ivS enamoured of “ Soldier lad- 
die,** moot him at Cunningham Fair, 
dressed out in all liis military finery. 

Fosbrooke tolls us, “ Much quar- 
relling and fighting sometimes attended 
the monastic fairs, held in the church- 
yard ; and Henry obsoi ves from Mura- 
tori, that, When a fair was held 
in Italy within the precincts of a 
cathcMiral or monastery, it was not 
uncommon to oblige every man to take 
an oath at the gate, before be was ad- 
mitted, tiiat ho would neither lie, nor 
steal, nor cheat, while he continued in the 
fair.’* Jhiiish Monachistn, ii., 217. Ac- 
cording to Olaiis Magnus, the ancient. 
N’orthern nations held annual ice fairs, 
l^'rost fairs and blanket fairs have been 
know'll oil the Tliames. Ilie last great 
frost fair among us was in 18M. See 
*‘01d Ballads illustrating the Great Frost 
of 1083-4” (Percy Soc.) ; and Handbook 
of Farly English Lit. Art. Frosts. 
Down to our own time, the groat fair at 
Nijni Novgorrxl in Russia formed the 
source of supply and exclmngo on a scale 
of unparalleled magnitude and variety. 
C. Walford’s Fairs Past and Prr.s'c?i/, 
1883. CompsiTG Ascension Vay, Cherry 
FairSy Cuckoo, Greenwich Fair, Barth 0 - 
lomev} Fairy Honey Fairy Horn Fairy 
Stnrhridge Fairy &c. 

Fa.irinsr. — It was customary at all 
fairs to present fairings, which arc 
gifts, bought at these annual markets. 
The custom prevailed in the days of Chau- 
cer, as appears by the subsequent passage 
in the ” Wife of Bathes Prologue,” where 
i she boasts of having managed her several 
j husbands so well : 

I **I governetl hem so well after my law'o 
1 That eche of hem ful blisful was, and 
I fawe 

I To bringe me gay thinges fro the faire 
I They were ful glad,** A'c. 
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AikI in “ Rnsticcx) Numliiin*,” 173U: 


sua quisque i «xlit ; festivis Daph- 
neii Amyiifas ,.vi 

Exoinrat Xeniis, dandoque "astringit 
.\i II ores/* 

When these institutions were more 
generiil and nioro important, considerable 
sums were laid out by wealtliier 
persons in this way. The first Earl 
of lirisiol, in his Ihory^ 173n-C}-8, notes 
sums of IokS, Od., £3 12s. Od., and £7 
7s. Ud., bestowed on members of his family 
for the purchase of fairings at Bury Si. 
Edmunds. But of course, the more usual, 
and at least equally interesting and 
characteristic, home-bringings were of a 
liumbior description, like that mentioutHl 
in the old song: — 

“ 0 dear ! what can the matter beP 

Johnny’s so long at the fair ; 

Ho promis’d to buy me a bunch of 
blue ribbons 

To tie up my boiinie brown hair/* 

Fairy Ring^Si --/riio haunts of fairies 
w^ore thought to have been groves, moun- 
tains, the southern sides of hills, and ver- 
dant meadows, whore their diversion was 
dancing hand in hand in a circle, as 
alluded to by Hhakespear in bis “ Mid- 
summer Niglit’s Dream.’* The traces of 
their liny feet are supposed to remain 
visible on the grass long afterward, and 
are called fairy-rings or circles. Shake- 
spear’s words are : 

“ To dance on ringlets to the whistling 
wind/* 

“Ringlets of Grass,” Dr. Grey observes, 
“ are very common in meadows, wdiieh aio 
higlier, sowrer, and of a dee]>er green 
than the grass that, grows round them: 
and by tlio oonimon people arc usually 
called fairy circles/’ Again, in “ Tlio 
Tempest,” act v. sc. 1, rrospero says : 

“Ye elves you demy puppets, 

that 

By inoon-shirie do the green-sour ring- 
lets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites.** 

So again, 

“To dew her orbs upon the green.** 
And Drayl?in; 

“They in their couv.ses make that 
rou nd. 

In meadows and in marshes found, 

Of th<un so call’d the fairy ground.’* 

They are again alluded to in Kandolph’s 
“ Amynt as ” : 

^ “They do request you now 

5 To give them leave to dance a fairy 
ring.” 


. Browne, the Dov^onshire poe^ d^cribes : 
i - “ a pleasamt mead 

Wheie fairies often did tkeir measures 
tread, 

^ Which in the meadows made such circles 
greene, • 

As if with garlands it had crowned 
beene. 

Within one of these rounds was to be 
seone e 

A hillocke rise, whore oft the fairy 
quoene r 

At twy-light sate.** 

- Pusfora?.? (Roxb. Lib. ed. i., 66). “They 
had fine musicke alw^ays among them- 
selves,” says an author already cited, 
“and danced in a moon-shiny night, 
around, or in a ring, as one may see at 
this day upon every common in England 
where musliroomos grov\^** I^oi^yd about 
our Coal Firr.^ p. 11. 3’he author of 
“ Mons Cathorime ” has not forgotten to 
notice those ringlets in his poem : 

“ Sivc illic Lemunim populiis sub nocte 
choreas 

Plausorit oxiguas, viridosque nttriverit 
herbns.” 

1'hey are also niontioned in George 
Smith’s “ Pastorals,” 1770, p. 24. 

Olaus Magnus, “Do Gentibiis Sop- 
tontriqnalibus,” writes: “'Similes ilfis 
spectris, (jiue in mnltis locis, pneser- 
tim nocturno tempore, suum salta- 
toriurn Orbem cum oiiiiiiujii Musariim 
concent u versare solent.” It appears 
from the same author (ibid. p. 410) 
that these dancers always parchc<l up 
the gra.ss, and therefore it is properly 
made the office of Puck to refresh it. See 
Steevens’s Note on Reed’s edit, of vShake- 
spear, 1803, vol. iv. p. 313. 'J’ho most 
clear ami satisfactory remarks by 
earlier wq’itors on the origin of fairy 
rings are probably those of Dr. Wollaston, 
made during a few^ years’ residence in the 
ceiiutry. The cause of their appearance 
he ascribes to the growth of certain species 
of agaric, which so entirely absorb all 
nutriment from the soil beneath that the 
herbage is for a while destroyed. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, followdrig in the same 
track, shews that fairy rings are nothing 
more than the seeds slied by a particular 
kind of fungus, which, as Wollaston had 
previously obsoryod, impoverishes tli© 
ground in w'hich it grows to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent the procreation of a 
new root in the second year. Thus the old 
fungus sheds its seed in a circular form, 
and perishes, leaving only the ring formed 
rou«^i it. But the same sort of process is 
observable of other species of vegetation, 
and in particular of the iHs, wliich ex- 
hausts the soil in which it immediately 
grows, and throws out new roots beyond 
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in search of fresh nourishment. A Jeariied 
Oermaa, Baron von Keiclienbach, reduc- 
ing thiysnperstition to that level of scien- 
tific c^mmofl place which lias .aiready de- 
graded the nightmare into indigestion, 
and the dwarf into convulsions, is incline^t 
i::j recognise wi these fancied fairy-rings 
m* dances nothing more than “the opera- 
tion of the phenomenon termed ‘the oilylic 
light’^ emitted from magnetic substances./’ 
But k scorns proper to mention that in 
the “ Britisn Apollo,” 1710, a physical 
^anse was susjitxitcd, the rings being there 
Jissigned to the direct agency of lightning. 
In support of this hypothesis the reader 
may consult Priestley’s “Present Stale 
of Electricity.” See also No. cxvii. p. 
391, of the “ I’liilosophical Transactions,” 
where it is stated that Air. Walker, walk- 
ing abroad after a stoiun of thunder an<l 
ligritning, observed a rouiifl circle of about 
four or* live yards diameter, whose riiri 
was about a foot broad, newly burnt bare, 
as appeared from tlie coloiu- and brittle- 
ness of the gi'ass roots. See “ Oent. 
Mag.” for Dec. 1790. But in fact, Brand 
himself says: Some ascribe the plueiiomo- 
non of the circle or ring, supposed by the 
vulgar to be traced by the fairies in their 
dances, to the olFects of lightning, as heirjg 
fre<pieutly pi'oduced after storms of that 
kind, ami by tlio colour and brittleness of 
the grass-roots when first observed. The 
“Atlieuiaii Oracle,” nientions a popular 
belief that “ if a house he built upon the 
ground where fairy rings are, whoever 
shall inhabit therein does wonderfully 
prosper.” 

Fairy Sparks, &c.— Certain lum- 
inous appoaraiices, often seen on clothes 
in the night, are called in Kent 
fairy sparks or sholl-fire, as Bay in- 
forms us in his “ iOast and South 
Country Words.” T was tsays Brand) 
told by Mr. Pennant, that thcgi'e is a sub- 
stance fou!id at great depths in crevices 
of lime-stone rocks, in sinking for lead 
ore, near Holywell, in Flintshire, which 
is called Menyii Tylna Teg, or fairies’ 
butter. So also in Northumberland the 
common people call a certain fungous 
excrescence, sometimes found about the 
roots of old trees, fairy butter. After 
great rains, and in a. certain degree (jf 
putrefaction, it is reduced to a consist- 
ency which, together with its colour, 
makes it not unlike butter, and hence 
the name. 

Faith’Si St., Day. — (October 6). 
See Love Charms. 

Fallingr Stars.— See AlrolUes. 

Falstaff, Shakespear’tV— See 

Death-C men . 

Faring^. — ^This is mentioned as a 
popular game at cards, or dice, or both, 


ill the “English Courtier and the Coiin- 
trey Gentleman,” 1586. ^ 

Faro. — Sometimes called Pke^raoh. 
See Davis, Suppl. Clossarj/y .1831, p. 488. 

Fast and Loose.- -This game, 
played with a skewer and a leatherii belt 
or girdle placed in folds edgewise on a 
table, is also known as Pricking at the 
Belt. A description of it by Sir John 
Haivkins occurs in a note to Davenport’s 
City Night-Cap in Hazlitt’s edition of 
Dodsley. It was a game at which vag- 
rants (so-called gypsies) cheated common 
people out of their money. Comp. Nares, 
1859, in V. 

Fast-E’en Tuesday. -See Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Faustus or Faust. - See my 

Natiou(il Tides and Legends, 1892, for the 
earliest attempt to place this story on its 
true footing. 

Favours. — In the “Defence of 
Conny-Catching,” 1592, Signal, C 3, ver- 
so, is the following passage; “ Ls there 
not hccre resident about London, a crew 
of terryble hacksters in tlio habito of 
gentlemen wel aiipareled, and yet some 
ivoaro bootesfor want of stockings, with a 
lockeworne at tlieyr lefto eare for their 
mistrisse favour.” The .subsequent is taken 
from Lodge’s “ Wit’s Miserio,” 1596, p. 
47: “When he rides, you shall know him 
by his fan : and, if ho walke abroad, arui 
misse his mistres favour about bis neck, 
anno, or thigh, be hangs the head like 
the soldier in the field that is disarmed,” 
In Marston’s “ Dutch Courtezan,” a pair 
of lovers are introduced plighting their 
troth as follows : 

“ Enter Freeville. Pages wdtli torches. 
Enter Beatrice above.” After soiue very 
impassioned conversation, Beatrice say,s : 
“J give you faith; and protheo, since, 
poore soulo ! I am so oasie to boleovo thee, 
make it much more pitly to deceive me. 
Weare this slight favour in my remem- 
brance” (throweth down a ring to him). 

“ Freew Which, wlion I part from, 

Hope, the best of life, ever part from 
me ! 

Graceful mislresso, our nuptiall 

day holds. 

** Beatriee.. With happy Constancye a 
wished day.” 

Of gentlemen’s presents on similar occa- 
sions, a lady, in Beaumont .and Fletcher’.s 
“ Cupid’s Revenge,” 1615, Dyce’s B. and 
F., 11, 390, says: 

“ Given earings will wear; 
Bracelets of our lovers’ liair. 

Which they on onr arms shall twist 
AVith their names carv’d, on our 
wrist.” 

In England these knots of ribbons were 
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distributed in great abundance formerly, 
eveirat the marriages of persons of the 
first^distinctioii. 'fhey were worn at the 
hat, (the gentlemens^ 1 suppose), and 
consisted of ribbons of v'arious colours. If 
I mistake not, wliite ribbons are the only 
ones usotl at present. 

“What posies for our wedding-rings, 

WHiat gloves we’ll give, ami ribbari- 
ings.” 

--Herrick. 

Bride favours appear to have been 
worn by the peasantry of France on 
similar occasions on the arm. Favours 
are still assumed on a variety of occasions. 

Fa w. -See Gypsies. 

Fawkes, Guy. (Nov. 5). The 
ignorant processions of boys, wdio carry 
ahout the effigy of the unfortunate York- 
shire gentleman, sing the following verses, 
w'hicli arc, perhaps, scarcely worth inser- 
tion on any other ground than the gradual 
evanescence of all our old vulgar usages : 
Ronieniber, remember 
The fifth of November, 

Gunpowder treason and plot: 

I see no reason, 

Wily gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 

Guy Fawkes Guy, 

Hit him in the eye, etc. 

The late Mr. Robert Davies, the scholarly 
Town Clerk of York, devoted a pamphlet 
to the family history of the Fawkes’s of 
York, small 8vo., 1850. Good and sen- 
sible Bishop Sanderson exclaims: “God 
grant that wo nor ours ever live to see 
November tlio fifth forgotten or the solem- 
nity of it silenced.” TJio figures of the 
Pope and the Devil were formerly burnt 
on this occasion. There is an account 
of tho remarkable cavalcade on the even- 
ing of this day in tho year 1079, at the 
time the Kxclu.sion Bill was in agitation. 
The Pope, it sliould seem, w'as carried in 


f against the Inner Temple Ga|e, his holi- 
ness, after some compliments an^ reluc- 
tances, was decently toppled frotn all his 
grandeur into the impartial* llamas ; the 
crafty Devil leaving his infallibilityship 
fn the lurcli, and laughing as heartily at 
his deserved ignominious •end as .subtle 
Jesuits do at the ruin of bigoted lay Catho- 
lics, whom themselves have <lrawn in.’^ 
This enlighloned demonstration was found 
so atiracrive, that, in 1080 it was re/eated 
with additions. In 1715, tho effigy of the 
old Pretender u'as burnt by the people, as 
w’ell as those of tho Pope and the Devil, 
on this anniversary, and the additionul 
feature in tho demonstration does not 
seem to have been given up, even wdien 
the Jacobite cause was finally abandoned. 

This is one of tho grand days 
with tho Societies of the 1'emple, 
wdieu an extra bottle of wine is 
allowed to eacli moss in haH ; it used 
to be observed as a holiday at some 
of the public schools and oflices. Before 
the custom declined in popularity every- 
wdiere, it w'as the practice of tlio boys to 
dress up an image of Guy Fawkes, hold- 
ing in one hand a dark lanthorn, and in 
tlie other a bn mile of matches, and to 
carry it about the streets begging money 
in these words, “Pray remember Guy 
Fawkes 1” In tho evening: there are bon* 
fires, and these frightful figures are burnt 
in the midst of them. In “ Poor Robin ” 
for 1()77 arc the following observations: 
“Now boys wdth 
S(|uil)s and crackers play, 

AtuI bonfires’ blaze 
Turns night to day.” 

This old usage finds no favour w’ith the 
High Church party at j) resent so para- 
mount, or with the community at large, 
and is in fact happily dying out. 

Feathers. — 'Phere is a well-kiiow'ii 
article of pf)pular belief in some districts, 
particularly in the eastern counties, that 


a pageant representing a chair of state | tlio presence of game-feathers in a feather 


covered with .scarlet, richly embroidered 
and fringed ; and at liis back, not an 
effigy, but a person representing ilie 
Devil, acting as his holiness’s pi ivy-con n- 
cillor ; and “ frequently caressing, hug- 
ging, and whispering him, and oftentimes 
instructing him aloud.” Tho procession 
was sot forth at Moorgate, and passed first 
to Aldgate, thence through Ijeadenhall 
Street, by the Royal Exchange and Cheap- 
side to Temple Bar. Tho statue of the 
Queen on the inner or eastern side of 
Temple Bar having been conspicuously 
ornamented, the figure of the Pope was 
brought before it, when, after a song, : 
partly alluding to the protection afforded j 
by Elizabeth to Protestants, and partly i 
to the existing circumstances of tho times. 


berl wdll prolong the agonies of death. 
There is a curious paper on tliis subject 
by Mr. Albert Way, in tho fourth volume 
of “ Notes and Queries.” 1st scries. The 
same idea is oiitertainetl in some parts of 
Yorkshire with reganl to pigeon’s feathers, 
and in Cumberland respecting those of the 
turkey. Tho ohjectimi to game feathers 
is widely prevalent, occurring in Derby- 
shire and in several parts of AVales ; and 
1 hardly think that the superstition can 
bo explained on the utilitarian theory pro- 
ponndwl Ijy the w-riter in tho “ Athen- 
ieuin,” “ that rione of these feathers aro 
1 hard and sharp in 

the barrel.” It is impossible, according 
to Grose, for a person to die, while resting 
on a pillow stuffed with tho feathers of a 


Vfi.st bonfire having been prepared “over I dove; hut he will struggle wdth death 
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the most vJ«quisito torture. The pillows j 
of dyi^g persons are therefore taken | 
away, says Ije, when they appear in great j 
agonie.j, lest they may have pigeons' j 
feathers in them. A more rklicnlous ov | 
degrading simorstition can scjiroely bl I 
imagined, ana as to the removal of the \ 
pillow from under tlie head of a tlving | 
person, it is almost always followe<l by! 
sulfocjition. Nurses, when they are not ! 
carofially Vatched, will snatch this sup- i 
port away suihjenly, to accelerate the re- | 
suit, and save trouble. The “ British 
Apollo very propei ly characterizes this 
as an “old woman’s story,” and adds f 
“ But the scent of pigeon’s feathers is so 
stiong, that they are not fit to make beds 
with, insomuch that the offence of their 
smell may be said (like other strong smells) 
to revive any body dying, and if troubled 
\vith liyj^toric fits. But as coininoii prac- 
tice, by reason of the naiiseous/ioss of the 
smell, has introduced a disuse r)f pigeons' 
feathers to make beds, so no experience 
doth or hafh over given ns any example 
of the reality of the fact.” 

Fernseed. - The ancients, who 
often paid more attention to received 
opinions than to the evidence of their 
senses, believed that fern bore no seed 
(Pliny’s “Nat. Hist.,” by Holland, lib. 
xxvii. ch. 9), Our ancestors imagined 
that this plant prodneed seed which was 
invisible. .1 fence, fnjiii an extraordinary 
mode of reasoning, founded on the fantas- 
tic doctrine of signatures, they concluded 
tl\at they wlio possessed the secret of wear- 
ing this seed about them would bocomo in- 
visible. This superstition Hhakespear’s 
good sense taught him to ridicule. It 
was also supposed to seed in a single night, 
?Gl\ Browne’s Pa.storals, 

“ The wond’rouf- one-niglit seeding 
feme.” 

Johnson the Botanist, in his etli- 
tion of Gerardo, 1(533, says : “Fern is 
one of those plants which have tlieir seed 
on the back of the leaf, so small as to 
escape the sight. Those who perceived 
that fern was propagated by semination, 
and yet could never see the seed, were 
much at a loss for a solution of the dilfi- 
culty ; and, as wonder always endeavours 
to augment itself, they ascribed to fern- 
seed many strange properties, some of 
which the rustick virgins liave not yet for- 
gotten or exploded.” In a MS. of tlie 
time of Queen Elizabeth there is the fol- 
lowing receipt: “Gather fearne-seed on 
Midsomer Eve betweene 11 and 12 noone 
and weare it about thee continually.” It 
is said to bo also gathcrable at nigh^TFeni- 
seed, according to a passage quoted by 
Grose, was looked upon as having great 
magical powers, and must be gatliered on 


Midsummer Eve. A person who once 
w'out to gather it reported that the si^ints 
whisked by bis ears, and sometimes silruok 
his hat and other parts of his body, and 
at length, when he thought ho f id got a 
good quantity of it, and secured it in 
papers and a box, when he came homo, he 
found both empty. A respectable coun- 
t?ymau at lleston, in Mid<llesex, informed 
Brand in June, 1793, that when lie was 
a young man, ho was ofttni present at the 
ceremony of catching the lorn-seed at mid- 
night, on tlio eve of St. John Baptist. 
The attempt, ho said, was often unsuccess- 
ful, for the seed was to fall into the plate 
of its own accord, and that too without 
shaking the plant. Dr. Rowe, of Laun- 
ceston, apprised him, October ITtli, 1790, 
of some j*itc.s with fern-seed which wore 
still performe<l at that placi*. Mr. Conch 
of Bmlmiii observes: “ Midsuininetwlay, 
the feast of the Summer Solstice, is 
marked only (among the Cornish tinners) 
by the elevation of a busli or a tall pole, 
on the highest eminence of Hie stream 
work.” 

Torrehlanca, in his “ Demonologia,” 
suspects those persons of ivitclicraft 
who gather fern -seed on this night. 
Lemnius tells us: “ I’liey prepare 
fern gathered in a tempestuous night, 
rue, trifoly, vervain, again.st magi- 
cal impostures.” In “The Fylgroniage 
of l^ure Dovotyon, newly iranslalyd inio 
Englisho,” is tin’s passage : “ Foraventun' 
they ymagyiie the symylytude of a tode 
to bo there, evyn as we suppose when wo 
cutto the foarne-stalke there to be an 
egel, and evyn as chyldrcn (wlii(;]ie they 
se nat indedc) in the clowdes, tliynke 
they see dragones spyttynge lyre, and 
liyllcs llaininynge with f.vro, and arinyd 
men encountorynge.” Of course thi.s. 
notion about fernseed is perfectly fanciful 
and equally groundless. Shakespear justly 
ridicules it in Ur nr a /!'., i., 2: 

“ Gadi^hiU. We steal as in a cast le, cock- 
sure ; we have the receipt of forn-se(Hl,. 
we w’alk invisible. 

Ohamherlain. Nay, 1 think rattier you 
are more beholden to the night than to 
the forn-sced, for your walking iin isible.” 

Steevons remarks : “Thi.s circuuKstance 
[its gift of invisibility] roUitive to the 
iorn-f;eed is alluded to in Beaiimoni and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Fair Maid of the Inn’ ; — 

‘ Had yon Gyges’ ring? 

Or the herb that gives invisibility?’ 

“ .Again, in Ben Jonson’s ‘New Inn ’ : 

‘ r bad 

No medicine, Sir, to go invi.sible, 

No fern-seed in my pocket.’ ” 

Til “ J laine Percovall the Peace maker of 
England,” .sign. C 3, the author remarks.: 
“ I thinke the mad slave hath ta.sted on a 
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forn-Rtalko, that lie ivalkes so invisible.*’ 
Butler alludes to this superstitious 
notion : 

Tha^ spring like fern, that infect weed 

Equivocally, without seeil.** 

Addison laughs at a doctor who w’as ar- 
rived at the knoulodge of the green and 
rod dragon, and liad discovered tlie female 
fern-sotxi.-— No. 240. 

Festing* Penny.--Sco Benkr tic 
Foi. 

Fetch or Fetich.. '-There are, says 
Grose, the exact figures and reseniblanccs. 
of 

times 
sev 

lanies.” 'I’lie.se apjm l it ions arc called 
fetclies, and in CnmherlaJid swarths: they 
most commonly appear to distant friends 
and relat ions, at the very instant preced- 
ing tijo death of tlie person whose figure 


namely a mouse huving crept over its 
back. 1 could not but sniile at tire idea ; 
which my instructor consider^g as a mars 
of incredulity, ho proceeded very gravely 
to inform me that .1 should be convinced 
5>f the truth of what he said by the means 
wiiicli he would use to restcfte the animal ; 
and uliicli wore nev'er known to fail. He 
accordingly dispatched his people her© 
and there in quest of a field mouse; and 
liaving procured one, he told ihc t]?at he 
should carry it to a particular tree .at 
some distance and, inclosing it within a 
hollow in the trunk, leave it there to 



sheep’s oacK, awl conciwied iiy assuring 

n I'nrMJmvI.Mw. c.vmvM..:. I ^ SCieutific look, tluit 1 

ly iinne ir to ilisHnt fricl iis I ‘•■‘’"'’‘"t'otl of the officcacy of 

> I pea to instant irKiuls j process, tor that, as soon as the poor 

devoted mouse had yielded up his life a 


t.u,y p.. on. . To I 

hetwiHMi ihe r i , ...» 


groaler interval betw’cen the appearance 
.and death. For a particular relation of 


I can, 


and vigour. 

however, state with cortainty, that 



and Baxter’s “World of Spirits/’* 101)1 ’ 
pp. i;il-137. 

Fidd-Alo or FiUcdSlIe. — Refresh- 
ment fur nislied in tlio field or open air to 
bailitt’s of Inindrcds, and supplied from 
funds contributed by the iuhabitauis of 
the particular hundred. It has long fal- 
len into disuse. Tomlins, Law Diet,, 
1835, in V. 

Field Mice. — The following illustra- 


Fifollets or Feux Follets.— See 

Will 0 * the Wisp. 

Fifteen or Eleven.- Some old 
trick (? at card.s). See Thynno’s 7)c- 
hate between Pride and Lowliness (1570), 
p. 51 of repr. 

Fifth of November. — See 

Fawkes (Guy) and St. lIuohLs Day. 


Fi^ Sunday.---A popular name for 

.. f 1 7 V” Suwlay before Easter, in allusion to 

lion of the barbarous practice of enclos- ; Jesus Christ’s allogod desire to eat that 
ing was roccuvod ^ Mr. Brand ; fruit on liis way from llethauy. Brand 

1*1 May I80(), Irom Robt. ; says that i.s known under this name in 
Dudley V 1(1 al, Esq., of Cornhorongh near 1 Northamptonshire and llertfordsliire. 
Biiloford a gentleman to whom lie was Miss llaker, writing in 1854, says: “ It is 
much indeljleil for iiickleiital information ; the universal custom with both rich and 
on the local customs of Pevonshivo: ' ‘ 

“ An usage of the superstitious kind 
has just come under my notice, and wdiicli. 


as the pen is in my hand, 1 will shortly 
desenho, tliough I rather think it is not 
peculiar to these parts. A neighbour f)f 
mine, on examining his sheep the other 
day, found that one of them had entirely 
lost the u.se of its hinder p.arts. On see- 
ing it i expressed an opinion that the 
animal must liave recreived a blow across 
the back or some other sort of violence 
which had injured the spinal marrow, and 
thus' rendered it paralytic: but T was 
soon given to understand that my remarks 
only served to prove how little t knew of 


poor to ejit figs on this day. On the Sat- 
urday preceding this day, the market at 
Northampton is abundantly supplied with 
figs, and there are more purchavsed at this 
time than throughout the rest of the year : 
oven the charity children in .some places 
are regaled with them. . Northampt, 
Gloss.^ 1854. A correspondent of Hone, 
in tlio “Year Book,” col. 1593, remarks: 
“ At Kempton in Hertfordshire, five miles 
from Tlertfoid, it hath long been, and, for 
aught the writer knovvoth, still is a cus- 
tom for the inhabitants, ‘ rich and poor, 
great and small,’ to eat figs on the Sunday 
boforg^Easter, there termed ‘ Fig Sunday.* 
A dealer in ‘ groceries. * resident 


cniwtrv nflfnrt:* f/.r + 1 ,..+ +1^ 4 * ‘V’'" It- groceries,* resident at 

tSn affection of I Kempton, affirmed to mo from his own 

tbit the^MuL T \'tVar«"^n"i’ i observations, that more figs are 

wsat tae tau.se of it nas nell known, | sold in the village the few days previous 
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than in att the year beside.” This was 
writte^^ in 1832. 

FiCT&iinsr Craft. — A term applied in 
Si tract elsewhere mentioncsd (8ee Mum- 
chance) to cheaters at dice. . 

FisnSTy Puddinjgr.-— Plnrn pudding, 
so called in some parts. The Editor’s 
iather always used this form. 

Finding: or Losing: Things.— 
Melt^^n sitys : “ That if a man, walking in 
the fields, finde any foure-leaved grassc, 
he shall in a hnall while after find some 
good tiling. 'I'liat it is iiouglit for a man 
or woman to lose their hose garter. 1'hat 
it is a sign of ill lucke to find money.” 
Astrolouoi^t'^'y 1020, p. 40. (Irceiio in 
“ The G round worke of Conny-catching.” 
1592, (an alteration of Harman’s Cav- 
eat,” 1507), sign. B, tolls us, “ ’Tis ill 
lucke t^ keepe found money. Therefore 
it must* bo spent.” Mason mentions as 
an omen of good luck, “If drinke be 
spilled upon a man ; or if he find old iron.” 
Hence it is accounted a lucky omen to 
find ii horse slice. A uatomie of Sorccrie, 
1012, 90, and JJoraeslioe^ infra, iloiiies 
remarks : “ How froiiucnt is it with people 
(especially of the more ignorant sort, 
w'hich makes the things more suspected), 
to think and say, (as Master Perkins re- 
lates), if they finde some pieces of iron, 
it is a prediction of good luck to the 
finders, if they find a piece of silver, it 
is a foreiokeri or ill lack to them. Demon- 
olocjie, 1050, p. 00. Even the learned 
Boyle admits that lie once stooped to pick 
up a. horse-shoe, hut it was only, he tells 
us, “ to make merry with this fond conceit 
of the superstitious vulgar.” Occasional 
Reflect ions, 1005, p. 217. It was con- 
sidered unlucky to let a pin lie on the 
floor. So the common nursery rhyme in- 
structs us : 

“ See a pin and pick it /ip, 

All the day you’ll nave goml luck; 

See a pin and let it lay, 

Bad luck you’ll have all the day.” 

Fire. - 'riiero is some curious matter 
bearing on this jirolific subject in Mr. 
IV’right’s “ Essays on the Superstitions of 
the Middle Ages,” 1840, in the chapter 
devoted to mythology. One of the magi- 
cal devices, against which there is a gen- 
•eral protest in a Saxon homily, quoted by 
this learned writer, was directed against 
any one “ who places his child on the 
roof, or in a furnace, for the recovery of 
liis health. ...” That a belief in the 
power of resuscitation by fire had at one 
time some hold on the popular mind in 
our country, we have evidence in the 
•strange i)roduction callcxl “ The 3%atyso 
of the Smyth whych that forged liym a 
tiew dame,” printed about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but a great deal 


older than the date of publication in its 
structure and doctrine. The pieceimay 
bo seen in Ha25litt’s Popular Pbetryj 
1864-6. 

Fire-Balls.— See AeroUtei, 

Fire-Drake. — (Draco volans). White 
calls the fiery dragon “ a w’oaker kind of 
lightning. Its livid colour, and its fall- 
ing without noise and slowly, demonstrate 
a groat mixture of watry exhalation in 
it. ’Tis sufficient for i(s shape that 
it has some resemblance of a dragon, not 
the expresse figure.” Inslitulions, 1656, 
p. 156. By the subsequent description, 
copie<l by Blount from Bullokar’s “ Ex- 
positor,” 1616, the fire-drake should seem 
to be a distinct appoa ranee from the ignis 
fatuus : “ ’riiere is a lire sometimes seen 
flying in the night, like a dragon: it is 
called a fire-drake. Common people think 
it a spirit that keeps some treasure hid; 
but pliilosophers affirm it to be a great 
une(|iial exhalation inflameil between two 
clouds, the one hot, the otlier cold (which 
is the reason that it also smokes), the 
middle part whereof, according to the 
proportion of the hot cloud, being greater 
than the rest, malcos it seem like a, belly, 
and both ends like a head and tail.” I 
suppose our autbor, wlicii li(3 says the 
above is like a dragon, refers to the com- 
mon graphic description of that imagin- 
ary creature. The name is used in 1(563 as 
characteristic of a ruffianly knight-adven- 
turer. riazlitt’s Tlandhooh, 1867, p. 198. 
In the “ liifo of Anthony a Wood,” under 
date of May 16, 1668, is the following: 
“ Between 9 and 10 of the clock at night, 
tliero was seen by them, Matthew Hutton 
and Anthony Woixi and those of the fam- 
ily of Borstall near Brill, in Bucks, a 
draco volans fall from the sky. It uiado 
the place so light for a time, that a man 
might see to read. It socmicd to A. W. 
to be as long as All Saints’ steeple in Ox- 
oii, being long and Tiarrow: and when it 
came to the lower region, it vanished into 
sparkles, and as some say, gave a report. 
Great raines and inundations followed, 
&c.” Lives of Ldand, licarne and Wood. 
1772, ii., 212. 

“A Eire -Drake,” says Steevens, 
“ is both a serpent, aiiticntly called 
a brenning - drake or dipsas, and a 
name formerly given to a Will o’ the 
Wisp, or ignus fatuus. 8o in Drayton’s 
* Nymphidia ’ ; 

‘ By the liissing of the snake, 

The rustling of the fire-drake.’ ” 

Again, in the anonymous play of “Ciesar 
and Pompey,” 1607 : 

“ 8o have I seene a fire-drake glide 
along 

Before a dying man, to point his grave, 

And in it stick and hide.” 
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Aubaniis, p. 270, speaking of his German 
expci.-’ionces or observations, tells ns: 

“ Igifis fit, oui Orbiculi qnidam lignei per- 
forali imponuntur, qiii (imim inllaraman- 
tiir, tlexfjibiis virgis pr*piixi, arte et vi in 1 
iUM’piii supra Mogamim aiiiuem exciitiiiii- j 
tur: Draeoneiii igiioum vohire putant, j 
qiii prius non vidorunt/’ I 

Plot, in Jiis “ Oxfordshire,” foK 203, | 
mentions ‘‘ that, about the year 750, a j 
battle was fought near Biirford, perhaps ; 
ot) tiio phu-e si ill called Hatllo-Mdge, west 
of the town towards Ppton, between Cnth- 
red or Cuthbort, a tributary king of the 
West Saxons, and Etlielbald king of Mer- 
eia, whoso insupportable exactions the 
former king not being able to endure, 
he came into the fiekl against Etlielbald, 
met, and overtlirew him there, winning 
liis banner, wliereoii was depicted a golden 
dragon : but tin’s was an ordinary de- 
vice or cognizance, and not an artificial 


the flame suddenly burstingo from the 
ashes w'as a good sign. VatcSy ». 219. 

“So when a child, as playful thildron 
use, o 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last yeaEa 
( Mows, 

The (luino extinct, lie vi^^s the roving 
lire - - 

There goes my lady, and there goes the 
squire, 

Thoi*e goes the parson, oh ! *tllus^<riou8 
spark, 

And tliore, scarce less illustrious, goes 
the dork !” 

— Cowqier’s Eocmfi, 1798, vol. i., p. 272. A 
flake of soot hanging at the bars of the 
grate, says Grose, also denotes the visit of 
a .stranger. Some clap their hands when 
they .see the latter, and by Hie number of 
time.s they do this, they judge ilio number 
of days that will elapse before thp person 
comes. Many fantastic shapes are dis- 


,, «ri ^ 1 , *.1 ! u 10 ino HI me lasL-iiieui/ioiieu : out 1 

When our common fires do burn with a | hardly know whether this was supposed to 
pale flame, they presage foul weather. If ; be indicative of good or the reverse. I 
the hro do make a buzzing noise, it is a ‘ ' * ■ 

sign of tempests near at hand. When tlie 
fire sparkleth very much, it is a sign of 


ram. If the ashes on the liertli do dodder 
together of themselves, it is a sign of rain. 
When pots are newly taken off the fire, if 
they sparkle (the soot upon them being 
iiK*en.sed), it presages rain. W'bon tbe 
fire scordioth, and burnetii more vebe- 
mently than it useth to do, it is a .sign of 
frosty w'catber ; but if the living coals do 
shine brigldor than commonly at other 
times, expect then rain. If w"ood or any 
otlier fuel do crackle and break forth w'iiid 
more ili;in ordinary, it is an evident sign 
of some lempestnous weather neer at 
haml ; the much and suddain falling of 
.soot pres.'iges rain.” Nature’s Secrets, 
1()58, p. 120. Defoe seems to say that in 
his time superstitious persons imagined 
evmy variety of .diapo in the fire: swords, 


i do not know whether this has anything to 
do with CWper’s idea, in his “ W'inter 
Evening,” that the fungus in the candle 
“implies the arrival of a parcel.” 

FireSa — That firoa wero very frequent 
in LotuloM, f'itzstcphoii proves. The Saxon 
('hroiiido also inakc.s frequent mention of 
towns being burned, whicli might bo e-tpected 
for the .same reason, tlie Sa.\on term for 
buildiug being ?t*ci|>inbfnl»:in. “ Solui pestea 
bomlonine sunt Stultorum iinmodica potatio, 
et frequinis Inceiidium.” 

Firingr at the Apple Trees. 

In Devonshire, on Twelfth Day Eve, the 
fanners used to rally out with guns and 
blumlerbu.snos, and fire with poivder only 
at the apple-trees in the orchards, pro- 
nouncing an invocation in doggerel, pray- 
; ing for a bountiful harvest of fruit. 



England, tin. cinders that bound from the 


unknown ; the harmless fusillade may have 
been intended either as a salute to the 


■Mid by old women j jrood genius of the orchard or as a con 
anti cluNlien, ainl according to their re- ' nn • 



If ’ Year’s Kve is called, says Brockett, the. 

on the other hand, according to Moulin, . First Foot. 
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Five«iii>^Se6 Tennis, 

FlaDdra^^on. — See Ifalliwell in v. 

Fleas*— «I find the following in Hill's ; 
** Natural and Artificial Conclusions,” i 
1581 ; ” A very oasie and merry conceit t j i 
keep off fleas troni your beds or cliaiuherfei? | 
Plinie reportoth tliat if, when you first | 
hear the cuckow, yon mark well where | 
your right foot standoth, and take up of 
that ijartl^, the fleas will by no means breed 
either in your house or chamber, wliere 
any of the sar';e earth is thrown or scat- 
tero<l.” 80 M. ^'hiers, “La premiere 
fois (ju’oH enteiul le Coucou, corner hi^ 
terre qui est so)js le pied droit do celuy 
qi’.i I’entond, A la repandre dans les mai- 
sons afin d’encdiasser les puces.” Among 
the jests of Scogin is “ Tlow Scugiu sold 
Powder to Kill Kloas.” He broke ui) 
some wood from a rotten post, ami went 
about I'inong the old wives, pietending 
that it was a famous ro(eipl. Com]). 
Old Enijlish Jest Books, 18()4, ii., 84. 

Flibbertigribbet. - See Naros, | 
Gloss., 1859, in v. | 

Flies* — Willsfoi’d says : “ hdios in the 
spring or summer season, if they grow 
busier or bliiider Ilian at other times, or 
that they aie observed to shrond them- 
selvos in warm places, oNpecl tlion quickly 
for to follow, oitlier hail, cold storms of 
rain, or very much wet weather: and if 
thoso little creatures arc noted early in 
autunvn to ropare unto their winter quar- 
ters, it presages frosty mornings, cold 
storms, with the a])proach of hoary win- 
ter. Atonies or flies, sivanning together 
and sjuirting themselves in the sunbeams, 
i.s a good omen of fair weather.” Sof ure\s 
Sertrls, .1()58, p. 185. “ Amongst on r deep 
sea fishermen at Greenock there is a most 
comical idea, that if a fly falls into tlie 
glass from uliich anv one Im.s beeu <lrink- 
ing, or is about to drink, it ’ir considered 


however lengthy the courtship may prove. 
The belief is, that if either party b>’eak 
faith, the otlier side can lay claim to a 
moiety of his or her effects. 

Flowers, Herbs, &c., Days 
of Humiliation and Thanks- 
{Bfivina*.— In the Parish Accounts of St. 
Alargaret, WestminstcM*, under 1050-1, are 
the following items, the interest of two of 
whieli is more than arclucological : 

“Item, paid for herbs tiuit wore strewed 
in the windows of the church, and about 
! the same, att two severall <laie.s of llnmili- 
: ation. 3s. K)d. Item, paid foi* herbs that 
: Avore strewed in. tlie ehnrcli upon a daie 
; of thanksgiving, 2s. (id. Koin, paid for 
1 lierbs that were strewed in the church on 
! the 24th day of May, 1051, being a day 
I of humiliation, 3s. Item, pnid to the 
I ringers, for ringing on the 21th of 0<’to- 
; her, being a day of thanksgiving for the 
! victorie over the 8cotts at Won‘e.s1er, 7s. 
j Item, paid for licarbes and lawrell that 
wore strewed in (lie church tjit> same day, 
8.S.” Mrs. .Joyce Jeffries, of llerofoi'd 
and other places, in the time of Charles 
I. used, as her atrf.'unt hooks shew, to have 
her pew in All Saints’ (fliurch. Hereford, 
dressed Avith floAvers at Christmas by the 
1 clerk’s Avife. It is still the universal 
I practice to (leek tfliurclu's and private 
! dAvellings with holly at Christmas, and 
I th(> OA^ergreen is usually left to the elid 
I of February, or i ill Good hi iclay. In 
] toAvns tlio enstrnn is rather a mechanical 
j habit, it is to bo feared, than any genn- 
I ine homage to a tiin(?-honoure<l obser- 
I vance. ArchdoJoifia, xxxvii., 200 
I Flowers, &c., at IVHarriagrcs. 
i - -There was anciently a custom at niar- 
I riages of strewing herbs and floweis, as 
I also rushes, from tlie house or h/ujses 
! where persons hetrothcvl re.sid<Ml, t(» the 
1 church. Herrick and Braitliwaito refer 
I to this usage. The former writes : 


11 sure and true omoj) of good luck to the j 
drinker, and is always noticed as such by 
the company.” Motes and (.rxie-ites, Dec. 
22, 1855r An anoedote in an early jest 
book poijsibly alludes to this idea. A 
traveller being at a baiupiet, Avhere a fly 
chanced to fall into liis glass, he took it 
out before he drank, but aftej-wards put 
it in again. Being asked his reason, he 
ansAvered, that for his OAvn part he did 
not like flies, but others might. 

Flouncing^. — The custom of flounc- 
ing is said to be poeailiar to Giiern.sey. It 
is an entertainment given by the parents 
of a young couple, when they are engaged, 
and the match has received appj'oval. The 
girl is intro(luced to her husbaml^s fam- 
ily and friends by her future father-ln-laAA^ 
and the man similarly by hers : after this, 
they must keep aloof^from all flirtation, 


“ .'VII haile to Hymen and liis marriage 

StreAv rushes and quickly come juvay: 

StrGAA' Rushes, 711 aides, and ever ns yim 
stl’OAV, 

Think one day, maydes, like will he 
done for you.” 

JIcsp., lf)48, p. 129. Strappado for the. 
IHvell, 1615, p. 74. BroAvne, who AAuott* 
his Pastorals before 1614, eAddently 
in the following lines describes some vil- 
lage AA’edding in his native Devon : 

“ As I haue scene vpon a Bridal! day 

Full Tuany maids clad in their best 
array. 

In honour of the Bride couie with their 
flaskets 

Fill'd full with flowcu'S : others in 
AAucker baskets 


i 
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liririf? frojji the marish rushes, to o*er- 
spread 

Tlio (^rouinl, Mvhercon to cliuroh the 
loners frond : 

AVliilstfOiat fl»e quaintest youth of all 
the plaiue 

Vsliers their way with many a piping 
straiiiG.’’ 

Every one A\ill call to mind tlie passage 
in Shakespoar to this purpose: 

“ Our bridal (lowers servo for a buried 
corse.” 

Armiu’s “Hislory of the Tavo Maids of 
Moreclacko,” ItJlh), opens tluis, prepara- 
tory to a AvcHiding:" Enter a maid strew- 
ing tloAA'ers, amt a sorA'ing-inan perfuming 
tlio dfjor. The iriaid says ‘ strew, strew,’ 
— the man, ‘ the muscadine stays for the 
bride at Cliurcli.’ ” 8o in Brooke\s “Ej)!- 
thalamium ” : 


! counties, after the funeral ot a young 
i vvoinau, and the inclosure of iV)ses round 
; graves in the Welsh churcli yar^, tes- 
j tify.” Ho adds: “Aubrey takes”^ notice 
■ of a custom of planting rose trees tn the 
i graves of lovers by the survivors, at Oak- 
I lly, Surrey, Avhich may be^ a remain of 
Homan manners among us; it being in 
practice among them and the Greeks to 
have roses yearly strewed on their graves, 
as Bishop Gibson remarks from turn in- 
scriptions at Ravenna and Milan. The 
practice in Propertius oj burying the 
<loiid in roses is comniori among onr coun- 
try people; and to it Anacreon tseems to 
j aliude, in his 53rd Odo. Sep. Mon hit rod. 

I ii., xvii. and cciv. Bishop Gibson is also 
I cited as an authority for this i)ractice by 
I Strutt. “ Mann, and Customs, Anglo- 
! Saxon Era,” vol. i. p. 69. See also Bray’s 
I “ Surrey,” vol. ii. p. 105. i do not lind 
I that the custom is at present retained. — 

I Ellis. 


ilovvros.” 

Enpl- ihd., od. 1014, R 1 The strcAV- 
iiig lierbs and llowers on this occasion, as 
ineutioncil in a note upon Barrey’s play 
of “Ram Alley,” 1011, to luu^o been prac- 
tised formerly, is still kept up in Kojit 
and many other ijarls of England. Dods- 
ioy’s 0. P., by ilazlitt, x., 300. In the 
drama just cited, wo read; “ Euler Adri- 
ana, and aAiolher straAving bearbes.” 

“.'Idr. Como straw a])ace. Lord! shall 
1 never live, 

To walko to church on flowers i’ 0, ’tis 

fitie, 

To see a bride trip it to cliAirch so 
lightly, 

As if her new cboppiiies would scorne 

to bl AIZO 

.A silly flower !” 

Ju “Oxford Drollery,” 1071, p. 118, is a 
po(?m .styled “ A Suppo-sition,” in which 
the custom of strewing herbs is thus al- 
luded to : 

“ Su])r)oso the way Avitli fragrant herbs 
Avero stroAving, 

All things AAore ready, we to church 
were going: 

And now suppose the priest ha<l joyn’d 
our hands,” &c. 

Flowers, &c., on Graves. - 

Gough say.s : “Tlio Greeks used the ama- 
ranth and the polianthns, one .species of 
which re.seinbles (he hyacinth, parsley, 
myrtle. 'I’ho Homun.s juhlod fill(*ts or 
bandeaux of avooI. 'I'lio primitive Ciiris- 
tian.s reprob:de<l these as impertinent 
practices; but in PrAidenlins’s time they 
had adopted tlioui, and (hey obtain in ’a 
dogreo in some parts of our oavh country, 
as the garland Iniiig up in .some village 
churches in Cambridgeshire, and other 


Moresin observes, at p. 61 : “Flores 
et Sorta, educio Cadavere, certatim 
injiciebani Athenionses.” Sir Thomas 
BroAvne, in his “ Urnebiiriall,” tells us 
that among the antients “the fiinerall 
pyre consisted of sweet fiiell, cypresse, 
flrro, larix, yewe, and trees perpotually 
verdant.” And he observes. “Whether 
the planting of yewe in elmrcli yards 
holds its original from antiont funorall 
riU>s, or us an ombleme of Resurrection 
from its perpetual verdure, may also ad- 
mit conjecture.” Virgil, in Dryden’s 
version, describing .Vncliises grieving for 
Marcel I us, makes him say : 

“ Eull canisters of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mix’d with (ho purple roses of tlio 
.spring: 

Lot mo with fun’ral flow’rs his body 
strow, 

This gift Avhich parents to their chil- 
dren ^we, 

This unavailing gift, at least I may 

bestoAV.” 

The custom of stroAving flowers upon the 
graves of departed friends, Avhicli has 
been already incidentally noticed, is also 
derived from a custom of the ancient 
(.‘biircb. St. Ambrose has these Avords : 
“ I will not sprinkle his grave with floAV- 
ers, but pour on bis spirit the o<lour of 
Christ. Let others scatter baskets of 
JloAA'ers : Christ is our Lily, and with this 
I will con.socratG hts relicks.” And St. 
Jerome tells us : “ AV'hilst other hmsbands 
strewed violets, roses, lilies, and purple 
floAvers upon the graves of their wives, 
and comforted themselves AA'ith such like 
oiuces, I’uminachius bedew’ed her ashes 
and vfflorable bones with the balm of 
ad PammarMinn de 
obitu Ih'orts. Dunyulus tells ais that the 
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ancient Christians, after the funeral, used 
to scatter Sowers on the tomb. P. 237. 
There is.a great deal of learning in More- 
sin upon thi§j subject. rapatuSy 157. It 
appeair from Pliny's ‘‘Natural History," 
from Cicero in his “ Oration on Lucius 
Plancus," and from Virgil's sixth .d^neid^j 
that this was a funoral j'ite among the 
Romans. They used also to scatter lliom 
on the unburitJd coipse. Gough has the 
following jinssage; “ TIio ancients us(.hJ to 
crown ^ he deceased with llovvors, in token 
of tlio shortness. of life, and the practice is 
still retained in some places in regard to 
young women an<l cliildren. Tlie llomisli 
Ritual recommends it in regard of those 
who die soon after haptisjii, in token of 
purity and virginity. It still obtains in 
Holland and parts of Germany. The pri- 
mitive Christians buried young women 
with flowers, and martyrs with the instru- 
7nents oh, their martyrdom. I have seen 
fresli flowers put into the coffins of chil- 
dren and young girls." “ vSep* Mon." 
vol. ii. introd. p. 5. “Cum igitur infans 
vel Puer baptizafiis defunctns fuerit ante 
usiun Rationis, induitur juxla ajtateni, 
et iinpojiitiir ei Corona de iloribii.s, sou de 
herbis aromat icis et odoriferis, in signum 
iniegritalis Carnia et Virginitatis.” 

“ Ordo Bjiptizandi, pro Anglia, 

Hibernia, et Scotia," lfJ2d, p. 97. 

Ilourne further remarks that, as 
the fonn of procession is an emhlom 
of our dying shortly after our friend, 
S(7 the carrying in our hands of 
ivy, sprigs of laurel, rosemary, or 
othej- evergreens, is an omhlem of the 
soul’s immortality. In the Jiccount of the 
funeral expenses of Sir John Rudstone, 
Mayor of London, 1531, I find the follow- 
ing article: “ For yerbys at the bewryal, 
£0 Is. Od." So, in a song in “ Wit’s Inter- 
preter," 1055, wo read : 

“ Shrouded she is from top to toe 

With lillies wliich all o’er hei grow, 
Instead of bays and rosemary." 

In a book by Dr. Case, the author 
says: “I wil end with doaih, the 
end of all mortality, wliich though it be 
the dissolution of Nature and parting of 
the soul from tlio body, terrible in itself 
to flesh and blood, and amplified with a 
number of displeasant and uncomfortable 
accidents, as tlie shaving of tlie head, 
howling, mourning apparel, funeral 
boughs of yeu, box, cipresse, and the like, 
yet we shall find by resorting to antiqui- 
ties, that musick hath had a share amongst 
them, as being unseasonable at no tinio," 
Praise of Musick(\ 158(3, F 8 v®. Friar 
Laurence in “Romeo and Juliet" says: 

“Dry up your tears, and stick" your 
Rosemary 

On this fair corse. " 


Of Paris, the intended husband of Juliet, 
who, to all appearance^ died on their wed- 
ding day, it is said, in live languagJ of 
Shakespear, 

“ Ho came with flowers to Ff-ew his 
ladies grave," 

wlien ho provoked and met his fate 
by the hand of Romeo. Overhiiry, 
i u his ‘ ‘ Cha ra cters, ’ ’ descri hi ng the 
“fair© and happy milkmaid," says: 
“ 'I'hus lives she, and all her care is 
that she may die in the Spring time, to 
have store of flowers stmrke upon lier 
wunding-shoot ; " which has a complete 
'parallel in the Uretoii usage commemo- 
rated ill the traditional ballad or song, 
The Flowers of May (Hleiiuiou Mae), of 
which the concluding lines are: 

“ Men rouses les jounes person nes, qui 
meurent an printemps ! 

HeureuKOvS les jounes porsonnes quo 
I’on con V re de (lours nouvolles." 

Chants Populairrs de la BreAngne, par 
Villemarque, 184(3, ii., ‘2()5. Gay (U'seribos^ 
thus the strewing of flowers' upon the 
graves : 

“ Upon her grave the rosemary tiu'y 
threw, 

The daisy, buitor’d-llow’r, and cmJive 
blue." 

Ho adds the custom is still usetl in the 
South of England, of fencing the graves 
with osiers, tfec. ; and glances at clerical 
economy, for wliich there is oftentimes toO' 
much occasion, in the last two lines: 

“ With wicker rods wo fenced lier tomb 
around, 

To ward from man and boast the luil- 
low’d ground. 

Lost her new grave Hie parson’s cattle 
raze, 

For botli his horse and cow the church 
yard graze." 

Gough says : “ It is the custoiu at ( his day 
all over Walo.s to strew the graves bolli 
within and without the churcli, wiiii green 
herbs, branches of box, flciwvrs. rushes aiul 
flags, for one year: after rvliicli, such as 
can afford it lay down a. stone. Ncp. Mon. 
ii., Introd. 294. The common Welsh 
graves are curiously mait<^<l round 
with .single or doulile matting, and 
stuck ivith ilowers, box, or laiii-e], 
wliich are fieqiieiilJy renewed. ’’ Pepys 
in his Diary, April 2(3, l(i(j2, mentions a 
churchyard near Southampton, where 
the graves wore a^Muistomed to be all 
sowed witli sage.-' In Ijaiicashire, it is 
still usual in some districts for oacli iriour- 
ner to carry with liim 1.o the place of in- 
terment a sprig of box prepared for the 
jiurpose, and cast it, heioro leaving, into 
the grave of the departed. Notes and 
Queries, Dec. 25, 18138. 
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Flowers, &c., on Graves in 
South Wales.— Mr. Brjind borrowed 
soraV notes fifein Malkinas South Wales, 
which, tiiongh perhaps of no great autho- 
rity, 1, Kttai’cely like to disturb : “ Tlie bed 
on ‘which the corpse lies is ahvays strewed 
with llow'ois, and tlie same custom is ob- 
scrvtxi after it is laid in the coffin. They 
bury much earlier tlian we do in England ; 
seldom lai er than t ho thi rd <lay , and very 
frequently oti the second. The habit of fill- 
ing the bed, iho coffin, and the room, wifh 
sweet-scented flowers, though originating 
probably indelicacy as W'oll as affection, 
must of course have a strong tendency to 
-expedite the progress of decay. It is an 
invariahlo practice, both by day and 
night, to Avatcli a corpse; and so firm a 
bold has ibis supposed duty gained on 
their imaginations, that probably iliore is 
no instance upon record of a family so un- 
feeling ami abandoned as to Icunx* ;» dead 
body in the room by itself, for a single 
minute, in the interval between the deal!.' 
and burial. Sucli a violation of tlecency 
would be remembered for gonoratioiis. 
'I'he hospitality of the country is not less 
remarkahio on melancholy than on joyful 
occasions, 'flie invitations to a funeral 
are very general and extensive, and the 
refreshments are not light aiul taken 
standing, but substantial and prolonged. 
Any deficiency in the supply of ale would 
be as sev(u*ely censured on this occasion as 
at a. festival, 'fhe grave of the <le(*oaseil 
is constantly overspread wdtb plucked 
flowers for a week or Uvo after the fune- 
ral. 'fho planting of graves with flowers 
is (jonfined to tho villages and the poorer 

F oople. It is porliaps a prettier custom. 

t is very common to drcs.s the graves 
•oil Wiiitsiimlay and other festivals, when 
flowers are to be procnnxl : and fhe fre- 
qiioiicy of this observance is a good deal 
atfecteil by the respect in which the de- 
ceased was hohl. My father-in-law’s 
grave in (knvhridge Ohurcli has been 
strewed by his surviving servants every 
vSunday morning for these tw’enty years. 
It is usual for a family not to appear at 
ehurcli till w’hat is called the month'. s end, 
when they go in a body, and then are 
considered as having returned to the com- 
mon offices of life. Tt is a verj^ antieiit 
and general practice in Glamorgan to 
plant flowers on the grave ; so that many 
church yards liave .something like tlie 
splendour of a ricVi and various parterre. 
Besides this, it is usual to strew the graves 
vrith flowers and evergreens, wdthin Mk’ 
church as well as out of it, thrice at least 
every year, on the same principle of deli - 
cate respect as the stones are whitened. 
No flowers or evergreens arc permitted tc 
he plante<j on graves hut such as are swTct- 
«ceuted : tho pink and polyanthus, sweet 


Williams, gilliflowers, and carnations, 
mignonette, thyme, hyssop,* camomile, 
and rosemary, make up the piou^decora- 
tion of this consecrat^ gasdenf Turn- 
soles, piouies, the African marigokl, the 
anemone, and many others I could men- 
tion, though beautiful, are^. never planted 
on graves, because they are not sweet- 
scented. It i.s to be observed, how^ever, 
that this tender custom is sometimes con- 
verted into an instrument of ^satire ; so 
that wliere persons have been <iistin- 
giii.shwl for their pride, ^vanity, or any 
otlier unpopular quality, the neighbours 
whom they nmy have oironded plant these 
also by stealth upon llieir graves. In the 
Easter week most generally the graves are 
newly dressed, and manured with fresh 
earth, when such flowers or ever-greens as 
may he wanted or wished for are planted. 
In the Whitsuntide liolhlays, or rather the 
I preceding week, the graves a bo again 
I looked after, w’ceded, and otherwise 
dres.secl, or if necessary, planted again. It 
is a very (lominon saying of such persons 
as employ themselves in tliiis planting and 
dressing the gj*aves of their friends, that 
llioy are cultivating their own freeholds. 
This work the nearest relations of tlie de- 
ceased ahvays do witli their own hands, 
and never by servants or hired p(?rsons. 
Should a noiglihour assist, he or she never 
takes, never expects, and indeed is never 
insulted by the oH’er of any reward, by 
those who are acquainted with the ancient 
customs. 

The vulgar jiiac^tice and illiberal 
prejudice against old maids and ohl 
bachelors subsists among the Welsh in a 
very di.sgraceful degree, so that their 
graves liave not unfre(|uently been plantcxl 
l).y .some .satiiical noiglihours, not only 
with rue, hut with thistles, nettles, hen- 
bane, and other noxious wee<ls. When a 
young unmarried person dies, his or her 
ways to III? grave are also strewed with 
sw eet; ll(uver.s and evor-greeris ; and on such 
occasions it is the usual phrase, that those 
per.sons are going to their nuptial beds, 
not to* tlieir graves. There seems to be a 
remarkable (loincidence betw^eeii these 
people and the ancient Greeks, ivith re- 
.spect to the avoiding of ill-omened w’ords. 
None ever molest the flowers that grow on 
graves; for it is deciruxl a kind of sacri- 
lege to do so. A relation or friend will 
occasionally take a pink, if it can bo 
spared, or a sprig of thyme, from the 
grave of a boloved or respected person, to 
wear it in remembrance; hut they never 
take much, lest they should deface the 
growth on the grave. This custom pre- 
vails 4^‘incipally in the most retired vil- 
lages ; and I have, been as.su red, that in 
such villages w’here the right of grazing 
tho church yard Imis been enforced, the 
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practice hsSb alienated the affections of and head of a cock on the top, and a Jbeil 
very cr^t numbers from the clergymen thereon.’’ His hood is bhfe, guarded or 
and their chwrches ; so that many have be- edged with yellow at its scalloped bottom, 
come I5issenters for the singularly uncom- his doublet is red. striped across, "r rayed 
mon reason that they may bury their* with a deeper red, and edged with yellow, 
friends in D:^ssenting buryiiig-grounds/ his girdle yellow, his left-side liose yellow, 
plant their graves with flowers, and keep with a ro<l shoe, and his right-side hose 
them clean and neat, witliout any danger blue, soled witli red leather. Tn Gibson’s 
of their being cropt. The rvhite rose is “ Memoranda,” 1510-11, a charge of a 


always panted on a virgin’s tomb. The 
red ro'^G is approi)riated to the grave of 
any person distinguished for goodness, 
and especially benevolence of cliaracter. 
The natives of the principality pride them- 
selves much on these aiitient ornaments 
(the yews) of their churcli yards ; and it is 
nearly as general a custom in Brecknock- 
shire to decorate the graves of the de- 
ceased with sliijs either of bay or yew, 
stuck in the green turf, for an emblem of 
pious rejiemhrance, as it is in Glamor- 
ganshire to poy .a tribute of similar im- 
port, in the cultivation of sweet-scented 
flowers on the same spot. The graves of 
Glamorganshire, decorated with flowers 
und herbs, at oik'O gratify the relations of 
the departed and please the observer.” 

Flying: Coaches.— The older name 
of tiie merry-go-ronnd at fairs. They are 
mentioned in Foot Hohin for 1733. 8eo 
the passage <nio ted in Nares, Gloas., in r. 

Flyinj^ Machine. -3Tie nanio be- 
stow^ed on the mail-coaches, which left 
l-iondon to convey passengers along all the 
great roads in the eighteenth century, it 
is found described in Coachiiuj Days and 
CoacMmj IVai/fi, 1903. 

Font. — The font was usually covered, 
and the cover was made fast, witli a lock, 
in order to guard against malignant in- 
fluences. There was more reason in the 
practice Avhich fornieidy prevailed of 
securing the poor-boxes in the churches 
with locks and keys, and own ii^'ori plates, 
not pwpter svrfilegia., but to guard the 
donations of the charitable against com- 
mon-place depredators. “ Arcliieologia,” 
vol. X. p. 207-8, wdiere “ Gent. Mag.” vol. 
xliv. p. 500 and vol. xlv. p. 13 are cited. 
The passage requiring this protection to 
fonts is curious Fontes baptismales sub 
sera clausi teneantur propter sortilegia.” 

Fool (Christmas). — ^In represen- 
tations of the Fool, who took part in 
dramatic performances and in sports at 
festivals, he appears with all the badges 
of his office ; the bauble in his hand, and 
a coxcomb hood, with asses’ ears, on his 
liead. The top of the hood rises into the 
form of a cock’s neck and head, with a 
hell at the latter : and “Miiishew’s Dic- 
tionary,” 1617, under the wor<> Cox- 
comb, observes, that ‘‘ natural idiots and 
fools have accustomed and still do accus- 
tome themselves to weave in their capes 
Xiockes feathers, or a hat with the necke 


halfpenny is made for ‘^a turnyd ladyll 
spent for the foolo,” in connection with 
the Court Revel of the 15th November in 
that year. It seems from the prologue 
to “ Henry the Fighth,” tJuit Shake- 
spear’s Fools should be dressed ” in a long 
motley coat, guarded witli yellow*,” which 
is illustrated by a passage in Howlands: 

“ My sleeves are like some Morris-daun- 
cing fellow*, 

My stockings, ideot-like, red, greene, 
and yoallow: — ” 

Comp. Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v., for an 
e.xcoflent note on this subject. 

Fool (Court). — In tlio “ Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VJT.” nnmerons 
entries occur of money given to fools “in 
reward.” I'ndor date of Jan. 12, 1492-3, 
there is, “ To J’eche tlie foie in reward, 
6s. 8d.” Two other fools present them- 
selves in this record: the Duke of Lancas^ 



A COURT FOOL (15f/i Cent.). 


ter and Diego the Spanish fool. 
Steevens notices that the calf - skin 
coats, worn formerly by the profes- 
sional fools in great houses, w*ere designed 
to mark their calling, and to protect them 
from chastisement hy those indisposed to 
tolerate their extravagances; and this 
custom, in his time, was still retained in 
Ireland, in the Christmas mummings. He 
observes of the later jesters : “ Sometimes 
these gentlemen over-passed the appointed 

R 
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limits, and they were therefore corrected 
or discharged. •J’he latter misfortune liap- 

{ >ened to Arcliihaid Armstrong, jester to 
ving Charles the First/^ Riishworth 
says : “It so happened that, on the lltli 
of the said Marmi (KiST-S), that Archi- 
bald, the King’s Foul, said to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as lie was 
going to the Council-table, ' Wheahs feule 
now? dotli not your Grace hear the news 
from Striv'eling afiout the Liturgy?^ with 
other words of reflection : this Avas pie- 
sently comnlained of to the Council, which 
pro<hioed the order for his expulsion from 
Court. There is in Ohms Magnus a de- 
lineation of a fool, or jester, witli several 
bells upon his habit, with a bauble in his 
hand, and ho has on his lioad a hood with 
asses’ ears, a feather, and the re.semblance 
of the comb of a cook. The Lord Mayor 
of London had his fool. 

Fool (Domestic). - The following 
passage occurs in Lodge’s “ Wit’s Mis- 
orio,” IhUi), p. 73 : “ He is like Captain 
Cloux, Foole of Ijyons, tiiat would iieeils 
die of the siillens, because his master would 
enlertaino a new foole besides himself. ’’ 
Comp. Newcastle. A character of this 
kind w’as the unfortunate person, who 
might in (lie good old days be “ begged ” 
for a fool, if he was heir to an estate, and 
had no friends. 'fheso abuses w-ore once 
frequent. See Thoms’ Aneeehttes ami 
TraelU iovs, 1839, i). 7, and Lyly’s Midas 
(Works, 18o8, ii., 74). 

Fool Ploui^h. In the North of Eng- 
land there is a custom used at or about 
Shrovetide whic-h, as Avill bo seen, Avas an- 
ciently observed also in the beginning of 
Lent. The Fool Plongb goes about, a 
pageant that cousist.s of a nunibcM* of 
sword dancers dragging a plough, AA’itli 
music, and one, smiietimos tAvo, in very 
strange attire ; the J Jessy, in the grotesque 
habit of an old AA’oman, and the fool, al- 
most covered with skins, a hairy cap on, 
and the tail of .some animal hanging from 
his back. 4’he oflice of one of lhe.se charac- 
ters, in Avliich he is very assiduous, is to 
go about rattling a bo.x amongst tlie spec- 
tators of tile dance, in which ho receiA’’os 
their little donations. It is also called 
the fond plough, aliter the white plough, 
so dononiinated because the gallant young 
men that conipo.se it appear to be dressed 
in their shirts (Avithout coat or Avaistcoat) 
upon which great number.s of ribbands 
folded into roses are loo.sely stitdied on. 
It appears to he a very airy habit at this 
cold season, but they haA^e on Avarin Avaist- 
coats under it. Huicliinson, speaking of 
the dress of the sword-dancers at Christ- 
mas, adds: “Others, in the same kind of 
^ay attire, draw about a plough, called 
the Slot Plough, and, when they receive 
the gift, make the exclamation Larrjess f 


but if not requited at any houfee for their 
appearance, they draAv the plough through 
the pa\’'ernent, and raise the ^ouifd of the 
front in furroAvs. I have seen *Aventy 
jiien in the yoke of one plough.” He con- 
cludes thus: “The stot-plough has been 
conceived by some to have no other deriva- 
tion than a mere rural iriumpli, the^ 
plough having ceased from its labour,” 
llistory of N orthumhcvlamf, ii., 18, The 
Fool Plough upon the Continent jsfjpears 
to have been used after the solemn ser- 
A'ice of Ash AVodiiesdiiy a^'Jis oA'cr. Hos- 
piiiian gives a A^ery particular account of 
it from Naogeorgus, and explains the 
origin of its name. 

Fools (Feast of). - See Dii Cange, 
v. Kalendm, and Du Tilliolt, “ Memoires 
pour servir a I’Histoire do la Fete 
dcs Foux,” 1751 (as well as the 
present Avoik under .April* Fools’ 
Day). Du Caiigo, v. Cervula, Car- 
peiiticr Supiilein. ad Du Cange, ibid, 
and under Abbas Lretilia:, and Delrio 
“ Disquisit. Magis.”, L. iii. P. ii. Qurest. 
4. 8oct. 5, p. 477. See also Mospinian 

do Grig. Fest. Christ.” fol. 32 b. Avhere 
the practice is moiitioiied nearly in the 
.same Avords. 

Foot- Ale. — Grose says, “ There is a 
kind of beverage culled ‘ Foot-Ale ’ re- 
quired from one entering on a new occu- 
pation.” .A person in this position is eA'en 
noA\% ill many businesses, expected to pay 
his footing, as it is called, in kind. Auc- 
tioneers, Avlieti they hold their lirst sale, 
are sometimes expected to treat the com- 
pany all round. 

Football or Camp. The sport 
named by Fit/stepheu Avas almost cer- 
tainly hand-ball. Put football AA^as one 
of the inost popular games in the city in 
the midfile ago.s, and reguhition.s I'olating 
to jt are found at intervals in the Corpo- 
7'ation arclliA'e.s. It Avas prohibited in the 
fields near the City as early as 1314. But 
in 1409 a proclamation of Henry fV. for- 
bad anyone to loA’y money on pi*eteiico of 
it being for the games of football or cock- 
fighting. Riley’s Memorials^ 1808, p. 571,. 
In the early part of the fifteenth century 
there aauis m gild of the Football Players, 
and they held their meetings at Brewers* 
Hall. Mr. Stahlschmidt found it recorded' 
in an old MS. book belonging to the 
Brewers’ Company. It is alluded to in a 
deed of 30 Henry VI. The ballad of Sir 
Ujuffh, or. The Jew's T>au(jhtei\ opens 
AAnth a scone in Avhich Sir Hugh is play- 
ing at the game on Hallowday, when 
scliool boys are let out to engage in their 
amiLsonients : - - 

‘^Testerday Avas bravo Hallowday, 

And, above aft days in the year. 

The schoolboys,. all got leave to play* 

And little Sir Hugh was there. 
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Ho Ificked the ball with his foot, 
And kepped it with his knee, 

And even in at the Jew\s window 
H& gait the bonnie ba* flee — 


As to its antiquity two passages in th(i | 
Sussex ArclinHiUxjicdl (hdlrctions^ cited irr ' 
Rotes and Queries^ may bo acceptable j 
hero: — “ lii tlio proof of age of William 
Selwyno (baptized in lldil), a witness, 
John Veiftlyman, aged fifty-four, deposed 
that ho know the date, becauso after the 
baptism, he played football and broke his 
leg (Inq, post inort., 3 Henry VI., No. .51, 
cit. XV. JS.A.C., 213). Again, as to tlie 
age of Robert Tank (baptized 1404), John 
Counibes remembers it be(?ause he was 

f flaying football afterwards and broke his 
eg (Iiiq. p. m., 4 Hen. VI., No. 42, cit. 
xii. S.A.C., 43). Ilciico it is inferable 
that the game was not nn usually played 
after chi*lstenings. Sir T, Klyot, in his 
Governor, 1531, decries the sport : “Some 
men wolde say that in the niodiocritie, 
which I have soo in oclie praysed in shoot- 
yngo, why shidd not bouling, claislie 
pynues, and koytynge, be as mocho 
commemled? Veryly as for the two 
laste, they ho to bo vttorly abiocted 
of all noble men, in lyke wyse foote 
balle, wherein is nothyiige but beas- 
tely fury, and oxtierno violence, wdierc- 
of procedeth hnrto, aixl consequently 
rancour and malice do remayn with them 
that be woniuled, wberoh>re it is to be put 
in perpetual sylenoe.’^ King Lear having 
chastised GoneriPs steward, the latter re- 
plies, “I’ll not he struck, my Jjord,” — 

“ Nor tripped neillioi*, you base football 
player,” replied the Karl of Kent, trip- 
ping up bis heels. (1, iv.). Kay says that 
111 his tiino it prevailed most in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Kssex. 4’o Sir Thomas | 
Brownie, who came ainong us from another 
kingdom of the Octairliy, it wns now; j 
and he puts the w oi’d camp (oi its he spells I 
it, kamp) into his small collection of Nor- j 
folk w^ords.” The following description 
is from Forby’s “Vocabulary,” 1830. The 
writer says, that in his time two kinds 
of camp were recognised : rough-jilay and 
civil-play. “In the latter there is no 
boxing. Rut the following is a general 
description of it as it was of old, and in 
some places still continues. Two goals 
are pitched at the distance of 120 yards 
from each other. In a line wdth each are i 
ranged the combatants: for such they 
truly are. The number on each side is 
equal ; not always the same, but very com- 
monly twelve. They ought to be nnifonifly 
dressed in light flannel jackets, distin- 
guished by colours. The ball is depjpsited i 
exactly in the mid-Avay. The sign or wmrd j 
is given by an umpire. The Wo sides, as i 
they are called, rush fo»?vard. The sturdi- I 
est and most active of each encounter 1 


those of the other. The contest for^the 
ball begins, and never oikI'? Avithont black 
eyes and bloody noses, broken heads or 
shins, and some serious misch: fsr If the 
ball can be carried, kicked, or tlirowii to 
one of the goals, in spite of all the resist- 
ance of the other party, it is reckoned 
for one towards the game ; wliich has some- 
times been knoAvn to last two or tl ueo 
hour.s. Rut the exertion aiid fatigue of 
this is excessive . . . The prizes are cojn- 
iiiorily hats, gloves, shoes, or small sums 
of money.” 

I shall transcribe hitlier wdiat I find 
in a quarter where it might scarcely 
bo looked for: “ I’liis rough and, it must 
bo confessed, somewhat <laugoroiis sport, 
originally in all piobahiliiy introduced 
into this country by the Homans, may still 
on Shrove I'nesday be witnessed in certain 
toAvns of South Wales. The balls consist 
of bulls’ bladders protected by a thick 
covering of leather, and bloAvn tight. Six 
or eight are made rea<ly for the occasion. 
Every window in the town is shut by break 
of day, at Avliicli time all the youths of the 
neigh boujliood assemble in the streets. 
The ball is then thrown np in front of the 
town-hall; and the multitude, dividing 
into two parts, strive with incredible 
eagerness and enthusiasm to kick the foot- 
ball to the other oxtromity of the town. 
In the struggle several kiclvs and Avounds 
are given, and many fierce battles take 
place. Tlie ball sometimes ascends tliirty 
or forty feet above the tops of the highest 
houses, and falls far beyond, or goes right 
OA^’or into the gardens, whither it is iirime- 
diatoly followed by a crowd of young Trioii. 
The sport is kept up all day, the liungry 
combatants rocniiting their strength from 
time to time by copious horns of alo and 
an abundant siipply of the nice pancakes 
Avhich the women sell in baskets at the 
c»)riior of evejy street. To vioAv this sport 
thousand of poisons .assomblc fi'om all the 
country round, so that to the secluded 
population of those distiicts it is in some 
sort what the battle in the Platanistas was 
to the Spartans, or oven Avhat the Isth- 
mian and Nomoan games Avoro to the 
whole of Greece.” 8t. John’s J\fanncrs 
ami Customs of Anricnl Greece^ 1812, i., 
157. The same thing is still kept np at 
Dorking, Epsom, and Kingston, in Sur- 
rey; but there has been a movement so 
far unsuccessful (1903) at Dorking for its 
discontinuance. “At the Surrey Quarter 
Sessions at Kingston yesterday tJio an- 
cient custom of playing football in the 
principal streets of Dorking on Shrove 
Ikiosday Avas referred to in the report of 
the Standing Joint Cominittce to the 
Justices. The committee stated th.'it a 
petition signed by upwards of one hundred 
inhabitants of Dorking bad been received. 
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urging the committee to adopt necessary 
measures to put a stop to the practice. The 
reasons given were that it caused a com- 
plete ceJisation of business on the after- 
noon of that day ; that it caused great 
danger to vehicular and pedestrian traf- 
fic ; that the ancient custom has now en- 
tirely lost its significance in consequence 
of the totally different conditions now 
prevailing; and that it had become an 
intolerable nuisance. The petitioners 
stated tliat they had decided to diseoii- 
tiiiuo closing their shops and barricading 
against an unlawful proceeding. — The 
Committee reported that they were mak- 
ing exhaustive inquiries on the subject 
with a vicAV to the suppression of the 
custom, and would shortly make some de- 
finite announcement .” — Daily GrajihiCy 
1897. A very curious practice prevails 
at iSedgvvick in Burliam, wliere a match 
is periodically played between the trades- 
people and the country-folk at Chcster-lo- 
8treet, and probably elsewhere, and the 
ball on each occasion becomes public pro- 
perty, and rotuins to its custodian, the 
town-clerk, by the latter putting it thrice 
through the hull-ring ijiior to proceed- 
ings and at tlie close. Antiquary for 
April, 1800. in the volume for 1808, 
there is a very animated description of 
the Shrovetide celebration there in that 
year. At rocklington, in the Kast Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, there is a narrow strip 
of ground, whore, after the races, they 
play at foot hall, and it sometimes happens 
that one of the players throws the ball to 
a man attending on horseback, who rides 
off witli it, and unless he is overtaken by 
one belonging to the opposite side, carries 
it into his own parish, where he is secure. 
This is also the case in Morbiban, Brit- 
tany, as described in Mr. AVekRs interest- 
ing work, 185(3, but the sport seems to 
have been Llioro carried to almost brutal 
extremities. Mr. Brand w’as informed 
that, at Alnwick Castle, in Northumber- 
land, the waits belonging to the towui 
come playing to the castle every year on 
Shrove-Tiiesdny, at two o’clock p.ni., 
when a football was thrown over the 
castle w'alls to the populace. He saw this 
done Feb. 5th, 1788, 

Football in Scotland. -In Sin- 
claii’s Statistical Account of Scotland,” 
the minister of Kirkmichael, in Perth- 
shire, speaking of the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, says, Foot-ball 
is a common amusement with the school- 
boys, who also preserve the custom of 
cock-fighting on Shrove Tuesday.” On 
Shrove-Tnesday at Inverness there is a 
standing match at football between mar- 
ried and iinmarrietl women, in which the 
former are alw ays vict ors. Every year on 
Shrove-Tuesday the bachelors and mar- 


ried men drewr themselves up 8fb the Cross 
of Scone, on opposite sides. A ball was 
then thrown up, and they playSl from 
two o’clock till sun-set. The ganife was 
this. He who at any time got the ball 
Pito his hands, ran with it till overtaken 
by one of the opposite party, and then, if 
ho could shake himself loose from those 
on the opposite side wlio seized him, he 
ran on : if not, he throw the fbaR from 
him, unless it was wrested from mm by 
the other party; but no ^person was al- 
low'cd to kick it. The object of the mar- 
ried men was to hang it ; i.e., to put it 
three times into a small hole in the moor, 
the dool or limit on the one luiud : that of 
the bachelors was to drown it; i.e., to dip 
it throe times into a deep place in the 
river, the limit on the other. Tlio party 
who couki effect either of these objects 
won the game. But, if neitlun* party 
won, the ball w^as cut into cqiuil parts at 
sunset. In the course of tlie play one 
might always see some scene of violence 
betw^een the parties; but, as the proverb 
of this part of tlie couutry expresses, ‘ All 
was fair at the Ball of Scone.’ Acc. 

of Scotland, xviii., 82. “ This custom is 

supposed to have had its origin in the days 
of chivalry. An Italian (it is said) came 
into this part of the country, challenging 
all the parishes, under a certain penalty 
in case of declining his challenge. All 
the parishes declined the challenge except 
Scone, which beat the foreigner, and in 
commemorjition of this gallant action the 
game w^as instituted. Whilst the custom 
continued, every man in the parish, the 
gentry not oxcopfod, w'as obliged to turn 
out and support the side to which he be- 
longed : and the person who neglected to 
do his part on that occasion was fined : 
but the custom being attonded wdth cer- 
tain inconveniences, was abolished a few 
years ago.^’ 

The allusions to the game in early writ- 
ings are very numerous. Tusser says: 

” In meadow or pasture (to grow the 
more fine) 

Let campers be camping in any of 
thine ; 

Which if ye do suffer when low is the 
spring, 

You gain to yourself a commodious 
thing.” 

Chamberlain, in a letter to Carloton, 
March 5, 1(3()()-1, says : “ You may do well, 
if you have any idle time, to play the 
good fellow and come and see our matches 
at football, for that and bowling wilbe 
our best entertainment.” Henry Spel- 
man, ^n his Delation of Virginia^ 1609, 
says: “They beside football play, 

w®“ women and young boyes doe much 
play at, the men TTeuer. They make ther 
, gooles as ours, only they neuer fight nor 
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pull one another doone. The men play 
a Jitell balle lettinge it falle out of 
ther hand and striketh the tope of his 
footj aild h» that can strike the balle far- 
thest, ** winnes that they play for.^* This 
is the earliest American reference to 
the game wjiicli I remember to 
seen. I quote from a modern edi- 
tion of the original MS., possibly 
not a very accurate text. But the 
sense is., sufficiently dear, except that 
the i\^vuter seems to say in one place that 
the men in Virginia did not play, only 
the women and boys, and i) resen tly iie 
alludes to the way in which his own sex 
did play. ^ 

“ Football with us may he with them 
balloon : 

As they at tilt, so wc at quintain, run.*’ 

Randolph, Edonue on thu Cotswold Games 
(Works. 1875, 621-3). Day in the Blind 
Beggar of Bednal Grcen^ 1659, makes Tom 
Strowd say: “1*11 play a golo at Camp- 
ball or wrassell a fall of the hip or the bin 
turn with ore a Courtrioll of ye all for 
20 quarters of malt, and match mo height 
for heiglit.** Strowd’s was probably the 
rough play, like the luodorn Rugby. Un- 
der date of January, 1664-5. Pepys notes: 
“The street full of footballs, it being a 
groat frost.** Misson, writing about 1690, 
says : “ In winter foot-ball is a useful and 
charming exercise, lb is a leather ball 
about as big as one’s head, fill’d with wind. 
This is kick’d aln)ut from one to t’other in 
the strcjets, by him that can get at it, and 
that is all the art of it,** There is a pro- 
verb: “All fellows at football,’* which 
means that it is a case where every man 
must take his ehance. It is a game 
udiich levels artificial distinctions. “ We 
are hale fellows, well met, not onely 
at foot -ball, but at every thing 
else.” Ludus Ludi Litviarius, 1672, p. 
73. Comp. Liber RuUs^ed., p. 440; 

Halliwolrs Dictionary in v. ; and Anti- 
quary, xxxii., 99-100. It appears that 
this sport was known to the Mexicans 
prior to the Spanish conquest. 

Football Money. — In the North of 
England, among the colliers, &c., it is 
customary for a party to watch the bride- 
groom’s coming out of church after the 
ceremony, in order to demand money for 
a football, a claim that admits of no re- 
fusal, Thiers refers to an analogous 
abuse in France, and describes such prac- 
tices as “insolences proscrites.” “ Traite 
des Superstitious,” 1/94, tom. iii., p, 477. 

Foot-Saunt. — See Cent-Foot, 
Forespoken Water.--See Orlc- 
neys. 

Forester of the Fee.— A person 
who had for some service to the crown a 
perpetual right of ]»>inting in a forest on 


payment of a certain rent. Halliwell in 
V. From Forester as an employment we 
get the proper names, Forrester, fores- 
ter, Forster, and Foster. 

Forfeits in a Barber’s Shop. 

—In “ Measure for Measure,” the author 
has written : -- 

--“the strong Statutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s 
shop, 

As miicti in mock as mark 

On which Warbnrton observes, “ Barbers* 
shops were, at all times, the i osort of idlo 
people : 

‘Tronstrina erat quiedam: hie soloba- 
mns fere 

Ploruniqne earn opperiii.* — 

Donatus calls it apt a sedcs otiosis. For- 
merly with US the bettor sort of people 
wont to the barber’s shop to bo trimmed ; 
who then practised the under parts of 
surgery; so that ho had occasion for 
numerous instrunionts which lay there 
ready for use ; and the idlo })eople, with 
whom liis shop was goTiorally crouded, 
would be perpetually handling aiul mis- 
using them. To remedy wliicli, 1 suppose, 
there was irlaced u^) against the wall a 
table of forfeitures, adapted, to every of- 
fonco of this kind; winch it was not likely 
rvoiild long preserve its anthoiity.” Dr. 
Henley adds: “ 1 perfectly remember to 
have soon them ” (the list of forfeits) “iji 
Devonshire, j^rinted like King Charles’s 
Rules. See Naros, 1859, in v. 

Fortunc-T oiling;. -The following 
passage is from Lodge’s WiVs Miserie, 
1596, p. 17 : “ There are many in London 
now adaics that are besotted witli thivS 
siniio, one of whom I saw on a white horse 
in Fleet Street, a tanner knave 1 never 
lookt on, who with one figure (cast out of 
a scliollers studio for a necessaiy servant 
at Bocordo) pri)inisG<l to linil any man’s 
oxen were they lost, restore any man’s 
goods if they were stolrio, and win any 
man love, wdioro or how.soever he settled 
it, but his jugling knacks were quickly 
discovered.” Baxter speaks of those men 
that tell men of things stolen and lost, 
and that show men the face of a thief in 
a glass, and cause the goods to be brought 
back, who are commonly called white 
witclies. “ Wlieii I lived,” he says, “ at 
Dudley, Hodges at Sodgley tw'o miles off, 
was long and commonly counted siicli. a 
one. And when 1 lived at Kedderminster 
one of my neighbours aftinned, that hav- 
ing his yarn stolen, he went to Hodges 
(ten miles off) and he told him that at 
such an hour ho should have it brought 
home again, and put in at the window, 
and so it was ; and as I remember ho 
shewed him the person’s face in a glass. 
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Yet I do not vhink that Hodges made any 
knop^n contract with the Devil, but 
thoiigiit it an*' effect of art.'' World of 
f:ipirTi;s, 1691, p. 184. Comp. IVitches, 

In i^\e^ Daily Telegraph newspaper for 
December 11, 1867, appeared tlie annexed 
paragraph : “ At Leamington yosterday, 
a woman named Hannah JVlaria Moore 
was charge<l Avitli fortime-telling. The de- 
fendant resided at a lonely cottage in the 
rntskirts of Leamington, and has long 
been celebrated for libr knowledge of the 
occult arts, and her skill in divining the 
future. If report bo true, the rich were 
as credulous as the poor, and even car- 
riages migiit be seen waiting after night- 
fall in the vicinity of her dwelling. At 
last, so notorious did the scamlal become, 
that the police took steps to obtain a con- 
viction. Accordingly, on Monday night, 
the wives of two of the constables paid her 
a visit. If her powers of divination are to 
be judged by what sh(‘, revealed to them, 
they certainly were not gi’eat, for she not 
only failed to discover the true object of 
their visit, bnt shov-txl groat con.si<leration 
for them, and, out of compassion for their 
indigence, only charg(?d tlirecpenco for all 
ho?’ glowing promises of sweothonrts, wed- 
dings, and a long line of descendants. It 
would appear, however, from a loiter found 
in lior possession wlien appreliondod, that 
she oc(^asiotlally engaged to exercise her 
arts so as to .se))d sweethearts to young 
wome?i, as in (he commntiication alludecl 
to her coi'j'espomlent upbraided her for 
not having fulhlled her promises, and ex- 
liortod her (o redouble her ellorts. The 
bench committed her to gaol for a month 
with hard labour.” 

Fox and Geese.- On the 4th 

March, 1687-8, John Wolfe the printer 
entered at Stationers' Hall the Gynnyc 
game, Choste game, and Koxe and (jleese.” 

Fox in the Hole. -A boy.s' game as 
far ba(‘k as the reign of Elizabeth. See 
Ifalliwell in v. It is mentioned by Her- 
rick in his “New Yeares Gift sent Sir 
Simoon Stewanl.” preserved among the 
Hespe rides,” 1618. 

Foy. - A had Imsband is described at 
the end of EnulamVs Jesfs, 1687, as “a 
pasjsionato lover of morning-draughts, 
w'hich ho gm?eially continues till dinner- 
time; a rigid ‘'xactor of Num-Groats, and 
Collector General of Eoys and liiberidge. 
Ho admires the produce ‘of that apothegm, 
Lots drink first: and would rather sell 
20 per cent, to loss tlian make a dry-bar- 
gain.” Eden, in his “ State of the iW,” 
1797, vol. i., p. 660, gives us the following 
passage from b'ergusson’s “ Fanner's 
Ingle” : 


**On some feast day, the wee-things 
busk it braw, * 

Shall heeze her heart up wi' a silent 

jo.y^ • ^ 

Fu’ cadgie that her head wae uf#, and 
saw 

L Her ain spun doethinja on a darling 
Oy, 

Careless tho’ death should make the 
feast her foy.” 

After explaining Oy in a note M) agnify 
grand-child, from the Gaelic Ogha, lie tells 
us “A Foy is the feast iVipei’son, who is 
about to leave a place, gives to his friends 
before his departui’O.” 

Freemen of Highgate.—Seo 

Korns, 

Free Wa.rren. — As far back as the 
reign of Henry II., the citizens of London 
had the right of free warren in Middlesex, 
Hertfordsliire, the Chiltern conidiy, and 
in Kent, as far as the Cray. This ri^ht 
was probably renewed in in which 

year 8tow erroneously places its original 
concession. A limitation on the primi- 
tive liberty of hunting, fowling, &c., 
seems to have boon made in the reign of 
Henry AH., when the parks, from which 
the venison was to bo taken, were speci- 
fier! by the lords of the Council, in the 
time of Elizabotli, the right had been 
formally commuted for a, yearly warrant 
from the go\ernment upon the keepers of 
certain parks witliin tl?e county of Middle- 
sex, for the delivery of bucks lo the mayor 
and aldermen. Comp. Hazlitrs JUhL 
Coll., 2ufl 8eries, 118 v. ('Iiarte.r Warren. 

St. Frethmund, Fredysmundi 
or Fremundi— -Son of Olfa, King of 
Alorcia, and his queen Loti Ida , murdered 
by a servant of tlie king his father, and 
canonised about 790 a. n. A Jong account 
of him from various early authori- 
ties is printed in (Jio Anii(r>iary for 
May, 1895^ where it is stated that 
he is supposed to have been buried 
at Cropedy Church, Lincolnshire. In 
1488, 8t. Frethmund ha<i a chapel in 
the cathedral at LIticoIii, as w^e learn from 
the will of Richard Danvers of Prescoit, 
CO. Oxford, made in that year, Avhere he 
leaves 20s. to the chaplain to pray for his 
soul, and a shrine in Cropedy Cliurch, to 
the repairs of which a similar amount is 
dedicated by the testator. It may bo 
added that Nicolas, in his Chronology of 
History, calls him hermit and martyr, and 
states that his anniversary was Alay 11. 
The son of this Danvers, 8ir John Dan- 
vers, die<l in 1614, and also left bene- 
factions to Cropc<ly Church and St. 
Fremii^d’s Church; and above his- tomb 
in Dauntsey Churgh, Wilts, was formerly 
a window stained with glass, illustrating 
the legend. , 
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Friar Itushf mentioned in Hai'snet’s 
DeclaratioH of Popish Irn postures j 1603, 
as a Christmas game; but its nature is 
not exx^lainod. 

Friar Tuck. — Tollett describes this 
character upon his window as in 
the full clerical tonsure, with a chaplet 
of white and ]'ed beads in his right hand : 
and, expressive of his i^rofessed Iniinility, 
his eyes are cast upon the ground. His 
•corded girdle and his russet habit denote 
iiim to be of the Franciscan Order, or ojie 
of the Grey I’n'ars (the only one exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction, as Tollett him- 
self pointed out). His stockings arej'cd, 
his red girdle is ornamented with a golden 
twist, and with a golden tassel. At his 
girdle hangs a wallet for the reception of 
provivsion, the only revenue of the nioudi- 
caut orders of leligion, who were named 
Walleteers or budget-bearers. Steevens 
supposes this Alorris Fjiar dosigncd for 
Friar Tuck, of Fountain’s Dale, chaplain 
to Ilobiii Hood, as King of Ala 3 ^ 

Friar’s coat, as appears from some of the 
•extracts of Churchwaidens’ and Cham- 
berlain’s Acconnts of Kingston, was 
generally of russet. Tiie original cha- 
racter was one of the hei'oos of the 
Robin Hood epic. Hazlitt’s ?i!ational 
Tales and jA!(jendSy 1892, p. 273. 

Fridla.y (Good)i — See (:iood Friday, 

Friday in Lide. — The first Friday 
in March is so called from Ll.yd, Anglo- 
Saxon for himvU or loud, “This day,” says 
Mr. Conch, “is marked by a sorio-comic 
cnstoni of sending a young lad on the high- 
est bound or hillock of the work, and al- 
lowing liirn to sleep there as long as lie 
■can ; tlio joiigth ot his siesta being the 
moasuro of the aftcriuiou nap for the tin- 
ners throughout tiio ensuing tw^elvemoiitli. 
The weatlior which ('OJiinionly cliarac- 
terize.s Fiiday in hide is, it need scarcely 
be said, scarcely couduci'vO'^ to prolong 
sleep. In Saxon times the labourers 
were usually allowed their mid-day 
sleep ; aud I have observed that it is even 
now pennitted to husbandmen in some 
parts of Fast Cornwall, during a stated 
portion of the year. 'J'usser speaks of it 
in his ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry’ : 

‘ Frcjiii May to mid August an hour or 
two. 

Let Patch sleep a snatch, how'socuer ye 
do : 

Though sleeping one hour refresheth his 
song, 

Yet trust not Hob Grouthoad for sleep- 
ing too long.’ ” 

Browne, in the third eclogue of the “vShep- 
bcard’s Pipe,” 1614, clearly alludes to this 
aisage, where he nijjiies Thomaiin say : 


” Where is euery pipiiig lad 
That the fields are not yclad 
With their milk-wlijto sheep 
Tell me: Is it Holy-day, 

Or if ill the month of May 
Use they long to sleopeP 

The same author has the practice in view, 
where ho says in the third song of his first 
Book of PaatomU, in reference to the 
song-birds in tlie woodland: 

“Whoso pleasing noates the tyred 
sw'aine liave made 

To steale a nap at noorie-tide in the 
shade.” 

Frindsbury, Kent. — Ireland, in 
his “ Views of the Medway,” speaks of a 
singular custom which used to be annually 
observed on May Day by the boys of 
Frindsbury and the neiglibouriiig town of 
Stroud. “ They mot on Rocliostor Bridge, 
w'liere a skirmish ensued hetwoen them. 
’I’his combat probably derived its origin 
from a drubbing received by the monks of 
Boebester in the reign of Edward I. These 
monks, on occasion of a long drought, set 
out on a procession for Frindsbury ti> pray 
for rain ; but the day proving windy, they 
apprehended the lights w'onid l>o hlow'ii 
out, the banners tossed about, and their 
order mnch discomposed. They, thei’efore, 
rofumstcd of tlie Master of Stroud Hos- 
pital leave to pass through the orchard of 
his house, which he granted w'ithont the 
permission of his brethren ; who, w'hen 
they had heard wdiat the master had done, 
instantly liired a company of ribalds, 
armed wdth olnhs and bats, who way-laid 
the poor monks in the orchard, and gave 
them a severe beating. Tlio monks de- 
sisted from proceeding that way, hut soon 
after found out a pious mode of revenge, 
by obliging the men of Frindsbury, with 
due humility, to come yearly on Whit 
Monday, with their clubs in procession to 
Rocfiesier, as a ponanco for tlieir sins. 
Hence probably came the hy'-word of 
Frindsbury clubs.” 

Fritters or Frutters Thurs- 
day, -dn Leeds and the neighbourhood, 
they eat a sort of pancake on the Thurs- 
day, which in that part they call frntters 
(fritters) Thursday. ’J’he Leeds fritter, 
it is said in the “Dialect of Leeds,” 1862, 
p. 307, is “ about one-fourth the size of a 
pancake, thicker, and has an abiindanco 
of currants in it.” 

Frofir in the Middle.- A game 
played by both soxe.s, and consisting of a 
party of four or more, of whom one sat in 
the middle (the frog), and was playfully 
buffeted by the others, till he or she could 
catch one of them, wdio had then to take 
the place. A representation of the mode 
of playing this game occurs in AVright’s 
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Domestic MatAierSf 1862, p. 233. Frog in 
the Middle seems to date back to an early 
period. , 

Fullain. — Compare a note in Nares, 
Gloss, iiv V. where there is a cross-refer- 
ence to Goutds, and High-Men ibid., and 
see Iluih Caty p. 1005. 

Funeral Customs.— “ AJl fune- 
rals'’ says Adam, in his “Roman Anti- 
quities,”' P- 47(5, “used antiently to be 
soleinnizcti in the iiiglit time with torches^ 
that they might not fall in the way ot 
magistrates and priests, who were sup- 
posed to be violated by seeing a corpse, so 
that they could not perform sacred rites, 
till tlioy wore purified by an expiatory sac- 
rifice. Serv. inVirg. xi. 143; Donat. Ter. 
And. i. I, 81. And hence wo got the term 
itself, as the primitive lights were formed 
of small ropes or cords (funes) clipped in 
wax or tallow. But in after .ages public 
funerals (funera indictiva) were cele- 
brated in the daytime, at an early hour in 
the forenoon, as it is thouglit from Plu- 
tarch, in Syll. with torches also. Serv. in 
Virg. irKn. Vi. 224. Tacit. Ami. iii. 4. Pri- 
vate or ordinary funerals (tacital were al- 
ways at night. Fest. in Vespiloncs. Sir 
Thomas Browne, speaking of the ancients, 
observes, that “ they poured oyle upon the 
pyre, while the iiilention rested in facili- 
tating the accension : but to place good 
omens in the quick and speedy burning, to 
sacrifice unto the windes for a dispatch 
in this office, was a low form of supersti- 
tion.” Ilydriofnphia, p. 59. But when 
the remains were cafeinod, wine ivas 
poured over them, and when they were 
intended for preservation, they were then 
collected in a vase or urn, the which in the 
Homeric ago was finally deposited with 
honours in the ground or in a barrow. 
Such or similar rites are described as at- 
tendant on the sepulture of Beowulf. 

The Greek, Roman, and Anglo- 
Saxon methods of interment appear 
to have presented close analogies, and 
even <lomestic utensils, weapons and 
jewelry were favourite accompaniments 
of the departed; and instances are 
recordeil, where, for some unknown 
reason, but probably because the per- 
sons had died abroad, the barrow was 
a cenotapli, containing only the compli- 
mentary accessories or the affectionate 
homage — in one case (at Bourne Park, 
Kent), a shield, a horse’s bit, and other 
similar articles at homo, perhaps by a 
soldier on foreign service or a crusader 


thrice upon the enter red body.” Gough 
says : “ The women of Picardy ^haye a cus- 
tom of calling the deceased by his name„ 
as he is carried to the grave Se do the 
Indians, and expostulate with him for 
dying, which reminds us of the Irish : 
J-Oehl why did yo dio?’^ Xaipt 
Mna among tlie Greeks a common 
parting exclamation. 

Bourne tells us, that they followed 
the corpse to the grave, because it 
presented to them what would shortly 
follow, how they themselves should 
be so carried out. Av///q. Vidg. ch.. 
iii. In Langley’s abridgement of 
Polydoro Vergil, 15 IG, we read : “ In 
burials the old rite was that the ded corps- 
ivas borne afore, and the people folow'ed 
after, as one should saie we shall dye and 
folowe after liym, as their lasle woordes 
to the coarse did preteude. b’or thei used 
to say, when it was buried, on t/^is wise, 
farewell, wee (;ome after thee, and of the- 
folowyng of the multitude thoi ivere called 
exequies.” It appears that among the 
primitive Christians the corpse was soine- 
tinios kept four days. Pelagia, in Gregory 
of Tours, requests of her son, that he 
would not bury her before the fourth day. 
In the will of .John Hales, of Eton, “the 
ever-niomorablo,” proved in March, IGGO,, 
there is a passage, in which he says that 
he desires to be buried “ the next evening- 
song after lie shall die,” in a plain simple 
manner, “ without sermon or ringing of 
bells, commensations, coinpotatious, or 
such like soleniiiitios.” 

Missoii, speaking of funerals, says: 
“ They lot the body lie three or four 
days, as well to give the dead per- 
son an opportunity of coming to life 
again, if ins soul has not quite left his 
body, as to prepare mourning and tlie 
coremonios of the funeral. They send the 
beadle with a list of such friends and re- 
lations as they have a mind to invite; and 
sometimes tliey have printed tickets which 
they leave at their houses. A little be- 
fore the company is together for the 
march,” he continues, “ tliey lay the body 
into the coffin upon two stools, in a room, 
where all that please may go and see it ; 
then they take off the top of the coffin, 
ami remove from off the face a little 
square piece of flannel, made on purpose 
to cover it and not fastened to any thing, 
lady to move, one or more beadles 


Being rea_^ 

march first, each carrying a long staff, at 
the end of which is a great apple, or knob 

“Their last v-ilSlirtln« f '..tw-Tfr' ■' ^he body comes just after the 

fi i 1 4 I ^ ® i ministers attended by the 

solemn; ] Clerk. The relations in close mourning, 
Vale, \ ale. Vale, nos te ordine quo Is a- j and all the guests, two and two, make un 
turapermittet ^quemur’; and somewhat j the resteof the procession ” TrS in 
answeml by Christians, who thought it ' England, transl. ^vOzell, 90. 
too little, if they throw not the earth ; It was customary, ’in the Chris- 
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tian buris^ls of the Anglo-Saxons, to 
leaved the * head and shoulders of the 
corpse uncovered till the time of the 
burial, fc.that relations, &c., might take 
a last 'View of their deceased friend. To 
this day we yet retain (in our way) this 
old custom, leaving the coffin of the de- 
ceased unscrewed till the time of th* 
burial. They were wont, says Bourne, to 
sit by the corpse from the time of death 
till its e^'|)ortation to the grave, either in 
the hCi’ise it died in, or in the church itself. 
To prove this he cites St. Austin, concern- 
ing the watching the dead body of his . 
mother Monica ; and Gregory of 'I'oursyeon- 
cerning that of St. Ambrose, whoso body 
was carried into the church tlio same hour 
ho died. In the monumental effigy of 
Borengai’ia, queen of Kichanl Coeur do 
Lion, at J^e Mans, the figure holds a book, 
on the covers of which is embossed a re- 
resentation of the departed, lying on a 
ier, with waxen torches burning in 
candlesticks by lier side. Fairholt’s Cos- 
tume in EnfiUindy 1800, p. 82. This prac- 
tice was general, and is still in vogue 
among the Romanists. Pope refers to the 
ractice of setting candles upon the bier 
uring the w’ako or watching time : 

** All hopeless lasting flames 1 like those 
til at burn 

To light tlie (lead, and warm th’ un- 
fruitful urn.’’ 

— Eloiso. to Ahchtrd, 

Some of the earliest notices of 
funeral observances in fSngland, dat- 
ing back to Anglo-Norman times, are 
'coniiocted with the Gilds (jf the City of 
London, and particularly witli that of the 
Saddlers. A corivoiitioii made between the 
latter and the monastery of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, immedijitely contiguous to their 
ancient quarters, ill 1151, shews that the 
bretlireii of tlio Company enjoyed the pri- 
vileges of sepulture in the hi rial ground of 
the holy fraternity on paym'^nt for the 
ringing of the boll and the reception of tlie 
body, tlie sum of cightponco. Many of 
the London gilds still presei've the rich 
palls, which used to be throwm oyer the 
coffin on its passage to the place of inter- 
ment within the civic precincts. Hazlitt’s 
Livery Companies of London, 1892, pp. 
602, 608, ct passim. A reference to the 
same authority will shew the former uni- 
versality of lights maintained in churches 
and chapels for the souls of the departed, 
out of funds bequeathed by testators and 
others. Misson mentions, under the head 
of funerals, “ the washing the body tho- 
roughly clean, and shaving it, if it be a 
man, and his beard bo grown during 
his sickness.” Pennant, in hii^. “Tours 
in Wales,” informs us that, “ at 
these words * we commit the body 


to the ground,’ the lAinister holds 
the spade and throwsv in the first 
spadeful of earth.” He a^ds : At Litiv- 
'og from the Park to the Church I have 
s' 3 eii the bier carried by the next of kin, 
luisbaiid, brothers, and father in law. All 
along from the house to the church yard 
at every cross-way, the bier is laid down, 
and the Lord’s Prayer roliearswl, and so 
when they first come into the church yard, 
before any of the versos appointed in the 
service be said. There i.s a custom of ring- 
ing a little bell before the corps, from the 
house to the church yard (Dynierchion.) 
Some particular places are called resting- 
places.” “ Skyvi’og. When a corpse is 
carried to church from any part of tlie 
town, the bearers take care to carry it so 
that the corps may be on their right hand, 
though the way be nearer and it be less 
troufle to go on the other side ; nor will 
they bring the corps througli any other 
way than Die souUi gate. If it should 
happen to rain while tlm corps is oai ried 
to church, it is reckoned to bode well to 
the deceased, whose bier is wet with the 
dew of Heaven. At church the evening 
service is read, witli the Ofiico of Burial. 
The niinistei’ goes to the altar, and there 
says the Lord’s Prayer, witli one of the 
prayers appointed to ho reail at the grave : 
after whicdi the congregation oiler upon 
the altar, or on a liltlo board for that pur- 
pose fixed to the rails of the altar, tlioir 
benevolence to the officiating ministc^r. A 
friend of the deceasiMl is appointcxl to 
stand at the altar, observing who gives, 
and how much. When all have given, he 
counts the money with the minister, and 
; signifies the sum to the congregation, 
thanking tlmm all for their good will.” 

I The same writer inform.s us that 1 ho Sco- 
tish and Irish practice of howling or 
shrieking at buriaKs was equally prevahmt 
in Wales. Tours in Wales, 1810, ii., 175. 
Not improbably it was a Celtic usage. Wo 
learn from the inscription in a copy of 
the Bowman's Glory, 1()82, by W. Wood, 
that ho was buried at Clerkonwell, at- 
tended by the Company of Archers, who 
shouted three tiine.s over his grave. Cent. 
May. Lib., (Bihl. Coll, 222). In Thomas 
Hill’s Book on Dreams, signat. Mi., is 
the following passage : “ To a sicke person 
to have or wearo on white garments Soothe 
promyso death, for that dead hodyos bee 
caryed foorth in white clothes. And to 
wearo on a blacke garmente, it dootho 
promyse, for the more parte, liealfcho to a 
sicko person, for that not dead personnes, 
but siiche as mourno for the deade, do use 
to be clothed in blacke.” At the funorab 
of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well 
as infants, the scarves, hatbands, anti 
gloves given as mourning are white. Pepys 
saw in Westminster Hall Mistress Lane 
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and the rest oJ the maids, who had been at 
thetfunoi al service over a young bookseller 
in the Hall, aHd who all wore tlieir white 
scarves. This was in J ami ary, 1659-60. 
Laying *ut the corpse is an office always 
performed by wonien, who claim the linen, 
<&(?., about the person of the <loceased at 
the timo of perfoi itiiug tlie coreiiiony. It 
would bo thought very unlucky to the 
friends of the person departed, were they 
to keep back any portion of what is thus 
found. These women give this away in 
their turn by small divisions ; and they 
who can obtain any part of it, tliink it an 
onion or presage of future good fortune to 
tliem or tlieirs. 

The following is an extract from 
ilie old Hegistoi -book of Christ Cburch, 

J I ants: — ‘‘April 14, 1604. Chris- 

tian Steeveus, the wife of Thomas Sleev- 
'tms, was buried in child-birth, and buried 
by women, for she was a Vapishe.^’ Wot- 
'nci\ ii., 130. Pennant states: “The 
people kneel, and say the Lord’s 
raver on the graves of their dead friends 
for some Sundays after their interment: 
and this is done generally upon their first 
coming to Chinch, and, iiftor that, they 
drexs tlio grave with ilowors. Tdauvo- ! 
chan.” Gough adds that in Flintshire . 
they say the prayer as the. body leaves the i 
house. Sep. Moh., ii,, coiv. In the time 
of Durandus coals, holy water, and frank- ; 
inceiiso were, in some places, put into the ! 
grave, 'flie holy water was to drive away i 
the devils : the fraukinceuse to coiuiteracl ! 
the ill smells of the liody.” UotioualCf ' 
vii,, 35, 38. Sir Thomas Browne, in his 

t; rue-burial ” observes, that “the cus- 
tinu of carrying the corpse as it were, out 
■of the world with its feet forward, is not ! 
inconsonant to reason, as contrary to the 
native posture of man, and his production 
first into it.” Macaulay observes; “At ! 
tlio funeral of a yeoman, or fanner, tlio 
elorgyinan gonerally leads the van in the ; 
procession, in Iiis (^inonical iiabilimonts ; 
iuid the relations follow the corpse, two 
and two, of eacii sex, in t he order of prox- 
imity, linked in each other’s arms. At 
the funeral of a young man it is customary 
to have six young women, clad in white, 
as pall-beaiors : anti the same number of 
young men, witli white gloves and hat- 
bands, at the funeral of a young woman. 
But tliese usages are not so univer.sally ! 
iprevalent as they were in the days of our ! 
tathers.” Jlisi. of Ctaylrook, 1791, 131. ' 
Judging from an illustration in an early 
Breviary in the Britisli Museum, the body 
was at first consigned to the ground in the 
funeral cerements, but without anv coffin, 
and the laltor Avas not introduced- iloAvn to 
a comparatively late periixl. Archdol. 
Alhum, 1845, p. 90. A similar practice is 
followetl by the Mohammedans, and ap- 


pears to have prevailed on thfi .European 
continent, which doubtless derh^ed it from 
the East, as England may have done from 
her immediate neighbours, across the 
Cbannel. There is a story l»id in 
Picardy, in ffict, where a woman 
iaken to be dead, bu^ only in a 
lethargy, was followed to the grave, 
Av rapped in a sheet, and the bearers, going 
too near a hedge, tlio thorns penetrated 
tlie covering, and restored vitality. Haz- 
litt’s Studies in Jociilai’ Ijiteraturr^, 1890, 
p. 12i). It is this tale, to Avhicli Tallcmant 
(les Beaux seems to refei-*; but he gives it 
a various reading. llistoricttrSj od. 1854, 



i i., 437. Speaking of the peculiarities in 
I the conduct of a Cleveland funeral, Mr. 

Atkinson says (1868) ; “ '.fill lately, when 
I the corp.so of an unmarried female w'as 
I carried to the churchyard, the bearers 
were all single, and usually young Avomen 
dressed in a kind of uniform, in some 
places all in Avhito, in other in black 
dresses with white shawls and Avhite straw 
bonnets trimmed Avith white. The servers 
(the young women Avho wait at the arval- 
supper) also ahvays preceded the coffin, as 
it appi^iached the churchyard, sometimes 
in wdiite, ruore usually in bLack with a 
broad white ribbon worn scarf-wise over 
one shoulder, and f^^^ ^ssing over the black 
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sliawl; or^else with knots or rosettes of 
white on the breast.’* In Cornwall, the 
manner among the lower orders is to bear 
the ooftin ahnost level with the ground, 
slung bn trestle boards^ the members 01 
the procession taking turns; and the dead 
body occupies the centre of tlio groui)*„ 
There is no hoarse or veliitde of .my kiiii 
(1875). In I he CoLsu'okls tliore appears t<\ 
be a pretty jiiid appropriate custom at tin* 
burials cf little cliildren, by which the 
coffin 4 ' borne in the case of a boy by four 
•children of that sex in black dresse.s and 
white hats, and in that of a girl by as 
many young females of the village simi- 
larly attired. This probably ancient ustfge 
will doubtless gi‘ow obsolete, as the neigh- 
bourho(Kl bocoJiu's iiioro cenventional. 
'(rrapliiCf Oct. 25, 11;>02. At the recent in- 
terjuent of a bailiff, helongij)g to a farm- 
house arnong the hills on the borders of 
I)eyoiisl«ro and West Dorsetshire, the 
body was borne to the cliurchyard 
in a waggon decorafed wifh heatlier, 
the coflin being liidden under bunches 
of oats, 'I'hreo curl -horses, whose 
manes were oml)o]lishf*d with black 
rosettes, rli’ow the vehicle; the lorl 
of the manor headed the procession on a 
black hunter, and a hundred labourers 


I his youthful years, the po^t says, that ho 
I shall never again visit lVestininste|^. or 
Cheapside : - 

“Where the eartli 

Of Julian Herrick gave to me n^' birth.” 

It is observed that in sandy, wet soils 
; twenty yejirs suilice io ohliteralo every 
■ vestige of a coflin and its canitoiils except 
! j)erhaps the brass plate and a lew' nails, 

! wiiere no artilicial procauti()ns liave been 
I taken. This point may fu> collated with 
I a familiar passage in .llanilri. 

I In some oscavations undcwtakeri in 
I 157(), according to Stow, iti Spital- 
I fields, certain Roman cinerary urns 
; wore brought to light, which ni com- 
I pany with the ashes, eonlaincd a 
! small coin of the contemporary emjieror, 

! and in the tomb of Canute, opened at 
! Winchester in inotlern times, one of the 
I hands Jiold a. silver pminy of that ruler. 

: The precise ol)je<'t of tliis pract ice has not 
! been determined, altlnmgh it has Ijceiii 
I sngge.stod that it might have been a tradi- 
tion from litter Hellenic l;olkloro and 
(die ferryman Charon who, however, only 
accei>ted f;nes in (ho shaoe of persons 
canonically buried. A dill’erent class of 
association between coins a)id the dead 


from tbe farm and t !ic neighbourhood fol- I ivas the di'iiosit of money in tombs coin- 
lowed tJic remains. IJuUij AJail^ Hept. 5, • moiuovativc of tlie reign of a sovereign, 
1903. j as iti the case of Napoleon at St. Helena 

hi the lieart of London, in tbo j 

neighbonrhood of Hie Seven Dials, | Funerals, Ceremonial Us- 
among the cosiennongers who are of { agj’es at^ When the tomb of 
superior stamling and means, the j King John in Worcester (.•jiHiedral 
last trifiule to Hie defiiiict often costs j was opened in 1797, Hie remains 
a considerable sum, and involves a good i were found to have bemi depositeil 
deal of coromony. The body is duly pro- ! in the earth, habited in Hie same 
pared, and hiid noon a truck the one j niaiiner as the nionnrnental ctligy outside, 
used by Hio departed w ith a pall over it, j The King wore a snpert nnic of crinisoji 
and tlio friionrs liaving assemblecl, a pro- j embroidered with gold, wdtli red hose and 
cession threads all the aiijoining tliorougJi- black shoes; his gilt spurs weio fastened 
faros, preparatory to Hi(‘ depart ure for the to his feet by straps of light ))lu^\ striped 
place of iiitoniiciit . Where Mie dcceaivd with green and yellow. 'I'hc heard was 
person was impnlar, ns many as -tdO or 5'JU closely trifiimed. lint the most remark- 
will attend the committal to the earth, able variation was that on Hie head wuis 
and the funeral cortege will comsist of a a monk’s cowl, corroborating the state- 
dozen well-appoiiitod carriages. It yet mont of the chrf)niclers, that John had 
(1903) remain.s a charactcii.stic trait" of assumed th.at article of dress in his last 
the Enj^lish jioorer class to expend a dis- moments as a protection from the Devil, 
primoi’tlonate amount on burials. Kairholt’s f'vstiimo in ErujIfnuK 1800, p. 

drose says: -- “If you meet a 83-4. The identical notion recurs else- 
funoral proce.'.sion, or one passes by where, as the subjoinc^l ext ract shews : - 
you, ahvays take off your liat: this “On the 13th Alay, 1220, (1 Hen. iii.) 
keeps all evil spirits " attending the died Robert the second Lord Rerkelye, 
body in good humour, but tliis, though tetis. 55 or thereabouts, and wa.s buried in 
very usual abroad, is very rarely practised the North Isle of the C>hurch of the Mon- 
tliere, at least in large towuis.” astery of 8t. Augustine.s (llris^ol) over 

Jn relation to the .stage of the against the high altar, in a nionck’s cowde, 
■bui’ial service where the minister says, an u.sual fashion for groat pecres in those 
Earth io Eniili, and casts hand- tymes, esteemed as an amulet nr ^iefensa- 
ful over the coflin, after deposition, j tive to Hie soule, and as a Scala Cadi, a 
there i.s the passage in Herrick’s lies- i ladder of life eternal.” Smytlrs Jirrlcdey 
-1(118, wlj.-jfe, in .speaking of < J/iS'»S’., i., 117. Thi.s w'as Robert do Bor- 
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keley, second biron by t-onure under a char- 
ter(pt Queen Eleanor. In Ceremonies and 
Services at Ccftirt in the reign of Henry 
VII. there is a reference to the manner in 
which tire body of Henry V. was brought 
over to England from France in 1422; 
“ In conveynge over of King Henry 
out of France into Ejiglond/' the narra- 
tive informs us^ ‘'his coursers were trap- 
pid w*^ trappers of party coloures : one sid 
was blewe velwet enibnxlurcd antilopes 
drawenge iij. iuillis; the toy** sid was 
grone velwet embrowdered withe antelopes 
sittinge on stires long flours springinge 
betweiie the homes; tlio trappers aftur, 
by the coniaiuhiient of kinge Henry the 
were sent to the Vestry of Westmiri- 
st""; and of every coloure was mad a cope, 
achesabille, and ij tenacles ; and the gefe- 
reys of one coloure was of the clothe of 
oy*" coloure.’^ Many oilier curious and 
important particulars relative to funeral 
ceremonies may be gathered from the 
same paper (“ Antiq. Kopert.” ed. 1807, 
vol. i. p. 311.). vSomewhat later we find a 
high authority deprecating unbecoming 
expenditure on these occasions. Arch- 
bisliop VVarlunn in his will, 1530, says : — 

Non convenit enim eiim quern humiliter 
vivero decot, primposo sepeliri, nisi volit, 
ot id frustra, cadaveri mortuo majores 
honores deberi quam corpori vivo.” Ex- 
tr.avagant outlay on burials was forbidden 
by the ancient Greek law, which does not 
appear to have boon uniformly respected 
any more than such enactments in modern 
times. 

In the first funeral which he seems 
to have witnessed after the accession of 
Queen Flizabotli, and the return to Pro- 
testantism, Macliyn is rather minute in 
his description, lie says; “ Ther was a 
gret compene of pepull, ij and ij together, 
and iiodur (neither) prest nor clarke, the 
nuw (new) prycliors in ther gowne lyke 
leymen, lUKlur nor sayhyng tyll they cam 
to the grave, and a-for she was put into 
the grayff a collect in Eiiglys, and then 
put in-to the graylT, and after took some 
heythe (earth) and caste yt on the corse, 
and rod a thynge . . . for the same, and 
contonent (incontinently) cast the heth 
in-to the grave, and coritonont red the 
pysfyd of snnt Poll to the Stcsselonians 
(Tliessalonians) the . . chapter, and after 
tliat tliey song paternoster in Englys, 
boyth p)'ycher.s and odur, and (...) of 
a nuw fassyori, and after on of them whent 
in-to the pulpytt and mad a sermon.” This 
narrative, in spite of its uncouth phrase- 
ology and orthography, seemed worth 
transcribing, as being the earliest account 
we have of a funeral rite subsequently to 
the re-establishment of the reformed 
faith. At the funeral of Lady Cicily 


Mansfield, in 1658, Lady 'Petre was. 
chief mourner, c 

During two centuries and a half 
the Dyotts of Lichfield hwri^l their 
dead in the family vault in tiie* north 
aisle of 8t. Mary’s - in - the - Market 
hy torchlight ; and th^ usage sur- 
fdved down to recent times. In the* 
jlintiquary for 1891, there is an account of 
I the disorderly scenes on two of these occa- 
sions; and in his monograph, Th ?. Curiosi- 
ties of the Church, Mr. Andrews, ^rithout 
citing this case, has a section on torch- 
light burial, which, as I ‘have noted, was 
habitual among the ancients. An inter- 
esting paper on Traditions and Customs 
Relating to Death and Burial in Lincoln- 
shire, from the pen of Miss Florence Pea- 
cock of Bottesford Manor, appeared in 
the Antiqvanj for November, 1895. Mon- 
sieur Jorevin, in his Tnivi’ls in England, 
lG72,describing a lord’s burial near Shrew- 
bury, tells us : “ The relations and friends 
being assembled in the house of the de- 
funct, the minister advanced into the 
middle of the chamber, where, before the 
company, he made a funeral oration, re- 
presenting the great actions of the de- 
ceased, his virtues, his qualities, his titles, 
of nobility, ami those of the whole 
family, &(i. It is to bo remarked 
that during his oration, there stocKl 
upon the coffin a large pot of wine, 
out of which every one drank to 
the health of the deceased. This being 
finished, six men took up the corps, and 
carried it on their shoulders to the 
church.” “ I’lio coffin,” ho adds, “was 
covered with a largo cloth, wliich the four 
nearest relations liobl each by a corner 
with one hand, and in the other carried a 
bough”; (this must have been a branch 
of ro.s 0 mary : ) “ tho other relations and 
friends liad in one hand a flambeau, and 
ill the other a bough, marching thus 
through th^ street, without singing or say- 
ing any prayer, till they came to the 
church.” After the burial service, ho 
adds, the clergyman, “having his bough 
in his hand like tho rest of the congrega- 
tion, threw’ it on the dead body wiien it 
w’as put into tho grave, as did all the re- 
lations, extinguishing tlioir flambeaux in 
tho earth with which tho corps was to be 
covered. This finished, every one retired 
to his home without faiiher ceremony.” 
iintiq, Itepert. iv., 549, 585. Braithwaite 
mentions that it was the function of tho 
gentleman of the horse to lead the earl’a 
charger caparisoned in black velvet after 
the body, and that those trappings re- 
mained tho official’s perquisites. Buies 
for the^overnmenl of the House of an 
Early, (about 1640), apud Miscellanea 
|/inh‘ 7 . Amjlicana, 1821, p. 16. The infant 
■son of Sir Simondsi^’Ewes, who died in 
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March^ 16^9-30, was carried to the burial- 
plaee in his father’s private carriage. 

FunCiraS Customs in Scot- 
land* — 111 the Minute Book of the 
Society of Antiquaries of JiOndon, July 21, 
1725, we reach: ‘‘ Mr. Anderson gave thr^ 
Society an account of the manner of § 
Highland lord’s funeral. The body iA 
put into a litter bc^tAveen two horses, and,^ 
iittended by tho AA'liole clan, is brought to 
the phije of burial in the churchy«arcl. The 
nearest relations dig the grave, the neigh- 
bours having sot* out the ground, so that 
it may not encroaih on tho graves of 
others. AVhilo this is performing, some-" 
hired women, for that purpose, lament 
the dead, setting forth Ins genealogy and 
noble exploits. After tho body is interred, 
a huiidj*od black cattle, and two or three 
Imndred slieo]), are killed for the enter- 
tainment of the company.” The minister 
of Borrowstones, Ju'nlithgoAV, reported in 
1796 : “At the burials of the poor people, 
a custom, almost obsolete in other parts 
of Scotland, is eontinuod here. Tlie beadle 
poranibulatos the streets with a boll, and 
intimates tlio death of the individual in 
the following languago : ‘ All brethren and 
sisters, 1 let. ye to wit, there is a brother 
(or sister) departiMl at the pleasure of tho 
Almighty, (hero lie lifts his hat), called 

All those that come to tho burial, 

come at of clock. 'I’he corpse is at 

.’ He also walks before the corpse to 

the church-yard, ringing his bell.” Pen- 
nant, in his “Tour in Scotland,” tells us, 
that on the death of a highlander, the 
corp.se being stretched on a board, and 
eovored Avith a coarse linen Avrapper, the 
friends lay oii the breast, of the deceased a 
Avooden platter, containing a small quan- 
tity of salt and earth, separate aiicl un- 
inixed. The cmrth an emblem of the 
eorniptible body ; the salt an emblem of 
the iinmoital spirit. All tire is extin- 
guished where a corpse is kept : and it is 
reckoned so ominous for a (fog or cat to 
pass over it, that the iioor animal is killed 
Avithout mercy. A common funeral at 
Avoch. in llosshire, in the 18th century, is 
thus described : “ The corpse is preceded 
by the parish officer tolling a hand-bell. 
The pall or inort cloth is of plain black 
velvet, without any decoration, except a 
fringe. An immense croAvd of both sexes 
•attend; and the lamentations of the 
women, in some cases, on seeing a beloved 
relative put into the grave, would almost 
pierce a heart of stone.” Stat. Acc. of 
Scotland, xv., 636. The Scots used to be- 
lieve that “ It disturbed the ghost of the 
dead, and Avas fatal to the living, if a tear 
was allowed to fall on a windU.g sheet. 
What was the intention of this, but to 
prevent tho effects .^f a Avild or frantic 
•sorrow? If a cat i:^as permitted to leap | 
over a corpse, it portended misfortune. ' 


The meaning of this Tvas A prevent Uiat 
carnivorous animal from c|»ming nearT:he 
body of tho deceased, lest, Avhen the 
watchers were asleep, it should e,ydeavour 
to prey upon it” (fee. Those notion., appear 
to have been calle<l in Scotland “frets.” 
Stat. .Icc., xxi., 147. “ In Scotland,” ob- 

serves the Bev. John Black, “ it is the 
custom of the relations of the deceased 
themselves to let down the corpse into the 
grave, by mourning cords, fawstened to the 
handles of the coffin : the chief mourner 
standing at tho head, and the rest of the 
relations ari augod according to their pi o- 
pinqiiity. When the coffin is let down and 
adjusted in tho grave, tlie mournor.s first, 
and then all the surrounding multitude, 
uncover their heads : there is no funeral 
service read : no oi atio?i delivoi ed : but 
that solemn pause, for about tlie space of 
ton minutes, when every one is supposed 
to bo meditating on d(?ath and immortal- 
ity, alwjiys struck my licart in the most 
awful manner: never more than on the 
occasion liero aljudod to. Tho sound of 
the cord, Avhen it fell on the colli n, still 
seems to vibrato on my ear.” Poems, 
1799, p. 10. Speaking of Scotish man- 
ners in the 18ih century, it is said : The 
desire of Avliat is called a decent fiimn al, 
i.o., one to which all the inhabitants of 
the district, are invited, and at which 
every part of tho usual entertainment is 
given, is one of the strongest in the poor. 
The Gxponce of it amounts to nearly tAVo 
pounds. This sum, therefore, every person 
in mean circumstances is anxious to lay 
up, and he Avill not spare it, unless re- 
duced to the greatest extremity.” Again : 
“ Complaints occur against the expensive 
mode of conducting burials in the parish 
of Dunlop, in Ayrshire. It is pointed 
out as an object of taxation.” In the 
same publication, parish of Lochhroom, 
CO. Ross, “ At their burials and mar- 
riages,” Ave are told, tho inhabitants “ too 
much adhere to the folly of their ancestors. 
On these occasions they have a (mstom of 
feasting a groat number of their friends 
and neighbours, and this often at an ex- 
pence which proves greatly to the preju- 
dice of poor orphans and young people : 
although these feasts are seldom produc- 
tive of any quarrels or irregularities 
among them.” And, under parish of 
Campsie, co. Stirling, avo read : “It Avas 
customary, till \Adtlnn these fCAv years, 
when any nead of a family died, to invite 
the whole parish: they Avero served on 
boards in tlie barn, Avhero a piayer was 
pronounced before and after the service, 
Avhich duty Avas most religiously observed. 
The entertainment consisted of the follow- 
ing parts : first, there Avas a drink of ale, 
then a dram, then a pie(io of short-bread, 
then another dram of some other species 
of liquor, then a piece of currant-bread. 
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and a third (Srain, either of spirits or 
wine, which wfts followed by loaves and 
oheose^ pipes and tobacco. This was the 
uid fiiner.al entertainraont in the parish 
of Canipsie, and was stiled their service : 
and sometimes this was repeated, and was 
then stiled a double service ; and it was 
sure of beiii<? repeated at the Dredgy. 
A funeral cost, at least, a hundred pounds 
Scots, to any family who followed the old 
course. The most active young man wms 
pointed out to the office of server; and, 
in those days, while the manners were 
simple, and at the same time serious, it 
w*as no small honour to bo a server at a 
burial, llowevoi- distant any part of the 
parish w’as from the place of the inter- 
ment, it was customary for the attendants 
to carry tlio corpse on hand spokes. Tlie 
mode of iiivitaiioii to the entertainnunit 
was, by some special meswsenger; which 
was stiled bidding to the burial, the form 
being nearly in the following w'ords; — 
‘ You are desired to come to such-a-one’s 
burial to-inorrow', against ten hours.’ No 
person Avas invited by letter ; and, though 
invited against ten of the clock, the corpse 
never was interred till the evening : time 
not being so much valued in those days.” 
The ministor of (largunnock, co. Htirling, 
reported, (179d) : “The manner of con- 
ducting funerals in the country neod.s 
much amoridnunit. h’rom the death to 
the interment, the house is thronged by 
night and day, and the conversation is 
often very unsuitable to the occasion. The 
whole parish is invittnl at ten o’clock in 
tlio forenoon of the day of the funeral, 
hut it is soon enough to attend at 3 o’clock 
ill the afternoon. Everyone is entertained 
with a variety of meats and ilrinks. Not 
a few return to the dirge, and sometimes 
forget what they have been doing, and 
where they are. Attempts have boon lately 
made tu prfivido a renuMly for this evil; 
but old customs are not easily abolished.” 
The minister of Carinuunock, co. Ijanark, 
tells us: “ AVe must meidion a custom, 
which still prevails, and which certainly 
ought to be abolished. It is usual, in this 
parish, as in many other parts of Scotland, 
when a death has taken place, to invite 
on sucli occasions the greater part of the 
country round, and though called to at- 
tend at an early hour in the forenoon, yet 
it is generally towards evening, before 
they think of carrying forth the cfirpse to 
the churchyard for interment. AVliile, on 
these occasions, the good folks are as- 
sembled, though tlh.'v never run into ex- 
cess, yet no small expense is incurred by 
the family: who often vie with those 
around tliem, in giving, as they call it, 
an honourable binial to tlieir deceased 
friend. Such a custom is attended with 
many evils, and frequently involves in 


debt, or reduces to poverty inany families- 
otherwise frugal and industrious, by.^his 
piece of useless parade and ill-judged ex- 
peiieo.” tSfat. Arc., vi., 487 ; ix., xv., 
372; xxiii., 123, 171. 

In 1612, appended to ,,tho Abridge- 
umt of the Scots Chronwles^ in “The 
description of the Isles of Scotland,” 
i'ly J, Moniponny, under the Island 
of Kona, is the following .passage : 
“There is in this island a ^hapol 
dedicated to St. Roiimii : wherein (as aged 
men report) there is aAvayes a spade 
wherewith w'hen as any is dead, they find 
the place of his grave marked.” See 
Gough’s Topograph i/. I ii Siithcrlandshire, 
in the 18th century, a coiitomporary says : 
“The friends of the deceased, and neigh- 
bors of the village, wlio camo to wdtuess 
tlie interment, are tlrawn up in rank and 
file, by an old sergeaiit, or some veteran 
who has been iu the Army, and who at- 
tends to maintain oixler, and give as they 
term it here, the word of relief. TTpou 
his crying Relief ! the four under the bier 
prepare to leave their stations, and make 
room for other four, that instantly suc- 
ceed. This progression is observed at the 
interval of every five miniitos, till the 
whole attendants come in. regularly, and, 
if the distance requires it, there is a 
second, a third, or a fourth I'ound of such 
evolutions gone through. AVhen the per- 
sons present are not inlhunod with liquor, 
there is a profound silence generally ob- 
served, from the time the corpse has been 
taken up till the intormont is over.” In 
another part of the same description w'O 
road: “Country burials are not well re- 
gulated. The company are invited at 11 
o’clock forenoon, but they are probably 
not all arrived at 2. Till of late a pipe 
aaid tobacco Avas provide<l for every one of 
the comnany ; but this custom is entirely 
laid asiao. Stat. lent, of Scotland, iii., 
525; vii., 622. The minister of Kil.sini- 
chon and Kilvicevoii, co. Argyll, writing 
in the 18th century, says : The inhabitants 
“ are by no means superstitious, yet they 
still retain some opinions hiindcd down by 
their ancestors, perliaps from the time of 
the Druids. It is believed by them that the 
spirit of the last i>erson that was buried 
watches round the churchyard till another 
is buried, to wdiorn he delivers his charge.” 
Stat. /IcT. of Scotland, iv., 210. In the 
same w^ork, it is said, “ in one division of 
this county, where it wuis believed that the 
ghost of the person last buried kept the 
gate of the cdiurch yard till relieved by 
the next victim of death, a singular scene 
occurred, when two burials were to take 
place in^xjne churc^h yard on the same 
day. Both parties \=!taggored forw^ard as 
fast as possible to coi'apign their respective 
friend in the first plaVi to the dust. If 
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they met at the gate, the dead were 
thraWn down till the living decided by 
blows whose ghost should be condemned 
to porter it. Stat. Acc.j xxi., 144. 

Funeral Customs in Ireland. 
— See Irish Fvneral Customs, Wakas, and 
two papers in the Penny Mayazine foi:| 
July, 1844. J 

Funeral Customs Abroad.—) 
In foreign countries, no less than among 
ourselv‘,s, it was a peremptory regulation 
and usage to biiiy instantaneously all vic- 
tims to epidemic^ ; and it is to tlio lasting 
honour of the Venetians that in 1570, 
Titian dying of the plague, his remains' 
W’ere specially allowed to lie in state. In 
some places abroad, it is customary to set 
out the departed person’s toilette, and go 
through many of t;ho same forms which ho 
or she observed in life. In the Island of 
Madeira, they are in the habit of closing 
the chamber of death during a twelve- 
month after the event. Armstrong says: 

“ 1 have seen an old woman placed on a 
bier, dressed like a Franciscan monk, and 
so conducted by the good brothers of that 
order, with singing and the tinckling of 
the hiind-bell, to their church.*’ History 
of Minorca, p. 212. This superstition, 
which, as I nave just noticed, was not 
wholly unknown in Ihi gland, was observed 
by Milton ; fur when describing the Para- 
dise of Fools, ho does not forget to men- 
tion those — 

‘ — Who to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying, put on the woods of Dominick, 

Or in Franciscan think to pas.s dis- 
guis’d.’ ” 

- Paradise Lost, p. 111. 

Tlie accompanying elaborate account 
of the funeral ceremony at the ob- 
sequies of Alfonso XI i., of Spain, 
is taken from the Daily News of No- 
vember 30, 1885: “The furei'al of the 
late King look place to-day. Karly in the 
morning the Royal Family heard mass 
near the body. Then, after leaving flow- 
ers, they retired. The Queen, looking 
heartbroken, was the last to leave the 
hall. At 10 o’clock the coflin was carried 
dowm stairs by the grandees. A procession 
was formed of the Royal household, the 
equerries, the King’s Body Guard, the 
Halberdiers, and priests. The roads were 
lined with ti’oops. The crowd was ex- 
tremely dense. All heads wore uncovered 
as the coin 11 passed. The Ministers and 
the Bishop of Madrid received the body at 
the station, the bands playing the Royal 
March. The train left amidst the firing 
of cannon and the tolling of bells. The 
ceremony at the Escu|*ial was imposing. 
The procession from/the station slowly 
wound up the hill to tvie Monastery. When 
the funeral car reached the principal door 


it was closed. The LorJ Chamberlain 
knocked for admittance.? A voice in- 
side asked, ‘Who wishes to enter?* 
The answer given was ‘ Alfonigo XII.* 
The doors were then throw*! open. 
The Prior of the Monastery ap- 
peared. The body was carried into the 
church and placed on a raised bier before 
the grand altar. The collin was then 
covered with the four cloaks of the noble 
orders. A Ihousand tapers wore lighted, 
and the church assumed a maguifioent ap- 
imarance. Black liangings embossed with 
the arms of Spain covered the stone walls. 
A mass ^yas said and the Misorei’o sung, 
Tlie cotbn was raised once more and car- 
ried to the entrance of ibe stairs leading 
down to the vaults. No one descended 
there except the Prior, tjjo Minister of 
Grace and Justice, aiul the Loi’d Chamber- 
lain. M’he coflin was placed on a table in 
a magriiticcnt black marble vault-, in which 
the Kings of Spain lie in huge marble 
tombs all around. Now’ came the most 
thrilling part of the ceremony. I’ho Lord 
Chamborlain unbxflved the coflin, which 
was covero<l w'itb clotii of gold, raised the 
glass covering from the King’s face, tlieri 
after requesting perfect silence, knelt 
down and shouted throe times in tno dead 
monarch’s ear, ‘ Senor, vSenor, Sefior.’’ 
Those w’aiting in the church upstairs 
hoard the call, which was like a cry of 
despair,^ for it came tVom the lips of the 
DiiKe of Sexto, tlie King’s favourite com- 
panion. The Duke then rose, saying, ac- 
cording to the ritual, ‘ His Majesty does 
not ausw’or. 1'lion it ia true the King is 
dead.’ lie locked the coflin, liando<l the 
keys to the Prior, and taking up his 
wand of office, broke it in his hand, and 
flung the pieces at the foot of t-lie table. 
Then every one loft the inonastory, as the 
bolls tollciL an<l the guns announced to- 
the people that Alfonso XTl. Iiad befui laid 
Avitli his ancestors in the gloomy pile of 
Philip II.” This was on the Sunday at 
the Escurial 

The Times of December 3, 188'), describes 
the last tribute to Luis I. of Portugal : 
“ A singular traditional usage w^as carried 
out at Lisbon some days after the funeral 
of the late King. At three principal 
places in the city platforms were erected 
covered wdth black cloth. A procession 
passed from one place to the other. 'I’he 
chief municipal officers of the city and 
the chief porsonagos of the late Royal 
household, all clad in deep mourning, 
formed the procession, which Avas preceded 
and follow'od by cavalry in mourning, the 
colours draped Avith black. Military bauds 
accompanied the march, playing sad 
strains. Four shields, on which were 
painted the Royal arms, Avero borne aloft 
on long staves. A multitude of people, all 
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suitably dressi 
walking with 
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were present, several 

^ procession. Arrived at 

the platform all the principal persons took 
up their' places upon it, and one of the 
shield- bearers, advancing to the front, 
crie<l out in a chanting tone, * Weep, 0 
Portuguese, for your King Dorn Luis 1. is 
d^ad.’ He then dashed the shield to the 
ground with such violence that it was 
shattered. Tliis ceremony was repeated 
at the other platfoi'ins. Then the pro- 
cession moved to the cliurch of Santo An- 
tonio da ^St^ whore a solemn requiem ser- 
vice Avas hold. During the whole cere- 
mony all the bells of the city tolled.” 

Funeral Psalmody* — Various are 
the proofs of the ancient custom of carry- 
ing out the tlead with psalmody in the 
■primitive church: in imitation of which 
it is still customary in many parts of this 
nation, to carry out the dead with singing 
of psalms and hymns of triumph; to show 
that they have ended their spiritual war- 
fai'c, that they have finished their course 
with joy, and are become conquerors. Tliis 
exultation, as it wore, for the conquest 
of their decoasod friend over hell, sin, 
and death, was the great ceremony used 
in all funeral processions among the an- 
cient Christians, nourne cites Socrates 
Soholasliovis tolling ns ‘‘that when the 
bcxly of Babylas the Martyr was re- 
movxHl by tfie order of Julian the 
Apostate, the Christians, with tlKur 
women and chihlren, rejoiced and sung 
psalms all the way as they bore the 
corpse fi*om Daphne to Antioch. Thus 
was Paula buried at llethlehein, and thus 
did St. Anthony bury Paul the Hennite.” 
The folloAving passage is curious on the 
Gubject of singing psalms before the 
corpse: “Cantilena foralis per Antiplio- 
nas in pompa funebri et Fano dobacchata 
hinc est, fnter Grjccos demortui cada- 
vere deposito in inferiori domus aula ad 
porta m, eb peractis cieteris Ceremoniis, 
Canto res fiinerales accedunt et threnon 
caniint, qiiibus per iiitervalla responde- 
bant domesticse servae, cum assistentium 
corona, neque solum domi, sed usque ad 
Sepulchnim prsccodebant ferctrum ita 
canentes.” Guichard. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
“Funeral,” apiul Moresini “ Papatus,” 
&c., p. 32. Durandus cites one of the 
ancient councils, in which it is observed 
tlie psalms were wont to be sung, not only 
when the corpse was conducted to church, 
but that the ancients watched on the night 
before the burial, and spent the vigil in 
ringing psalms. Gough tells us that music 
and singing made a part of the funerals. 
Macrobius assigns as a reason that it im- 
plied the souPs return to the origin of 
harmony or heaven. Hyginus understands 
it to mean a signal of a decent disposal 


of the dead, and that they came fairly by 
their death, as the tolling bell anft)ng 
Christians.” Sep, Mon,, ii., in^od. vii. 
Stopford says : “ The heathen, s san*i their 
dead to their graves or places of burial,” 
Faijario-papimuSy p. 282, citing Alex, ab 
^Moxandro, “ Gen. Dier,” lib. iii., cap. 7, 
'\nd Macrobius, In Somnhim Scipionis, 
li,, 37, affirms,, that this custom was ac- 
cording to the institutions o* several 
nations, and groiindod upon this 'i-eason, 
because they believed that souls after 
death returned to llio original of musical 
sweetness, that is Heaven : and therefore 
in this life every soul is taken with musi- 
call sounds, A'c.” Other reasons are as- 
signed by Kirkman, and several authori- 
ties urged for this custom. Dc Fnneri- 
bus ItomanoTum, ii., 4. lu “The Buni- 
yiige of Panles Church,” 1501, we road: 

“ In burials we do not assemble i- number 
of priestes to swepe purgatoryo, or bye 
forgivenes of synnes, of them whicho 
have no auihoritye to sell, but accordinge 
to Saint Joroms example we followe. At 
the death of Fabiola, sais be, the people 
of Jlo. ivere gathered to the solcrnnite of 
the buriall. Psalines were Kongo, and 
Alleluia sounding oute on height, did 
shake the gildef celinges of tfie Temple. 
Hero was one company e of yonge menne 
and there anotlier whicli did singe the 
prayses and worthy dedes of the woman,* 
And no mcrvaile if men rejoyce of her sal- 
vation, of whoso conversion tli’ angells in 
heaven be glad. Thus Jerom used biirialls.” 
Fd, 1503, sign. GO v’^. I find the follow- 
ing passage in Dickenson^s “Greene in 
Conceipt,” 1598, p. 43: “It is a custome 
still in use ivith Christians, to attend the 
funerall of their deceased friendes, with 
whole chantries of clioyce quire-men, sing- 
ing solemnly before them ; hut belli nde 
follows a troope all clad in blacke, which 
argues mourning: much liave I marveled 
at this ceremony, deeming it some hidden 
paradox, confounding thus in one things 
so opposite as these signes of joy and sor- 
rowe.” 

Aubrey has preserved for our ad- 
vantage a song, wliich he had from Mr. 
Meautis, and which could be traced back 
to 162(3. It is connected with a York- 
shire superstition that the souls of the 
departetl went over Whinny Moor. Some 
portions of the production seem to bespeak 
a far greater antiquity. Thoms has printed 
the verses entire, and very pertinently 
points out that Sir Walter 8cott, in quot- 
ing them in the Minstrelsy, omits to give 
a portioi^ of one lin^ in a stanza, where the 
approach to purgatory is described. The 
missing words are \ere given in italics ; 
they occur in Aubreji^ MS. in the mar- 
gin, but clearly belong to the text : — 
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a threaay 

•Every night and awle, 

To Pujgatory lire thou comest at last. 

And Christ receive thy sawle/* 

The bridge no^broader than a thread is a 
fine imaginative touch, and is such an ob- 
ject as many of us have encountered in 
nightmares. The song used in Aubrey’s 
time to be sung at fnnerals in Yorkshire, 
and is substantially identical with Scott’s 
Lyhewaice 1)ir(jc. Atkinson, in his 
Cleveland Glossary^ 1868, furnishes a dif- 
ferent version and other similar composi- 
tions ; and Pennant tells us that in his 
day (about 1775) a custom prevailed in 
North Wales of singing psalms all the way 
to the church. 

Funeral Rlngs.—The practice of 
offering rings at funerals is introduced in 
the early Romance of Sir Amadas. Anne of 
Cleves, who survivcnl Henry VIIl. several 
years, loft by her will very nuinorous be- 
quests, and among them we meet with 
several mourning-rings of various value 
to be distributed among her friends and 
dependents. By the will of Lady Anno 
Drury, of Hardwicke, Suffolk, who died 
in 1621, in the possession of considerable 
property, rings were to be given to all her 
brother’s wives, to her bnithers them- 
selves, to her two brotliers-in-law, and to 
such of her friends as the executors 
thought fit. This lady was the sister of 
Kir JOdmund Bacon, Ivnt., of the Suffolk 
family of that name. Mr. Wright, in 
“ Miscellanea Graphica,” 1857, describes 
a gold enamelled mourning ring, ‘‘formed 
of two skeletons, who support a small sar- 
cophagus. The skeletons are covered with 
white enamel, and the lid of the sarco- 
phagus is also enamelled, and has a Mal- 
tese cross in red on a blarrk ground studded 
with gilt hearts, and when removed dis- 
plays another skeleton. IjT’der his 
will in 1616 Shakespear beviueathed 
26s. 8d. apiece to five of his friends to buy 
them memorial rings. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Outlines, 6th ed. ii., 170-1. 

Funeral Sermons. — Funeral ser- 
mons are of great antiquity. Durandus, 
Bationale, This custom used to be 
very general in England. But the earli- 
est funeral sermon in English, at all 
events in print, seems to be that preached 
by Bishop Fisher for the Countess 
of Richmond and Derby, 1509. Mr. 
Brand says : “1 know no where that it is 
retained at present, except upon Portland 
Island, Dorsetshire, where the minister 
has half-a-giiinea for every sermon he 
preaches, by which ho raises annually a 
very considerable sum.l This species of 
luxury in ^rief is very ybmmon there, and 
indeed, as it conveys the idea of posthum- 


ous honour, all are desirous of procurj iig 
it even for the youngest ofc their children 
as well as their deceased friends. The fee 
is nearly the same as that mentioned by 
Gay in his dirge : 

“ Twenty good shillings in a rag I laid. 

Be ten the parson for his sermon 
paid.” 

Gough says ; “ From funeral orations over 
Christian martyrs have followed funeral 
sermons for eminent Christians of all de- 
nomiujitions, whether founded in esteem or 
sanctioned by fashion, or secured by re- 
ward. Our ancestors, before tlie Reforma- 
"tion, took especial care to secure the re- 
pose and well-being of their souls, by 
masses and other deeds of piety and cha- 
rity. After that event was supposed to 
have dispelled the gloom of superstition, 
and done away the painful doctrine of 
Purgatory, they became more solicitous to 
have their memories embalmed, and the 
example of their good works hold forth to 
posterity. Texts were left to be preached 
from, and sometimes money to pay for 
such preaching. Gratitude founded com- 
memorative sermons as well as commemo- 
rative dinners for benefactors.” Sepul- 
chral Monuments, ii., Introd. xi. In the 
Genevan “Forme of prayers,” 1561, occurs 
“ the maner of buriall,” in which there is 
the following direction: “The corps is 
reverentlie brought to the grave, accom- 
panied with the congregation, without 
any further ceremonies : which being 
buried, the Minister, if he be present, and 
required, gooth to the Church, if it be not 
farr off, and maketh some comfortable ex- 
hortation to the pe(mle, touching death 
and resurrection.” Even the “comfort- 
able exhortation ” is struck out in the 
Middleboroiigh Book, 1587, In “The 
Burnynge of Paiiles Church,” 1561, we 
road : “ Gregory Nazanzeno hais his lune- 
rall sonnons and orations in the commen- 
dacion of the party departed ; so hais Am- 
brose for Theodosius and Valoiiiiiiian the 
Emporours, for hivS brother Statirus,” &c. 

In the Public Library at Cafti- 
bridge, Dd. xii., 19, is the funeral 
oration pronounced sit Leiden by John 
Dinley over Sir Albert Morton. Mis- 
son says: “The common practice is 
to carry the corpse into the body 
of the churcli, wliore they set it down 
upon two tressels, while either a funeral 
sermon is preached, containing an eulogi- 
uin upon the deceased, or certain prayers 
said, adapted to the occasion. If the body 
is not buried in the church, they carry it 
to the church yard, where it is interred, 
(after the minister has performed the ser- 
vice which may be seen in the book of com- 
mon prayer), in the presence of the guests, 
who are round the grave, and do not leave 
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it tf U the eartlfcs thrown in upon it. Then 
tii^ return hc«iie in the same order that 
they came.*’ Travels in Bnglandf p. 93. 
It was till lately a custom for the Ordinary 
of New^te to preach a funeral sermon 
before each execution. In Cotgrave's 
“Treasury of Wit and Language,” p. 35, 
we read : 

“ In all this sermon I have heard little 
commendations 

Of our dear brother departed : rich men 
doe not go 

To the Pit-hole without compioment of 
Chnstian buriall.” 

Granger quotes Fuller (4 ppfja? of Injured 
Innocence, iii., 75) for this: “When one 
was to preach the funeral sermon of a 
most vicious and generally hated person, 
all wondered what ho would say in his 
praise; the preacher’s friends fearing, his 
toes hoping, that, for his fee, he^ would 
force his conscience to flattery. For one 
thing, said the minister, this man is to be 
spoken well of by all; and, for another, 
he is to be ^oken ill of by none. The first 
is, because God made him ; the second, be- 
cause he is dead,” Even such an infamous 
character as Madame Cresswell had her ! 
funeral sermon. She desired by will to I 
have a sermon preached at her funeral, 
for wliich the preacher was to have ten 
pounds; but upon this express condition, 
that he was to say nothing but what was 
well of her. A preacher was, with some 
difficulty, found, who undertook the task, 
lie, after a sermon preached on the gene- 
ral subject of mortality, and the good uses 
to be made of it, concluded witli saying, 
“ By the will of the deceased it is expected 
that I should mention hor, and say no- 
thing but what was well of her. All that 
I shall say of her, therefore, is this: she 
was born well, she lived well and she 
died well ; for she was born with the name 
of Cresswell, she lived in Clerkenwell, and 
she died in Bridewell.” 

Bishop White Ken net, under Ora- 
tloncs Funeralefi^ acquaints us that: 
“At the burial of the dead it was 
a custom for the surviving friends 
to offer liberally at the altar for 
the pious use of the priest, and the good 
estate of the soul of the deceased. This 
pious custom does still obtain in North 
Wales, where at the rails which decently 
defend the Conimunioii Table, I have seen 
a small tablet or flat-board, conveniently 
fixt, to receive the money, which at every 
funeral is offered by the surviving friend.s, 
according to their own ability, and the 
quality of the party deceased. Which 
seems a providential augmentation Li 
some of those poor churches.” Par, An- 
tiq. Gloss, in v. 

Funeral Suppers.—The ancients 
had several kinds of suppers made in 


honour of the deceased. First® that which 
was laid upon the funeral pAe, such as 
we find in the 23rd Book of Homer- and 
the Cth HSneis of Virgil^ in Catullus (Ep. 
Iv.) and Ovid (Fasti ii.) Secondly, the 
supper given to the friends and refationa 
at their return from the (juueral ; as in 
t he 24th Book of Homer’s llias, in honour 
/*>f Hector. This kind of supper is men- 
tioned in Lucian’s Treatise of Grief, 
"and Cicero’s third Book of Laws. 
Thirdly, the Silicernium, a :Supper 
laid at the sepulchre, called 
dciTTvov. Others will liave it to bo 
a meeting of the very old relations, 
who went in a very solemn manner 
after the funeral, and took tiieir leaves 
one of the other, as if they wore never to 
meet again. The fourth was called Epu- 
lum Novendiale. Juvenal, in his fifth 
Satire, mentions the cama fcralis, which 
was intended to appease the ghosts of the 
dead, and consisted of milk, honey, water, 
wine, olives, and strewed flowers. The 
modern arvals, however, are intended to 
appease the appetites of the living, who 
have upon these occasions superseded the 
manes of the dead. Gough says: “An 
entertainment or supper, which the Greeks 
called and Cicero Vir- 

compotatioy made a part of a funeral, 
whence our practice of giving wine and 
cake among the rich, and ale among the 
poor.” Sep. Mon.f ii., Introd. vi. Among 
iSmith’s Extracts from the Berkeley MSS. 
(printed in 1821), the following occurs : 
“ From the time of the death of Maurice 
the fourth Lord Berkeley, which happened 
June 8, 1308, untill his interment, the 
reeve of his Manor of Hinton spent three 
quarters and seaven bushel Is of beanes in 
fatting one liujidrcd geese towards his 
funerall, and divers otlier reeves of other 
Manors the like, in geese, duckes, and 
other pultry.” In Strype’s edition of 
Stow wo read: “Margaret Atkinson, 
widow, by her will, October 18, 1544, 

I orders that the next Sunday after her 
! burial there be provided tw'o dozen of 
i broad, a kilderken of ale, two gammons 
of bacon, throe shoulders of mutton, and 
two couple of rabbits. Desiring all the 
parish, as well rich as poor, to take part 
thereof ; and a table to bo set in the midst 
of the church, with every thing necessary 
thereto.’’ Ed. 1720, i., 259. At the fune- 
ral of Sir John Gresham, Knight, Mer- 
cer (155G), the churcli and streets were all 
hung with black and arms great store. 
A sermon was preached by the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, “ and after, all the com- 
pany q^ime home to as great a dinner as 
had been seen fol. a fish day, for all that 
came. For liothinj was lacking.” Again: 
At the funeral of llw^mas Percy, 1661, late 
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skinner to (^neen Mary, ho was ‘^attended 
to his burial in Saint Mary Aldermary 
Chu/ch with twenty black gowns and 
coats, twenty clerks singing, &c. The 
floor strewed with rushes for the ch^of 
mourners. Mr, Crowley preached. 'After- 
wards was a great dole of iiione> : i;:d 
then all went home to a dinner. T}ie com- 
pany of Skinners, to their Hall, to dine 
together. At this funeral, all the m ► irii- 
ers offered ; and so did the said coinpanj 
a.d, 1561' at the funeral of Sir Humphrey 
IJrown, Knight, Lord Chief Justice, Dec. 
15, Mr. Roiieger made the sermon, and 
after, they went home to a great dinner. 
The church was liiing with black and 
arms,. The helmet and crest were offered 
(on the altar), and after that his target; 
after that his sword ; then his coat-arni- 
our ; then his standard was offered, and his 
pencil : and after all, the mourners, and 
judges, ai«l serjeants of the law, and ser- 
vants otferctl.” In connection with the 
subject of “ funeral baked meats,” Henry 
Machyn notes in his Diary, under 1552-3, 
March 22; “The same day, wycho was 
the xxij day of Marclio, was bered mas- 
ter John Hetli, dwellynge in Fanchyrche 
Strott, and thor wheat a-ffor hym a C. 
Childeryii of Grey froros, boys and 
gyrlles, ij and iij together, and he gayff | 
(loft) (.hem shurts and smokes, and gyr- 
dulls, and mokotors, and after they had 
wyne and fygs and good alle, and ther 
wher a grett dener ; and thor wher 
the cumpene of Panters, and the Clarkes, 
and ys cumpoiiy had xxs. to make mere 
with-allo at the tavarne.” Machyn re- 
lates that after the interment of Sir John 
Rainford, Kt. on the 2()th September, 
1559, there was a grand dinner proposed 
for the rnouriiors, at which the widow, 
liowever, did not show herself. AVhen the 
party had left, her ladyship came down, 
and had her dinner — four eggs and a 
dish of butter. At the obsecpiiofi of Fran- 
cis, Karl of Shrewsbury, in IbdO, the 
funeral banquet consisted of 320 messes, 
each mess containing eight dishes. 

Misson, under the head of funerals, says : 
“ Before they sot out, and after they 
return, it is usual to present the guests 
with some thing to drink, either red or 
white wine, boiled with sugar and cin- 
namon, or some other such liquor. Every 
one drinks two or three cups.” Butler, 
the keeper of a tavern, (the Crown 
and Sceptre in St. Martin's Street), 
told Mr. Brand that there was a 
tun of red port wine drunk at his 
wife’s burial, besides mull'd white 
wine. Note, no men ever go to 
womens burials, nor the. women ir mens, 
so that there were none iut women at the 
drinking of Butler's vine. 

The expressions “ Forth bringing” and 


“bringing home” are vei<y iuterestij^g 
memorials of old notions in connecCon 
with the last act of qur. humanity. A 
correspondent of Notes arid Que-^ies has 
collectoil examples from a variety of 
sources extending over 120 years (1523- 
1645) : ~ 

I 1523. Will of Isabel Chetliam, of Man- 
ichestei* : “ The residue of all my goods 
fjnut beqvvethod, after my fiirtli bryngyng 
made,” tfec. 

1543. Will of Hugh ITabergarn, of 
Bnwllegh in Haptou, co. Lane., husband- 
man : “ To bo bestowed on a dryrikyng at 
my forth bryngyng, a noble,” &e. 

1556. Will of John Davenport, of Hen- 
bury, co. Chester, Esq. : “ Also 1 will that 
Kateryn my wife shall have, after iny 
forthe bryngyng, my fniioral cxpencys 
discharged, the rest and residue of all 
my hole goodes, &c. 

1571. AVill of John Booth, of Barton- 
upon-Irwell, co. Lane., Esq.: “Shall 
after my death best owe upon my funeral! s 
and bringinge furtbe,” itc. 

1572. Will of Philip Main waring, of 
Pcovor, co. Chester, Esfj. : “I will that 
my debts, funeralls,, and bringing liume 
shall be discharged,” <fec. 

1584. Will of Richard Hall, Fellow of 
the College of Manchester: “And after 
my forth bringinge, the rest of my goodes 
to be divided,” <fec. 

1597. Will of Alice Garsyde, of Old- 
ham : “'Phe charge of my forth bringing 
being taken out of the whole of my 

goods,” &c. 

1630. Will of Andrew Gartside, of 

Denshaw, in the parish of Saddleworth : 
“1 will that my ro rib bringinge, fuiierall 
expenses,” &c., bo paid. 

1633. Will of Richard Buckley, of 

Grottonhead, in the parish of Saddle- 

worth: “ My will is that my forthbring- 
iiige, fuiierall expenses bo discharged,” 
&c. 

1645. Will of Thomas Lead beater, of 

Cranage, co. Chester: “ My desire is 

that my children shall bring me home 
witli broa<l and cheese and drink.” 

A writer in the “Gentleman's Maga- 
zine” for March, 1780, says: “Our an- 
cient funerals, as well as some modern 
ones, were closed with merry makings, at 
least equal to the preceding sorrow, most 
of the testators directing, among other 
things, victuals and drink to be distri- 
buted at their exequies; one in iiarticu- 
lar, I remember, orders a sum of money 
for a drinking for his soul.” Another 
writer, apparently describing the man- 
ners of Yorkshire, in the volume for July, 
1798, says: “At funerals, on which occa- 
sions a large party is generally invited, 
the attendant who serves the company 
with ale or wine has upon the hanolo of 
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tie tankard ^ piece of lemon-peel, and 
also upon lierfleft arm a clean white nap- 
kin. I believe these customs are invari- 
ably observed. From what cause they 
originated, some ingenious correspondent 
may be able to inform me.” Hutch- 
inson, g>oakiiig of Eskdale chapelry, 
says; “Wakes and doles are customary;] 
and weddings, christenings, and funerals# 
are always attended by the neighbours." 
sometimes to the .amount of a hundred 
people. The popular diversions are hunt- 
ing and cocK-hghting.” Cumherlandf 
i.y 579. “At the funerals of the rich in 
former days.” says the compiler of the 
“Whitby Glossary.” (quoted by Atkin- 
son, in his “Cleveland Glossary,” 1808), 
“it was liere a custom to hand burnt 
wine to the company in a silver flagon, 
out of which every one drank. This cor- 
dial seems to have been a lieated prepara- 
tion of port wine with spices and sugar. 
And if any remained, it was sent round 
in the flagon to the houses of friends for 
distribution.” 

An allusion to these entertainments oc- 
curs in the Romance of Sir Degore (about 
1500) : 

“A great feaste would he holde 

Upon his queries mornyngo day, 

That was buryed in an abay.” 

»So Dickenson, in “ Greene in Conceipt,” 
1598: “His corpes was with funcrall 
pompo convoyed to the church and there 
solemnly entered, nothing omitted which 
nocessitie or custom could claime : a ser- 
mon, a banquet^ and like observations.” 
"We are all familiar with the passage in 
llaTiiUty 1603-4, where, speaking of his 
mother’s marriage, Hamlet says: 

“ llie funeral bak’d meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage- 
tables.” 

Upon wliich Steevens not^^d : “ It was an- 
ciently the general custom to give a cold 
entortainnient to mourners at a funeral. 
In distant counties this practice is con- 
tinued among the yeomanry,” In Lord 
North^s “ Forest of Varieties,” 1(345, is 
the following: “ Nor are all banquets (no 
more than musick) ordained for merry 
humors, some being used oven at funer- 
“Wliimsios,” 1631, 
p. 8J, speaking of a huinderer, Braith- 
waite says : “So much she hath reserv’d 
out of all tlie labours of her life, as will 
buy some small portion of diet broad, 
comfits, and burnt claret, to welcome in 
her neighbours now at her departing, of 
whose cost they never so freely tasted 
whjje she was living.” Again, in de- 
scribing a jealous neighbour, he concludes 
with observing : “ Meato for his funerall 
pye is shred, some few ceremonial toares 
on his funerall pile are shed; but the 


worms are scarce entered his shroud, his 
corpse flowers not fully dead, till this 
jealous earth-worme is forgot, and an- 
other more amorous, but les^^ jealous 
mounted his bod.” Flecknoe, ' speak- 
ing of a “ curious glutton,” ob- 
serves : ” In fine, he thinks of no- 
‘ thing else, as long as he lives, and 
' when ho dyes, onely regrets that funeral 
feasts are quite left ofl, else he should 
have the pleasure of one foaslf more, (in 
imagination at least), oven afU.’ death.; 
which ho can’t endure to hear of, onely 
because they say there is no eating nor 
drinking in the other world.” Chartn^r 
tcrSf 1658, ed. 1665, p. 14. 

“In Northern customs duty was et- 
prest 

To friends departed by their funeral 
feast. 

Tho’ I’ve consulted Ilol]ing;sh 0 ad and 
Stow, 

I find it very difficult to know 

Who to refresh th’ attendants to the 
grave, 

Burnt claret first, or Naples-bi^l^t 
gave.” ;; 

King^s Art of Cooheruy p. 65. The writer 
of “ Pleasant Remarks on the HumourB 
of Mankind” observes*. “How Ijke 
epicurists do some persons drink at a 
funeral, as if they wore mot there to be 
merry, and make it a msitter of rejoycinc 
that they have got rid of ther friends ana 
relations.” 

FuneralSi References in the 
Poets to- — A writer in the “ Gorgious 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” 1578, de- 
scribing tho death of Pyramus and 
Thisbo, says : 

“ And mulberries in signe of woo, from 
white to blacke turndo were.” 

So in “Romeo and Juliet,” 1597: 

“ All things, that wo ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral; 

Our instruments, to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer, to a sad bUrial 
feast ; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges 
change ; 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried 
corse, 

And all things change them to their 
contraries.” 

In “Cymbeline,” act iv. sc. 2, ArviragUs, 
speaking of the apparently dead body 
Imogen, disguised in men’s clothes, says ; 

“And let us, Polydore, sing him to 
J;he ground, 

As once our n^ other; use like note and 
words, 

Save that Euriphile must be Fidele.” 
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“Let my bier 

Ber borne by virgins^ that shall sing by 
course 

The trlth of maids and perjuries of 
men.” 

— Beaum. and* FI. Maids Tragedy, 1619, 
Compare Arval, Bidding, Burial, Deathy 
PolCy Flowers, Graves, Lichway, Ac. 

Furmety. — Furmety is made of 
what is called, in a certain town 
iti YorkJiire, “ kneed wheat,” or whole 
grains first boded plump and soft, 
and then put into and boiled in 
milk sweetened and spiced.” In Ray’s 
“ North Country Words,” “ to cree wheat 
or barley, is to boil it soft.” Gower tells 
us: “I cannot avoid reminding you upon 
the present occasion that furmenty makes 
the principal entertainment of all our 
country wakes: our common people call 
it ‘ Firmiliry.’ It is an agreeable compo- 
sition of boiled wheat, milk, spice, and 
sugar.” Sketch of the Materials for a. 
History of Cheshire, Reckw'ith, in the 
‘fr(|entleman’s Maga/ine ” for February, 
17^, tells us that, in the country about 
Rbtherham, in Yorkshire, furmety used, 
ill his remembrance, to be always the 
bi'eakfast and supper on Christmas Eye. 
Ill his epistle before Greene’s Arcodia, 
1589, Thomas Nash takes occasion to ob- 
serve that “ a tale of loano of Brain- 
fords will, and the vn lucky frumenty, will 
be as soone ontertaiued into their Libra- 
ries as the best l*oeme that eiier Tasso 
eteriiis’ht.” He refers to a fugitive piece 
of verse by G. Kyttes, callcHl The I’n- 
lucky firmentie, of which there seems to be 
a MS. copy under the title of Fanehe in 
Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. 

Furmety Sunday.— See Mother^ 
ing. 

Furry Day. — A writer in a periodi- 
cal for 1790 says: “At a gen- 

teel and populous borough lown in 
Cornw'all, it is customary to dedicate the 
eighth of May to revelry (festive mirth, 
not loose jollity). It is called tlie F'^^'LY 
Day, suppose<l Flora’s Day; not, I imag- 
ine, as many have thought, in remeiu- 
branco of some festival instituted in 
honour of that goddess, but rather from 
the garlands commonly worn on that day. 
In the morning, very early, some trouble- 
some rogues go round the streets with 
drums, or rather noisy instruments, dis- 
turbing their sober neighbours, and sing- 
#lhg parts of a song, the whole of which 
nobody now recollects, and of wliich I know 
no more than that there is mention in 
it of * the grey goose quill/ and of going 
to the green w’ood to ^bring hdihe ‘ the 
Summer and the May#io.’ And, accord- 
ingly, hawthorn flowering branches are 
worn in hats. The«commonalty make it 


a general holiday; and if they find ajry 
person at work, make him rtde on a pole, 
carried on men’s shoulders, to the river, 
over which he is to leap in a wido place, 
if he can ; if he cannot, he must leap in, 
for leap he must, or pay money. About 
1 9 o’clock they appear before the school, 

\ and demand holiclay for the liatin boys, 
which is invariably granted ; after which 
•they collect money from house to house. 
About tho middle of the day tlioy collect 
together, to dance hand-in-hand round 
the streets, to tho sound of the fiddle, play- 
ing a particular tune, which they con- 
Jiinue to do till it is dark. This tliey call 
a ‘Faddy.’ In tho afternoon, the gen- 
tility go to some farmhouse in tho neigh- 
bourhood, to drink tea, syllabub, etc?., 
and return in a Morrico dance to tho 
town, where they form a faddy, and dance 
through tho streets till it is dark, claim- 
ing a right of going through any person’s 
house, in at one cloor, and out at tho 
other. And hero it formerly used to end, 
and the company of all kinds to disperse 
quietly to their several habitations ; but 
latterly corruptions have in this as in 
other matters crept in by degrees. The 
ladies — all elegantly dressed in white 
muslins, are now conducted by their 
partners to the ball-room, where they 
continue their dance till supper time ; 
after which they all faddy it out of the 
house, breaking off by degrees to their 
respective houses. The mobility imitate 
their superiors, and also adjourn to the 
several public houses, whore tliey continue 
their dance till midnight. It is, upon 
the whole, a very festive. Jovial, and 
wiihall sober, and 1 believe singular 
custom.” The song, wliich follows from 
another source, seems to betray a faint 
rominiscenco of the Spanish Armada : 

Tue Furry- day Song. 

“ Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both are gone to the fair, 

And we’ll go to the merry green wood. 
And seo what thc?y do there. 

For we ^voro up as soon as any day 
For to fetch the summer home, 

The summer and the May, 0, 

For tho summer now has come ! 
Whore are those Spaniards 
That make so great a boast? 
They shall eat the grey goose feather. 
And we will eat the roast. 

As for tho brave St. George, 

St. George he was a knight: 

Of all the knights in Christendom. 

St. Georgy i.s tho right, 

God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 

And all her powers and might, 

And send us peace in merry England, 
Both day and night !” 

The Furry Day was duly observed in 1903, 
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Vyo ■ — ^In Scotland a ghost seoms to 
have been knftwn as a fye. Witness the 
following anecdote : “ Some observing to 
an old ^roman, when in the 99th year of 
her age, that in the course of Nature she 
could not long survive — ‘ Ay,’ said the ^ 
good old woman, with pointed indigna- y 
tion, ‘ what fye-token do you see about jp 
meP ” »S7at. Acc., xxi., 148; Parish of it 
Menfjhittes. 

Gabriel, the Archansrel. — 

(March 2(3 and April 13). — The Salutation 
of the Virgin by this personage was sup- 
posed to be commemorated by the chapel 
of Our Lady at Nazareth, on the mmlel of 
which that at Walsingliam is reported to 
have been built by a lady named 
Hichold, A.D. lOGl. See Foundation 
of the Chapd of WalsirKjhavi, printed 
about 1495, in Hazlitt’s FiKjitivc 
Tracts, 1875, 1st Series. Tn the 
Ve.riup of the Masse (circa 1500), by Lyd- 
gate, St. Gabriel is named as the patron 
of ‘‘ go(xl rydynge ” ; but the whole pas- 
sage seems worth copying, especially as 
it mentions one or two points not gener- 
ally known : 

“ Ilerynge of masse dootli passynge 
grodo auayle. 

At node at inyschefo folke it doth J*e- 
leiio, 

Causeth saynt Nicholas to gyue good 
ccjuiisayle. 

And say 111 , liilyan good hostel at one; 

To beliolde saynt Crystofer none enemy 
shall hyni grene, 

And saynt Loy your lourney shall pro- 
some, 

Horse no oaryage tliat daye shall not 
jiiyscbeiie, 

Masse lierdo befoie who dooth these 
snyntes some. 

Parlyiige fro masse begynnynge your 
iOiimey, 

Call saynt Mygholl you to fortol'ye, 

b\)r S()dayno liaste and good prosperyto. 

And for good rydynge saynt Gabryell 
shall you gye.” 

Gabriel-Rachet, The. - This, 
says Mr. Atkinson, in bis “Cleveland 
Glossary,” 18(i8, is a name for a yelping 
sound lieard at night, jiioro or less resem- 
bling t be cry ot'hounds or yelping of dogs, 
probably due to Hocks of wilci geese {aiiser 
seo^dum) which chance to be flying by 
night, and is isikon as an omen or warn- 
ing of appr«)acliing death to tlic hearer or 
some 0)10 connetdod with him or her.” 
Mr. Atkinson speaks of a Cleveland t radi- 
tion about the local origin of the Gahriel- 
rachet ; but probably vei y sliglit credit is 
due to the legend narrated by liini. It 
seems to be nothing more or less than a 
form of the belief current all over the 
world from the remotest times in spectral 


apparitions and sounds seen or. heard in 
the dead ness of night. Compare Lneas, 
Studies in 'Nidderdale, pp. 156-7. 

Gamblinj^.-- -A very curious sketch of 
the early passion for speculation, even of 
the wildest character, in pViying at games 
both of skill and chance, is given by Mr. 
AVright. Domestic Mcinners and Senti- 
incnts in England during the Middle 
Ages, 1862, ch. x. Comp. Games below. 

Game. — “ Formerly,” says Mr. Tans- 
well, “ Lambeth was celobi ated for game 
of all sorts, but principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brixton. In the 6th of 
Filizabeth a licence was granted to An- 
drew Pome, H.D., Ilean of Fdy (who re- 
sided at Stockwell), ‘ to appoint one of 
his servants, by special name, to shoot 
with any cross-bow, band-gonne, hacque- 
but, or demy-back, at all manner of dead- 
marks, at all inannor of cro\KS, rooks, 
cormorants, kytes, pnttocks, and such- 
like, bustards, wyld swans, barnacles, and 
all nianner of sea-ff)wls, and fen-fowls, 
wild doves, small bij*ds, teals, coots, ducks, 
and all manner of deare, rod, fallow, and 
roo.’ Tn the reign of James I., Alexan- 
der Glover received, as ‘ Keeper of the 
game about Larnbetn and Clapbarn, 12(1. 
per diem, and 26s. 8d. per annum for his 
livery’ ; in all £36 10s.” Ifistorij of JMm-^ 
hefh, 1858, p. 15. And at the same 
period Putney Pai’k was a royal de- 
mesne with deer and a keep(?r under the 
Crown. The site is still roinemberod in 
Putney Park Lane. 

Game at the Hole.- So named 
ill an entry at Stationers’ Hall in 1587. 
The full title is : “ The game at the hole, 
otherwise, if you bo not ploascHl, you shall 
be eased.” 

Games. — Hr. Arbutlmot used to say, 
that notwitlistariding all the boasts of the 
safe conveyance of tradition, it was no 
whei-e p rosier vod pure and uncorrnpt but 
amongst , school-boys, whose games and 
plays are delivered down invariably the 
.same from one generation to another. 

Bon (xl id us Abba s has preserved a very 
curious editrt, wliich shews the state of 
gaming in the Christian army commanded 
by Bicbard the First King of Kngland, 
and Philip of France, during the Crusade 
in the year 1190. No person in the army 
is permitted to play at any sort of game 
for money, except knights and clergymen ; 
who in one whole day and night shall not, 
each, lose more than twenty shillings, on 
Iiain of losing one hundred shillings to 
the archbishops of the army. The two 
Kings may play for what they please, but 
their attendants not for more than twenty 
sliillingSv Otherwise, they are to be 
whipped naked vhrough the army for 
three days. The monarchs probably 
played at Quatuor lieges or chess, and 
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their follo.vers at dice. Many of the early 
romances comprise notices of amusements 
enjoyed by the characters introduced ; 
but io il sometimes, of course, difficult to 
judge how much is exaggeration ; and in 
the Books oL Hours we often meet with 
interesting iilustratioiis of this class, iiv 
tended as ornamental accessories. In tli ^ 
13th. c. fabliau of Blonde of Oxford anti' 
Jean de Pammortinj the hero and heroimi 
play at chess, tables, and dice; and in a 
MS. or the romance of Mel iadus de Lifon- 
noiSf of the fourteenth century, there are 
representations of parties engaged in 
games at chess and cards - the latter per- 
haps the earliest graphic view of that"" 
amusement, and apparently prior to any- 
thing known to Chatto. Arcli<rol. Al~ 
hnviy 1845, p. 75. In a fine MS. in the 
Bodleian, cited by Strutt, and after him 
by Brand, there is a series of representa- 
tions or tlio more popular games then 
(1313) ill favour. It is remarkable that 
among them ar(3 to be found many of the 
amusements still in fashion among the old 
or young, such as top-spinning, cock-light- 
ing, chess, howls, <fico, while others 
have completely disappeared, in a vol- 
ume of Homilies of the 14th century, 
there is a strong illustration of the un- 
governable propensity among onr coun- 
trymen and countrywomen for enjoying 
themselves in ways, which were not in all 
<^ases highly proper. The Homily says: 
‘'?}er is an oper lop re of yonge folk: pat 
pei ben mocho smyUid with now a daies/ 
and pis is veyn laugbtre, and idul \vordis, 
and many opor vayn iapis ; pat seelden or 
neuer poi kuniien stynte fr<7m hem I pei 
taken noon beetle of goddis word, pei 
roiiiien to enterl tides with gret delijt; 
yho, pat is more renpe, to struinpetis 
dsvunce / pe preest for hem mai stoiule 
alone in pe cliirclie, but pe liai’lot in po 
clepyng shal be hi rid for goo^l money : to 
teller! hem fablis of losengorie/ but to 
such manor folk : christ seip ful sharploi 
pese wordis./ wo to you pat now lawen : 
for ye shuln wepe ful fore her-aftir/’’ 
This notice concurs with what a later 
writer observes respecting the desertion 
of the churches and the devotion of the 
people to frivolous and wicked sports. 
Harl. MS. 227d, fol. 37. 1 am in- 

debted to my friend Mr. h\ J. Furni- 
vall for this extract. 

Du Cange informs us, that the 
Council of Sal/iburg, in 1274, pro- 
hibited certain ludi noxii on account 
of the licence used at them. Wright sup- 
plies from one of the Iloyal MSS. in the 
British Museum a .short list of fourteenth 
■century games, of whkffi the e^Kct charac- 
ter is not known. /J)omestic Manners, 
1862, p. 210. A farther list occurs at 
p. 229, and is liabto to the same objection. 


Some of these forgotten pastimes .^rc 
of French or foreign origjii ; b\it since at 
the period, to which they appertain, re- 
lations between France at afl events and 
ovn*.selves were so constant and intimate, 
it may bo useful to annex the nhinos, by 
which they were once currently known : 

P ropre con f usi on . Tessera . 

Qui perd, se saiive. Calculii.s. 

Qui est largo, est Orio vel Danlana 
sage. pugna. 

Meschief fait lioin- Tricohis. 

me peiiser. Senio. 

La chasso de ferce Monarchus, 

(queen) et do Orbiculi. 
chevalier. Taliorhicus. 

Dames et dcmois- Vulpes. 

elles. 'rabula. 

La Bat ai lie de 
rokes. 

Some of these are recoguizablo as still 
surviving institutions, while others are 
obsolete variations of the game of chess. 
The .subjoined literary iiotice.s aio inter- 
c.stiiig : 

“ Herlotcs walkes thurghc many touues 
Wyth speckede mantels and bordonns; 
And ate ilko mannes liouse ga pai inne, 
pare pai hope (;glit for to wynno. 

Bote ‘ liorlotes ^ meuo calles comonlyo 
Alio pat bauntes herlottryc : 

Herlotcs fades to staudo on po flore, 
And play some tymo ate pe spore, 

I At to po bey no, and ate po cate, — 

A foulo play hoide I pate, — 

And pare a'gayne may 7 )ai noglit be 
Whene mene byddes paim for paire fe, 
ffor pe rewelo «)f paire relygyoune 
Ks swylke, thurgh 7 ;airo professyoune ; 
pis os a poynto of paire roulo ilko tyme, 
To lykeno inone pare pai come, in ryme. 
jjhyto baiinte 7 >ai oft other lapes; 
Some lodes bores, and some lodes apes 
pat mus sautes and solace pat sees : 

All pise aro bote foly and nycetees.^’ 
William of Nassyngton, ]\[yrrour of Lyfe 
(14th century). 

Also u.se not to ploy at tho dice ne at 
the tablis, 

Ne none maiier ganiys uppon the holi- 
dais ; 

Use no taveniys where be jestis and 
fablis, 

Syngyng of lewdo balettes, rondelettes, 
or virolais; 

Nor orly in mornyng to focche homo 
fresch mai.s, 

For yt makyth maydiiis to stomble and 
fade in the broirs, 

And afterward they telle her councelo 
to tlio freirs.’* 

MS. Laud 416, (circa 1460) apud liel. Aw- 
Hq. vol. ii., p. 27. By tho Statute 6 Hen. 
iv. c 4, labourers and servants playing at 
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uz^wful games were made liable to im- 
prisonment f crisis days, and any magis- 
trate or other officer neglecting to take 
cognizance of such offences was subject 
to a penalty. By the statute 17 Edw. IV. 
c. 3, this earlier enactment was confirmed 
as follows: “Laborers and seruauntys 
that vso dyse and other sych games shall 
haue imprisonment of .vi. dayes/^ and it 
was also provided, that “ noo gouerner 
of howse, tenement or gardeyn suffer wyl- 

n any person to occupy to playe at 
Lisse keyles [ninepins,] halre bowle, 
handyn handout or quekbourd vpon 
payn or inprisonment by .iii. yerys,” 
«fec. By 11 Hen. VI 1. c. 2, and 
ID Hen. VII. c. 12, it was laid 

down that “ no apiirentyce nor ser- 
uaiib of liusbandiy, laborer, nor seruant 
artificer play at the tablys, tenyse, dj'se, 
carclys, bowlys, nor at none other vnlaw- 
full game owt of the tymo of Crystnuis 
but for meto and drynke, and in crystmas 
to playe onely in the dwollyng how\se of 
his inayster or in the presence of hys 
mayster.’^ 

In an account of the visit of Louis 
of Bruges and his suite to England in 
1472 there are references to the amuse- 
ments of the Court at Windsor. The 
Queen and her liwlios played at the niorf- 
eaulx, a game supposes! to be allies! to 
bowls, and others at closkeys, or nine- 
pins, which are described as being of 
ivory, but ^vere more probably of bone. 
England as seen hy Foreigners, by W. B. 
Kye, p. xli. Jn the contoinporary 

narrative of the marriage of Catlieririo 
of Arragon to Prince Arthur of England, 
in 1501, mention occurs of galleries and 
other buildings fitted up in the royal gar- 
dens : — “ In the lougher onde of this gar- 
<leyn both pleasaunt gallerys, aiul housis 
of pleasure to disporte inn, at chesso, 
tables, dise, cardes, bylys; bowling a leys, 
butts for archers, and goodly tones play.^' 
lieperi.y ii., 310. The statutes of 
Wadham College, Oxford, drawn up in 
1013, prescribe that gaming with cards 
or dice was not permissible except on All 
Saints^ Day, Christinas Day, and the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, wdien 
cards might be used, provided the stakes 
were small, and suitunle hours were ob- 
servecL “Thei hauke, thei hunt, they card, 
thei dice, they pastynio in theyr prelacies 
with gallaunte gentlemen, with theyr 
daunsingo minyons, and with theyr freshe 
companions, so that ploughinge is set a 
syde,”— Latimer's Sermon of the Flonqh, 
1548. Humphrey Roberts, in his “Com- 
plaint for Ileformation,“ 1572, represents 
that his countrymen “ vpon the Saboath 
Day resorte rather to bearebayting, bul- 
bayting, daiincing, fenceplaying aiidsuche 
lyke vayn exercises then to the Church.'' 


Roberts adds: “ — in Lomlon, other 
cyties, and in the countrey townes sdso, 
there are many other places of concourse 
of people : As dyeing houses, chowling 
aleys, tencyng scooles, yea tauerns and 
ale-houses : wheriii are such a number of 
ruffians and cutters (as thej" call them) : 
i hat those places are necome yonge belles, 

/ niche is their wicked nesse. So that the 
iouder yonglyngs, boyuge come,^ of good 
houses : ana all others (once vsynge suche 
places), are, as it were, translif^ed, or 
chaungod, into monsters.;' The resort to 
amusements on Sundays was evidently 
not unusual. In A Devonshire Ycoinajds^ 
Diary, under 1602, we find the following, 
entry : “ August 22. I w^ent to Trusham 
Church. After evening prayers went to 
bowles." Antiquary, 1802, p. 259. In 
the dedication to “ Mihil Mumchanco, his- 
discoverio of the Art of CJheating in false 
Dice play," 1597, we read, “ maaing the 
divcl to dauiico in the bottome of your 
purses, and to turne your angels out of 
their houses like bad tenants." In the 
.same tract, “Novum, HaKSsard, and Swift- 
foot-passage " occur as games. Some of 
the undermentioned games, quoted here- 
from Rowlands' “Letting of Hvmors 
Blood," &c., 1611, are overlooked not only 
by Brand, but by Strutt and Hone ; 

“ Man, I dare challenge thee to throw 
the sledge, 

To iumpe, or leapo ouer ditch or hedge ; 
To wTastle, play at stoole-ball, or to 
runno ; 

To pich the bar, or to shoote off a 
gunne : 

To play at loggets, nine holes, or ten- 
pinnes ; 

To try it out at foot-ball by the shinnes. 
At ticktacke, Irish, noddy, maw, ana 
ruffe : 

At hot-cockles, leap-frog, or bliiidman- 
bnffe 

To drinke halfo pots, or dealo at the 
whole can : 

To play at base, or pen and Inclv-horn3 
sir lhan : 

To daunce the Mirris, play at barly- 
breake : 

At all exployts a man may thinke or 
speake. 

At shoue-groat, venter-poynt, or crosse- 
& pile, 

At besfirow him thats last at yonder 
stile : 

At leaping ore a Midsoramer bone-fier : 
Or at the drawing dunne out of the^ 
myer." 

In Erondel’s “ P'ronch Garden," 1605, the- 
titles of %he folloving games occur: — 
“Trompe --- Dice V Tables — Lurch — 
Draughts — Perforce — Pleasant — Blow- 
ing-Queen's Game— CJiesso." There is 
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added : “ ?’he maydons did play at Pur- 
poses — at Sales — To Thinke— at Wonders 
— at Stakes — at Vertues — at Answers, so 
that -yefcould come no sooner,^' &o. A 
list of games, to which the keys seem to 
have been lo§t, is printed in Notes and 
Queries, being transcribed from three 
sources as under : 

We went to a sport called selling a. 
horse foi;a dish of eggs and herrings .^’ — \ 
Pepys, Jjiary, Fob. 2, 1(559-1)0. 

‘*Thi> merry game of The parson has 
lost his cloak.”- i-iS'pccfttior, N. 208. 

” ‘ What say you, Harry ; have you any 
play to show them?” ‘Yes, sir,^ said 
Harry, ‘ I have a many of them ; there^s 
first leap-frog and thnish-a-thrush.” — H. 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, i. 25 (ed. 1859). 

“ Ono fault brought me into another 
after it, like Wafer niy chickens come 
cZocA?.”— Ib., i. 272. 

“ Can Vou play at draughts, polish, or 
chess? lb., i, 2(57. 

“ Some reminded him of his having 
beaten them at boxing, others at wrest- 
ling and all of his having played with 
them at prison-bars, leap-frog, shut the 
ga^, and so forth.” — Ib., ii. 1(58. 

Several games of the middle of the 17th 
century are enumerated in “ Wit lle- 
stoFd,” 1(558: 

“ Here’s children’s bawbles and mens 
too. 

To play with for delight. 

Here’s round-heads when turn’d every 
way 

At length will stand upright. 

Here’s dice, and boxes if you please 
To i)lay at in and inn, 

Hero is a .sett of kettle pinns 
With bowlo at them to rowlo : 

And if you like such trundling sport 
Here is my ladyes hole. 

Heroes shaddow ribbon’d of all sorts, 
As various as your mind,^ 

And here’s a windmill like year selfe 
Will turne with every wind. 

And beer’s a church of tlie same stuff 
Ciitt out in the new fashion.” 

In Cotgrave’s WWs hiierprcter, third 
edition, 1671, we meet with directions for 
playing the courtly games of L’ Ombre, 
Piquit, Glcek, and Cribbage ; and in Cot- 
ton’s Complcat Gamester, 1074 he adduces 
the usual and most gentile games on 
cards, dice, billiards, trucks, bowls, or 
chess. In a later impression, 1709, the 
amusements enumerated are more varieil : 
Piquet, gleek, I’ombro, a Spanish game, 
cribbage, all-fours, English ruff, and hon- 
ours alias slam, whist, French ruff, five 
cards, a game called costly colours, bone- 
ale, put, the high game, wit aifJ rea.son, 
the art of memory, phiiii dealing. Queen 
Nassareene, lanterloo, penneech, bankafa- 
let, beast or la b6t9, and basset. 


Edward Chamberlayne, in his “ A^jjr 
Use Notitia,” 1670, enumefatos whativero 
at that time the principal recreations and 
exercises both of the upper apd lower 
classes of society in this country : 

“ For variety of divertisenients, sports, 
and recreations, no nation doth excel the 
English. The King hath abroad, his for- 
ests, chases, and parks, full of variety of 
game; for hunting rod and fallow deer, 
foxes, otters ; haw'kiiig, his paddock 
courses, horse-races, &c., and at home, 
tennis, pelmol, billiard, enterliides, balls, 
ballots, masks, &c. The Nobility and 
gentry have their parks, warrens, decoys, 
paddock-courses, horse-races, huntings, 
coursing, fishing, fowling, hawking, set- 
ting dogs, tumblers, lurchers, duck-hunt- 
ing, cock-fighting, guns for birding, low- 
bells, bat-fowling ; angling, nets, tennis, 
bowling, billiard tables, che.ss, draughts, 
cards, nice, catches, questions, purposes, 
stage-plays, masks, balls^ dancing, sing- 
ing, all sorts of musical instruments, iltc. 
The citizens and peasants have hand-ball, 
foot-ball, skittles or nine-pins, shovel- 
board, stow-ball, goffe, trol-ma<lame, 
cudgels, bear-baiting, bull-baiting, bow 
and arrow, throwing at cocks, shuttlecock, 
bowling, quoits, leaping, wrestling, pitch- 
ing the bar, and ringing of bells, a recrea- 
tion used in no other countrey of the 
world. Amongst these, cock-fighting 
scorns to all foreigners too childish and 
unsuitable for the gentry^ and for the 
common people; buU-baiting and bear- 
baiting seem too cruel ; and for the citi- 
zens, foot-ball and throwing at cocks, 
very uncivil, rude, and barbarous within, 
the City.” In the “Life of the Hcotch 
Rogue,’"’ 1722, p. 7, the following sports 
occur: “I was but a sorry proficient in 
learning : being readier at cat and dog, 
cappy liole, riding the hurley hacket, 
playing at kyles and dams, spang-bodle, 
wrestling, and foot-ball, and (such other 
sports as we uso in our country), than at 
my book.” 

” Julius Bollux,” (observes Corne- 
lius Scriblerus) “describes the Omilla 
or chuck - farthing ; tho’ some will 
have our mtxJeni chuck-farthing to be 
nearer the aphetiiida of tho ancients. He 
also mentions tho basilinda or King I am ; 
and rnyinda, or hoopors-hide. But the 
chytindra described by the same author is 
certainly not our hot-cocklo ; for tliat was 
by pinching, and not by striking; tho’ 
there are good authors w'ho affirm the 
rathapygisinus to bo yet nearer the jnod- 
orii hot cockles. My son Martin may use 
either of them indifferently, they being 
equally antique. Building of liouscs and 
riding upon sticks, have been used by 
children in all ages; Aidificare casas^ 
equitare i?i arundine longa. Yet I much 
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dc^ibt whether the riding upon sticks did 
not come intocuse after the age of the 
Centaurs. There is one play which shews 
the gravity of ancient education, called 
the Acinetinda, in which children con- 
tended who could longest stand still. This 
we have suffered to perish entirely ; and if 
I might be allowed to guess, it was cer- 
tainly first lost among the French. I will 
permit iny son to play at Apodidascinda, 
which carl be no other than our Puss in 
a corner. Julius Pollux, in his ninth 
}3ook, speaks of the melolonthe, or the 
kite ; but 1 question whether the kite of 
antiquity was the same with ours, and 
though the OprwTOMOTruxj or quail-fight- 
ing, is what is most taken notice of, they 
had doubtless cock-matches also, as is 
evident from certain antient gems and 
relievos. In a word, let iny son Martin 
disport himself at any game truly antique, 
except one which was invented by a peoiile 
among the Thracians, who hung pp one of 
their companions in a rope, and gave him 
a knife to cut himself down ; which if he 
failed in, he w^as suffered to hang till ho 
was dead : and this was only reckoned a 
sort of joke. I am utterly against this as 
barbarous and cruel.’' Missoii says: 
“ Hesides the sports and diversions com- 
mon to most other Furopean nations, as 
tennis, billiards, chess, tick-tack, dancing, 
plays, (&c., the English have some which 
are particular to them, or at least whicli 
they love and use more than any other 
people.”^ Trarr/,s in England^ p. 304. 
See a little volnme entitled: “Games 
most in use in England, France, and 
Spain, vi/i., Basset, Piqiu't, Piimoro, 
I/Oinbre, Chess, Billiards, Grand-trick- 
track, Vercjuere, tVc., some of which were 
never before printed in any language. All 
regulated by the most experienced Maj?- 
fors.” Published by J. Morphew 
about T710. The editions of Charles Cot- 
ton’s Coinplrnf Gamester, and the earlier 
issues of Hoyle’s Garnrs may also bo con- 
sulted. Hollar published in 1017 “ Paido- 
poegrnon, sive puororum ludentium sche- 
mata varia, pictorum usui aptata,” 

The Gantoiupe or Gauntlet, 
To Run. < See Vennif Magazine for 18i37, 
p. 339, where it is described as a military 
and naval pnnislinient : but it was not 
confined to this country or to civilized 
nations. It occurs in accounts of travels 
among savage communities, and in works 
of ficti(m founded on them. 

Garden-House.- -The older sum- 
mer-house. See Nares, Glossary, 1859, 
in V. 

Garlands. — Nuptial garlands arc of 
the most remote antiquity. They appear 
to have been equally used by the .Jews and 
the Greeks and Homans. Selden’s Ujcor 


Eehraica in Opera, iii., 665. • “ Among 
the Romans, when the marriage-day ^as 
come, the bride was bound to have a chap- 
let of flowers or hearbes upon her^head, 
and to weare a girdle of sheeps wool about 
her middle, fastned w ith a true-loves-knot, 
the which her husband must loose. Hence 
rose the proverb : He hath undone her 
virgin’s girdle : that is, of a mayde he 
^‘hatli made her a w^oman.” Vaughan’s 
Golden Grove, 1600, ed. 1(508, sign 0 2. 
Jn Hire’s “ Glossarium,” 1769, vf‘Krona, 
wo read : “ Sponsarum ornatns erat coro- 
mo gesfcainen, qui mos hodieque pleno usu 
apud Uuricolas viget.” 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, after the bene- 
diction ill the church, both the bride and 
bridegroom were crowned with crowns of 
flowers, kept in the church for that pur- 
pose. In the Eiistorii Church the chap- 
lets used on tliese occasions appear to 
have been blesstnl. Seldon, uhi supra, p. 
661. “Coronas tenent a tergo paranyni- 
phi, qnte Capitibus Sponsorum iterum a 
Saccrdole non sine benedictioiio solenni 
aptantur.” The form is given, p. 667. 
“ Jienodic, Domiiie, Aniniium istum et 
Coronam istam, nt sient Annulus circum- 
dat digituni homiuis et Corona Caput, ita 
Gratia Spiritus Sancli circuindet Spon- 
sum et vSponsain, ut vidcant Filins et 
Filias usque ad tertiani aut quartam 
Generationem, t\:c.” Wo ought not to 
overlook the miraculous garland given by 
the father in the Wright’s Chast Wife 
on her nuptials to her spouse, in the tale 
of that name from the “ Gesta Romano- 
rum.” Ho says to the wright, on pre- 
senting it as the only gift it is in his power 
to make : 

“ Hane here thys garlonde of roses 
rycho, 

In alio tliys lond ys none yt lyche, 

For ytt wyllo ciier bo newe. 

Weto tliqii wole withowtyn fable, 

Al!e the whyle thy wyfe ys stable, 

I’lie chaplett wolle hold hewe.” 

In “Dives and Pauper, 1493, “The 
fixte Precepte,” chap. 2, is the following 
curious passage: “Thro ornameutys 
longo pryncypaly to a wyfe. A rynge on 
hir fynger, a. broch on hir brest, and a 
garlond on hir hede. The ringe betoken- 
otho true love, as I have seyd, the broch 
betoken nethe clennesse in herte and chas- 
titye that she owetli to have, the garlando 
bytokeneth gladnesse and the dignitye of 
the sacrament of wedlok.” At the mar- 
riage of Blonde of Oxford to Jean de 
Dam martin, in the 13th century, the 
bride is made to wear a gold chaplet. 
Compare^j, Nnptial Usages, infrd. In 
dressing out (Irisild for her marriage in 
the “ Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale ” in Chau- 
cer, the chaplet is nojed : “A corune on 
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hire hed they han ydressed.” The nup- 
tm\ garlands were sometimes made of 
myrtle. In 'England, in the time of 
HeiSTy*VIII., the bride wore a garland of 
corn ears, sometimes one of flowers. Wax 
appears to have been used in the forma- 
tion of these garlands from the subse- 
quent passage in llyU’s book on Drejims : 

A gaiiando of waxe (to dream of) signi- 
fyeth ovill to all personncs, but especV 
allye to the sicke, for as much as it is 
commonlye occupyed abouto burialls.’’ 
Gosson, in his*'‘ hphemerides of Phialo/^ 
1579, roniarks: “In som countries the 
bride is crowned by the matrons with a. 
garland of prickles, and so delivered unto 
her husbaj)d that lieo iniglit know he 
hath tied himself to a thorny plesnre.’* 
Among the wares on sale or supi)ly by 
Newbery in liis Divffi VraQmdticuH, 1503 
(HazliU’s Fmjif.ii'c. Tracts^ 1875, vol. i.), 
figure ; 

“ Fyne gay and strannge garlands, for 
Bryde Brydogromc.^' 

In the Church-wardens’ Accounts of Si. 
Margaret’.s, Westminster, under 1540, is 
the following ileiii: “Paid to Alice 
liOwis, a goldsinillds wdfe of London ; 
for a sercleit to marry mayderis in, the 
2()th day of September, £3 10s.” The 
following occurs in Marston’s “Dutch 
Courtezan” ; 

“I was afraid, F faith, that I shonid 
ha seene a garland on this beauties 
herso.” 

In Field’s “ Amends for Ladies,” 1618, 
scene the last, when the marriages are 
agreed upon, there is a stage direction 
to set garhnuls upon tJie heads of tlie 
maid and widow that arc to bo married. | 
Those garlands are thus de.sci’ibed bv 
'Gay : 

“ To her sweet mem’ry thy^v’. y garlands 
strung, 

On her now empty seat aloft were 
hung.” 

These emblems w^ere apparently hung up 
in churches, and whore they were com- 
posed of fresh flowers withered. New- 
ton, under Breaches of the second 
Commandment, censures “the adorning 
with garlands, or presenting unto any 
imago of any Saint, whom thou hast made 
.speciall choise of to be thy patron and 
a<lvocatc, the firstlings of thy increase, as 
Come and Graino, and other oblations.” 
Tryall of a Matins Own Sdfc, 1586, 54. 
•Coles, probably speaking of the metro- 
polis only, says: “It is not very long 
since the custome of setting ^fip garlands 
in churches hath been left off with iis.” 
Intro, to the Knowledge of Plants, 64, 
But in the Ely Aj*ticles of Enquiry, 1662, 
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p. 7, I read as follows: “Are any^gsr- 
lands and other ordinary funeral ensigns 
suffred to hang where they hinder the 
prospect, or until they gro\% foul and 
dusty, withered and rotten? ’’ Aubanus, 
in his Description of the Rites at Mar- 
riages in his country and time, has not 
omitted garlands. Dali a way tells us that 
“Marriage is by them (of the Greek 
Church) called the Matriinonial Corona- 
tion, from the crowns or garlands with 
which the parties are decorated, and 
which they solemnly dissolve on the eighth 
day following.” Brand likewise refers 
to a French work, wdiero it is mentioned 
that, at the wodrlings of the poorer sort, 
a chaplet or wreath of roses Avas custom- 
ary in France; but these illustrations, 
even w-hen they are very apt, which is 
not often, it must be owned, tlie case, are 
only interesting parallel examples. 

The Masters and Wai^lens of some of the 
i Gilds of Loin I on formerly use* I Election 
I Garlands, wdiicli were often made of 
i Kunnituons materials. See particularly 
i the fine largo illustrations in Black’s 
History of the Lcalhrrsrllrrs, 1871 , 
where the examples date from 1539 . 

Ga.rrett« — For a notice of this place, 
other-wise known as Caryett, and its mock 
mayor, &c,, see Additions to llazlitt’s 
IHomit, 187 : 1 , in Antitiuary for Septem- 
ber, 1885 . Its evolution from a single 
liouso to a liamlet has had many ana- 
logues, .such as Vauxliall, and Sehaffhjin- 
sen, Miihlliausen, A:o., jihroad. During 
a considerable number of yeais, Sir Jef- 
frey Dimstan, a dealer in wigs, and Sir 
Henry Diinsdale, a muffin-seller, subse- 
quently a lianhvare man, w’cro succes- 
sively retui-ned as mayors of (hij-rett. The 
former wms nicknamed Old Wigs, and the 
latter Jloncy juice or Sir Jforry. 

Garters at Weddingrs. -There 
was formerly a custom in the North of 
England, which will bo Ihouglit to have 
border(?d very closely upon indecency, 
and strongly marks the gross ness of man- 
ners that prevailed among our ancestors : 
it w'as for tlie young men present at a 
w^odding to strive immodialoly after the 
ceremony, who could first pluck off the 
bride’s garters from lier legs. This w-as 
done before the very altar. The bride 
was generally gartered with ribbons for 
the occasion. Whoever were so fortunate 
as to bo victors in this singular species of 
contest, during which the bride was often 
obligo<l to scream out, and was very fre- 
quently throw'ri down, bore them about 
the church in triumph. Braml says: “A 
clergyman in Yorkshire told me, that to 
prevent this very indecent assault, it is 
usual for the bride to give garters out of 
her bosom. I have sometimes thought 
this a fragment of the ancient ceremony 
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of Iboseiiing the virgin zone, or girdle, a 
custom that needs no explanation.'* From 
passages in different works, it should seem 
that the striving for garters was origin- 
ally after the bride had been put to bed. 
Among the lots in the lottery presented 
ill 1601, there occurs: 

“A Paj/rc of Garters. 

‘^Though you have fortunes garters, 
you must be 

More staid and constant in your steps 
than she.** 

Sir Abraham Ninny, in Field’s “ A 
Woman's a Weather-Cocke,” 1612, act i. 
sc, 1, declares : 

“Well, since I am disdain’d; off gar- 
ters blew ; 

Which signifies Sir Abram’s love was 
true. 

Off cypresse blacke, for thou befits not 
mo ; 

Thou art not cypresse of the cypresse 
tree, 

Befitting Lovers : out green shoe- 
strings, out, 

AVither in pocket, since my Luce doth 
pout.” 

In Brooke’s “ Epithalamium,” 1614, we 
read : 

“ Youths ; take his poynts ; your wonted 
right : 

And maydens, take your due, her gar- 
ters.” 

In Aylet’s Poems, 1054, is a copy of verses 
“ on a sight of a most honorable Lady's 
Wedding Garter.” A note to George 
Stuart's “ Discourse between a Northum- 
berland Gentleman and his Tenant,” 
1686, p. 24, tolls us: “The piper at a 
wedding has always a piece of the bride's 
garter ty’d about his pipes.” These gar- 
ters, it should seem, wore anciently worn 
as trophies in the hats, Misson says : 
“ When bod-time is come, the bride-men 
nil of the bride's garters, which she had 
ofore unty'd, that they might hang down 
and so xirevent a curious liarid from com- 
ing too near lier knee. This done, and 
the garters being fasten'd to the hats of 
the gallants, the bride maids carry the 
bride into the bride-chamber, w'liere they 
undress her and lay her in bed.” I am 
of opinion that, the origin of the Order 
of the Garter is to be traced to this nup- 
tial custom, anciently common to both 
court and country, ft is the custom in 
Normandy for the bride to bestow her 
garter on some young man as a favour, 
or sometimes it is taken from her. 

Gate Penny. — A customary tribute 
from tenants to their landlords, See 
Halliwell in v. 


Qawby Day.— (December! 28). This 
day at Wrexham is called Gawby Dj^, 
perhaps from Gauhy, a Northern term, 
for a countryman or a bu^ipkin; 
and the town is filled with servants, 
both men and women. Formerly and orig- 
inally they came up from the country to 
bo hired ; but now it has become a mere 
holiday. See Atkinson’s Cleveland Glos- 
firy, 1868, in v. 

Georsre’s Dayp St.—fApril 28rdL 
Amon^ the ordinances made oy Henry y , 
for his army abroad, printed in “ Ex- 
cerpta Historica,” 18B3, is one “ For 
thoim that here not a bande of Seinto 
George ” ; and it appears that all the 
English soldiers were bound, under 
severe penalties, to carry this distinguish- 
ing badge. Compare Arrtu/eL It is curi- 
ous that tlio same Ordinances, wdiich were 
promulgated by Henry V. in 1415j served 
the same purpose in 1513, when Henry 
VlII. made his expedition to Boulogne, 
mutatis mutandis. In Coates's “History 
of Reading,” p. 221, under Churchwar- 
dens' Accounts in the year 1536, are the 
following entries : 

“Charg' of Saynt George. 

“ l^'first payd for iii cafies-skynes, and 
ii liorse-sky lines, iii®. vi^. 

Payd for makeyng the loft that Saynt 
George standeth upon, vi*^. 

Pay<l for ii plonks for the same loft, 
viij**. 

Payd for iiij posses of clowt lethor, ij® ij'^ 
Payd for makeyng the yroii that the hors 
resteth vpon, vj<i. 

Payd for makeyng of Saynt George’s cote, 
viihh 

Payd to John Paynter for his labour, xlv®. 
Payd for roses, bells, gyrdlo, sword, and 
dager, iij®. iiij'*. 

Payd for settyng on tlio bells and roses, 
in'*. 

Payd for *.iaylls necessuryo thereto, 
x'*. ob.” 

In the hamlet of Y Faerdref, in the com- 
mote of Isdulas, in Denbighshire, is a 
small village called St. George, on the 
churchyard-wall of which it was formerly 
believed that the print of the shoes of 
St. George’s horse could bo seen. The 
neighbouring woods were suiiposed to be 
haunted by fairies and other spirits. J>c«- 
hiqh and its Lordship, by John AYil- 
liams, 1860, pp. 217 - 18. Machyn 
the Diarist notes that, on St. George’s 
Day, 1559, the Knights of the Gar- 
ter went about the Hall singing in 
procession in the morning, and in the 
afternoon was the election of new knights. 
Machyn appears, in one place, to insinu- 
ate. a sort of dissatisfaction at the oc- 
casional departure from the old usage of 
holding the chapter of, the order of the 
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garter at Westminster instead of Wind- 
sojr, as was the case once or twice in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign. Comp. 
Eve'yn^s Diary, April 23, 1067. 

It seems to be the case that at cere- 
monial observances in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor in the case of installations or 
otherwise the choristers demanded as a 
fee the King’s spurs, which were redeemed 
by a pecuniary payment. In the Priv ^ 
Purse Expenses of Henry VII., under 
1495, <yo und ; “To the children for the 
King’s spoiirea, 4s.,” and there are simi- 
lar entries in the Expenses of Henry VIII. 
under 1530. 

It appears that bine coats were formerly” 
worn by people of fashion on Rt. George’s 
Day. Hazlitt’s Dodsley, x., 349. Among 
the Pins, whoever makes a riot on St. 
George’s Day is in danger of suffering 
from storms and tempests. 

Gerinanus, St., Bishop of 
Auxerre. — Pennant remarks that the 
Church of Llanarmon in Denbighshire is 
dedicated to this personage, who with Rt. 
Lupus, says he, “ contribntod to gain the 
famous Victoria Allduiatica over the ’ 
Piets and Saxons near Mold.” Tours in 
Woles, 1810, ii., 17. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance it doubtless was that Bishop 
Germanus was a favourite in Wales, and 
bad many cliunibos dedicated to him. 
There wore apparently two or three 
sainted persons of this name, nor 
is it clear to which Woodes refers whei’e 
in his Conffict of Conscience, 1581, he 
makes one of the characters say : 

“Sent Tob lioale the pore, the agew 
Sent Germ ay lie.” 

Ghosts. — “A ghost,” according to 
Grose, “is supposed to be the spirit of 
a person deceased, wdio is either com- 
missioned to return for some especial 
errand, such as the discovery of a mur- 
der, to procure restitniioH jf land or 
money unjustly withheld from an orplian 
or widow, or, having committed some in- 
justice whilst living, cannot rest, till 
that is repressed. Sometimes the occa- 
sion of spirits revisiting this w^orld is to 
inform their heir in wdiat secret place, 
or private drawer in an old trunk, they 
liad hidden the title deeds of the estate ; 
or where, in troublesome times, they 
buried their money or plate. Rome ghosts 
of murdered persons, whose bodies have 
been secretly buried, cannot be at ease 
till their bones have been taken up, and 
deposited in consecrated ground, with all 
the rites of Christian burial. This idea 
is the remain of a very old piece of 
heathen superstition : the ancients be- 
lieved that Charon was not permitted to 
ferry over the ghostvS of unbnried persons, 
but that they wandered up and down 


the banks of the river Styx for a hundred 
years, after which they ^oro admitted to 
a passage. This is mentioned by Virgil : 

* Hs 0 c omni.s quam corn is, i aops inhu- 

mataque turba est: 

Portitor ille, Charon ; hi quos vehit uii 
da, sepulti. 

Nec ripas datur horrondas, et rauea, 
fluonta, 

Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa 
quierunt. 

Centum errant annos, volitantque hcec 
I littora circum : 

Turn, demum admissi, stagna oxoptata 
revisunt.’ 

Sometimes ghosts appear in conse- 
quence of an agreement made, whilst liv- 
ing, with some particular friend, that he 
who first died should appear to the sur- 
vivor. Glanvil tolls us of a ghost of a 
person wdio had lived but a disorderly 
kind of life, for which it was condemned 
to wander up and down the earth, in the 
company of evil spirits, till the Day of 
Judgment. Jn most of the relations of 
ghosts they are supposed to be mere aerial 
beings, without substance, and tiiat they 
can pass through w’alls and other solid 
bodies at pleasure. A particular instance 
of this is given in Rtuation the 27th in 
Glanvil’s Collection, where one David 
Hunter, neat-herd to the Bishop of Down 
and Connor, was for a long time haunted 
by the apparition of an old woman, whom 
he was by a secret impulse obliged to fol- 
low whenever she appeared, wliich he 
says he did for a considerable time, even 
if in bed with his wife; and because his 
wife could not hold him in his bed, slie 
would go too, and walk after him till 
day, though she saw nothing ; but his 
little dog was so well acquainted with the 
apparition, that ho would follow it as 
well as hi.s master. If a tree stood in her 
walk, he observed her always to go 
through it. Notwithstanding this seem- 
ing immateriality, this very ghost was 
not without some sub.stance ; for, having 
performed her errand, she desired Hun- 
ter to lift her from the ground, in the 
doing of which, ho says, she felt just like 
a bag of feathers. We sometimes also 
read of ghosts striking violent blows ; and 
that, if not made w^ay for, they overturn 
all impediments, like a furious whirlwind. 
Glanvil mentions an instance of this, in 
Relation 17th of a Dutch lieutenant, who 
had the faculty of seeing ghosts ; and w’ho, 
being prevented making way for one 
which he mentioned to some friends as 
coming towards them, w’as, with his com- 
panions, violently thrown dowm, and 
sorely bruised. We further learn, by 
Relation Kith, that the hand of a ghost is 

* as cold as a clod.* 
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“The usual time at which ghosts 
make tlieir appearance is midnight, 
and seldom before it is dark ; though 
some audacious spirits have been said 
to api)oaf even by day-Iiglit : but 
of this there are few instances, and those 
mostly ghosts who have been laid, per- 
haps in the Itod Sea (of which more here- i 
after), and whoso times of continement 
were expired : tliese, like felons confined 
to the lighters, are said to return more 
troublesome and daring than before. No 
Ghosts can appear on Christmas Kve ; 
this Shakospear has put into tlie mouth 
of one of his characters in Hamlet.’’ 
“Ghosts,” Grose adds, “commonly ap- 


ghost has not tiie power to sp&k till it 
has been first spoken to ; so, that, notwith- 
I standing the urgency of the business 6n 
wdiich it may come, every thing must 
stand still till the person visited can find 
sufficient courage to speak to it ; an event 
that sometimes does not taka place for 
many years. It has not been found that 
female ghosts are more loquacious than 
i ^ose of the male sex, both being equally 
mstrainod by this law. ‘ 

The mode of addressing a ^ ghost 
is, by commanding it, in the ^ name 
of the three persons '’of the Tri- 
nity, to tell you who it is, and what is its 
I business ; this it may bo necessary to re- 


pear in the same dress they usually wore 
whilst living; though they are sometimes 
cloathed all in white ; but that is 
chiefly the churchyard gliosts, who have 
no particular business, but secMU to ap- 
pear pro botio ijuhlico, or to scare drunken 
rustics from tumbling over their graves. 

1 cannot learn that ghosts carry tapers 
in their hands, as they are sometimes de- 
picted, thougli the room in which they ap- 
pear, if witiioiit tiro or candle, is fre- 
quently said to be as light as day. Drag- 
ging chains is not the fashion of English 
ghosts; chains and black vestments being 
chiefly the accoutrements of foreign spec- 
tres, seen in arbitrary governments ; cfead 
or alive, English spirits are free. If, 
during the time of an apparition, there 
is a lighted candle in the room, it will 
burn extremely blue : this is so univers- 
ally cTckuovvledged, tliat many eminent 
philosophers have busied tiiemsolves in 
accounting for it, without once doubting 
the trutli of (ho fact. Dogs too have the 
faculty of seeing spirits, as is instanced 
in David Hunter’s relation, above quoted ; 
but in that case they usually shew’ signs 
of terror, by whining and creeping to 
their master for protection : and it is 
generally supposecl that they often soo 
things of this nature when their owner 
cannot; there being some persons, par-] 
ticularly those born on a Christmas Eve, , 
who cannot see spirits. The coming of a j 
spirit is announced some time before its | 


peat three times ; after whicli it w’ill, in 
a low and hollow voice, declare its satis- 
faction at being spoken to, and desire the 
party addressing it not to be afraid, for 
it will do him no harm. This being pre- 
mised, it commonly outers into i^s nar- 
rative, which being completed, and its re- 
quest or commands given, with injunc- 
tions that they be iminediatoly executed, 
it vanishes away, frequently in a flash of 
light; in which case some ghosts have 
been so considerate as to desire the party 
to w’hom they appear to shut their eyes : 
sometimes its departure is attended with 
delightful music. During the narration 
of its business, a ghost must by no means 
bo interruptecl by (luestions of any kind ; 
so doing is extremely dangerous ;* if any 
doubts arise, they must bo stated after 
the spirit has done its tale. Questions re- 
specting its state, or the state of any of 
tneir former acquaintance, are offensive, 
and not often answered, spirits, perhaps, 
being restrained from divulging tlie 
secrets of their prison-house. (Occasion- 
ally spirits will oven coridescond to talk 
on common occurrences, as is instanced by 
Glanvil in the apparition of Major George 
Sydenham to Captain William Dyke, Re- 
lation 10th. Wherein the Major reproved 
the Captain for suffering a sword he had 
given him to grow rusty, saying, ‘ Cap- 
tain, Captain, tliis sword did not used to 
bo kept after this manner when it was 
mine.’ This attention to the state of the 


appearance, by a variety of loud and 
dreadful noises; sometimes rattling in 
the old hall like a coach and six, and 
rumbling up and down the staircase like 
the trundling of bowds or cannon balls. 
At length the tloor flies open, and the 
spectre stalks slowly up to the bed’s foot, 
and opening the curtains, looks stead- 
fastly at the person in bed by whom it is 
seen ; a ghost being very rarely visible to 
more than one person, although there are 
several in company. It is here necessary 
to observe that it has been universally 
found by experience, as well as affirmed 
by divers apparitions themselves, that a 


weapon w^as a remnant of the Major’s pro- 
fessional duty when living. 

It is somewdiat remarkable that ghosts 
do not go about their business like 
the persons of this world. In cases 
of murder, a ghost, instead of go- 
ing to the next Justice of the Peace, 
and laying its information, or to 
the nearest relation of the person mur- 
dered, appears to some poor labourer who 
knows none of the parties, draws the cur- 
tains of same decrepit nurse or alms- 
woman, or hovers about the place where 
his body is deposited. The same circuit- 
ous mode is pursued with respect to re- 
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dressing injured orphans or widows: 
when it seems as if the shortest and most 
certain way would be, to go to the per- 
son gpilty of the injusticG, and haunt 
him cbniinually till he be terrified into a 
restitution. Nor are the pointing out lost 
writings generally managed in a more 
summary way, the ghost commonly apply- 
ing to a third person, ignorant of tho 
whole affair, and a stranger to all con- 
cerned. But it is presumptuous to scru- 
tinize Up far into these matters : Ghosts 
have undoubteclfy forms and customs 
peculiar to thomselvos. If, after the 
first appearance, tlie persons employed 
neglect, or are prevented from, perform- 
ing the message or business committed to 
their management, the ghost appears con- 
tinually to them, at first with a discon- 
tented, next an angry, and at length with 
a furiou^s countenance, threatening to 
tear them in pieces if the matter is not 
forthwith executed : sometimes terrifying 
them, as in Glanvil^s Relation 2()th, by 
appearing in many formidable shapes, 
and sometimes oven striking tliem a vio- 
lent blow. Of blows given by ghosts there 
are many instances, and some wherein 
they have been followetl by an incurable 
lameness. It should have been observed 
that ghosts, ill delivering their cominis- 
sioiis, ill order to ensure belief, comniuni- 
cato to the persons employed some secret, 
known only to the parties concerned and 
themselves, tho relation of which always 
produces the effect intended. The busi- 
ness l^eing completed, ghosts appear with ; 
a cheerful countenance, saying they shall | 
now be at rest, and wdll never more dis- 
turb any one ; and, thanking their agents, 
by way of reward communicate to them 
something relative to themselves, ivhich 
they will nev^er reveal. Sometimes ghosts 
appear, and disturb a lionse, without 
deigning to give any reason f6r so doing : 
with these the shortest and only \vay 
is to exorcise and eject them, or, as the 
vulgar term is, lay them. For this pur- 
pose there must be two or three clergy- 
men, and tho ceremony must be performed 
in Latin ; a language that strikes tho 
most audacious ghost wdth terror. A ghost 
may be laid for any term less than a hun- 
dred years, and in any place or body, full 
or empty ; as, a solid oak — tho pommel of 
a sword — a barrel of beer, if a yeoman or 
simple gentleman, or a pipe of wine, if 
an esquire or justice. But of all places 
the most common, and what a ghost least 
likes, is the Red Sea ; it being related in 
many instances, that ghosts have most 
earnestly besought the exorefIts not to 
confine them in that place. It is never- 
theless considered as an indisputable fact, 


that there are an infinite number laid 
' there, perhaps from it being a safer 
i prison than any other n^irer at liand : 

' uioiigh neither liistory nor tradition gives 
; us any instance of ghosts escapiAg or re- 
i turning from this kind of traiispu tation 
: before their time.” 

i It is to be suspect efl that the 
’ ancient ideas of a gliost wore as 
indefinite and loose as those now preva- 
lent among us. Ht. John*s Maiinf.rs and 
! Customs of Ancient GrcccCf 1812, i., 364, 

! ct seqq. The vulgar superstition, that 
I ghosts walk about in white sheets or 
i clothes seems to have had existence at an 
[-early date : for in the story of tho Miller 
and the Tailor in “ A C. Mery Talys,” 
i 1526, tho sexton mistakes the miller in 
his white coat for tho dead farmer's 
troubled spirit risen from tho grave. But 
in the ‘‘ Awntyrs of Arthur at the Terno- 
wathelyn ” there is a description of an 
apparition, which proceeds on a somewhat 
I more intelligent theory, so to speak : 
“Bare was hir body, and blak to 
tho bane, 

Viibeclosut in a cloude, in clethyiig 
evyl clad ; 

Hit zaulut, hit zamurt, lyke a woman, 
Nauthyr of hyde, nyf of heue, no hyl- 
lyng hit had. 


Alle gleet as tho gledes, tho gost qwero 
hit glidus, 

Was vii)>yclosut in. a cloude, in clo- 
thing vii-clere. 

Was sette an re witli serpen tes, that 
sate to tho sydus; 

To telle tho todns thor open with 
tung were to tore.” 

Shakesi)ear\s ghosts excel all otliers. The 
terrible indeed is his forte. IIow awful 
is that description of tho dead time of 
night, the season of their perambulation I 

“ ’Tis now tho very witching time of 
night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out 

Contagion to this world.” 

I append two other early notices : 

“ I know thee well, I hearo the watch- 
full dogs, 

With hollow howling tell of thy ap- 
proach, 

The lights burne dim, affrighted with 
tliy presence : 

And this distempered and tempestuoua 
night 

Tells mo the ay re is troubled with some 
devill.” 

Merry Devil of Edmonton^ 1608, 

“ Ghosts never walk till after midnight. 

If I may believe my Grannam.^e 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Lovers ProgresSf 
act iv. 
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Various ways,** says a writer in 
the Gentleman^ 8 Magazine, 1732, “have 
been proposed' by the learned for lay- 
ing of ghosts. Those of the artificial 
sort are easily quieted. Thus when 
a fryer, personating an apparition, 
haunted the chambers of the late Em- 
peror Josephus, the present King Augus- 
tus, then at the Imperial Court, flung him 
out of the window, and laid him effectu- 
ally. The late Dr. Fowler, Bishop of 
•Gloucester, and the late Mr. Justice 
Powell, had frequent altercations iipon 
this subject. The Bishop was a zealous 
defender of ghosts; the J^ustice somewhat 
sceptical j and distrustful of their being. 
In a visit tlie Bishop one day made Ids 
friend, the Justice told him, that since 
their last disputation lie had had ocular 
demonstration to convince him of the exis- 
tence of ghosts. How, says the Bishop, 
what ! ocular demonstration ? I am glad, 
Mr. Justice, you are become a convert; 

1 beseech you let me know the whole story 
at large. ' My Lord,* answers the Jus- 
tice, * as I lay one night in my bed, about 
the hour of twelve, I was wak*d by an 
uncommon noise, and heard something 
coming upstairs, and stalking directly to- 
wards my room. I drew the cui'tain, and 
saw a faint glimmering of light enter my 

chamher.* ‘ Of a blue colour, no doubt,* 

(saj\s the Bishop), — ‘ Of a pale blue’ (an- 
swers the Justice) : the light was follow*d 
by a tall, ineagro, and stern personage, 
who seemed about 70, in a long dangling 

gown, bound round with a broad 
leathern girdle; his beard thick and 
grizly ; a large furr-cap on bis head, and 
a loffg staff in his hand ; his face wrinkled 
and of a dark sable hue. 1 was struck 
with the appearance, and felt some un- 
usual shocks ; for you know the old saying 
I made use of in Court, when part of the 
lantliorn upon Westminster Hall fell 
down in the midst of onr proceedings, to 
the no small terror of one or two of my 
brethren , 

Ri fractiis illabatur Orbis, 

Impavidum ferient Ruinse. 

But, to go on : it drew near and stared 
me full in f ho face.* * And did you not 
speak to it?* (internipted the fiishop) ; 
there was money hid or murder com- 
mitted, to be sure.* * My Lord, I did 
gieak to it * — * And what answer, Mr. 
Justice?* *My Lord, the answer was, 
(not without a thump of the staff and a 
shake of the lanthorn), that he was the 
watchman of the night, and came to give 
me notice that he had found the street- 
door open ; and that unless I rose and 
shut it, T might chance to be robbed be- 
fore break of day.* The Judge had no 
sooner ended, but the Bishop disap- 
pear*d.*’ The same author adds: “The 


i cheat is begun by nurses with stories of 
bug-bears, &c. from whence we^ are gradu- 
ally led to the traditionary accounts of 
local ghosts, which, like tlie genii of the 
ancients, have been reported to Siaunt 
certain family seats and cities, famous 
for their antiquities and deftays. Of this 
sort are the apparitions at Verulam, Sil- 
chester, Reculver, and Rochester: the 
Djemon of Tid worth, the Black Dog of 
■ AVlnchestor, and the Bar-guest of York. 
The story of Madam Veal has-been of 
singular use to the editors of Dreliiicourt 
pji Death.** And ho afterward ironically 
observes: “When we read of the ghost 
of Sir George Villiors, of the Piper of 
Plamelm, the Daemon of Moscow, or the 
Gorman Colonel niontionod by Ponti, and 
see the names of Clarendon, Boyle, &c. to 
these accounts, wo find reason for our 
credulity; till, at last, wo are convinc’d 
by a whole coiichi VC of ghosts niH in the 
works of Glanvil and Moreton.** The 
Madame Veal above-mentioned was the 
same as the person of whom Defoe wrote. 
Mr. Locke assures us we liave as clear an 
idea of spirit as of bcnly.** 

In the “Antiquarian Repertory” 
is a singular narrative of a man 
named Richard Clarke, a fai'ming- 
lahonror at llamington, in Northamp- 
tonshire, who was hauntocl by the 
ghost of another man, name appa- 
rently unknown, wlu) declared to Clarke 
once, through a largo hole in the Avail of 
one of the rooms of his (Clarke’s) house, 
that he had been murdered near his own 
house 267 years, 9 months, and 2 days 
ago, (this was in 1675), and buried in the 
orchard. Ho added that his wdfo and 
children, who had lived in Southwark, 
never knew what became of him ; that he 
had some treasures and paper buried in 
the cellar of a house near London, and 
that Clarke must seek for it, and that he 
(the ghost) v^oulcl meet him in the cellar, 
to assist him in the search. Clarke asked 
time to consider; but the ghost was per- 
emptory. Ho told him that, as soon as 
the money and the writings were found, 
and duly delivered to certain relatives of 
his in Soutliw^ark at such an address, re- 
moved from him in the fourth generation, 
he (the ghost) would cease to visit him, 
and Avoiild leave him in peace; at present 
he said “ that he reco’d much hurt in his 
cattole by him, he shooke the house 
Avhen his first wife lay in, and frighted 
her so, she dyed of it.” Hereupon Clarke 
went to town, and on London Bridge the 
ghost passed him, and conducted him to 
the house, where his wife had lived four 
generations before. Clarke found every- 
thing answerable to the account which 
the ghost had given him ; the money and 
the documents were discovered, the writ- 
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ings oil ve'lum found, but those on paper 
decayed. Clarke divided the money, and 
acted exactly as the ghost of the munlered 
man directed him to do, and the latter 
“lookt chearfully upon him, and gave 
him thankeSj^and said now he should be 
at rest, and spoke to thovse other persons 
which were or his generation, relations, 
but they had not courage to answer ; but 
Clarke talked for them.” Morgan, the Temple, London, and the Domvs Conveyr- 


certainty, that the gallows stocxl on tlie 
site of a portion of Coni>aught Square; 
but I am not aware that the precise spot 
has been settled beyond dispute^ A cor- 
respondent of “Current Note'-” for 
August 1856, quotes Burton the Leices- 
tershire historian’s account of this cere- 
mony. “ At the Hospital of St. Giles in 
the Fields, without the bar of the old 


writer of tlie letter, in which this story 
appears^;> quite believed in the account, 
and he says, alluding to the money : “ It 
must be coyne of Hen. 4 time and will 
come amongst the goldsiniths one time or 
other, if Ccare be taken in it ; methinks it 
should make some noise in Southwarke, 
and might be found out there. ITo (Clarke) 
hath several brothers in Ijondon whom lie 
was w^**; perhaps some discovery may be 
made from thoin of the place. . . • • I 
had this ktory from Mr. Clarke himself.” 
Original letter from Fr. Morgan at 
Kingsthorpe near Northton (Nortliainp- 
ton) to a correspondent at Garraway’s 
Coffee-house, printotl in A. R. ed. 18()8, 
vol. iv. p. 635-7. “Tout esb prodige 

S our I’ignorance, qui, dans le cerclo ctroit 
e ses habitudes, voit lo corcle ou se meiit 
Punivors. Pour lo philqsopho, il n’y a 
pas de prodiges: une iiaissance monstru- 
euse, rebouleinent subit de la roche la plus 
dure, resultent, il le sait, de causes aussi 
iiaturolles, aussi nec(?ssaircs, que le retonr 
alteriiatif du jour et do la nuit.” — Sal- 
verte, Des Sciences Occult eSy p. 7. 
Gifts.-See Nails, 

Giles’Si Sti| Day. — (September 1.) 
An account of tin’s Saint and of the origin 
of the consecration of the 1st of Septem- 
ber to liis inojnoiy in our calendar, may 
be found in i ho “ Book of Days.” Many 
churches bear his name. There is the fol- 
lowing description in Machyn’s “ Diary,” 
of the procession in the city of J^ond.ni in 
1556, round the j)arish of ’ St. Giles, 
Cripplegato : “Tlie furst day of Septem- 
ber was Sant Gy lies day, and ther was a 
goodly processyon abowt the parryclio 
with the whettes (waits), and ihe canepe 
borne, and the sacrament, and ther was 
a goodly masse songe as has bene hard ; 
and master Thomas Grenelle, waxchand- 
ler, mad a grett doner for master Garter 
(lord mayor) and my lade, and master 
Machylle the shreyffo and ys wyff, and 
boyth the chamburlayiis, and mony wor- 
shefull men and women at dener, and the 
whettes playng and dyver odur myn- 
strelles, for tlier was a grett dener.” 
Brand has observetl silence respect- 
ing St. Gileses Bowl, the flagon or jug of 
ale, which was in the old times presented 
to the condemned convict at St. Giles’s 
Hospital, on the road to Tyburn. It 
appears to be established with tolerable 


sorum (now the Rolls), the prisoners con- 
voyed from the City of LotkIofi towards 
Teybourne, there to ho executed for trea- 
sons, felonies, or other trespasses, w’ero 
presented witli a great bowle of ale there- 
of to drinke at their pleasure, as to be 
their last refreshing in this life.” The 
writer goes on to say that Parion, in his 
account of St. Giles’s ]Ir).spilal and Paj- 
ish, 1822, refers to this as a peculiar cus- 
tom; but he points out that “the custom 
was not so peculiar, but appears to have 
been an observance of Popish times.” He 
seems rather to moan Catholic coun- 
tries, for the period, of which ho had 
been before speaking, was antecedent, of 
course, to the Ueforniation, ami ho jtist 
afterwards cites some examples of a simi- 
lar usage among the French in the XVth 
century. Churchyard also refers to it in 
his “ Mirror and Manners of Men,” 151) 1 : 

“Trusting in friendship makes some be 
trust up, 

Or ride in a cart to kis Saint Giles his 
cup.” 

There is a Yorkshire proverb: “He will 
bo hanged for leaving his liquor, like the 
saddler of Bawtrey,” whicli refers to a 
similar usage. A saddler frotFi Bawtrey, 
on his way to execution <loc]iMcd tho 
proffered bowl of ale, and was conse- 
quently turned off, just before a reprieve 
arrived. 

Tn Lyiidsay’s time, a.ml long before, 
the inhabitants of J?]dinburgh usecl 
to carry about the town, on St. Giles’s 
Day, what tho poet calls “an auld stock 
image,” and likens to tho imago of Bell, 
which they bore in procession at Babylon. 
The passage is in the “ Monarke,” first 
printed about 1554 : 

“On thuro feist day, all creature may 
so : 

Thay beir an auld stock imago throuch 
toun, 

With talbrone, trompet, stdialinc, and 
clarioun. 

Quhilk lies bene vsit mony one zeir 
bigoiie ; 

With priestis and freris, in to proces- 
sion n, 

Siclyke as bell wes borne throuch Babi- 
lone.’ ’ 

“ The arm-bone of St. Giles,” observes 
Mr. D, Laing, “ was regarded as a relique 
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of inestimable valne^ when brought to this 
country by Wijliam Prestoun of Gour- 
toun, who bequeathed it to ‘ our mother 
kirk of Sant Gele of Edyjiburgh,’ 11th of 
January/ 1454-5/^ Notes to reprint of 

Dundee Psalms/* 1868, p. 257. Mr. 
Laing refers us to the “ Cliarters of the 
Collegiate Cliurcli of St. Giles.” Bann. 
Club, 1859. 

Giles’s, St., Fair. — One of the 

chief fairs was that of St. Giles’s Hill or 
Down, near Wirichester : the Conqueror 
instituted it and gave it as a kind of re- 
venue to the Bishop of AVincheater. It 
was at first for three days, but afterwards, 
by Henry 111., prolonged to sixteen days. 
Its jurisdiction extended seven miles 
round, and crimp rehended oven South- 
ampton, then a capital and trading town. 
Merchants who sold wares at that lime 
within that circuit forfeited thorn to the 
bishox). OfTicers wore placed at a con- 
siderable distance, at bridges and other 
avenues of access to the fair, to exact toll 
of all merchandize passing that way. In 
the meantime, all shops in the city of 
Winchester were shut. A court, called 
the Pavilion, composed of the bishop’s 
justiciaries and other officers, had power 
to try causes of various soits for seven 
miles round. The bishop had a toll of 
every load or jiarcel of goods passing 
through the gates of the city. On St. 
Giles’s Eve the Mayor, bailiifs, and citi- 
zens of Winchester delivered tlio keys of 
the four gates to the bishop’s officers. 
Many and extraordinary were the i>rivi- 
leges granted to the bishop on this occa- 
sion, all tending to obstruct trade and to 
oppress the people. Numerous foreign 
merchants fre<iuented tin's fair; and 
several streets weie formed in it, assigned 
to the sale of dilfermit commodities. The 
surrounding nionasleries had .shops or 
houses in these streets, used only at the 
fair ; which they held under the bishop, 
and often let by lease foi* a term of years. 
Ditferont counties luwl their different 
stations. In the Jievenne lloll of William 
of Wayniiete, An. 3471, this fair appears 
to have greatly decayed ; in which, among 
other proofs, a district of the fair is men- 
tioned as being unoccupied : Obi Hom- 
ines Cornubite stare solebant.” 

Gilligrate, Durham. — The sep- 
tennial Capital Court of the Maiquess of 
Londonderry fur the borough and manor 
of “Gilligate” -- the ancient name 
for that part of Durham city now called 
Gilesgate -w'as held May 8, 1902. After 
the officials had been chosen, and local 
differences righted, the steward and his 
suite, with a crowd of the inhabitants, 
proceeded to perambulate the boundaries, 
in the course of which many curious gifts 
have to be provided by his lordship’s re- 


tainers. Sports and a dinner* fvound up 
the day’s proceedings. 

Gimmal Rins:. — See liings Ind 
compare Nares, Glossary, 1859, ip v^. 

Gingrer. — See Nuptial Usages, 

Girdle. — See Lying-In. * 
Gieborouffh, co. York.- -In an 
old account of the Lordship of Gishorough, 
-Yorkshire, a?id the adjoining coast, 
^speaking of the lishermeTi, it iM stated, 
that ” upon 8t. Peiors Daye tlnpr invite 
their friends and kinsfolk to a lestyvall 
kept after tlioir fashion with a free henrte 
and noo shew of nigardnesse : that daye 
their boates are dressed curiously for the 
showe, their masles aro painted, and cer- 
tain rytes observed amongsto them, with 
sprinkling their iirowcs with good liquor, 
sold wdth them at a groate the quarte, 
which custome or superstition suckt from 
their auncestors, even contynueH;!! down 
unto this present time.” Antiq. Beper- 
iorijf iii., 304. 

Glass, Look! ngr.— Potter says : 
” AVhen divination by water was per- 
formed w'ith a looking-gla.ss, it was ciilled 
catoptromancy ; sometimes they (the 
Greeks) dipxied a looking glass into the 
water, when they desired to know what 
w'ould become of a sick person : for as lie 
looked well or ill in the glass, accordingly 
they presumed of his i’uturo condition. 
Homelimes, also, glasses w’ore used and the 
images of what should happen, without 
ivaier. Greek Antiquities, i., 350. Douce’s 
M88. notes add that “washing hands in 
the same water is said to for bode a qiiar- 
reil.” ‘‘ Some magicians,” writes an old 
author, “ being curious to find out by help 
of a looking-glass, or a glasse-viall full of 
wmtor, a thiefe that lies hi<lden, make 
choyce of young m aides, or boyes unpol- 
luted, to discerjie therein those images or 
siglits wliich a person defiled cannot see. 
Bo<lin, in the tliiid book of his “ Damion- 
omachia,” chap. 3, roporteth that in his 
time there was at Tnoulouse a certain 
Portugais, who shewed within a boyes 
naile things tJiat were hhlden. And he 
added that God hath expressly forbidden 
that none should worship the 8tone of 
Imagination. His opinion is tlia.t 
this Imagination or Adoration (for so 
expoundeth he the first verso of the 26th 
chapter of Leviticus, wliero he speaketli of 
the idoll, the graven image, and the 
painted stone) was smooth and cleare as 
a looking-glasse, wherein they saw cer- 
taine images or sights of which they en- 
quired after the things hidden. In our 
time conjurors use christall, calling the 
divinatio*; chrystallomantia, or onycho- 
mantia, in which, after they have rubbed 
one of the nayles of their fingers, or a 
piece of chrystall, they utter I know not 
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what words, and they call a boy that is 
pura and no way corrupted, to see therein 
that which they require, as the same 
Bodin doth also make mention.” Mode’s 
IJving Lihrarie, 1621, p. 2. 

In the “ Matriage of the Arts,” by Bar- 
ten Holiday, 1618, is this; “ I have often 
heard them Stay, ^tis ill luck to see one's 
face in a glass by candle-light.” Among 
unlu'^ky p)rtents must also bo noticed the 
strong objection which persons even of 
enlightenvd views and good position in 
society still have to allow a young 
baby to see itself in the glass. The 
reason is not particularly obvious ; 
but in such a case perhaps a lady's 
reason ouglit to be accounted suffi- 
cient. When a looking glass is 

broken, it is an omen fhat the party 
to whom it belongs will lose his best 
friend. iSee the Greek Scliolia on tlio 
"Nuhes of Aristophanes, p. 169. Groso 
tells us that “ Breaking a looking glass 
betokens a mortality in the family, com- 
monly tlio master.” 

Glastonbury Thorn. -Collinson, 
speaking of Glastonbury, says : South- 
west from the town is Wearyall Hill, 
an eminence so-cal]e<] (if we vvill believe 
the monkish writei's) from St. Josexdi and 
liis companions sitting down hero, all 
weary with their journey. Here St. 
Joseph struck his stick into the earth, 
which, although a dry hawthorn stick, 
thenceforth grew, and constantly budded 
on Christm«'is-l)ay. It had two trunks or 
bodies till iho time of Queen Klizaboth, 
when a Puritan exterminated one, and 
left the other, whicli was tlie size of a 
common man, to be viewed in wonder by 
strangers ; and the blossoms thereof were 
esteemed such curiosities by people of all 
nations, that the Bristol merchants made 
a tra flick of them, and exported them into 
foreign parts. In the Groat# ’•leboilion, 
dui-ing the time of King Charles I., the 
remaining trunk of this tree was also 
cut down ; but other trees from its 
brandies are still growing in many gar- 
dens of Glastonbury and in the different 
nurseries of this kingdom. It is probable 
that the monks of Glastonbury procured 
this tree from Palestine, where abund- 
ance of the same sort grew, and floAver 
about tlie same time. Where this thorn 
grew is said to have been a nunnery dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, without the Pale 
■of Weriel Park, belonging to the Abbey, 
It is strange to say how much this tree 
was sought after by the credulous; and 
though a common thorn, Queen Anne, 
King James, and many of the nobility of 
the realm, even when the times* of monk- 
ish superstition had ceased, gave large 
sums of money for small cuttings from 
the original.” Somersetshire, ii,, 265. 


I have no doubt but that tlie early blos- 
soming of the Glastonbury Thorn was 
owing to a natural cause. It is men- 
tioned by Gerard and Parkinson, in their 
herbals. Camden also notices it, Ash- 
liiole tells us that he had often heard it 
spoken of, “and by some who have seen 
it whilst it flourished at Glastonbury,” 
He adds; “Upon St. Stephen's Day, 
iAiino 1672. Mr. Stainsby (an ingenious 
enquirer after things worthy memorial) 
broiiglit me a branch of hawthorne having 
green leave.s, faire buds, and full flcuvers, 
all thick and very beautifull, and (which 
js more notahlo) many of the hawes and 
berries upon it red and plump, some of 
I which branch is yet preserved in the 
plant booko of my collection. This he 
had from a hawthorne tree now growing 
I at Sir Uancelote Lake’s house, near Kdg- 
worlh (Kdgewaro) in Middlesex, coiicern- 
! ing which, falling after into the com- 
! paiiy of the said knight, 7 July, 1673, he 
told me that the tree, whence this branch 
was x)lucked, grew from a slip taken from 
i the Glastonbury Thorn about sixty years 
since, which is now a bigg tree, ami flow- 
ers every winter about Christmas.” Ap- 
pendix to Hearne’s Antiquities of Olos- 
; tonhurif, p. 303. Sir Thomas Browne re- 
i marks : “ Certainly many precocious trees, 
and such as spring in tlie winter, may he 
found in England. Most trees sprout in 
iho fall of the leaf or autumn, and if not 
kept back by cold and outward causes, 
would leaf about the solsticie. Now if it 
happen that any be so strongly constituted 
as to make this gord against the power of 
winter, they may produce their leaves or 
blossoms at that season, and perform that 
in some singles which is observable in 
whole kinds: as iji ivy, which blossoms 
and bears at least twice a year, and once 
in the winter: as also in Furze, which 
floworoth in that season.” “This tree,” 
says Worlidge, “ flourished many years 
in Wilton Garden, poor Sali.sbiiry, and, 
I suppose, is there yet ; but is not alto- 
gether so exact to a day as its original 
from whence it came was reported to bo ; 
it’s probable the faith of our ancestors 
might contribute much towards its cer- 
tainty of time. For imagination doth 
operate on inanimate things, as some have 
observed.” Systema llorticulturm, 1677, 

p. 88. 

In tlie metrical life <»f Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, probably written in the reign 
of Henry VII., three hawthorns are men- 
tioned : 

“ Thro hawthornes also that growoth in 
werall 

Do burge and here grene leaves at 
Christmas 

As fresshe as other in May whan y* 
uightyngale 
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Wrestes out Iier notes musicall as pure 
as glas « 

Of al wodes and forestes she is y® chcfe 
cl^iuntres 

lu wyiiter to synge yf it were her 
nature 

In werall she might haue a playne place 

On those hawthoriies to shewe her notes 
clore/’ 

Lyfe of Joseph of Arimathea, 1520, sig.< 
B 2. Dr. Leighton, writing to Cromwell 
about 1537, says : “ Pleosith it your wor- 
ship to understand that yester night wo 
came from Glastonbury to Bristow? I here 
send yt)u for relicks two flowers wrapped 
up in black sarcenet, that on Christmas 
even will spring and hurgen, and bear 
dowers.” Manningham, in liis Diarify 
May 2, 1002, records, apparently as some- 
thing of which he had heard, that “ At 
Glastenbury there are certaino bushes 
which heare May llower.s at Christmas and 
in January.” 

A writer in the ‘‘World” has 
the following irony on tho alteration 
of the stile in 1752: “It is well known 
that the correction of tlie Calendar was 
enacted by Pope Gregory the thirteenth, 
and that the Reformed Churches have, 
with a proper spirit of opposition, ad- 
hered to the old calcidation of tho Em- 
peror .] iilius Ca>sar, who \vas by no means 
a Papist. Nearly two years ago the 
Popi.sh Caleiiflar was brought in (I hope 
by persons well alTocted). Certain it is 
tnat tlie Glastonbury 1'horn has preserved 
its inflexibility, and observed its old anni- 
versary. Many thousand spectators 
visited it on the parliamentaiy Christmas 
Day — not a bud was to be seen !- on the 
true nativity it was covered with hlos- 
soino. One uiu.st bo an infidel indecnl to 
spurn at such authority.” Paper of 
March 8, 1753. Tho followi ng account 
was communicated to the “Gentleman's 
Magazine ” for January, 1753, by a cor- 
respondent at Quainton, in Buckingham- 
shire: '‘ Above two thousand people came 
hero this night with Ian thorns and 
candles, to view a black thorn wdiich 
grows in this neiglihourhood, and -whicli 
was romoinbered (this year only) to be a 
slip from tho famous Glastonbury Thorn, 
that always budded on the 24th,' was full 
blown the next day, and went all off at 
night; but the people finding no appear- 
ance of a bud, Hwas agreed by all, that 
Doc. 25th, N.S. could not be tho right 
Christmas Day, and accordinglv refused 
going to church, and treating their friends 
on that day as usual : at length tlie affair 
became so serious, that the ministers 
of the neiglibouring villages, in order to 
appease the people, thought it prudent 
to give notice, that the old Christmas 
Day should be kept Iioly as before. A 


vast concourse of people attended the 
noted thorns at Glastonbury on Christmas. 
Eve, new style ; but to their great disap- 
pointment, there was no appet^rapee of 
its blowing, which made them watch it 
narrowly the 5t.h of January, the Christ- 
mas Day old style, when it blowed aa 
usual.” 

Gleek. -A game at cards, played by 
tlireo persons with 44 cards. See Halli- 
well in V. Tho gamo of eleke, for which 
in the Privy Purse Expenses /f Henry. 
VILf under September 15, 1503, one Wes- 
ton receives £2 on tho Kiiig^s account, 
was apparently our gleek. In Gayton^s 
“ Notes on Don Qiii.vote,” 1054, is tho 
following: “A lady once requesting a 
gentleman to play at gleeke, was refused, 
but civilly, and upon three reasons : the 
first whereof, madam, said the gentleman,, 
is 1 have no money. Her ladyship knew 
that was so niateriall and sufilcibnt, that 
she desired him to keep the other two 
reasons to himself.” Under date of Jan. 
13, lGOl-2, Pepys wrote: ‘‘My aunt 
Wright and my wife and 1 to cards, she 
teaching us to play at Gleeke, whicli is a 
pretty game; but 1 love not my aunt so 
far as to be troubled witli it.” However, 
on the 17th of the following montli the 
Diarist was sulliciently composed to phoy 
at it, and won ‘Js. (id. cleai*-~“ the most 
that ever I won in my life. 1 pray God 
it may not tempt me to play again.” 
There is no farther refeienco to it. We 
are told that tlie Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford was fond of tin’s and other similar 
amusements. 4’ho best account of this 
, amu.sement is in Cotgrave's Wits Inter- 
pretery 1655. 

Gloves.- - Kelix:, in his Anglo-Saxon 
Life of St. Gut lilac, Honnit of Crow- 
land, circa a.d. 71‘J, mentions tlie use of 
gloves as a covering for the hand in chap., 
xi., and it is related of the consort of 
Domoiiigo vSelvo, Doge of Venice (1071-84) 
that she always wore gloves. HazlitUs 
1 ivnetmn Repuhlk, 1000, ii., 767-8. Gloves 
were in use in Eranco in tlio beginning 
of the ninth century, Johannes do Gar- 
la iidia in his Dictionary, (13th century), 
speaks of the glovers of Paris as cheating 
the scholars by selling them gloves of in- 
ferior material. He describes thorn as of 
lambskin, fox-fur, and rabbit’s-skin ; and 
he refers to leathern mittens. AVright^s 
Vocabularks, 1857, p. 124 ; see also Eair- 
holt's Costume in Enqland, 1860, p. 460- 
163; and HazlitUs Livery Companies,\ml, 
pp. 520-3. fn the “ Year Book of FAw. 
I.” 1302, it is laid down that, in cases of 
acquittal of a charge of manslaughter, the 
prisoner ^as obliged to pay a fee to the 
justices’ clerk in the form of a pair of 
gloves, besides the fees to the marshal. A 

good deal of interesting and authentic in* 

* 
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formation ander this head may be found 
in Pegge’s “ Curialia,’* 1818, to which, 
the work being so accessible, it would be 
useles;.' t# do more than refer the reader. 
A ciistoin still prevails at maiden assizes, 
i.e., when nr* prisoner is capitally con- 
victed, to present tho judges, &c., with 
white gloves. It sliould seem, by the dedi- 
cation of Ola veil’s “Recantation of an 
ill-led lif*?,'^ 1()28, to some of the judges, 
that anciently this pre-soiit was made by 
such pri oners as received pardon after 
^jondemnation. ’^uller saj^s : “ It passoth 
for a general report of what was custom- 
ary in former times, that the sheriff of 
the county used to present the judge with" 
a pair of w'hite gloves, at those which w'O 
call niaydon-a.ssizes, viz., wlien no male- 
factor is put to <loath therein.^’ Among 
the lots in “ A Lottery presented before 
the late^ Queenes Maiesty at tho Lord 
•Chancellor’s (Keeper’s) house, 1001,” 
is A Pair of Glouos witli a posy. 
l)avi.son’s “Poetical Rapsodic,” 1611, 
p. 44. Also at p. 44, of ed. 1621, 
and in Nicolas’s, ed. vol. i. p. 7. This 
lottery is givc'ii rather diftorently in 
“Early Poetical ^ IMi.scelhniios ” (I’ercy 
Soc.) Tlie Lord Keeper was Sir T. Kger- 
toTi. Thoro is some ploasaiitry in tho 
very comnKUi notion, and not exclusively 
vulgar one, as Rrand alleged, that if a 
woman surprizes a man sleeping, and can 
steal a kiss wiOiout waking him, .she has 
a right to dcMnand a pair of gloves. Thus 
Cay in his Sixth Pastoral; 

“ Cic’Jy, brisk maid, steps forth before 
the rout, 

And kiss’d with smacking lip the sno- 
ring lout : 

For custom says, whoe’ei- this venture 
proves, 

For such a kiss <le]nand.s a pair of 
gloves.” 

It was customary in Tusser’s'day to give 
the reapers gloves wheri the ulicat was 
thi.stly, and Ililman, tho autlior of “ Tus- 
ser Iledivivus,” 1710, observes that the 
largess, which seems to Imve been lasual 
in the old writer’s time, was still a matter 
of course, of wJiich tho reapers did not 
reqiiire to be reminded. Can tho custom 
of dropping or sending the glove, as the 
signal of a challenge, Jiave been deriveil 
from the circumstance of it being tho 
cover of the hand, and therefore put for 
the hand itself r’ The giving of the hand i.s 
well known to intimate that the person 
who does so will not deceive, but .stand to 
his agreement. To “shako hands upon 
it” would not, it should seem, bo very 
-<lelicate in an agreement to^ fight, and 
therefore gloves niay possibly* liave been 
•deputed as substitutes. We may, perhaps, 
4>race the same idea in wedding gloves. 


But there w^as equally a custom in former 
times to wear a glove in the hat as a signal 
of cliallenge as well as in token of tho 
favour of a mistress or of the loss of a 
friend. Fairholt’s Costume in iSrujland, 
1860, p. 461. But Edgar, in jjcar, is 
made to say that ho wore them in his 
cap, when he was a serving-man. A pair 
of glovo.s used to bo both a. Shrovetide and 

Christmas gift. See Whitelocke’s Liher 
Famclicus^ 1858, p. 49, under date of 1615. 

Gloves at Funerals. - Gloves 
were not lo.s.s common at funerals than at 
weddings. In some cases, where the 
; family was rich, or at least in good cir- 
cumstances, as many as an hundred pairs 
were given away. In our time, the un- 
dertaker provides gloves for tlie monniors, 

[ and the friends of tho departed usually 
get kid gloves, the servants worsted. But 
only those who ai*o present, or are un- 
avoidably absent, receive any. At the 
; funeral of John Wilson, a Sussex gentle- 
man, in 1040, there wore one hundred and 
fifty pairs of gloves. ^Svsscx Arch. Coll.., 
xi., 147. 1 may call attention to 

a very serviceable paper by Mr. Homy 
John Foasoy on Bishop.s’ gloves in 
the Antiqiinrif for 1808, with general 
lernark.s on tho subject and an engraving 
of a uKMlia^val pontifical glove. 

Gloves at Weddinigrs. -It ap- 
pears from Seldeti, that the Bclgic cus- 
tom at marriages was for tho pne.st to 
ask of the bridegroom the ring, and, if 
they could bo bad, a pair of red glove.s, 
with throe pieces of silver money in them 
farrlue loco)- then putting the gloves into 
the bridegroom’s right hand, and joining 
it with that of the bi-ide, tlie gloves wej‘o 
left, on loosing their right hands, in that 
of file bride. “ l-xor Hobraica,” Opoim, 
tom. iii. p. 673: “ Do More Vetennn mit- 
teridi Chirothccam in rei fKlem emn Nun- 
tio, quern (luopiam ablegabant alibi agetur 
vocabatur itl genus Symbolum .lertekn.” 
Hire’s “ Glo.ssanum,” v. ]Tand.sk('. Du 
Cange says: “ Chirolhecani in sigiium 
Consensus dare.” “ Etiain Rex in 
I sigiium sui Consensus, suam ad lioc 
mil tore debet Chii othecani.” In Ar- 
nold’s CJironicle, 1502, among “the 
artycles upon wliicho is to impiyre 
ill tho visitacyons of orclynaryes of 
churches,” wo read: “Item, wliether 
the curat refuse to do tlie solemnysacyoii 
of lawfull matrymonye before lie have 
gyftos of money, hoses, or gloves.” Mr, 
HalliweJl prints a po.sy suppo.sod to ac- 
company the present of a pair of gloves 
from a gentleman to his mistress, and 
notices the incident in “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” where tlie Count send.s Hero a 
pair of perfumed gloves. The po.sy runs 
a.s follows : 
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‘‘ Love, to thee I send these gloves ; 

If yoy love me. 

Leave out the G, 

And make a pair of loves.’* 

Popular lihy me s and Nursery Tales, 1.8^19, 
250. The custom (xjcurs in “ The 
iseries of inforcod Marriage” (by George 
Wilkins the Elder, 1607), and in Herrick. 
White gloves still continue to be presented 
to the guests on this occasion. 8ir Dud-^ 
ley Caileton, describing to Win wood, in 
a letter of January, 1604-5, the marriage 
l^tween vSir Philip Herbert and the Tiady 
Susan, says: “No ceremony was omitted 
of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
gloves.” In Jonson’s “ Silent Woman,” 
Lady Haugliby observes to Morose: “AVo 
see no ensigns of a wtxlding here, no 
character of a bridalo ; where be our 
scarves and our gloves The bride’s 
gloves are noticed by Stephens: “She 
hath no rarity worth observance, if her 
gloves be not iniraculous and singular: 
those be the trophy of some forlorne suior 
who emit outs liirnsolf witli a large offer- 
ing, or this glorious sentence, that she 
should have been his bed-fellow.” Essays 
and Oharaciers, 1615. x\t Wrexham in 
Flintshire,” says Dr. Lort, in his copy 
of Bourne and Brand, 1777, “ on occasion 
of the marriage of the surgeon and apo- 
thecary of the place, August 1785, I saw 
at the doors of his own and neighbours’ 
houses, throughout the street where he 
lived, largo boughs and posts of trees, 
that had been cut down and fixed there, 
filled with white paper, cut in the shape 
of women’s gloves, and of white ribbons.” 

Coat. -Thero is a popular supersti- 
tion relative to goats : they arc supposed 
never to bo seen for twenty-four hours to- 
gether ; and that, once in that space, tjjey 
I)ay a visit to the Devil in order to have 
their beards combed. This is common 
both in England and Ecotlaiid. The Bev. 
Donald M<;Queen, in the “ Gentleman’s 
Maga/ane ” for February, 1795, speaking 
of the Isle of Skye, says ; “ In this hyper- 
borean country, in every di.strict, there is 
to bo met with a rude stone consecrated 
to Gruagach or Apollo. The first .who 
is done with his reaping, sends a man or 
a maiden with a bundle of corn to his 
next neighbour, who liath not yet reaped 
down his harvest, who when he has fin- 
ished, dispatches to his own next neigh- 
bour, who is behind in his w'ork, and so 
on, until the whole corns are cut down. 
This sheaf is called the Cripple Goat, an 
Gaobbir Bhacagh, and is at present meant 
as a brag or affront to the farmer, for 
being more remiss, or later than others 
in. reaping the harvest, for which reason 
the bearer of it must make as good a pair 
of heels, for fear of being ill-usod for his 
indiscretion, as he can. Whether the ap- 


pelation of cripple goat mar have any 
the least reference to the Apollonian Altar 
of Goats’ Horns, I shall not pretend tb de- 
termine.” 

Godfathers and Godmothers*. 

— ^This was jjrobably an ancient secular 
custom and form or suretyship spiritua- 
lized by the Church in the same way aa 
the rite of marriage itself. Ralph Sixdler, 
in a letter to Cromwell, without date, 
but about 1532-3, asking him to stand* 
sponsor for his nowly-born ch^d, says; 
“ I wold also be right glad to have Mr. 
Richards wyf, or my lady Weston to bo 
the godmother. Ther is a cei ten supersty- 
ciou.s opynyon and vsago amongst women, 
which is, that in case a woman go with 
cliilde slio may cliryston no other luannes 
childo as long as slio is in that case : and 
thorfore not knowing whether Mr. Rich- 
ards Avyf be with childo or not, T do name 
my lady Weston.” Quoeu Elizabeth .stood 
sponsor in person or by proxy for a great 
iiumbor of the children of lier courtiers 
and favourites, and some of her predeces- 
sors had done the same to a certain ex- 
tent. In the Privy Purse ICxi^enses of 
our early kings are many entries, shewing 
that where they did not honour the cere- 
mony with their presence, they sent a 
suitable person to represent them, and a 
gift. Strypo, in his “ Annals,” a.d. 1559, 
informs us that “on the 27th of October 
of that year, the Prince of Sweden, the 
Lord Robert and the Lady MarcliionesH 
of Northampton, stood suretie.s at the 
christening of Sir Thomas Chainborlaynes 
son, ^vlio was baptized at St. Bonet’s 
Church, at Paurs Wharf. The church 
was hung witli cloth of arras; and, after 
the oil list eiiing, were brought wafers, 
comfits, and divers haij(iuettiiig dislie.s, 
aud hypocras and Muscadine wine, to en- 
tertain the guests.” On ilie 17th of 
December, 1566, James, tlie son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was baptized according to 
the rites of tlio Popish. Church, at Edin- 
burgh. Queen Klizabetli had been asked 
to become one of tlie sponsors, and sent 
the Earl of Bedford with a gold font as a 
present, iiio prince was liold up by the- 
Countos.s of Ai*gyil in the behalf of the 
Englisli queen ; after the baptism had 
been solemnized, the names and the titles 
of the royal infant were proclaimed to tlio 
sound of trumpets. In Slew’s “Chronicle” 
by Howes, 1631, speaking of tlio life and 
roigii i)f .King James, he observes : “ At 
this time, and for many yeares before, it 
w-as not the use and enstorne (as now'^ it is) 
for godfatliers and godmother.s generally 
to give plate at the baptisme of chil- 
dren (as spoones, cupps, and such like), 
but onely\o give christening shirts, with 
little bands and cuffs, wrought either with 
silko or blew threed, the 'best of them,j 
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for chief r persons weare, edged with a 
small lace of blacke silke ^iid gold, the 
highest price of which for great men's 
childrop was seldom above a noble, and 
the common sort, two, three, or fouro, 
and five shiUings a piece." At the christ- 
ening of rrince Charles, afterwards 
Charles I., in 1030, the Duchovss of Rich- 
mond, who stood proxy for the queen- 
mother:. of France, presented a jewel 
valued at £7001) or £8000, and gave tlie^ 
melch, >r wot-nurso, a chain of rubies of 
the ostiinatod w jrth of £200. Cowell says: 

“ It was a gocxl okl custom for go»lfathers 
and godmothers, every time thoir godU 
children asked them blessing, to give 
them a cake, which was a gods-kichell ; 
it is still a proverbial saying in some coun- 
tries, ‘ Ask me a blessing, and I will give 
you some plum-cake.” Low IHctiovary, 
T. Kir.l^U. In a tract of tlie 18th century 
it is said : “ The godmother, bearing when 
the child’s to bo coated, brings it a gilt 
coral, a silver spoon, and porringer, and 
a bravo new tanlianl of Iho same metal. 
The godfatlior comes too, the one with a 
whole piece of flower’d silk, tlie other with 
a set of gilt spoons, tlie gifts of Lord 
Mayors at several times.” Fifteen 
forts of WooiiKj, p. I()2. At ordinary 
christenings, at least, it appears to have 
been the custom in Ropys's day (THartjy 
August. 25th, 1(’)()7), for the godfather to 
give the name in the case of a boy, and 
the godmother otherwise. At the bap- 
ti.sm of Ramfyldo Moore Carew in 1693, 
his godfathers being the ITon. Hugh Bam- 
fylde and Major Moore, the.se two geiitle- 
inen tos.swl up avIiosg name should stand 
first, and Bamfylde avou the prece<leiice. 
Life, amt Aitreutures of B. M. Carew ^ 
1715, p. 2. 

God’s Penny. — In the story of the 
Heir of Linne, John o’ the vScales ex- 
claims, wlieri tlie licro engaged to 
sell hi.s patrimony : “I draw you to record, 
lords, and a Coil’s penny, lo ! I cast to the 
Heir of JJnue.” Hazlitt's Tales and 
Ley ends, 1892, p. 381. Percy notes : 

Godspennio, i.e., earnest-money; from 
the French ‘ Denier a Dieii.’ ” The bishop 
adds: ” At this day, (1794) when applica- 
tion is made to the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle to accejit an exchange of the ten- 
ant under one of their leases, a piece of 
silA^er is jiresented by the new tenant, 
which is still called a Goil’s Penny.” Mr. 
Atkinson, “Cleveland Glo.ssary,” 1868, p, 
225, says : “ God's penny. Earnest 

money, given to a servant on concluding 
the hiring compact : customarily half-a- 
crowm.” It is still customary in the West 
of England, when the condiiions of a bar- 
gain are agreed upon, for the parties to 
ratify it by joining their hands, and at 
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the same time for the purchaser to give 
an earnest. 

Gos* Magro^.— Bishop Hall, 

in his “Satires,” 1597-8, speaks of the 
old figures a.s then in tlioir places in 
Guildhall. Stow mentions the older fi- 
gures as roprosentations of a Briton and 
a Saxon. In Smith’s “ Do Xti-bis Londini 
Iricendio,” 1667, the carrying about of 
pageants once a year is con Armed ; and in 
Marston’s “ Dutch Courto/an,” we read : 

“ Yet all will scarce make me so liigh as 
one of tlie giant’s stilts tluit stalks before 
my Lonl Maiors Pageants.” Sir H. Ellis 
refers to Hatton's “ New View of Lon- 
don,” 1708, as an autliority for believing 
that Gog and Magog were restorwl in 
1707. Bragg says, “I was hemmed in 
like a wrestler in Mooiiiehl.s ; the cits 
beggtxl the colours taken at Bamilies, to 
put up in Guihlhall. When 1 entered the 
Hall, J protest. Master, 1 never saw so 
much jo 3 ’ in the countenances of the 
people in my life, as in the cits on this 
occasion ; nay, ( he very giants stared at the 
colours with all the eyes they had, and 
smiled as well as tliey could.” In Groa- 
ley's Tour to London, translated by Nu- 
gent, 1772, vol. ii. p. 88, wo liiul the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“The English Iiave, in general, a ram- 
bling ta.sto ior tlie several objects of the 
polite arts, which <loes not. oven exclude 
tbo Gothic: it still prevails, not only in 
oriiaraonts of fancy, but even in some 
mo<lorn buildings. To this tuvsto they are 
indebted for the preservation of the two 
giants in Guildhall. Those giants, in com- 
parison of which the Jacquernard of St. 
l^iul’s at Paris is a bauble, seem placed 
thero for no other end but to frigliton 
children : the better to answer this pur- 
pose, care ha.s fjoepumtiy been taken to 
reneiv the daubing on their faces and 
arms, fl’hero might be some reason foj* 
retaining those inonstrou.s figures, if they 
wore of great antiquity, or if, like the 
stone which serve<J as tlie first hiirone to 
the Kings of iScotland, and is carefully 
preserved at Westmi raster, the people 
looked upon them as the palladium of tho 
nation; out they have nothing to recom- 
mend them, ami they only raise, at first 
view, a surprise in foreigners, who must, 
consider them as a prfiduction, in which 
both Danish and Saxon barbarism are 
happily combincHl.” Hone devotes the 
11th section of his “ Ancient Mysteries 
Described,” 1823, to this subject, and 
gives representations of the giants. Ho re- 
fers us to a small tract entit led The Oigaii- 
tick History of the two famous Cianis in 
Guildhall, 1741, and points out the error 
of Noorthouck in Iris account of London, 
1773, in stating the figures to be formed 
of pasteboard, like the giant at Salisbury, 
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The latter is still preserved in the Museum 
there, 

Goitret — A correspondent of ** Notes 
and Queries for May 24, 1851, furnishes 
two remedies then in use at Withyain. 
Sussex, foj‘ goitre, which is common to all 
regions, where the water is unduly 
charged witli lime: “A common snake, 
held by its head and tail, is slowly drawn 
by someone standing by nine times across 
the front part of tlie neck of the person 
affected, the reptile being allowed, after 
every third time, to crawl about for a 
while. Afterwards the snake is put alive 
into a bottle, which is corked tightly, and 
then buried in the ground. The tradition 
is, that as the snake decays, the swelling 
vanishes. 'I'lie second mode of treatment 
is just the same as the above, with the 
exception of tlio snake’s doom. In this 
case it is killed, and its skin, sown in n 
piece of .silk, is worn round the diseased 
neck. By degrees the swelling in this 
case also disappears.” But Dri Bell has 
shown that the belief in the efficacy of 
.sacrifico a.s a charm was not conlined to 
Sussex or to reptiles. Shahespear^s Fuck, 
i., 117-10. 

Golf) Goff} or Goufa (Dutch Kolef 
or Kolf.) — Strutt considers this as one of 
the most ancient games played with iko 
ball that roquii'e the assislanoo of a club 
or bat, A ball, let us bear in mind, is 
the basis of some of our own, and other 
nations’ and ages,’ most permanent and 
favourite pastimes. Ball, pure and sim- 
ple, foot-ball, club -ball, golf, hookey, roun- 
ders, cricket, iivo.s, tennis, hurling, and 
croquet. “In the reign of Kdward the 
third, the Tiatin name (■amhvra w'as ap- 
plied to thi.s pastime, and it derived the 
denomination, no doubt, from the crooked 
club or bat witJi which it was played; 
that bat was also cal!e<l a bandy from it 
being bent, and heiice the game itself is 
frequently written in Knglish bandy-ball. 
Jamieson derives golf from the Butch kolf 
a club. Wachter dej ives it from klopp-en 
to strike, from Kellie goll, the hand, 
which, curiously enough, (legeiierated in 
tko course of time iiito a mere vulgarism, 
like our nuKlern phrase paw. 

I find the following description of this 
sport in an ancient church writer, which 
evinces its high anti<|uity : “ Pueros vkle- 
mus cortatini gesi iente.s,‘testarum in mare 
jaculatioiiibns ludere. Ts lusns est, te.stam 
teretem, jactationo Miictunm landgatam, 
legere de I i tore: earn testem piano situ 
digitis compreliensam, incliriem ipsum at- 
que humilem, quantum potest, super undas 
irrotare: ut illud jaculiim vel dorsum 
maris raderet, vel onataret, duin leni im- 
petu labitur : vel summis lluciibus tonsis 


emicaret, emergerot, dum ass’duo saltu 
sublevatur. Js se in pueris victorem fere- 
bat, cujus teata et procurreret longius,* et 
frequeiitius exsiliret.” Minucius F^elix^ 
1712, p. 28. St. Cuthbert, Bishop^df Dur- 
ham, a North-country man, who died in 
687, is said to have been acquainted with 
the game. AVliy notP The idea is simple 
and obvious enough. Golf and foot-ball 
appear to have been prohibited in Scot- 
land by James II. in 1457 ; and again in 
1491 by James IV. The ball used at this 
game was stuffed very hard with leathers. 
Northbrooke, a native of Devonshire, 
speaks of it as a favourite amusement in 
that county in the reign of Klizabeth. His 
treatise against dicing and other profani- 
ties appeared in 1577. Strutt says that 
' this game is much practiced in the north of 
England ; and Jamieson, that it is a com- 
mon game in Scotland. In the North 
American iieview for July, 1899, Mr. An- 
drew Lang has an intorosting paper, en- 
titled: “Golf from a St. Andrew’s point 
of view,” where it is suggested that the 
game probably came to Scotland from 
Holland, as the terms are Dutch, and 
where the writer onumoralcs the eminent 
personages, from Mary Stuart dowuiw'ard, 
who have taken pleasure in this sport. 
The patronage of golf by the Stuarts was 
not continued in England after their fall 
by their successors ; but it has now been 
introduced again with full honours, hav- 
ing always survived in North Britain, and 
having had many distinguished hiiStorical 
character.s of the eighteenth century 
among its votaries. I’liere is proof that 
the ancient Dutch metluxl of playing the 
game was not dissimilar from ours. There 
are Dutch prints of the 17th century, dis- 
playing the method then used, and an 
oteliing by Rembrandt, wdioro the amuse- 
ment is called Kolef. But in an account 
of the voyage of the Hollanders in 1596-7, 
wliich was sij^nalized by the discovery of 
Spitzbergen, the creAv of one of the Ves- 
sels made a staff to play at Colfe, thereby 
[ to stretch their joints. Prince Henry, 
eldest son of James I,, who died in 1612, is 
said by 8ir Simonds D’Ewes to have been 
“ rather addicted to martial studies and 
exercises than to goff, tennis, or other 
boys’ play.” “ At any rate, it should 
seem that golf was a fashionable game 
among the nobility at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, and it was one 
of the exercises with which even Prince 
Henry occa.sionalIy amused himself, as we 
learn from the following anecdote re- 
corded by a person who wms present : ‘ At 
another time playing at goff, a play not 
unlike to palo-maillo, whilst his school- 
master stooS talking with another and 
marked not his highiie.ss warning him to 
stand further off, the prince *thinking he 
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had gone aside, lifted up his goff-club to 
strike the ball; mean tyme me standing 
by'sjiid to him, Beware that you hit not 
master *Newton, wherewith he, drawing 
‘back his hand, said, Had 1 done so, I had 
but paid my/lebts.^ ” 

There was in ilie 18ih century a Society 
•of Golfers at Blacklieath, and we have a 
large portrait of a member by Abbott, 
1792, acfompanie<l by his sorv«ant, carry- 
ing his sticks. Of this painting there is' 
a print 

At the end of Ferrier’s Guide to North 
Berwick, 1881, are ‘‘Kales for the game 
of golf, as it is playwl on the Links ** 
there. A writer in the “ Book of 
Days” ascribes to this sport, of which 
he gives a very good account, the 
origin of the common phrase, getting 
into a scrape. 

This etymology may be correct ; the 
■expressHm itself was used at least as 
far back as the time of George III. in its 
present sense. M. Berjeau, who refers 
to two curious works on the game, both 
published in tlie last century, seems to 
•consider that golf resembled “ the present 
fashionable game of croquet.” Jiooicworin, 
iii., 173-4. '.rhe fact is, tliat the game 
was susceptible of modifications, accord- 
ing to t:ircumsta rices, or the opportunity 
of those playing at it. In tiio French 
rules priiitwl at Baris in 1717, it is said 
that the club and hall were both to be 
made of the root of Die box-tree. The 
•caddie, who follows tlie players with the 
sticks and reserve halls, is the same as 
the Fjdinhnrgli cadie or running stationer 
of the eighteenth century. 

Good Fridsiyi — “The Festival,” 
1511, fol. 3G, says: “This day is called, 
in many places, Goddes Sondaye : ye 
knowe well that it is the maiier at this 
dayo to do the fyre out <)f the hall, and 
the blacke wyutor hnindcs, and all thynges 
that is foule wdlh fume a.j?^k t moke shall 
be done awaye, and there the fyre was 
■shall be gayly a rayed with fay re floures, 
and streAved with greno rysshes all 
■abouto.” It may have been termed Good 
Friday to distinguish it from the other 
Fridays of the year, as it w.as considered 
an iinlucky day. It was customary in the 
popish times to erect on Good Friday a 
small building to represent the Sepulchre 
nf our Saviour. Jii this Avas placed the 
liost, and a person set to watch it both 
that night and the next; and the folIoAv- 
ing morning very early, the host being 
taken out, Clirist Avas said to have arisen. 
Hospinian tells us that the Kings of Eng- 
laiKl had a custom of hallowing rings with 
much ceremony on GockI Friday, the VA-ear- 
-ors of which AAdll not be affl.cted Avith the 
falling sickngss. Ho adds, that the cus- 
tom took its Vise from a ring, wdiich had 
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been long preserved Avith great venera- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, and Avas sup- 
posed to have great eflicacy against the 
cramp and falling sickness, AA'hon touched 
by those who Avore afflicted with either of 
those disorders. This ring is reported to 
have been brought to King E(hvard by 
some persons coming from Jerusalem, and 
Avhich ho liimself had long before given 
privately to a poor person wdio had asked 
alms of him for the loA^e ho bare to St. 
John the Evangelist. In his “ Curialia 
Miscellanea,” 1818, Appendix 3, Pegge 
has printed the formulary at length. It 
was usual, at this season, to cschow ordin- 
ary blitter, and to substitute almond but- 
ter, which formed an element in English 
cookery from a very remote date. In a 
collection of culinary recipes, attributed 
to the reign of Richard II., there is one 
for making this article of diet . It is men- 
tioned in the printed Wardrobe Accounts 
of EdAA'ard Tv., 1480, and elsewhere. In 
the List of Church Plato, Vestments, &c., 
ill the ChiireliAvardens’ Accounts of »St. 
Mary at Hill, 10 Hon. VI., ocmirs also: 
“an olde Vestment of red si Ike lyried 
Avith yeloAV for Goml Friday.” On Gwid 
Friday the Homan Catholics ofFerod unto 
Christ Eggs and IhAcon to be in his fav- 
our till Easter Day was pa.st ; from 
wliicli Ave may at least gather with cer- 
tainty that eggs and bacon composed a 
usual di.sh on that day. -Keth’s Sermon, 
1570, p. 18. in Braithwailc’s “ Whim- 
zics,” 1631, p. 196, Avo have tliis trait of 
“a. zealous brother” : “lie is an antipos 
to all Church-government : Avhen she 
feasts ho fasts ; Avhoii she fasf.s ho feasts : 
Good Friday is his Shrove 'riiosd.'iy : ho 
cfmimonds tliis notable cariiall caveat to 
his family - - oato flesh upon dayes pro- 
hibited, it is good .‘Against Popery.” “To 
holdo forth tlie tu'osso for egge.s on Good 
Friday” occurs among the Roman Catho- 
lic custom.s censured by John B.ile, in his 
“ Declaration of Bonner’s Articles,” 1554, 
Signat. D 3, as is ibid D 4, verso, “to 
creaxie to the Crosse on Giaid Friday 
foaily.” Com])are Creepimj to the Crass, 
Among Good Friday customs .still ob- 
sorve<l, may be enuineiatod that of 
laying oiie-aiid-tAvonty sixpences on the 
spot in tile cliurchyard of 8t. Bartholo- 
mew the Groat, Smilhfield, in liOiidon, 
suppos(xl to be the resting-place of a lady 
who left the fund for as many aged 
widoAvs, on condition that each recipient 
should bo able to stoop, and pick up the 
coin without help. A small sum is also 
payable from the same source for a ser- 
mon on this day. At All Hallows, Lom- 
bard Bti-eet, after tho service, sixty of the 
younger scholars from Chri.st’s Hospital 
Avere pre.sented by the incumhent, under 
tho Avill of Peter Symonds (1687), Avith a 
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liew penny and a packet of raisins. In 
Langboiirne Ward, such of the schpol-chih 
dren as assisted in the choir received hot- 
cross blyis and trifling gratuities in 
money. At Tenby there was the old cus- 
tom of walking to church barefoot on this 
day, and the people about tlie same time 
collecte<l long reeds from the river 
to make Christ’s bed.” 

It was an ancient belief in Flan- 


music. In the middle of the^square the 
procession shopped, while the Metropoli- 
tan, in a loiAi, clear voice, offered racers 
invoking the protection of God^ for the 
soldiers who had gone to defend the- 
national honour and to light for the glory 
of tlio Cross. At this moment the emo- 
tion of the people reached its height, the 
I silence of tlio multitude, standing bare- 
headed in the light of the flickering. 


ders, that children born on Good* 
hh’iday possesse<l the power of cur- 
ing themselves, without aid, of fevers 
and otlior ailments. It used to be 
thought that eggs laid on this day 
were capable of extinguishing fires, 
and that three loaves baked then, 
and buried in corn, were safe from the 
depredation of all vermin, 'riiere is a 
curious usage still in vogue among the 
Spanish and Portuguese sailors who hap- 
pen to bo in the English Docks at this 
time, of flogging an efiigy, ivhich they 
called J.ndas Iscariot (in commemoration 
of Judas’s share in Christ’s death). 
The author of the Popish King- 
dom” describes the worship of the 
Cross on Good Friday, and the ab- 
surd burlesque on the burial of the 
Saviour. The opening lines are too ludi- 
crous to bo omitted : 

“Two iiriostes, the next day following, 
vpon their shoulders beare 

The imago of the Criicifixo, about the 
altar noaro. 

Being clad in coape of crimozen <lie, ! 
and dolefully they sing : 

At length, before the steps, his coato 
phickt off, they straight liim bring: 

And upon Turkey caniettos lay him 
down full tenderly !” 

The (Hohi’. newspaper of April 24, I8J)7, 
published the following account: “Yes- 
terday was tlie Greek Good I<"riday, and 
in view of the particular ciicuinstances of 
the occasion the celebration was marked 
by niuoli emotion on tlio part of the in- 
habitants. Unusually large crowds a.s- 
sembled in the .streets in tlie evening to 
witness the customary proce.ssioiis, and 
Constit ution-sipiare, where all the proces- 
sions meet about 10 o’clock, was densely 
packed with thousands of people, all hold- 
ing lighted candles. Viewed from the 
balconies and windows overlooking the 
square, the speclaolo was an extremely 
striking one. The procession to the 
Cathedral, whore the King and Queen at- 
tended Mass, included the whole of the 
officials of the capital, and w’as headed by 
the Metropolitan wearing his gold em- 
broidered robes and a glittering tiara on 
his head. As the procession pas.s(Hl, choirs 
chanted the prayers for the day, set to 
melodious and extremely impressive 


candles, being only broken by the occa- 
sional sound of uncontrollable sobs. The 
<liflerent processions afterwards returned 
to their respective churches.” 

Good Friday Bun. Hutchinson, 
in his “ History of Northumberland,” fol- 
lowing Mr. Hryant’s “ Analysis,” derives 
the Good Uriday Bun from the sacred 
cakes which wore olit'red at the Arkito 
Temples, si vied boun, and presented every 
seventh day. Bryant has the following, 
passage on this subject: “ The lifforings 
which iieoplo in ancient times used to 
present to the gods, were generally pur- 
chased at the entrance of tho Temple ; 
especially every species of consecrated 
bread, which was donoininatod accord- 
inglv. One species of sacred bread wdiich 
us(Hl to bo offered to tho gods was of great 
antiquity, and called hoim. The Greeks 
wdio cliangCMl tho nu final into a si/jitia, 
expressed it in tho nominative, but 
in the accusal ivo more tndy, Boun. 
Hesychius speaks of the boun, and de- 
.scribes it a kind of cake wdth .*i represen- 
tation of two horns. rJulius Bollux .men- 
tions it after tlie same niaiiner, a sort of 
cake with horns. Diogenes Laertius, 
speaking of the same olForijig being made 
by Knipedocles, describes I ho chief in- 
gredients of which it was composed : “He 
offered one of tho sacred Liba, called a 
bouse, wliich was made of fine flour and 
houoy.” It is said of Cecrops that ho 
first offered up this sort of sweet breail. 
Henco wg utay judge of tho antiquity of 
the custom, from the times to wdiich Ce- 
cj()i)s is I'cforred. 'riie prophet Jei-emiah 
takes notice of this kind of offering, when 
ho is speaking of the Jew'isli women at 
Pathros, in Egypt, and of their base idola- 
try ; in all wdiich tlieir husbands had en- 
couraged thorn. The women, in their ex- 
postulation upon Ids rebuke, tell him : 
“ Did we make her cakes to worship her.^” 
Jerern. xilv. 18, D); vii. 18. Hutchinson 
conclude.s: “We only retain the name- 
and form of the boun j tho sacred uses nro 
no more.” 

A w’riter in Onre a Week ob- 
serves: “ Df) our Ritualists cat hot cross- 
buns on Good Friday F Perhaps they do 
not, but consider tho consumption of such 
cakes to be a weak concession to the child- 
ish appetites of those who v^uld not duly 
observe their Jjenten fa.stings; and whOj. 
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had they lived in the days of George III., 
would have been among the crowds who 
clustered beneath the wooden porticoes of 
the two royal and rival bun-houses at 
Chelsea. But there is the cross-mark on 
tlio surface of the bun to commend it to 
the minds which are favourably disposed 
to symbolism ; and there is the history of 
the cross-bun itself, which goes back to 
the time of Cecrops, and to tlio lihn of- 
fered to Astarte, and to tlio Jewish pass 
over cakes, ami to the eucharistic bread, 
or cross-marked wafers, nunitioned in St. 
Chrysostom^s Liturgy, and thoiico adfmtod 
by the early Christians. So tliat tho Uood 
Friday bun has antiquity and tradition 
to recommend it; and indeed its very 
name of bun is but tho oblique boim, from 
bous, tho sacred ox, the semblance of 
whose horns was stamped upon the cake. 
Inhere, too, they also did duty for the 
horns •of Astarte, in wliich word some 
philologists woidd affect to trace a con- 
nection with Easter. Tho substitution by 
Greeks of tho cross-mark in place of the 
horn-mark would seem to have chiefly been 
for the easier division of the roaiul bun 
into four equal parts. Such cross-marked 
buns w'oro found at Herculaneum.’’ 

Hazlitt, in his JAverij (Jompanies, 1892, 
p. 104, quotes Maitland’s Account of Lon- 
don, 1739, for the origin of this usage: 
“The bakers, probably perceiving that 
great profits arose to tlie clergy by the 
use of the symbols of tho cross, 
Aifnus Deis, and name of Jesus, to 
oblige their customers (for their own 
interest) began to imprint upon their 
bread the like representations.” This 
practice soenis to have been interdicted by 
a royal mandate of but it has been 

more or less continued over si?ice. The 
people in the North of England aiul 
elsewhere make ivitli a knife many little 
cross-marks on their cakes bef'oe they 
put them into tho oven. is still a com- 
mon belief that one cross-bnn should bo 
kept for luck’s sake from Good Friday to 
Good Friday, ft seems that, in Dorset- 
shire, a loaf baked on tho day, and hung 
over tho chimnoy-pioce, ivill have the 
effect, in the popular estimation, of pre- 
venting the bread baked in the house dur- 
ing the year from going roamy or stringy. 
The small loaf of bread, not unusually 
baked on Good Friday morning by many 
country folks, is carefully preserved as a 
medicine for diarrhoea. It is considered 
that a little of tho Good-Eriday loaf, 
grated into a proper proportion of ivater, 
is an infallible remedy for this complaint. 
A relative of the present writer had a 
loaf of this description, bak.d on the Good 
Friday after her marriage in 185G; and 
it was long Kept with this view. The lower 


classes of society do not monopolize these 
superstitions. 

Good Man’s Croft.— Andrews 
tells us, on the authority of Ariiot, that 
“ In 1594, the Elders of tne Scotish 
Church exerted their utmost iinluence to 
abolish an irrational custom among the 
hiisbamlinen, wdiich with some reason gave 
great offoiico. The farmers were apt to 
leave a portion of their laral untilled and 
imcropt year after year. This spot W'as 
supposed to bo dcclicated to iSatan, and 
was styled ‘ tho Good Man’s Croft,* viz. 
the Landlord’s Acre. Jt seems probable* 
that some i’agan ceremony had given rise 
to so strange a superstition ” : no doubt 
as a charm or peace-olfering, that the 
rest might bo fertile. Cent, of IJrnry's 
Ilistonj of Great Britain, p. 502 Note. 

Gooding: on St. Thomas’s 
Day.— 1 find sonu? faint traces of a cus- 
tom of going a gooiliiig (as it is called) 
on 8t. Thomas’s Day, which seems to liave 
boon done by women only, who, in return 
for the alms they received, appear to liavo 
presented tlieir benefactois with sprigs 
of evergreens, probably to deck their 
houses with at the ensuing festival. Per- 
haps this is only another name for the 
Northern custom to bo presently noticed, 
of going about and crying Hagmena. Jn 
tho “ Gentleman’s iMagazino ” for April, 
1794, w'hore tlie writer is speakijig of the 
preceding mild winter, ho says: “The 
women who wont a gooding (as they call 
it in these parts) on 8t. Thomas’s Day 
might, in return for alms, have preseiitet 
their benefactors \vith sprigs of palm 
and bunches of primroses.” Ellis w’as in- 
formed that this practice was still kept up 
in 1813 in Kent, in tlio neighbourhood of 
Maidstone. Miss Baker, in the “North- 
aniptonshiro Glossary,” 185 1, says: “In 
some villages in tho county, I am in- 
forjnod, Ihey L>rmerly went about with a 
I wo-lia lulled pud. or gossiping-pot, beg- 
ging furmety, or wheat, for making it. 
My goo<l old graiulfather always, on this 
day, gave a bowl of wheat to :iny of the 
poor in tho village who chose to com(3 foi" 
it. . . Going a gooding is, I understand, 
still continued at Poterborongh, and in 
some few villages, but it is going fast into* 
desuetude.” Jn some places they 
speak of those days as “ goodish days.” 
The suhjoincH.! is from “ N cites and 
Queries” for December 19, 1857: “In 
the Htaffordshire parish, from which I 
w-rite, 8t. Thomas’s Day is observed 
thus : not only do tho old women and 
widows, but representatives also from 
each poorer family in tlio parish, como 
round for alms. The clergyman is ex- 
pected to give one sliilling to each person. 
. , Some of tho parishioners give alms ii* 
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money, others in kind. Thus wme of the 
farmers give corn, which the miller grinds 
gratis. The dti^*s custom is termed 
* Gooding.’ In neighbouring parishes no 
corn is gi^en, the farmers giving money 
instead : and in some places the money 
collected is placwl in the hands of the 
elorgyman and churchwardens, who, on 
the Sunday nearest to St. Thomas’s Day, 
distribute it at the vestry. The fund is 
called St. Thomas’s Dole, and the day 
■itself is termed Doleing Day.” The custom 
which children Iiave of going about before 
'Christmas, to collect fruit, or anything 
which people (dioose to bestow on them, 
has always been conunon to this country, 
and to its continental neighbours. 
Cornp. ('orninij. 

Jt is tlnis described by Naogeorgus: 

“ Three weckos before the doy whereon 
was borne the horde of Grace, 

And on the Tlmrsdaye boyes and girls 
do run lie in every place, 

And bounce and beate at every doore, 
with hlowes and lustie snaps, 

And crie, tlie- Advent of the Lord not 
home as yet perhaps. 

And wishing to the neighbours all, that 
in the h()nsc?.s dwell, 

A iiappie yoare, and every thing to 
spring and prosper well : 

Hero have they peares, and plumbs, and 
pence, ech man gives willinglie, 
For tlie.se three nights are alwayes 
thought vnfortunaie to bee: 
■\Vherein tfie.y are afrayde of sprites and 
cankred witches spight, 

And dieadfiill devils bhicko and grim, 
that; then have cliiofc.st might.” 

Goose. A n ea i ly a ut lior, speaking of 
the goo.so, says: “She is no witch, or 
astrologer, to <livine by tlio starre.s, but 
yet hath a shrmvd gnesse of rainie 
weather, being as good as an almanack to 
some that heleeve in her.” Slianifc Mvia- 
morphosis of Mon, IfiTI. 'there is a pro- 
verbial plna.se in Skelton’s Garland of 
lAiurd, lo‘23 ; 

“ When the rain rainelh, and the goose 
Avinketli, 

Little wots the gosling, what the goose 
thinketh.” 

A German writer cited by Mr. Atkinson 
in liis “C'leveland Glo.ssary,” 1808, says: 
“ From the hrr-ast-hone of a goo.^e eaten 
.a.t Martinmas Kve (old style), it i.s T)o.s- 
siblo to ascert ain what the winter i.s likely 
to be. When picked, it must bo held up 
to Die light, and the white mark.s then 
■discei'nible betoken snow, the darker one.s, 
frost and cold weather. It sironld also be 
remarked, that the front part of the bone 
foretells the weather before Christmas, the 
iiinder part the weather after Christmas.” 


Goose. — A game mention^ in the 
Stationers’ i^^gister under 1697, and de- 
scribed as “ Kew and most pleasant.” *It 
does hot seem to be otherwise kno\yn. but 
tliat it was popular, and long continued 
in vogue seems to bo shmvii by an adver- 
ti.sement as late as 1670, at the end of 
Robert Pricke’s translation of Lo Muet’a 
Architecture, of this pastime as a publica- 
tion then in print. 
Goose-Grass.—See Whittlcoait. 

Goose Intentos.— CorrupVjd into 
(joose. in ten toeSy the goose popularly re- 
garded by tiie husbandmen in liancashire 
as line to them for a dinner on the six- 
teenth Sunday after Penteco.st, when the 
old prayer for the day concluded with 
jirfFstet esse inlcntos. Blount and Halli- 
well in v. 

GoosOi Winchester. — The vene- 
real disease, from the stews at /South- 
ivark, formerly under the jnri.sdictiori of 
tlm .see of Winchester. It is one of the 
siiecies of goose ennmerated ami described 
by 'I’aylor the Water-poet, in his cognomi- 
nal tract, 1621. In a tract printed under 
Eilward VI.’s reign, called the Upcher^ 
ing of the ]\[ass, it is referred to as the 
“ Winche.ster gosling.” 

Goose Riding. — A g(u>se, whose 
neck is greased, being .suspended by the 
legs to a cord lied to two trees or high 
posts, a nmnbor o'- men on honsoback rid- 
ing at full-speod al.-^empt to pull off the 
head, w-hich if they accom})lish lliey win 
the goo.se. Tin’s has lioori practised in 
Derbyshire within the memory of persons 
lately living. Donee say.s, his ivorthy 
friend Mr. Lnmi.silen informed him that 
-when young ho rememhoivd tlie .sport of 
“riding Ihe goo.se ” at Kd in burgh. A 
bar ivas placeil across tlio road, to which 
a goo.se, who.se neck liad been previously 
greased, wa.s tied. At Ibis the candidate, s, 
as before menjtionod, pluckcMl. 

Gooseberry Fair.-- See limuiwg 
for the Smock, In Paul in us “ de 
Candoro,” p. 261, avc read: “In Dania, 
tempore quadrage.simali Belga^ rmstici in 
In.snla Amack, Anscrem (candidum ego 
vidi), funo alligatuin, inqno sublimi peii- 
dentem, babent, ad qiiom citatis Equis 
ccrtatiin pro)>erant, qnique caput ei prius 
abrnperit, victor evasit.” Concerning 
the practice of swarming up a pole after a 
goose placed at top, .see Sauval, “ Antiqui- 
tes de Pari.s,” tom. ii. p. 696. 

.At the pre.sent day a log of mutton or a 
pig is frequently .scrambled for in the 
same manner at fairs and rGg.attas. 

Gospel Oak. — 1’be place called Gos- 

5 el Oak, near Kentish Town, doubtless 
orived its mime from the same custom 
as the Go.spel Trees mentioned elsewhere. 
Comp. Varoehkd Peramhulations, 
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Gossipins'-Pot* -See Gooding. 

pDSSip’S CAkOi — hia Twelve 
MonthSy 1661, Stevenson, speaking of the 
monbhtof August, observes: “llie new 
wheat make the Gossips Cake, and the 
Bride-Cup vs carryed above the heads of 
the whole parisli.” 

Govor’s, St., Well. St. Govor’s 
Well, in Kensington Gardens, London, is 
still visited by persons who have faith in . 
the virtues of tfie water. It is, I believe, 
an art. dan spring. The name of this 
saint, who does not belong to the English 
series, and is consequently unnoticed by 
Butler, has been corrupted into Go^oj^ 
whence Kensington Gore, in the inimedi- 
ate vicinity, seems to have been derived. 

Grsial, or Grail. — A dish supposed 
to have held the paschal lamb at the 
Last Supi)er, and which, after being 
brougl:^ (as it was said) to England by 
Joseph of Arimatliea, was lost, and 
formed the object of quest for knighis- 
errant. See a rather long note in Nares, 
Glossary in v. In the coniinon trans- 
lation of “Don Quixote,” the lioly Graal 
is called Saint Graal, a very unauthorized 
accession to the Romish Calendar ; and an 
eminent liistoriau of our own day has 
discovered a now saint in the Holy Vial, 
of which ho speaks as Saint Ampoule. 

Grace-Cup. -Milner, on an an- 
cient cup (“ Arclueoh/^ia,” voL xi. p, 
240), informs us the intrcMluction j 

of Chr’‘ ijniiLj amongst our ances- I 
tors d d not at all contribute to | 
the abolition of the practice of { 

wassailing. On the contrary, it began to | 
assume a kind of religious aspect ; and the 1 
wassail bowl itself, which in the great j 
monasteries was placed on the Abbot’s 
table, at the upper end of the refectory 
or eating hall, to be circulated among i 
the community at his discretion, received 
the honourable appellation « f ‘ Poculum 
Charitatis.’ This in our C'niversities is 
called the Grace-cup.” 

Grsiil. All abbreviated form of 
Graduate^ one of the ancient musical ser- 
vice books of the Cliurch in Uomisli times. 
There is one for the use of Salisbury. 

Graves. Graves were anciently 
called pyttes, and in large towns and 
cities in and after the middle ages a coiii- 
moii pit for the dead was provided in 
some retired spot. See Strutt’s “ Manners 
and Customs,” vol. iii., p. 172. But the 
converse was and remains true; for in 
Lincolnshire the potato-mounds raised 
above the ground and covered with earth 
are known as graves, althougli tliey are 
not dug. I find in Durandus, lib. vii. 
De Officio Mortuorum, cap. 8o-39, the fol- 
lowing: “Dg:bet autem quissic sopeIiri,ut 
capite ad occideiitem posito, pedes dirigat 




ad Orientern, in qu^ quasi ipsa positione 
orat : et iiinuit quod promptiis est, ut de 
occasu festinet ad ortum : do Mundo ad 
Seculum.” Cuilum says : “ Thero is a 
great partiality hero, to bur'y/ng on the 
south and east sides of the chUiCh yard. 
About twenty years ago, when I first be- 
came rector, and observed how those sides- 
(particularly the south), were crowded 
with graves, I provaileil upon a few per- 
sons to bury their friends on. the north, 
which was entirely vacant; but the ex- 
ample was not followed as I hoped it 
w'ould : and they continue to bury on tbo 
soutli, where a corpse is rarely interreil 
without disturbing the bones of its an- 
cestors. This partiality may perhaps at 
first have partly arisen from the antieiit 
custom of praying for the dead; for as 
the usual approacli to this and most coun- 
try churches is by tlio south, it was natural 
for burials to bo on tliat side, tiiat those 
who w^ore going to divine service might, 
in their way, by tlio sight ()f the graves of 
their friends, bo put in mind to offer up 
a prayer for tlio welfare of their souls; 
and oven now, since the eustom of pray- 
ing for the dead is abolished, the same 
obvious situation of graves may oxcito 
some tender recollection in those wlio 
view them, and silently implore ^ the 
passing tribute of a sigh.’ Tliat this 
motive has its influence, may bo concluded 
from the graves tliat appear on the iiortli 
side of tlio church yard, when the ap- 
proach to the church happens to bo that 
way ; of this there are some few instances 
in this noighbouriioml.” Hut. and .la- 
fiq, of Ifawstcd, Suffolk, 1784, apud JiUd. 
Top. Brit., xxiii. “As to the povsition in tlio 
grave, though wo decline,” says Browne 
ill his Uriio-burial,” “ tlio religious con- 
sideration, yet ill camieterial and nar- 
row-er burying-plaoes, to avoid confusion 
and cross-position, a certain posture wore 
to be admitted. The I’crsiaiis lay north 
and south ; the Megarians and Plaenicians 
placed their heads to the oast : tlio Atho- 
niaiis, some think, towards the w'cst, 
which Cliristians still retain : and Bede 
will have it to be tlie posture of our Savi- 
our. That Christians bury their dead on 
their backs, or in a supine position, seems 
agrooablo to profound sleep and the com- 
mon posture of dying; contrary also to 
the most natural way of birth ; not unlike 
our pendulous posture in the doubtful 
state of the womb. Diogenes was singu- 
lar, who preferred a prone position in the 
grave; and some Christies like neitlier, 
(Russians, Am.) who doclirio the figure of 
rest, and make (;hoico of an erect pos- 
ture.” In the Ely Articles of Enquiry, 
(with some directions intermingled), l(i(32, 
it is asked, “When graves are digged, , 
I are they made six foot deep, (at 
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the least), and east and west?'* In 
the position of the graves the com- 
mon and lioiiouVable direction is from 
«ast to west, the dishonourable one 
from north to south, Hearne had such 
correct notions on this head, that he left 
orders for his grave to be made straight 
by a compass, due east and west: in con- 
sequence of whicii his monument, which 
I have often seen, is placed in a direction 
not parallel with any of the other graves. 
Its being place<l seemingly awry, gives it 
a very remarkable appearance. 

In the Cambrian Register is the fol- 
lowing very apposite passage respecting 
church-yards in Wales. “In country 
church "yards the relations of the de- 
ceased crowd them into that part 
wdiich is south of the church ; the 
north side, in their opinion, being un- 
hallowed ground, tit only to bo the dormi- 
tory of stillborn infants and suicides. 
For an example to his neighbours, and as 
well to escape the barbarities of the sex- 
ton, the writer of the above account 
ordered hinisolf to be buried on the north 
.side of the church yard. But as he was 
accounted an intidel when alive, his 
neighbours could not tliink it creditable 
to associate with him when dead. His 
dust, therefore, is likely to pass a solitary 
retirement, and for ages to remain undis- 
turbed by the hands of men.’* 1790, p. 
374, Notes, In “ Cymbolino,” act iv, sc. 
^2, Guiderius, spealiing of the disguised 
and (supi^osocl) dead Imogen, says:“ Nay, 
Cadwal, we must lay his head to the cast ; 
my father has a reason for't.” And in 
Gu}/ M(uinervn(j wo similarly have: “Na, 
ua 1 Not that way: the feet to the east.” 
Moresin says that in Popish burying 
grouiwi.s, those who were reputed good 
Christians lay towards the south and east ; 
others, w’ho had sulTored capital pnni.sh- 
nient, laid violent hands on themselves, 
or the like, were buried towards the 
north : a custom that had formerly been 
of frequent use in Scotland. In “ Martins 
Months Mind," 1589, we read : “ He died 
excommunicate, and they might not 
therefore burio him in Christian buriall, 
and his will w-as not to come there in any 
wise. His bodie should not bo buried in 
any church, (especiallye cathedrall, which- 
ever ho deto.sted), chappell, nor church 
yard ; for they have been profaned with 
superstition. He would not be laid cast 
and west, (for ho over went against the 
haire), but north and south : 1 think be- 
cause * Ab Aquilone omne malum,* and 
the south wind ever brings corruption 
with it." In the trial of Robert Fitz- 
gerald FiSq., and others, for the murder 
of Patrick Randal M'Donnel, Esq. (in 
Ireland in 1780), we read : “ The body of 
Mr, Fitzgerald, immediately after exe- 


cution, was carried to the ruint: of Tur- 
lagh House, ^nd was waked in a stable 
adjoining, with a few candles placed 
about it. On the next day it was 
to the church yard of Turlagh, where he 
was buried on wdiat is generally termed 
the wrong side of the ohurch, in his 
cloaths, without a coffin." Craven Ord, 
Esq. informe^l Brand that “at the east 
end of the chancel, in the church yard, of 
C^’ornham All Saints, near Bury, Suffolk, 
is the coffin-shaped monument of Henrietta 
Maria Cornwallis, who dio.d in li07. It 
stands north and south, and the parish 
tradition says that she ordered that posi- 
tion of it as a mark of penitence and 
humiliation." I'ennant, in allusion to 
Whiteford Church, says: “I step into 
the churchyard and sigli over the number 
of departed wliicli fill the inevitable re- 
treat. In no distant time the north side, 
like those of all otlier AVelsli Chffrclies, 
was through some superstition to be occu- 
pied only by persons executed, or by 
suicides. It is now nearly as much 
crowded as the other parts." Ho adds, 
that, in North Wales none but excom- 
mnnicate^l or very poor and friendless 
people, are buried on the north side of 
the church yfird. TIisl. of Whiteford, p. 
102. Gilbert White, speaking of Selborno 
church yard, observes: “Considering the 
size of the cliurcl ,, and tho extent of the 
parish, the churci v^ird is very scanty ; 
and especially as air'v>*::s^ + , * r' buried in 
the south side, which is become 1 such a 
mass of mortality, that no person ’can be 
there interred wutliout disturbing or dis- 
placing the bones of his ancestors. There 
IS reason to suppose that it once was 
larger, and extended to wdiat is now the 
Vicarage Court and garden. At tlie east 
end are a few* graves; yet none, till very 
lately, on the north side; but as tivo or 
three families of best repute have begun 
to bury in tint quarter, prejudice may 
wear out by degrees, and their example bo 
Rillow’od by tlie rest of tho neighbour- 
hood." in “ Paradoxical Assertions," 
&e., by R. H., 1604, we read: 

“Cmlo tegitur, qui non hahet urnam." 
“ Doubtlevss that man's bones in tho north 
church yard rest in more quiet than his 
that lies entomb'd in the chancel." Ben- 
jamin Rhodes, steward to one of the earls 
of iff gin, requested, it seems, “to be in- 
terred in the open church yard, on the 
north side (to crosse the received super- 
stition, as ho thought, of the constant 
choice of the south side), near the new 
chapel." Rhodes was interred in Malden 
Church in Bedfordshire. “Life and 
Death of Mr. ^Benjamin Rhodes,” &c., by 
P. Samwaies,‘’""’his lordship's chaplain, 
1667, p. 27. One of Mr. Rrand's lady 
correspondents seems to have thought that 
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if she diediiin old maid, she would have to 
lie in her grave with her fac<^downwards. 

\n the poet Mason’s time, appears to 
have been usual to whiten the head and 
footstontiS of graves at Christmas, Kaster, 
and Whitsuntide; but of co\irse the cus- 
tom was Olid which would vary exceed- 
ingly. 1 do not exactly know the origin 
of the phrase, to mark with a white stone, 
■employed in alinsion to a lucky or auspici- 
ous day In one of Hazlitt’s Essays. 

Gray*s-lnn.--8oe AntichtSy Pemiotiy 
and Loru of Misrule. 

Greeng^oose or Goose Fair.— 
A fair formerly held at Stratford-lo-Bow 
on Thursday in W^hitsmi week, wlien 
green goeso were tlio chief features in the 
entertainment. 8ee Narcs, (ilosmi'y in 
v. The fair seems to have Nourished in 
1694, when a popular tract made its ap- 
pearance with tlio title of The Three 
Merry Wii'cs of Grcc'iujnose Fuir^ includ- 
ing a story similar to that of tlio Crnci- 
fied PricH, in ija Fontaine. Ilazlitt’s 
Bihh CoU.y i., 45u. 

Green Men or Wild Men.— Bee 

Ilalliwell ill v., and Hazlitt’s Livery Com- 
panies, 1892, p. 311. 

Greenock Fa.ir.— A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries ” d(\scribes the 
pompous ceronionial which attimded the 
opening of this fair. A Qreenock corres- 
pondent informs the Editor that it is still 
kept up on I ho first 'thursday in July 
and t]ie fo>’ .. . uiy Novombor, and 

with inc .. than «]ucs .oiiable advantage 
to the local it and neighbourhood. For- 
merly at least tlio offices and other places 
of business wei closed for the day, and 
he recollects going as a lad, like all the 
rest, to see the show. Letter from Allan 
Park Faton, April 30, 1897, 

Greenwich Fair. — The rolling of 
young couiiles down CTreonwich-hill, at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, whde tlie fair 
was hold there, appears by rhe following 
extract from K. Fletcher’s Ex Otio Ne- 
gotium,” 1606, p. 210, in a poem called 
*‘May Day,” to bo the vestige of a May 
game : 

“The game at best, the girls now rould 
must bee, 

Where Coryden and Mopsa, he and 
shee, 

Each happy pair make one Hermophro- 
dite, 

And tumbling, bounce together, black 
and white,” 

This custom, which many still among us 
must remember, has died ith the aboli- 
tion of Greenwich Fair. 

Grefifory’s, St., Da^. — Gregory 
mentions a singular superstition : ” Borne 
are so supef^titiously given, as upon the 


ni^ht of St. Gregory’s Day, to have their 
children ask the question in their sleep, 
whether they have anie minde to book or 
no; and if they sale yes, they count it 
a very good presage : but if tiny cliildren 
answer nothing, or nothing to that pur- 
pose, they put them over to the plough.” 
Pnsthumn, 1049, 113. In Ilazlitts’ UmuL 
book, 1807, p. 214, there is a notice of an 
unique life of this saint’s mother in verse, 
r published about 1540. 


Grimp.— St. Evremond, in a letter 
to Henry derniyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
speaks of playing at ombre and grimpc as 
an agreeaole way of passing a man’s last 
moments. It was in'obably a game of 
cards, pei hnps only a French game. 

Groaning* Chair.- An essayist in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine’ ’for May, 
1732, observes : “ Among (ho women thei’O 
is tlie groaning chair, in which the matron 
sits to leceive visits of c.‘ongratulatioii. 
Tl)is is a kind of female ovation duo to 
every good wmnan ivho goes through such 
eminont perils in the service of her coun- 
try.” 


“ For a nurse, the chihl to dandle 
Sugar, sopo, spic’d pots, and candle, 
A groaning chaii’, an<l eko a cra<lle. — 
Bianckeis of a sovei al scantling 
Tl.i(M*cin for to ivrap the haritling: 
Sweet moat s f rom coi nlit-j n a ker’ s 

trade 

W’hen the child’s a Christian made— - 
Pincushions afuj other sucli knacks 
‘ X chihl-bod wt)man always lacks, 
i Oaudlos, grewols, costly jellies, A:c.” 

! - Poor Pobin for 1()7(). 


I Groaning: Cheese. Against the 
time of tlio good wife’s delivery, it used 
: to be overywhcio the custom for IJio Juis- 
band to provirlc a largo clioese and a cake. 
'J'lieso, from time inimemorial, liave been 
the objects of ancient superstition. It is 
custonuiry at Oxford to cut the cheese 
(called in the Nortli of Fngland, in allu- 
sion to (ho mother’s complaints at her de- 
livery, the Groaning Cheese) in the 
middle when the child is born, and so by 
degrees form it into a largo kind 
through which the child must b( 
on the day of (ho christening. It 
unusual to preserve for many years, I 
j know not for what superstitious intent, 
! pieces of the groaning cake. Thus I 
1 read in Gay ton : “ And hath a piece of the 
1 groaning cake (as they call it) which she 
I kept religiously with lier Good Friday 
bun, full forty years un-mouldy and un- 
mouse-eaten.” Festivous Notes on Von 
Quixote, 1054, p. 17. In other places the 
first cut of the sick wife’s cheese (so also 
they call tlie groaning cheese) is to be 
divided into little pieces and tossed in 
the midwife’s smock, to cause young 
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woixion to (Iroam of their lovers. Slices 
of the first cut of the groaning cheese are 
in the North of England laid under the 
pillows of young persons for the above 
purpose.* In “The Vow-Breaker, '' by 
VV. Sampson, 163(5, in a scene where is 
discovert “a bod covered with white; 
enter Prattle, Magpy, Long-tongue, Bar- 
T on with a childo, Anno in bed ” : Booto 
says, “ Neeco, bring the groaning cheece, 
and all requisites, I must supply the 
father^s place, and bid god-fathers.'^ 

Guinea. Game. — A sport or ximuse- 
mont, so-called, is mentioned in the Sta- 
tioners' Register under 1587-8. 

Gule of Aug^ust, or Lammas 
Day.— Pettingal derives “Gule" from 
the Celtic or British “ Wyl," or “ Gwyl," 
signifjdng a festival or liolyday, and ex- 
plains “Gule of August" to mean no 
more than the holyday of St. Peter ad 
Vincula in August, when the people of 
England under popery j)aid tlieir Peter 
pence. 'Ihis is con finned by Blount, who 
tolls us that Lammas Day, the first of 
August, otherwi.se called the Gule or Yule 
of August, may be a corrupt ion of the Brit- 
ish word “ Gvvyl Awst, signifying the feast 
of August." Vallancey says that Cul and 
(hil in the ln.sh implies a cornplote wheel, 
a belt, a whul, an anniversary. It may 
be synonymous with Yiih. 8polnian, in 
his Glos.sary, undor the Gnles of August, 
observes: “ Jt often occurs in ancient 
parchments (especially legal ones) for the 
Feast of St. Peter ad ‘Vincula, which is 
celebrated on the same calends of August. 
Duraiidus, in his Rationale, siigge.sts, as 
a reason for this among others that, the 
Tribune (^uiriiius having a daughter 
whoso throat was diseased, the girl was 
ordere<l by the Pope to kiss the chains 
wherewith St. Peter had been shackled, 
which wrought Iier complete cure, and led 
to the institution of tho festival, as w^ell 
as iho erection of a memorial church." 
Vallancey cite.s Cormac, Archbislioi) 
Cashel in tho tenth century, in liis Irish 
Glossary, as telling ns that, “ in his time, 
four groat fires w^ere lighted up on the 
four great festivals of tho Druids; viz., 
in February, May, .Vugii.st, and Novoin- 
bor.’’ Vallancey also tolls ii.s that “this 
day was dedicated to the sacj ifico of (lie 
fruits of tlio .soil. La-ith-mas was the day 
of oblation of grain. It is pronounced 
La-ee-rnas, a \vord reaflily corrupted to 
liammas. Ifk is all kinds of grain, par- 
ticularly wlieat and mas, fruit of all 
kinds, especially the acorn, Avlience mast." 
Mr. Way, in a note to the word Lammas, 
in his edition of tho “ Promptorinm Par- 
viilorum," 1865, observe.s : “ On the 

calend.s, or first of August, the festival of 


St. Peter ad vincula, it was cuistomary in 
Anglo-Saxom times to make a votive offer- 
ing of the fitst fruits of the harvest, and 
thence the feast was termed hlaf i^^sso, 
Lammas, from hlaf, panis, and^maesse, 
inissa, festum." Lammas day is called 
in tho “Red Book of Derby hlaj: muBfre 
baes.” But in the “Saxon Chronicle” it is- 
Warn maejre. Mass was a word for festival ; 
honco our way of naming tho festivals of 
Christmass,Candlemass, Marbinmas3,&c .^Tho* 
remark in the Calomiar ol tlie lioinish Clmrcli^ 
under the first of August, is.; 

“ Chains are w'orshipped," &c, 

“ Catenae cohiiitur ad Aram in Exquiliis 

Ad Vicuni Cyprium juxta Titi ther- 
mas." 

Comp, Lammas. 

Gwindy or Wine-House. — A 

curious in.stitiitiou in Wales in ^former 
days, whoro friends, neighbours, &c., as- 
sembled, ymgampiOf or to perform feats 
of strength and activity, as archery, 
wrestling, throwing tho sledge, and after- 
wuird the company called for wine, which 
tho miister supplied at a profit. This 
practice became an abuse, as criminals 
wore sheltered at these place.s. Pennant's 
Tours ill Wales, 1810, ii., 120-30. This 
gwindy was dificrent from the summer- 
house surmounting a cellar which the same 
writer notes as having at his own resi- 
dence, and to whS'j^i the gentlemen of a 
party withdrew af t of ' their 

wine and conver.se more freely.’L^^/fJ.'jL of 
Whifeford and Uohjwell, 1796, p.'* 28. 

Gypsies. — T he hi story a n<l m i gr a- 
tion of the gipsies, says Professor Sayce, 
have boon traced stop by .step by means of 
an examination of their lexicon. The 
grammar and dictionary of tho Romany 
prove that they started from their kin- 
dred, the Jats, on tho north-western coast 
of India, neaji- tho mouths of the Indus, 
not earlier than tho tenth century of the 
Christian era ; that they slowly made their 
wuiy through Persia, Armenia and Greece, 
until, after a sojourn in Hungary, they 
finally spreaxl themselves through westerli 
Europe into Spain on the one side and 
England on the other. The views of the 
old writers on this subject, cited below, 
are rather uricriticaL 

Ralph Volatcrranns affirms that they 
first proceeded, or strolleil, from among 
the II xi, a people of Peisia. Sir Tho- 
mas Browne cites Polydore Vergil as 
accou n t i n g them or i gi n a lly Syri ans : 
Philip Bergoinas as tleriving them from 
Chaldea ; yEiieas Sylvius as from some 
part of Tartary; Belloiiius, as from 
Wallachia Bulgaria ; and Aveii- 

tinus as fetching them from tlie confines 
of Hungary. He adds that«^‘ they have 
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been bawislied by most Christian Princes. 
The, great Turk at least tolerates them 
near the Imperial City : he is said to em- 
ploy thein as spies: they were banished 
as sxich by the Emperor Charles the fifth.’* 
Sir Tliomas JJrowne gives this general 
account of the gipsies : They are a kind 
of counterfeit Moors, to be found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. They 
are commonly supposed to have come from 
Egypt, whence they derive themselves. 
Munster discovered in the Tiettcrs and 
Pass, which thc.r obtained from Sigis- 
muiid the Einpcroi', that they first came 
out of Lesser Egypt, that liaving turned 
apostates from Christianity and relapsed 
into Pagan rites, some of every family 
were enjoined this penance, to wander 
about the world. Aveiitirius tells us, that 
they pretend, for this vagabond course, a 
judgmeT^> of God upon their forefathers 
who refused to entertain the Virgin Mary 
and Jesus, when she fled into their coun- 
try.” Vnhjar ErrorSy p. 280. fie adds: 
“^rhoir first appearance was in Germany 
since the year 1400. Nor wore they ob- 
served before in othci* p.'irts of Europe, 
as is (knliioible from Munster, Gene- 
brard, Crantsius, and Orteliiis.” fhid. 
p. 287. Yet Uellonius, who met great 
droves of gipsies in Egypt, in vil- 
lages on the banks of tVe Nile, wdiere 
fhey wore accounted stra.;gors and wan- 
derers from foroigii r. with us, 

affirms that ”, 'iio Egyptians. 06- 
.scrivi/:. ixi li. Blackstone, iu his “ Com- 
mentaries,” has the following account of 
them: “They are a strange kind of coin- 
moinvcaltli among tlieinselves of Avander- 
iiig impostors and jiiglei'S, who first made 
their appearauco in Germany about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Mun- 
ster, it is true, who is followed and relied 
upon by Spelinan, fixes the time of their 
first appearance to tlio year 1 117 : out as 
ho owns that the first he ever saw were in 
1529, it was probably an error of the press 
for 1517, especially as other historians 
inform us, that when Sultan Selim con- 
quered Egypt in 1517 several of the 
natives refused to submit to the Turkish 
yoke, and revolted under one Zinganeus, 
whence the Turks call them Zinganees; 
but being at length surrounded and ban- 
ished, they agreed to disperse in small 
parties all over the world, where their 
supposed skill in the black art gave tliera 
an universal reception in that age of 
superstition and credulity. In the com- 
pass of a very few years they gained such 
a number of idle proselytes, (who imi- 
tated their language and complexion, and 
betook themselves to the sam« arts of chi- 
romancy, begging, and pilfering), that 
they became tiroublesome and even for- 
midable to most of^the States of Europe. 


Hence they were expelled from France in 
the year 1660, and from Spain 1591, and 
tho Government of England took the 
alarm much earlier, for in 1530 fthey are 
described, Stat. 22 Hon. VIll. o. x., as 
an * outlandish people calling tlieinselves 
Egyptians, using no craft, nor feat of 
merchandize, who have come into this 
realm and gone from sliiro to shire, and 
^phice to place, in gieat company, and 
'used great, suotlo, and crafty means to 
[ deceive the people, and also have com- 
mitted many heiiuuis felonies and rob- 
beries.’ Wherefore they are directed to 
avoid the realm, and nob to return under 
pain of imprisonment and forfeiture of 
their goods and chattolls; and upon their 
trials for any felony which they may have 
committed, they shall not be intitled to 
a jury de mrdirfatc rnujna’. And after- 
wards it w'as enacted hy Statutes 1 and 
2 Ph. and Mary, c. iv., and 5 Kliz. c. xx., 
that if any such persons shall he imported 
into the kingdcmi, tho importers shall for- 
feit forty pounds. And if tho Egyptians 
themselves remain one month in tlie king- 
dom, or if any person, being fourteen 
years old, whether natnral-boni subject or 
stranger, wdiich hath been seen or found 
in the fellowship of such Egyptians, or 
which hath disguised him or herself like 
them, shall remain in tlio same one 
month at one or several times, it is felony 
without benefit of clergy. And Sir Mat- 
thew Hale informs us that at one Suffolk 
Assize no loss than thirteen persons were 
oxccute<l upon those Statutes a few years 
before tho Restorath)ii. Tint to the 
honour of our national humanity, there 
are no instances more modern than this 
of carrying these laws into practice.” 

The Kuhsequent passage, from tlie “Brit- 
ish Critic,” exhibits a proof of the same 
tendency. “In a late meeting of the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, Professor Blu- 
menbncli laid before the members a 
second Decad of tlie crania of per- 
sons of different nations contrasted 
Avith each other, in tho same manner us in 
tho first, and rangcxl according to the 
order observcKl by him in his other Avorks. 
In the first variety Avas the cranium of a 
real gipsey, Avho died in prison at Clausen- 
burg, communicated by Dr. Patacki of 
that place. Tho resemblance between 
this and that of tho Egyptian mummy in 
the first decad was very striking. Both 
differed essentially from the sixty-four 
crania of other persons belonging to for- 
eign nations, in the possession of the 
author : a circumstance which, among 
others, tends to confirm tho opinion of 
Profess. Meiners, that the Hindoos, from 
whom Grielman derives the gipsies, came 
themselves originally from Egypt.” The 
gipsies, as it should thus seem, came orig- 

TJ 
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inaliy from Hindostan, whore they are 
supposed to haye been of the lowest class 
of Indians, namely Parias, or, as they 
are called in Hindostan, Suders. They 
are thouglit to have migrate<l about a.u. 
1408 or 1409, when Timur Beg ravaged 
India for the purpose of spreading the 
Mahometan religion. On this occasion so 
many thousands were made slaves and 
put to death, that an universal panic 
took place, and a very great number of’ 
terrified inhabitants endeavoured to save 
themselves by flight. As every part to- 
wards the north and east was beset by 
the enemy, it is most probable tliat the 
country below Multan, to the mouth of 
the Indus, was the first asylum and ren- 
dezvous of the fugitive Suders. This is 
called the country of Zinganon. Here 
they were safe, and remained so till I'iriiur 
returned from his victories on the Ganges. 
Then it was that they first entirely (niilte<l 
the country, and probably with them a 
considerable number of the natives, whicli 
will explain the meaning of their original 
name. By what track they came to us 
cannot bo ascertained, if they went 
straight through tlm southern Persian de- 
serts of Sigistari, Makraii, and Kirman, 
along the Persian Gulf to the mouth of 
the Euphrates, from tlionce they might 
get, by Bassora, into the great deserts of 
Arabia, afterwards into Arabia. Petriea 
and so arrive in Egypt by the Isthmus of 
Suez. They must certainly have been in 
Egypt before they reacihed us, otherwise 
it is incomprolieiisihlc limv the report 
arose that they were Egyntijins. Pas- 
quicr, in his “ Becherclios do la France,’^ 
has the following: “On August 17, 1427, 
came to Paris twelve Penitenfs (penaii- 
ciers) as they call iliemselves, vi74., a duke, 
an earl, and ten men, all on horseback, 
and calling themselves good Cliristians. 
They ivere of lower Egypt, and gave out 
that not long before the Christians had 
subdued their country, and obliged them 
to embrace Christianity, or put them to 
death. Thrise who were baptize<l were 
groat lords in their owui country, 
and had a King and Queen there. 
Some time after their coiivcr-sion, the 
Saracens overiau their country and 
obliged them to renounce Christianity, 
When the Emperor of Germany, the King 
of Poland, and other Christian Princes 
heard this, they fell upon them and 
obliged them all, both great and 
small, to quit their country, and 
go to the Pope at Romo, who enjoine<l 
them sov'en years penance to wander over 
the world without lying in a bed; every 
bishop and abbot to jjivo them once 10 
livres tournois ; and ho gave them lettor.s 
to this purpose, and his blessing. They 
had been wandering five years when they 


came to Paris. They were lodged by the 

S olice out j'^of the City, at Chapel St, 
»enis. Aliiiost all liaq their ears bcJred, 
and one or two silver rings in eaqh, which 
they said was osteemed an ornament in 
their country. The men were very blacky 
their hair curled ; the W'omen remarkably 
ugly and black, all their faces scarred (de- 
playez), their hair black, like a liorse’s 
tail, their only habit was an old shaggy 
garment (flossoye) tied over their shoul- 
ders ivith a cloth or cord-sash, and under 
it a poor petticoat or shi^t. In short they 
w'oro the poorest wretches that had ever 
been seen in France ; and, notwithstand- 
ing their poverty, there w^erc among them 
women who, by looking into people’s 
hands, told their fortunes ct meirent con- 
tens en plnskurs mariaifcs; for they said, 
tliy wife has played thco false (Ta femme 
t’a fait coup) and what was worse, they 
picked people’s pockets of thei'r money 
anti got it into their own by telling these 
things by art, magic, or the intervention 
of the Devil or by a certain knack.” It 
is added that they were expelled fi’om 
France in lOGl. 

At a comparatively early date the 
terms (EffyptUm and Bohemian were 
ratlier wrongly applitnl to them. For 
in Grielman’s J'Jissertaiion on the (lypsieSf 
translated by .Raper, 1787, we read that, 
in 1418, the arrived in Swit- 

zerhiml near Zi^jd,ch and other places, to 

the fuimber, inen? 

fourteen thousand. ItVa proi , '^rroun- 
cil, held ill Tarragona in was 

ihe subjoined <locrco promulgateil against 
them: “ Curaudum otiarii est ut publici 
Magistral us eos coeicoaiit qui so dSgyp- 
tiacos vel Bohomianos vocant, quos vix 
constat esse Cliristiano.s, nisi ex eorum re- 
latione ; cum tamen siuh mendaces, fures, 
et deceptores, et aliis scelcribus multi eo- 
rum as, suet i.” “ /Egypt iaci,” says Du- 

caiige, “ va;;i homines, liarioli ac fatidici, 
<iui hac & iliac errantes ex nianus inspec- 
tiono futura piwsagiro so fmgiint, ut de 
marsupiis incautoriim mimmos corro- 
gent.” 

In Grielman a very copious cata- 
logue is given of gipsy and Hindostan 
words collated, by whicli it appears that 
every third gipsy word is likewise 
an Hindostan one, or still more, 
that out of every thirty gipsy words 
eleven or twelve are common to 
Hindostan. This agreement will ap- 
pear uncommonly great if we recollect 
tliat the above words have only been 
learned fruin the gipsies within these 
very few years, consequently after a 
separation of near four complete centu- 
rio.s from Hindostan, their supposed 
native country, among people who talked 
languages totally dilferoiit^ and in which 
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the gipsies themselves conversed ; for un- 
der the constant and so lon^ continued 
inliu:!t of these languages, their own must 
necessarily have 8uffere<l great alteration. 
In this learned work there is also a com- 
parison of the gipsies with the above cast 
of Suders: buo t lay the greatest stress 
upon those proofs w liich are deduced from 
the similarity of the languages. In the 
supplemenj) it is mentioned that Marsden 
had obtained as many words as ho could 
get, and ^hat l)y a correspondence from 
ConstaritiTiv»plo he procured a collection of 
words usetl hy the Ci?igaris thereabouts; 
and those, together with the words given 
by Ludolph in his “ Historia -^thiopica,’’ 
compared with Hindustan vulgar lan- 
guage, show it to be the same that is 
spoken by the gipsies and in Hindostaii. 

Harrivsou, in his “ Description of Eng- 
land,” describing the various sorts of 
cheats pi^ictised by the voluntary poor, 
after enumerating those who maim or dis- 
figure their bodies by sores, or counter- 
feit the guise of labourers or serving men, 
or mariners seeking for ships wliich they 
have not lost, to extort charity, adds It 
is not yet full threescore years since this 
trade began ; but how it hath prospered 
since that time it is casie to judge, for 
they are now supposed of cue sox an<l an- 
other to amount vnto aboue 10, 000 per- 
sons, as T liaue heard repor' .k 1. Moreouer, 
in counterfeiting the Egynuan roges, they 
hauo (Ionised^, V tnr among them- 

selu., V '' they iianio Canting, but 
others Po’ ters French, a speach compact 
thirtie yoares since of English and a great 
number of nd words of their owiio deuis- 
ing, without all order or reason : and yet 
such is it as none but themselues are able 
to vndorstaiid. The tirst douiser thereof 
was hanged by the necUe, a iust reward 
no doubt for his <leceits and a common 
end to all of that profession.” Tloliv'hrtl, 
1587, p. 183. Tn Kid’s Art •; JuifUrui, 
1012, sign.K h, is the following account : — 
*These kind of people about an hundred 
years agoe, about tlio twentieth y€\are of 
King Henry the eight, began to gatlier an 
head, at the first heere about the South- 
erne parts, and this (avs I am informed) and 
as I can gather, was their beginning. Cer- 
taine Egiptians. banished their cuntry, 
(belike not for their good conclitinns), ar- 
rived heere in England, who being excel- 
lent in quaint tricks and devises, not 
known heere at that time among us, wore 
esteemed and had in great admiration, 
for what with strangeness of their attire 
and garments, together with their sleights 
and legerdemain es, they were spoke of 
farre an<l neerc, insomuch that many of 
our English loyterers joyned with them, 
and in time learned their crafte and cosen- 
ing. The speach which they used was 
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the right Egyptian language, with whome 
our Engli.shmen conversing with, at least 
learned their language. These people 
continuing about the country in this 
fashion, practicing their co.seninr art of 
fast and loose legerdeniaiiie, purchased 
themselves great credit among the cuntry 
people, and got much by palmi.stry and 
telling of fortunes, insoinucli they piti- 
fully cosened the pooro contry girles, both 
o* itioney, silver spoiios, and the best of 
their apparrell, or any good thing they 
could make, onely to hear their for- 
tunes.” ‘‘This Giles Hal her (lor so was 
his name) together with his whore, Kit 
Calot, in short space bad I'nllowing them 
a pretty traino, ho terming himself the 
King of the Egiptians, and she the quene, 
ryding about the cuntry at their pleasure 
uiicontrolld.” He tlien mentioiis the sta- 
tute against them of the 1st. and 2d of 
Philip and Mary, on which he ob.^erves — 
“But what a number were executed pre- 
sently upon this siatutc, you woiikl won- 
der: yet, notwithstanding, all would not 
prevaile: but still they waTidred, as be- 
fore, up and downe, and mooting once in 
a yeare at a place appointed: sometime 

at the DoviPs A in Peake in Darbi- 

shire, and otherwhilos at Ketbrooke by 
Khicklioath, or elsewhere, as they agreed 
still at their meeting.” Speaking of his 
own time, he adds : “ These tellowes seeing 
that no profit eoinos by wand ring, but 
hazard of their lives, do daily decrease 
and breako off their wonted society, and 
betake themselves, many of them, some 
to be podlers, some tinkers, some juglers, 
and some to one kinde of life or other.” 
\Villiam Bullein, in liis Troatiso “of 
Siinple.s and Surgery,” accompanying bis 
Jiulworke of Defence, lob2, in wliich the 
author speaks of dog-leeciies and Egyp- 
tians, and Jews: all pretending to the 
telling of fortunes and curing by charms. 
“They” (dog-Icoclics) “buy .some gross 
stuff, with a box of salvo ami cases of tools 
to set forth their slendei' market withal, 
&c. Then fall they to palmistry and tell- 
ing of fortunes, daily deceiving the 
.simple. Like unto the swarms of vaga- 
bonds, Egyptians, and some that call 
themselves Jews -.whoso eyG.s wore so sharp 
as lynx. For they see all the people with 
their knacks, pricks, domifying, and figur- 
ing, with such like fantasies. Faining 
that they have familiers and glasses, 
whereby they may find things that be lost. 
And, besides thoin, are infinite of old dol- 
tish witches with bk>.«sings for the fair 
and conjuring of cattel.” Strype’s Anno/ 5 , 
ii., Oil. In Dekker’s Laiitkorne and Can- 
dlclvjht, 1()08, 8ign. G 2, the gipsies are 
called Moonc-men, and a section is de- 
voted to an account of “a strange wild 
people, very dangerous to townes and 
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country villages/^ as they are called ; and 
Dekker draw;? a picture of tlieiUj which 
closely corresponds with our experience of 
their 17 'odern descendants or representa- 
tives, I am sorry that his account is ton 
long for transfer hither. ‘Hn WitVs 
Keoreations/’ a- long piece called ‘‘The 
gipsies’^ occurs, which is curious, as it 
contains a good deal of phraseology evi- 
dently supposed by the writer to be pecu- 
liar to the class, but then, as now, conV 
mon to all the inoiulicant fraternity. Jn j 
Harraan^s time (1506) many of the terms i 
wore current among thieves and beggar.s, j 
which are familiar to mcxlern oars. Spel- i 
man’s portrait of the gipsy fraternity in ! 
his time, whi(;li seems to have been taken ; 
ad vivirm, is as hjllows : “ Egyptian!. Er- j 
rorum l.mpostorumr|ije genus ncquissi- j 
mum: in Continento ortum, sod ad Bri- j 
tannias nostras el lihiropam reliquam iier- : 
volans : nigredino doformes, excocti j 
solo, imniundi voste, et usu rei'um omnium i 
fmdi. — h^ceminre cum stratis et parviilis, j 
jumento invehunl ur. Literas circumfe- : 
runt Principum, nt innoxius illis permit- j 
tatui transitus. — Oriuntiir quippe et in j 
nostra et in oiufii Begione, spurci hujus- 
modi nebiilories, (lui sui similes in Gymna- • 
sium sceleris adsciscentes ; vultnrn, cul- j 
turn, moresque supradictos sibi imlucunt. 
Linguarn (ut exotici magis videantur) fie- | 
titiam blaterani, provinciasque vicatim j 
pervagaiitos, auguriis et furtis, impos- j 
iitris & tecjlniarum millibiis jdebecuiam I 
rodiint et illudunt, linguarn, hanc Gcr- j 
maui Botwelch, (luasi rubrimi Wallicum, j 
id ost Bai’barismum ; Angli Canting nun- 
cupant.” In “The Character of a 
Quack Astrologer,” 1073, sign. A 3 verso, 
our wise man, “a gypsey of the upper 
form,” is called “ a three-penny x)rophf‘t 
that undertakes the telling of other folks 
fortunes, meerly to supply the pinching 
necessities of his own.” At sign. B 3 our 
cunning man is said to “ begin with theft, 
and to help people to what they have lost, 
picks their pockets afresh; not a ring or 
spoon is nim’d away, hut pays him 
twelvepeiice toll, and the nle-drapors* 
often-straying tankard yields him a con- 
stant revenue : for that purpose he main- 
tains as strict a correspondence with gilts 
and lifters, as a mountebank with ap- 
plauding midwives and recommending 
nurses ; and if at any time, to keep up 
his credit with the rabble, he discovers 
anything, ’tis done by the same occult 
Hermetic learning, lieretofore protest by 
the renowned Mall-Cut-Purse.” These 
used still, in Brand’s time, to be called 
“ Wise Men ” in the villages of Durham 
and Northumberland. Gay, in his “Pas- 
torals,” speaking of a girl wlio is slighted 
by her lover, thus describes the gipsies : 


“ Last Friday’s eve, when as the 6un 

TViis^eet, 

I, near yon stile, three sallow gipsies 
met ; 

Upon my hand tliey cast a poring look. 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads 
they shook : 

They said that many cimses I must 
prove, 

Some ill my worldly gain, bjit most in 
lov^e. 

Next morn I miss’d three hens and our 
old cock, 

And, off the hedge, two pinners and a 
smock.” 

In the North of England and Scotland 
they seem to have eiijo.ve<l some share of 
indulgence. Boforo the middle of the 
sixtoeiitli century we meet with. “ ‘ T^etters 
of Defence and Conciirience to John Fall, 
liord and Earl of Little Egypt, i,‘or assist- 
ing him in the execution of dustice upon 
hi.s Company, conform to the Laws 
of Egypt, h'ebruary loth, 154.0-1.’ 
’these are supposed to have been 
gang of gypsies associated together in 
defiance of the St.ato under Fall, as their 
head or king, and those the articles of 
association for their internal government, 
mutual defence ami secinlty, the em- 
broil’d and infirm state of the Scotish 
nation at thrf titue not permitting them 
to repress or Restrain a combination of 
vagrants, wdio Set above the laws, 
aiui erected lhem^!¥^A. a . p 2 ^f*rato 

community as a set of bandii'V/' 'rtiere 
is a curious letter of the justices of Dur- 
ham to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Jiord Pre- 
sident of the North, dated at Durham, 
Jan. B), 1519-50, concerning the gipsies 
and Faw.s. A writ of Privy Seal, dated 
1549, supports John Faw, Lord and Earl 
of IJttlo Egypt, in the execution of jus- 
tice on his company and folk, conform to 
the laws of Egypt, and in punishing cer- 
tain persohs there named, who rebelled 
against him, left him, robbed him, and 
refused to return home with him. James’s 
subjects are commanded to assist in ap^ 
prehendin'g them, and in assisting Faw 
and his adherents to return home. There 
is a like writ in his favour from Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1553 ; and in 1654 he ob- 
tained a pardon for the murder of Nunan 
Small. So that it appears he had staid 
long in Scotland, and perhaps some time 
in England, and from him this kind of 
strolling people might receive the name 
of Fiuv Gang, which they still retain. 
“Privy Seal Book of Edinburgh,” 
no. xiv. fol. 59, quoted in “ Gent. 
Mag.” for Oct. 1785. This document is 
noticed by Ellis in his first series of “Orig- 
inal Letters,” 1825. Lodge’s “Illust, of 
British History,” vol .i* p. 135. Mr. 
Hampton has pointed out, in his most in- 
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teresting “ Origines Patricise/* 1846, that 
Johnny Faw, the familiar naiiie for the 
old gipsy chiefs, was corrupted from 
Fowde or Faad, the Danish name for a 
governor,* and the same writer mentions 
that, in the Acts of James VI. of Scot- 
land, lo81, the tonn is used in the sense 
of bailiff. 

In Scotland, in the eightcGnth century, 
the gipsiej^ appear to have been trilerably 
abundant. A person writing from Eagle- 
sham, Co. Renfrew, about 1795, says: 

There is no iragistrato nearer than 
within four miles ; and the place is 
oppressed witli gangs of gipsies, com- 
monly callwl tinkers or randy-beggars, 
because there is jiobody to take the 
smallest account of them.” .S'fn/. 
Ace. ii., liJI. Tliore is a well-knoAvn 
Scotish song eutitlecl Johnny Kaa, the 
Gypsio Laddie. Afi advertisement in 
the “Nf>wcasllo Conrant,^’ July ‘27, 


shifts, and known by the same character- 
istics. The ballad was an imitation of 
one written on the same p'an under the 
title of “The Spanish Gipsy.” 

I The late Dr. Diamond, of M'wiclvenhoni, 

! ^old mo that when he was a boy, a gipsy 
chief died in his neigh bourluxxl, and over 
tiio place of interment his followers laid a 
hliicK coflin-shtipcHl slono of peculiar ap- 
pearance ; and it was their practice every 
> 3 ar to come and sit in a circle round the 
stono, as a mark of fjoniago to the de- 
parted. 8o lately as Sep to m her, 1894, in 
the Chapel ry of Withornsea, in the East 
Hiding of Yorkshire, alter the death of 
'‘Fiddler Jack,'’ his clothes and effects 
were burnt, to prevent any dispute 
among his relatives, who iiad to hegiu 
again, and buy their own belongings ; and 
a .second motive was that the Avidow might . 
not he wooed for the sake of her property. 
Alii iqitarn, November, 1894, 


1754, offers a reward for the appre- 
hending of John Fall and Margaret his 
wife, William Fall and Jane, otherwise 
Ann hia Avife, &c. “commonly called or 
known by tho name of Fa^A-e,” Ac. Gip- 
sies still continue to he called “ ffaws in 
the North of England. Hi nee the repeal 
of the Act against tl *s people in 1788 they 
lire said to have declined in numbers. In 
May, 1797, their settlement at Norwood 
was brokeii up, an<l they treated as 
A^agrants. Tho number v/t genuine gip-' 
si*»vS In Englan/* e/dn-^rge ; but there are 
rwotnoii fortune-tellers, who 
pretend t be gipsies, and affect to under- 
stand palmistry arul divination. Tho 
gipsies are universally considered in the 
same light, i.e., of cheats and pilferers. 
Witness the deffnition of them in Dn- 
cauge and tho curious etchings of them 
by Oallot. I’iiG engraver does not repre- 
sent them in a mure fuAmurable light than 
the lexicograplier, for, be.si<Ies his inim- 
itable delineations of their di.*- -i lute man- 
ner of liAung, ho has acconipanie<I his 

F ilates AviUi verses, which are very far 
rom celebrating their honesly. It ap- 
pears from many preceding allusions that 
the modern artifices in practice among tliis 
class of persons date somewhat far back. 
We find in the old ballad of “The braA'o 
English Gipsey,” that the still familiar I 
trick of dyeing the face with Avaliiut-jnice 
Avas in vogue in the time of Charles I. : 

** Our dye is not in vaine ; 

For we do dye in graine : 

The walnut-tree supplies our lacke ; 
What was made faire, we can make 
blacko.’' 

The whole piece is cur'ons, and worthy of 
perusal, as it shews that .he gipsy has 
always led a- pretty similar kind of exis- 
ience in this country, employing the same ; 


'the suhjuiiUMl i)ar:igi‘:i])h in a news- 
paper of the r.)th Nov. 1908, seems barely 
credible: — The effects of the Gueon ot 
the Bo.swell tribe of Gipsies, who died and 
urns buried in Fa ih irk last week, have 
been de.stroyod at the gi])sy encampment 
in accordance will) a native c.u.stom of the 
tribe, Avhich is inviuiabiy followed. Tlu' 
goods destroy(xl were of ilio value of £159, 
including five bags full of valuable (?o> 
tiimes, a solid silver George III. lea soi , 
antique china, silver tea.spoous and fork.*'. 
The caravan of the dece.-isod, whicdi im;.* i 
.£130, is also to be <iest roycul by lirG. 

In the present editor's boyhood thcr(* 
was a song in common use, of which i.e 
A'eiuembcrs one stanza : 

“ Hark, hark, the dog.s do bark ; 

The giiisios are (tomiiig to toAvn ; 
•Some in rags, and some in jags. 

And some in velvet gown.” 

Twis.s, in his ‘'Travels, ’ gives tlic fol- 
lowing account of tijcm in Spain : “They 
are very numerous about ami in Murcia, 
Ckirdova, Cadiz, and Rcjmia. 'I'he race ol' 
these vagabonds is found in every part ot 
Europe; the French call Lheni Rolieiriiens, 
the Italians Zingari, the Gernuims Zigeu- 
nen, tho Dutch Heydoneu (Pagans), tlve 
Portuguese Higano.s, and the Spaniards 
Gitaiios, in J.atin Cingari. Their lan- 
guage, which is peculiar to themselves, is 
everywhere so similar, that they undoubl- 
edly are all derived from the same source. 
They began to appear in Fuii.pe in tin? 
15th century, and are probably a mi.Kture 
of Egyptians and Fithiopiaiis. The men 
are all thieves, and the women libci l ines. 
They folloAV no certain trade, and have no 
fixed religion. They do not enter into the 
order of society, Avherein they are only 
tolerated. It is supposed there are up- 
Avards of 40,000 of them in Spain, great 
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numbers of vvhom are inn-keepers in the 
villages and small towns, and are every- 
where fortune- tellers. In Spain they are 
wot allowed to possess any lands^ or even 
to serve as soldiers. They marry among 
themselves, stroll in troops about the coun- 
try, and bury I heir dead under water. 
They are contented if they can jirocurc 
fooa by showing feats of dexterity, and 
only pilfer to supply thomselvee with 
the tritles they want ; so that thcV 
never render themselves liable to 
any severer clwistiscnient than whipping 
for having stolon chickens, linen, \ 
Most of the men have a smattering of phy- I 
.sic and surgery, and are skilled in tricks 
performed by sleight of hand. 7'he fore- 
going account is partly extracted from le 
yoytaginir Kran^’ois, vol. xvi. but the asser- I 
,iion that they are all so abandoned as I 
that aiiMior says, is too general.’’ In the | 
“ Pall Mall Gazette,” 1809, it w'as states! I 
that the Pope went out of Rome to bless ’ 
some Rohemiaiis, encamped on the out- i 
.skirts of the city, and inspected tlieii | 
quarters. ' 

See upon the subject Pasquier, ; 
” Rechernies de la France,” p, 392; 

” pictionnaire des Origines, v. Bohe- | 
miens’’; De Pauw, ” Rocherches sur les 
tom. i. p. 109; Camerarius, 

“ itora? Snhsocivie” ; “Gent. Mag.”, vol. 
liii. p. 1009 ; ibid, vol, Ivii. p. 897. “ Anti- 
quarian Repertory,” ed. 1807, vol. iii. p. 
375-9 ; Bori'ow’s “Bible in Spain” and 
“Gipsies in Spain,” t^c. 

Hsib-Nab. -The exposition offered 
by Isaac Rood seoms most consonant witli 
truth. It occurs in a note upon that pa.s- 
sago in “ Twelfth Night,” whore a charac- 
ter speaking of a duelli.st says, “ Ilis in- 
censeinont at t his moment is .so implacable 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs 
of death, aTul sopulcliro; hob, nob, is his 
word; give’t or lake’t.” In Anglo-Saxon, 
habban is to have, and luebban to want. 


By this, sens we see slouth unust breede 
a scSlb, 

Best sticke to the tone out of hamfi hab 
or nab.” ♦ 

Tho phrase occurs in Ben Jonson’s *Tale 
of a Tub’ : 

‘ r put it 

Even to your Worship’s bitterment hab 
nab 

I shall have a chance o’ the dice for’t, 
I hope.’ ” 

Aud Malono adds a j)a.s.sago from Holin- 
shed : “The citizens in their rage shot 
habbe or riabbe, at random.” In Haring- 
ton’.s “ Epigrams,” book iv., op. 91, we 
road : 

“ Not of Jack Straw, with his rebellious 
crow. 

That set King, realme, and^Jawes at 
j hab or nab, 

Whom Ijondon’s worthy Maior so 
I bravely slew 

! With dudgeon dagger’s honourable 
i stab.” 

i In “ The Now Courtier,” a ballad, pre- 
! served in “ Lo Prince ’.Amour,” 1060, we 
' (ind hab nab thus introduced : 

“ J write not of religion 

For (to tell you truly) wo have none. 

If any mo \p question call, 

■ With pen or sword, hab iiab’.s the word, 

Eavo at all.” 

It is said of tho quack astrold;Af-^‘ • “ 

; writes of tlie weather hab nab, a'rul as tho 
I toy takes him, chequers the year with foul 
: and fair.” So we perceive that the true 
i sense of the expression was gradually for- 
i gotten. On the other hand, in Appiua 
j and Virginmy 1575 (llazHtt’s Dodsley, 
■ IV., 127), we have : 

! “There is no more ways, but hap or 
j hap rot ” — 


May it not therefore be oxplaincfl iu this 
sense, as signifying, “ Do you clni.se a 
glass of wine, or w’ould you rather let it 
alone r*” An even earlier author ha.s llio 
following passage : 

“ Where w’ooers hoppc in and out, long 
time may bryng 

Him that hoppeth best, at la.st to have 
the ryng. 

I hoppyng without for a I'inge of a rush, 

And while 1 at length debate and beatc 
the bii.sho, 

There shall steppe in other men, and 
catch the burdos. 

And by long time lost in many vaine 
wurdes. 

Bet weue those two wives, make sloutli 
Kpeodo confoundo 

While betw^eene two stooles my tajde 
goe to the ground. 


' Hackin. — Hackin, a large sort of 
i sausage, being a portion of the cheer pro- 
I vided for Christmas festivities, from to 
I liack or chop, hackstock being still a chop- 
ping-block in the Scotish <lialoct.” Nares 
Gloss,, 1859, in v. In “Round about our 
Coal-Fire ” (circa 1730) 1 hud the follow- 
ing account of the usual diet and drink of 
this season, with other curious particu- 
; lars : “An English gentleman at the 
opening of the great day, i.e., on Christ- 
mas Day in the morning, had all his ten- 
ants and neighbours enter his hall by 
day-break. The strong beer was broached, 
and the black-jacks went plentifully about 
with toast, sugar, iiutmegg, and goo<l 
Cheshire cheese. The Hackin (the great 
sausage) must^ oe boiled by day-break, or 
else tw^o young men miist-.^»ke the maiden 
i (i.e., the cook), by tho arms, and run her 
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round the ^iiarket-place till she is ashamed 
or her laziness.” % 

Haddock* — Pennant tells us that, 
” On. eijch side beyond the gills of a had- 
dock is a large black spot. Superstition 
assigns this mark to the impression St, 
Peter left with his finger and thumb, 
when he took the tribute out of the mouth 
of a fish of this species, which has been 
continual to the whole race of haddocks 
ever since that miracle.” Zoology’* 
vol. iii., p. 182, edit. 177(5. 

‘•'But supeutitious haddock, which 
appear 

With marks of Rome, St. Peter’s finger 
here.” 

Haddock has spots on either side, which 
are said to bo marks of St. Peter’s fingers, 
when ho catched that fish for the tribute.’’ 
— Metcllus his dialogues,” i&c., 1(503, p. 
^57 : • 

“O superstitious dainty, Peter’s fish, 

How com’st thou here to make so godly 
dish?” " ^ 

Ibid. 

Haddon or Hardwickci Co. 
Derby, Headless Steeds 

Tho superstitious notion that a coach 
drawn by headless steeds, and driven by a 
headless coaclunan, linuiited this locality, 
appears to have lieeii common to Parsloes 
in Hssex, and several other places. The 
late Mr, I’lioms, under the nom dc plume 
'»f .'Ambrose Merton, wrote a letter to tho 
about 18o7 on tlie subject. A 
corresf/ondent of the same paper, replying 
to Tlionis, enquired whether the neigh- 
bourhocxl of Haddon r)r of liardwicke was 
still visited by tho phantom coach. Comp. 
Allies’ Antiquit ins of Worceslcrshire, 
185(5, p. 4(52. 

Hag’gs.- Tliero is sometimes an ap- 
pearance of pliosphorus uiion the manes 
of horses or men’s hair (flamricr lam-’ 
heiitcs)y called “ llaggs.” Blount says, 

Hags are said to be made of sweat or 
other some vapoiii* issuing out of tho 
head : a not unusual sight among ns ivlieii 
wo ride by night in summer time. Tliey 
are extinguisliod like flanios by sliaking 
the liorses’ manes ; but T believe rather it 
is only a vapour reflecting light, but fat 
and sturdy, compacted about the manes 
of horses, or men’s hair.” Hyll, in his 
(hntemplation of Mysteries (15(58), sign. 
K 2, speaking of the fire cleaving and 
hanging on the parts of men and beasts,” 
observes; “This impression for troth is 
prodigious without any x^hisicke cause ex- 
ressing the same w'hen as the llame or 
re compasseth about anye persons heade. 
And this strauiigo wonder and sight doth 
signifie the royal asL*; .lies of mightie 
monarchies, apd kinges, the governments 
At the Hmperie, and other matters vvor- 


m 

thie memory, of which the Phisicke Caustee 
sufiiciont cannot be demonstrated. Seeing 
then such fyors or lightes are, as they wer, 
countorfets or figures of matters to come, 
it sufficiently appearetli, that ^hose not 
rashely do appeare or showe bet by Gods 
holy will and pleasure sent, that they 
maye signifie some rare matter to men. 
This light doth Virgill write of in the 
sGcondo Booke of /Eneados of Ascaniiis, 

^ which had a like flame burning without 
harmo on his hea<lo. Also Livius in his 
first Book, and Valerius Maximus reporte 
of Kervins Tullius, a childe wlio, sleeping 
oil bedde, sncli a flamo appeared on his 
lioado and burned roundo about tho head© 
without harmo, to tlio wonder of the be- 
holders : which sight i)ronounce«i after his 
ripe ago the coinniing unto royal I Estate.” 
He <levotos aiiollior section to tlio consi- 
deration of the question : “ What is to bo 
thought of tho flame of fyre, which cleav- 
etli to the hoares of tlie lieade and to the 
lioares of boast ns?” He says hero : “ .Ex- 
perience witnesseth, that the fyre do 
cleave inanye times to the lioadcs and cares 
of beastes, and often iiines also to the 
licades and shoulders of men ryding and 
going on foote. b'or the exiialations dis- 

f iearscd by the ayro, cleave to the heares of 
lorses, and garment s of men : whicli of tho 
lightnesse doe so jiscoikI, and by the lieato 
kindled. Also this is often caused when 
men and other beastes by a vehement and 
swift motion wax very hote, that tho 
sweato, fattie and clanimyo, is sent forth, 
which kindled yc'ldeth this forme. And 
the like manor in all (f'S afore 

nttere<l), as oyther in moyst and clammio 
places, and marishes, in churchyards, cloy- 
stors, kitchins, under gaiossos, valleys, 
and other places, wbero many <loade bixlies 
are laide, doe siicii burning lightes often 
ap|)eare. Tho reason is that, in these places 
the earth continually breathoth forth 
fatte fumes, grosse and clammy, winch 
come for 1 11 of dead bodyes : and when the 
fume doth continually issue forth, then is 
tho same kindlwl by tlie labouring heaie, 
or by the smiting togithor ; even as out 
of two flint stones smitten togither fyre is 
gotten. To conclude, it appearoth that 
such fyros are scene in moyst kitchins, 
sinckos, or guitours, and where the orfall 
of beastes killed are thrown : or in sucli 
places most commonly are woont to bo 
sGOiie. Such fires cleaving, doe marvey- 
lously ainase tho feurfuU. Yet not all 
fires which are seone in the night are per- 
fito fiers in that many have a kindo with- 
out substaunco and heate, as those 
which are the delusions of the dovill, well 
knowno to be the Prince of the World, and 
flyeth about in tho ayre.” In a work 
already cited, occurs an account “ of 
flames that appear upon tho hairs of men 
and beasts, their cause. These are some- 
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times clammy exhalations scattered in 
the air in small parts, which, in the night, 
by the resistance of tne cold, are kindled, 
fay cleaving to** horse’s ears and men’s 
heades and shoulders, riding or walking; 
and that they cleave to hair or garments, 
it is by the same reason the dew cleaves 
to them, they being dry and attractive, 
and {Jo more proper to receive theni. An- 
other kind of these flames are when the 
bodies of men and beasts are chafed and 
heated, they send foith a fat clammy* 
sweat, which in like nianner kindles, as is 
seen by sparkles of fire that fly about 
when a black horse is very hard curryod in 
the dark, or as the blue lire on the shells 
of oysters, caused by the nitrons salt, lavy 
also tolls us of one Marins, a knight of 
Koine who, as he nas making an oration 
to his soldiers in Spain witli such vehe- 
mency as heated him, his head appeared 
to them all in a flame, lliougli liiipolf was 
not aware of it.” Account of ^Stor7ns^ 
1704, p. 79. 

Hagfmena. -The word “ llagmona ” 
is by some .suppose<.l of an aiitK(uity 
prior to the introduction of the Christian 
Vaith. On the Norman Uoiivinanno 
llouce observes: ‘‘This comes nearer 
to our word, which was probably ini- 
porietl with the Normans. It was 
also by the French called Haguillennes 
and Ilaguimeuto, and 1 have likewise 
found it cori'upted into Haguirenleux,” 
(and he refers to Carpentier, Menage, 
and otlier authorities), lie says also : “I 
am further infornuxl that the wxjrds used 
upon this occasion are ‘ Hagmeua, Hag- 
men a, gives ns cakes and cheese, and let 
us go away.’ Cheese and oaten-cakes, 
which are called farls, are distributed on 
this occasion among the- cryers.” Sub- 
joined is all that appears to have survived 
of the Yorkshire Hagmena Song: 

“ To-uight it is the New Year’s night, 
to-moiTow is the day, 

And we are come for our right and for 
our ray, 

As wo used to do in old King Henry’s 
Day : 

Sing fellows, sing, hag-man, ha ! 

If yon go to the bacon-flick cut mo a 
gootl bit ; 

Cut, cut and hnv, beware of your maw. 

Cut, cut, and round, beware of your 
thumb, 

That mo and my merry men may have 
some : 

Sing, fellows, sing, hag-man, ha! 

If you go to the black ark, bring mo 
ten mark ; 

Ten mark ten pouml, tlirow it down 
upon the ground, 

That me and my merry men may have 
some ; 

.Sing, fellows, sing, hag-man, ha!” 


For the following linesj which <he common 
people repei^b upon this occasion, on New 
Year’s Day, in some parts of France, I 
am indobt^ to M. Olivier ; 

“ Aguilaneuf de ceans 
On le voit a sa fenetro, 

Avec son petit bonnet blanc, 

11 <lit qu’il sera lo Maitre, 

Met ter a le Pot au feu ; 

Doiinez nous, ma bonne dame, 
Donnoz nous Aguilaneuf.” 

A writer in the “ Gentloman’s Magazine”" 
for July, 1790, tells us : “ In Scotland, till 
very lately (if not in the present time), 
there was* a custom of distributing sweet 
cakes and a particular kind of sugared 
bread, for several days before and after 
the New Year; and on tlie ]a.st night of 
the old year (peculiarly called Hagmenai).. 
the visitors and company made a point of 
not separating till axt(3r the clod^^struck 
twelve, when they rose, and, mutually 
kissing, wished each other a happy 
New Year. Children and others, for 
several nights, went about from house 
to house as guisarts, that is, disguised, or 
ill masquerade dro.sses, singing : 

“ ‘Kise up, good wife, and be no swier 
To <lcal your broad as long’s yinrr here, 

The time will come when youMl be dead, 
And neither want nor meal nor bread.’ 

“ vSome of those inasqiieracles had a flddlo, 
and, when admitted into a house, enter- 
tained the company with a dramatic dia-^ 
logue, partly extempore.” 

We read in the “ Scotch ^I^resby- 
terian Kloquence Displayeil ” that ‘‘it 
is ordinary among some plebians in the 
South of Scotland, to go about from 
door to door upon Now Year’s Kve,. 
crying Hagmeua, a corrupted wont 
from the Greek for holy month, John 
Dixon, liolding forth against this cus- 
tom once, in a sermon at Kelso, 
says : ‘ Sirs, do you know wliat Hagmane 
signifies? It is, tlie Devil be in the house ! 
tliat’.s the meaning of its Hebrew 
original.’ ” Page 102. Comp. Tappy 
Toy NIC. 

Hair (i.) Customs. -The Coimtessr 
of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, 
in her T)ay-Jiook, lt)7(5, notes the visits of 
one Richard Goodgeon to Brougham: 
Castlo to cut her ladyship’s liair. The 
custom of wearing the hair down the back 
loose, and a coif between the crown and 
tlie head, seems to have been preserved 
for a long time, and to have been in vogue 
on the Continent. The Princess Cathe- 
rine of Aragon is described as wearing her 
hair so arranged in the contemporary nar- 
rative of her journey to England, previ- 
ously to her espousal to Prince Arthur, 
son of Henry VlP', and her ladies-in-wait- 
ing appear to have followjd the samer 
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fashion. Itepert,^ 1807, ii., p. 278. 

At the coronation of Elizabeth of York, 
in November, 1487, the Queen is described 
as wearing her fair yellow hair plain be- 
hind -hel’ back, with a caul of pipes over 
it, somewhat, perhaps, in the hitov Homan 
style, as wo'^oo it on coins. Compare 
Mavriafje, infra. TJiis habit was not 
confined, however, to women, for Uie youji- 
ger portraits of Henry VII. on hi.s coijis 
represeiif him witli long unkonipt hair, 
somewhat like that worn by Lorenzo do 
Medici ii; tiie p^iin tings or prints of In’m, 
by members of tlio Della Hovera, Visconti, 
Esto, and other families on coins of nearly 
the same period, and by Tiouis XII. of 
France on his h ran co-Italian money, as 
well as in fact the fashion followed in the 
15th and Ifith centuries By all male person- 
ages of rank on the Coutiiioiit. Un the 
title of an CKlition of Donatus the (4ram- 
marianf printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
about 14{)G, are four figures with their 
liair similarly left to fall over tiio neck 
and shoulders, and nuniorous illustrations 
fd the fasluon occair in Fair holt and 
L’lanchc. The mode may bo taken to have 
been borrowed from Jtaly. 

Hair (ii.) Superstitions. Tlioro 
is a vulgar notion that merds liair wall 
sometimes turn grey ui)on a sudden and 
violent fright, to wliich Shukospenr al- 
ludes in a speech of Falstalf to Prince 
Henry: “Thy fathers beard is turned 
white with the nevys.” Crey remarks: 

whimsical opinion was humorously 
lianterec by a wag in a coffee-house ; wdio, 
upon hearing a young gentleman giving 
i he same reason for tlio change of his hair 
from black to grey, observed that there 
was no great matter in it, and told the 
company tiiat ho Imd a friend, who w'ore 
a coal-black wig, winch was turned grey 
by a fright in an instant.’^ Of late years 
the large sums ofFe’’od by the trade for 
hair of a particular hue aiul i.cingtli have 
overcome in many instances tlie old re- 
pugnance to part witli this ornament, 
not only on the ground of pride or vanity, 
but on that of superstitious fear : for it 
was anciently a current vulgar belief, that 
if any portion of hair was loft about, the 
bii-ds would steal it to build their nests 
with, a fatal consenueiice to the owner, 
especially if the bird was a pie. Going 
still farther back, we arrive at the bar- 
barous idea, of which Scott has availed 
himself in the “Pirate,” that hair 
thrown into the sea had tlio power of kind- 
ling a storm, or (as Scott has it) of ap- 
peasing the waters. The hair from a 
calf’s tail, inserted in the cow’s ear, is 
supposed, or was formerly, to be efficaci- 
ous in making the mother ^forget the loss 
of its young one ; and the hair of a dog, 
which has bitLoli you, is held to be an 
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antidote against any evil cousoquenres, 
if giv'en by the owner to the person bit- 
ten. But compare Hardilt’s Prerverhs, 
1882, p. 19. 

Halcyon or King:fisher4^8ee, as 

to the superstition about this biid, Narcs, 
(xlossaryj 18o9, in v., Halcyon. 

Hallow Eve at Oxford. - See 

('hriitlmaH Prince. 

Hallow E’en. — I?i North Wales, ac- 
‘ cording to Pennant, tliere was a custom 
up(m all Saints’ Eve of making a great 
liie called Cool Cooth, wlien every family 
about an hour in the night makes a great 
bonfire in the most conspicuous place near 
the house, and when the fire is almost ex- 
tinguished, every ojie tlirows a wldte 
stone into the ashes, having first markcHl 
it; then having said tJieir prayers turn- 
ing round the fire, they go to bed. In the 
morning, as soon as tliey are up, they 
I come to search out llie si ones, ami if any 
one of them is found wanting they have a 
notion that the person wlio threw it in, 
will die before he sees amfi.lier All Saints’ 
Eve. They have a custom also of distri- 
buting Soul Cakes on All Souls’ Day, at, 
the receiving of whicli poor people pray t«> 
God to bless the next croj) of wheat,. But 
many of these customs, even in Pennant’s 
time, bad falUm into disuse. In Owen’s 
account of the Bards wo rea<l : “ I’he au- 
tumnal lire is still kindled in North Wales, 
being on the ovo of the first day of Nov- 
t ember, and is attended by many cere- 
monies; such as running through the tiro 
and smoke, each casting a stone into the 
I fire, and all running off at the coiicUision 
i to escape from the black short-tailed sow ; 
then supping upon parsueps, nuts, and 
apples: catching at an apple suspended 
by a string with the mouth alone, and f 1)(> 
sajiie by an apple in a tub of wat er : each 
throwing a nut into the fire: and tlioso 
that burn bright, bet(}ken prosperity to 
the owners through tlie following year, 
but those that burn black and crackle, 
denote misfortune. On the following 
morning the stones are searched for in the 
fire, and if any bo missing, they hotide ill 
to those who threw them in.” Owen has 
prefaced those curious pa,rti(;ulars by the 
following observations: “Amongst the 
first aberrations may be traced that of 
the knovvletlge of t he great Huon, or the 
Supremo Being, which was obsoure^l by 
the hieroglyphics or emblems of his differ- 
ent attributes, so that the grovelling 
minds of tlio multitude often sought not 
beyond those representations for the ob- 
jects of W'Orsliip and adoration. This 
opened an inlet for nuineroiKs errors more 
minute : and many superstitions became 
attached to their periodical solemnities, 
and more particularly to their rejoicing 
fires, on the appearance of vegetation in 
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Springy and on the completion of harvest 
in autumn.^’ 

Hallow E^^en in Scotland.— 

Shaw, ih his Account of Moray, 
seems to consider the festivity of 
this night as a kind of harvest home re- 
joicing: “A solemnity was kept,” says 
he, “on the eve of the first of November 
as a thanksgiving for the safe in-gatlier- 
ing of the produce of the fields. This 
am told, but have not seen it, is observed 
in Buchan and other counties, by having 
Hallow Eve fire kindled on some rising 
ground.” Martin tells us that t he inhabit- 
ants of St. Kilda, on the festival of All 
Saints, baked “ a large cake, in the form 
of a triangle, furrowed round, and whicli 
was to bo all eaten that night.” “The 
passion of prying into futurity,” says 
Burns, in the notes to his poem, “ makes 
a striking part of the history of human 
nature, in its rude state, in all ages and 
nations; and it may be some entertain- 
ment to a. philosophic mind to see the re- 
mains of it among the more unenlighteiuKl 
in our own.” He gives therefore the 
principal charms and spells of this night, 
so big with prophecy to tlie peasnntry in 
the West of vScotland. One of these by 
young woineri is by pulling stalks of 
corn: another by the blue clue; a third 
by eating tlie apple at the glass. Burns 
goes on to enuiiierato several other very 
observable customs of divination on this 
oven of Allhallowa. The first is “ Sowing 
Hemp seed.” The second is : “ To wiiin 
three w'echls o’naethiiigs.” Others are: 
“to fathom the stack three times,” “to 
dip your left shirt sleeve in a burn where 
three Lairds^ lands meet”; and the last 
is a singular species of divination “with 
three luggies or dishes.” The minister of 
Logi(u-ait, in Perthshire, says: “On the 
evening »)f the Hist of October, O.S. among 
many others, one remarkable ceremony is 
observed. Heath, broom, and dressings 
of fiax are tio<l upon a pole. This faggot 
is then kindled. One takes it upon his 
shoulders, and, running, hears it rouml 
the village. A crowd attend. When the 
first- faggot is burnt out, a second is bound 
to the pole, and kindled in the same man- 
ner as before. Numbers of these blazing 
faggots are often carried about together, 
and when the night happens to bo dark 
they form a splendid illumination.” Tlie 
minister of Callander says: “On All 
Saints^ Even they set up bonfires in every 
village. When the bonfire is consumed, 
the ashes are carefully collected into the 
form of a circle. There is a stone put in 
near the circuiiiforenco, for every pej'soii 
of the several families interested in the 
bonfire; and whatever stone is moved out 
of its place, or injured next morning, the 
person represented by that stono is de- 



voted or fey, and is supposeef to live 
twelve months from that day* The people 
received the consecrated fire from ^tho 
Druid priests next morning, the^ virtues 

a 
iu 
light- 
ing bonfires on the first night of winter, 
accompanied with various ceremonies, 
still prevails in this and the neighbouring 
highland parishes. Formerly the Hallow 
Even fire, a relic of Druidism, was kindled 
in Buchan. Various iragic ceremonies 
were then celebrated to counteract the in- 
fluence of witches and demons, and to 
prognosticate to the young their success 
or disappointment in the matrimonial lot- 
tery. These being devoutly finished, the 
hallow fire was kindled, and guarded by 
the male part of the faTnily. Societies 
were formed, either by pique or humour, 
to scatter certain fires, and the atfack and 
defence were often conducted with art 
and fury.” -“But now the hallow fire, 
when kindled, is attended by children 
only : and i ho country girl, renouncing 
the rites of magic, endeavours to enchant 
her swain by the charms of dress and of 
industry.” Pennant tells us, in liis 

Tour in Scotland,” that tlie young 
wojuon there determine the figure and size 
of tlieir husbands by drawing cabbages 
blind-fold on Allhallow Even. “ The first 
ceremony of Hallow-e^en is pulling each 
a stock or plant of kail. They must 
out, hand-in-hand, with eyes shut, 
pull the first they meet with. Its being 
big or little, straight or crooked, is pro- 
phetic of the size and shape of the grand 
object of all their spells the husband or 
wife. Jf any yird or earth stick to the 
root, that is tocher or fortune ; and the 
tasto of the custoc, that is the heart of 
the .stem, is indicative of the natural tem- 
per ;ind disposition. Ijastly, llio stems, or 
I to give theJtK tlieir ordinary appellation, 
i the runts, are placed somewhore above the 
head of the door ; and the Christian names 
of the people whom chance brings into the 
house, are, according to the priority of 
placing the runts, the names in question.” 

Of the scanty particulars kiiowm to us of 
the great Watt one is that his grand- 
father, Thomas AVatt, was a baillie at 
Greemick, till his death in 1734, and in 
this capacity fined evil-doers on Hallow 
ETm night. The Dundee Adveriuer, re- 
porting the celebration of the old Scotish 
festival of “ Hallowe^on ” at Balmoral 
Castle ill 1871, says: — “The demonstra- 
tion liJis come to be known in Balmoral 
and throughout the district as ‘ The 
Queen’s Hallowe’en and in accordance 
with the royaK'lesire, and following the 
custom of past years, mcisfcof the people, 
} both on the Balmoral and Aborgcldie es- 
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tates, tifrned out ou Tuost^y night, and 
fgrmed a torchlight procession, which had 
a picturesque and imposing appearance. 
Therotwero altogether from 180 to 200 
torch-bearei-s; and her Majesty, with se- 
veral meinhers of tlio Koyal family, viewed 
the scone with evident pleasure and satis- 
faction. ilcr Majesty reniained for fully 
an hour an iiitorestod spectator of the 
proceedings. .After tho torcii-bearers had 
promenaded for some time, the torches 
were heaped in a pile on the roadway a 
litlo to the west, and in full view from the 
windows of the Casile. Empty boxes and 1 
other materials were soon a<lded, and in a 
short time a splendid bonfire blazed fa- 
mously, a gentle breeze liolping to fan the 
flames. Her Majesty, the Prince and 
Princess J^ouise, tlie Princess Beatrice, 
.ixnd the ladies and gcntlemon of the suite, 
then j^etired imloors, and took up posi- 
tions at the windows to see the rest of the 
merry-making. Dancing was begun with 
great vigour round the bonfire. The, de- 
monstration culminated in a vehicle con- 
taining a well got-iip effigy of tho Dallow- 

en witch being drawn to tho fire by a 
band of sturdy Highlanders. The witch 
liad a number of hoys for a guard of lioii- 
our, headed by the piper, and in the rear 
came Mr. Cowley^ her Majesty’s yager, 
whose workmanship tho efligy was. Tlie 
(ire was kepi up for a long time witli fr<?sh 
fuel, and wlien all had danced till they 
, could almost <hince no longer, the health 
oi* her Majesty was proposed by Mr. Cow- 
ley, a xi re.sponded to with tho utmost en- 
thusiasm, accompanied by three times 
three rounds of vo(;iferous cheering. Later 
in the evening the servants and others 
about the Clastic enjoyexl a dance in the 
ghillie hall. Tlio ball broke up at an early 
hour oil AVednesilav morning.” Jn a news- 
paper of 1877, this custom is described 
as still existing in Pertlushive. 

Hallowmass. - In the ” Pesty- 
vall,” 1511, is tho following passage : “ AVo 
ill tiklo tyino good people wolde on 
All halowen dayc bake brade and dele it 
;^r all crysten soulos.” On AUhuIlows’ 
Day, or Hallowmass, it was an ancient 
English custom for poor per.sons and beg- 
gars to go a-souling, whicli .signified to go 
round asking for money, to fast for the 
souls of the donors of alms or their kins- 
folk. In the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Shakespoar makes Speed speak of some 
•one puling, “like a beggar at Hallow- 
mass. But tho usage is referred to by 
Scot in his “ Di.scovery of AVitchcraft,^’ 
k 1684. In Shropshire (and perhaps else- 
where) the children still go sou ling, as 
they did in .Aubr€>y’s day, on Hallowmass, 
and they sing the foKuwing verses, for 
which I am ’ 'iobted to a correspondent of 
Notes and Queries ” : 1 


“ Soul ! soul! for a soul-cake ; 

Pray, good mistress, for a soul-cake. 
One for Peter, twoHor Paul, 

Three for them that made-, us all. 

Sonl ! soul ! for an apple or two ; 

If you’ve got no apples, pears will do. 
rp with your kettle, and down with 
your pan • 

Give mo a gocxl big one, and I'll bo 
gone. 

Soul ! .soul ! &c. 

An apple or pear, a plum or a cherry, 
Is a very good thing to inako us 
merry. 

Soul ! soul ! itc. 

Some of tho richer sorts of iier.suns in Lan- 
ca.sliire and Horefordslhro (among tho pa- 
pi.sts there) nswl to give cakes of oaten 
bre.'id to the poor on this day : and they, 
in retribution of their charity, hold them- 
selves obliged to say this old couplet: 

“ God have your Saul, 

Boens and all.” 

In the Cleveland country those loaves are 
calletl similarly Sau’mas Loaves. In the 
AVI) it by Glossary, they are described as 
“ .sets of s(iuarc farthing cakes with cur- 
rants in the centre, commonly given by 
bakers to their customers; and it was 
usual to keep them in the house for good 
luck.” In tins last respect Ihey resembled 
the Good Friday bread and cros.s-buns. 
M.r. Brand’s servant, who was a native of 
Warwickshire, told him that seedcakes at 
Allhallows ivoro also usual in that coun- 
try. Harvey, the Dublin conjuror, states 
that, on this PIvo, which ho characterizes 
as an “ anile, chimerical solemnity,” his 
servants demanded apples, ale, and nuts, 
and left him alone, while they ivent to en- 
joy them. solves. 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of Heybridge, Essex, under 1517, are 
the following items: “ 1 hived to An- 
droiv Elyott, of Maldon, for riewe mend- 
ynge of the boll knappolle agensie Hallnw- 
masse, £0 Is. 8d. item, paywi to John 
Gidnoy, of Maldon, for a new bell-rope 
agenste IlallowmassG, £0 Os. 8d.” In the 
time of Henry VIII. “ the Vigil and ring- 
ing of bells all the night long upon All- 
hallow^ day at night,” was abolisluxl. In 
the appendix also to Strype’s “ Annals,” 
the following injunction, made early in 
the reign of Elizabeth, occurs: “ that tho 
superfluous ringing of bels, and the super- 
stitious ringing of bels at Alhallown tide, 
and at All Souls’ Day with the tw u nights 
iiexfc before and after, be prohibited.” It 
is state<l in Kethe’s Sermon preached at 
Blandford, 1570, that “there was a cus- 
tom, in the papal times, to ring bells at 
Allhallow’-tide for all Chri.stian souls.” 
No. 130 of ‘‘ Mery Tales and Quicko An- 
sw'ers,” 15G7, however, is ” Of the gentil- 
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‘‘ The smiyer there heWo vp life hande^ 
His byd(fyl5g neuer ho stiould with- 
stande.^’ ® 

111 the old story of Adam Bch pAhted 


man that checked his seruant for talko of 
ryngyriK.*^ “ A Gentilman, brought vp 
at London in an In of court, was maryed, 
and kepte an house in the coimtrey ; and 
as ho sate at supper with his neyghbouis 153(;, and reproducing fur earlier 

nimnti. hvrn. vnon sin alhahnv dale at . we lind the hand introduced 

where the outlaws come into the presence 
of the king : 

“ And when they came before our kyng,. 
i\ As it was the lawe of tlio laride, 
liiey kneled down without iettynge, 

And oclie hold vp his hai^de.” 

Cetewayo hold up his hand to our Queen , 
but he stood erect. 

-It may be suggt'sted that the custom 
of ehwating the right hand - tlio hand 
ivhieii usually held tho weapon- -may 
have been designed, on the same 
principle as that indicated by Bar- 
rington, at the outset a.s a giiavan,*-ee of 
good faith and an assnranoe of security, 
ill some Popish countries, and in. our 
Canadian possessions, which include tlie 
old Colony of Neav hrance, the usage of 
holding ui) the rigid hand in making 
oath is supplomenteHl by Muj oh ligation of 
doing so before a ci’ucifix, which is sus- 
pended in the Court for that purpose. 
Where there is a search fr)r weapons, the 
person concermnl usually raises both his 
arms. .Bingham has a quotation from St.. 
Austin on superstitions observations, 
among wdiich, ho says, “ Yon are told in a 
fit of convulsion or sIk.u I ness of hroalh, ta-i# 
hold your loft thiiml) wilh your right 
liami.” Cited by Bourne, [n!iq. TA/jy., c. 
18. There is a sup<‘r;st il ion tliat t he fore- 
linger of the right liaml is venumons, and 
is therefore not. fit to touch any wound or 
sore, ‘"'riiat a yellow death-mould may 
never appear upon your hand, or any 
part of your hody,’^ occurs aiufuig the 
omens introduced in Holiday’s “ Marriage 
of the .Arts,” Uil8. it is still usual in parts 

hand 
omen 
been 

speaking of his" or her good health or good 
fortune. This I saw' done at Bow^doii, 
near Manchester, in 1870, by tho Into Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland. Gahlo ridicul^js tho- 
popular belief that “a great thick hand 
denotes ono not only strong but stout : a 
little slondor one a person w^eak but tim- 
orous : a long hand and long fingers be- 
token a man not only a])t for mechanical 
artifice, but liberally ingenious; but those 
short, on the contrary, note a fooJe and fit 
for nothing; an hard brawny hand signes^ 
dull and rude; a soft hiiiul, ivitty but ef* < 
feminate ; an hairy liand, luxurious ; longo 
joynts signe generous, yet if they be thick 
withal, not so ingenious; the often clap- 
ping and folding of the haij^i^ note oovetr 
ous; and their uuich moving in speech,. 


abouto hym, viion an alhalow daie at 
night, arnongo other communication, ho 
taikeirof the solemne ringyng of tlie belles 
(as was the vsage than).^’ The feast of 
Allhallows is said to drive the Finns al- 
most out of their wits. 

Hallowmass in Scotland. - 
Martin, speaking of the Isle of Lewis, says 
that it was long before the minister there 
could persuade tlie people to relinquish a 
ridiculous custom they had of going by 
night on Hallow-tide to the Church of St. 
Mulvay, whenoo ono of their number went 
into the sea up to his ivaist, with a cup of 
ale brewed foi* the occasion w ith malt con- 
tributed by the inhabitants (each family 
giving a peck), and pouring tlie liquid 
into the water, adilressed a propitiatory 
allocution to a sea-god called Shony, wdio 
wuxs supposed to have an inllucuce over 
the crojis. They then returned to church, 
observed a moment’s dead silence, then 
extinguished at a given signal the candle 
on the altar, and proceeded to the fiokls, 
where tho rest of the night was spent in 
revelry, 

Hsifldj The. - It is probable that if an 
e.xhaiistivo research into the subject were 
undertaken, the folk-lore of the Hand 
would occupy a considerable space, and 
develop many curions particulars. 

The practice of holding up tho right 
hand as a mark of submission or assiuit 
is extremely ancient and very widely 
spread. A small silver coin of Ildalrio, 
Duke of Bohemia (1012-37), bears on ono 
side an open liand, wdiioh might luive .stocKl 
as a symbol of the Deity, or as a .significa- 
lion of allegiance to his suzerain ; and tho 


.same type occurs in pennies of Fxhvard | of the couiilrv ' > tap the back of the ii 
the Elder, (901-57) and Etholred .It. of j Ike forearm thrice to avert a bad o 
England, who began to reign in 970. In i (abs/t omrn.')wben a person has I 


a. coin of the former the third and fourtli 
fingers are closed in token of the be.stoAval 
of the liiitin benediction. Barrington 
says that it w'as anciently the custom for 
a person sw'earing fealty “to hold his 
hands joined together between those of 
his lord ; tho reason for which seems to 
have been that some Lord had been assas- 
sinatcfl under pretence of paying hom- 
age; but, while the tenant’s hands con- 
tinued in this attitude, it wins impossible 
for him to make such an attempt.” 06- 
senmtivns on the Sfatutrs, 1775, p. 20f>. 
in tlie Squire of Loir I)e()rci\ where the 
King of Hungary takes the liero out of 
prison, and makes him sw-ear to keep his 
counsel, it hs said : 
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!oquacio?!K; an ambidexter is noted for 
ireful, crafty, injurious; Sfhort and fat 
filjgors mark a man out for intemperate 
and syiy ; but long and leane, for witty ; 
if his lingers crook upward, that showes 
long nailei^ and crooked, signe one brut- 
ish, ravenous, unchaste; very short nails, 
ale, and sharp, shew him false, subtile, 
Gguiling; and so round nails, libidinous ; 
but najls broa<l, plain, white, thin ami 
reddish, are tlic token of a very good wit.’- 
Mag-Astrnntanrcr posed, lvS7. It is not 
umisuai in a family to see some of the 
children follow the father in possessing 
long slender hands and lingers, and others 
the mother in having short and thick, or 
rice rersd. A moist hand is vulgarly ac- 
counted a sign of an amorous constitiition. 
The Chief Justice, in “Henry IV., Part 
enumerates a dry haTid among the 
characteristics of ago and debility. 

Thff Oa gots, a j) 0 ]‘secut(Hl race in the 
Pyrenees, have been said to possess 
the power of making an apple decay 
by holding it within the hand, their 
hands being remarkable for moist heat. 
Hon CO I heard a lady from Penrith say 
gravely tliat her mol lie r was thought 
to have Cngot blood in her, because 
her hand was uiPisually hot aiul jiioist. 

According to Croso, the Hand of 
Glory at one time formed a staple arlielo 
of belief among bousobi'oakers in many 
parts of Kranco, Germany, and Spain. 

^ From Ja's Scerfds dii pel if Alhcrf, 17*51, ho 
translates the following passage : “I ac- 
knoAvhsIge that .1 never tried the Secret 
of Uic Hand of Glory, but .1 ha,vo thrice 
assisted at the delinitive judgermmt of 
certain ciimimils, who under the torture 
confessed having used it. lieing askcal 
what it was, how they procured it, and 
wdiat were its uses and properties? they 
answered, first, that the use of Die Hand 
of Glory was to stupefy those to whom it 
was presen ten], and to reruh. hem motion- 
less insomuch that they could not stir 
any more than if they were dead ; secondly 
Unit it was the hand of a hanged man ; 
and thirdly, that it must he prepared in 
the manner following: — Take the hand, 
right or left, of a pei’son hange<l and ex- 
posed on the Iiighway ; wrap it up in a 
piece of a shroud or vvinding-sJieet, in 
which let it be well squeezed, to get out 
any small quantity of blood that may have 
remain’d in it : then put it into an earth- 
en vessel, with zimat, salt-petre, salt, and 
long pepper, the whole well powdered; 
leave it fifteen days in that vessel ; after- 
wards take it out, and expose it to the 
noon-tide sun in the dog-days, till it is 
thoroughly dry ; and if the sun is not suf- 
ficient, put it into ar^/)ven heated with 
fern and very i^in : then compose a kind of 
candle with i;he fat of a hanged man, vir- 


f iii wax, and sisanie of Lapland. The 
[and of Glory is used as a candlestick to 
hold this candle, when lighted. Its pro- 
perties are that wheresoever any one goes 
with dreadful instrument, the per- 
sons to whom it is presented will be de- 
prived of all penver of niotiun. On being 
asked if thei*e was no remedy or antidote 
fo counteract this charm, they said the 
Hand of Gltiry would cease to take effect, 
and thieves could not iriako use of it, if 
the threshohl of the <loor of the house, and 
other places by w'hich they might enter, 
were anointed with an unguent composcxl 
of the gall of a black cat, the fat of a 
white hen, and the blood of a screoch-owl ; 
wdiich mixture must riece.ssarily bo pre- 
pared during the dog-days.” Gro.se adds 
Diat the mode of preparation appears to 
have been given by a judge, in the latter 
there is a stiiking re.semblance to the 
charm in Macbeth. Grose says that “a 
dead Jiiaii’s hand is supposed to have the 
quality of di.spelling tumours, such as 
wens, or sw'olled glands, by striking with 
it nine times the i)lace atTected. It 
seems as if tlie hand of a person dying a 
violent death w^as deemed particularly 
eflicacious, as it very froquontly liappons 
that nurses bring children to he stroked 
with the hands of oxcMuited criminals, even 
whilst they arc hanging on the gallows.” 
He adds: “Moss growing on a hnnian 
skull, if dried, jiowdored, and taken as 
snuff, wdll cure the head-ach.” “ Tho 
chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gallows, 
on wdiich one or more persons have been 
executed or oxpo.srHl, if worn next tho 
skin, or round the neck in a hag, wdll ciu o 
the ague, or prevent it.” lirand relates 
that he saw about 171)0 some saw-dust, in 
which blood was absorbed, takeii for the 
purpose of chai-ming aw-ay some (U.'^ease 
<)r other from off the scaffold on Die be- 
heading of one of the rebel lords in 1710. 
In a newspaper, 1777, it is vsaid : “ After 
he tDoctor Dodd) had hung about ten 
minutes, a very d('coiiDy dressed young 
woman w'ont up to tho gallows in order to 
liax-^e a w’en in lior face .stroked by tlie Doc- 
tor’s hand, it being a receivo<I opinion 
among tho vulgar that it is a certain cure 
for such a disorder. 1’he executioner, 
having untied the doctor’s hand, stroked 
the part affected several times thereAvith.” 
But at tho execution of Crowley tlie mur- 
derer at Warwick in 1815 a similar scene 
is described in tho new.spapers : “ .\t least 
five thousand persons were mustered on 
this ocea.sion to witness the dying moments 
of the unhappy culprit. ... A.s is usual 
in such causes, a number of females were 
pre-sent, and scarcely had the soul of the 
deceased taken its farewell flight from its 
earthly tabernacle, than the scaffold was 
crowded by members of the ‘gentler sex ' 
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afflicted with wens in the neck, with white 
swellings in the knees, &o., upon whose 
afflictions the cold clammy hand of the 
sufferer was passed to and fro for the bene- 
fit of his oia.ecutioner.’* 

I have somewhere read, that the 
custom of kissing the hand by way of 
salutation is derived from the manner 
in which the ancient Persians wor- 
shipped the sun : whicli was by first 
laying their hands upon their mouths, 
and then lifting them up by way of ado- 
ration. A practice which receives illus- 
tration from a passage in the Hook of Job, 
a work replete with allusions to ancient- 
manners — “ If I beheld the sun, when it 
shined, or the moon w'alking in brightnes.s ; 
and my heart hath been secretly entice<l, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand.’’ 
Archcrolorjui, xxxi., 20-7. In a paper in 
the Antiquary for 1891, on Hninlprints 
and Footprints on Stones, Margaret 
8tokes instances cases of hand-markings 
or impressions of hands or fingers a.s- 
sociated in the popular mind abroad or in 
the East with miraculous properties. 

Handball or Jeu de Paumct - 
One of the most ancient games, perhaps, 
in the world, which was known to the 
(Irooks under the name of Spbairisis, ami 
to the Romans as Pila. It is introduced 
on some of tlio coins of Tiari.ssa in 1'hcs- 
saly (Hea<l’s llisioria 'Numoruw, 1887, p. 
254). It was originally, oven among the 
modern nations, pjayed with the ha ml, 
which was protected by a thick glove ; 
hence came the French jeu <le paume ; and 
the racket was a comparatively recent im- 
provement. Fitzstephen .seems to allude 
to this sport, whore he says : “ .After din- 
ner, all the youtlhs go into the fields, to 
play at the ball. The scholars of every 
school have their ball, or bastioTi, in their 
hands. The antient and wealthy men of 
the city come forth on horseback, to see 
the sport of the young men, and to take 
part of the pleasure, in beholding their 
agility. See Halliwell in v., where Stowe’s 
Survey, 1720, is cited fur the custom of 
playing at this on Easter-day for a tansy 
cake. The following beantiful description 
in the “ Mons Catharina> ” may almost 
equally be applied to hand-ball : 

“ His datur orbiciilum 

Pnecipiti- ~levoin per gram in a mittere 
lapsn : 

Ast alii.s, quoruin pedibus fidiicia 
major I 

Sectari, et jam jam saUenti insistere i 
praxlic ; 

Ant volitantem alto longeque per aera 
jpiilsum 

Suspiciunt, proriosquo inhiant, captaii- I 

quo vohitus, I 


Sortiti fortunam oculis ; ninipibusque 
paratis* 

Expectant propriorem, intercipiuntqiee 
caducum.’ — p. 6. 

Compare what has been said under^trolf. 

Hand-Fasti IIS'.— There « was a re- 
markable kind of marriage-contract 
among the ancient Danes called Hand-fes- 
ting. It is mentioned in Ray’s ‘‘ Glossa- 
^rinm Northanhymbriciiin” in his collection 
'of local words. “ TTand-faistning, promis- 
sio, qusB sit stipuhata manu, siyo cives 
fidem suam principi sponilcant, sive mu- 
tuum inter so matrimonium inituri, a 
phrasi fresta hand, quao no tat dextram 
doxtrse jungero.” Hire ^^Glossar, Suio- 
Gothicum,” in v. ; Ibid, in v. Jlrollop. 
Bnidkaup. In “The (fiiristian State of 
Matrimony,” 1543, p. 43 vor.so, we read: 

“ Yet in thys thynge also must I warne 
evorye reasonable and honest parsiin, to 
beware that in contractyng of ni.aryage 
they dyssemblo not, ner set forthe any 
lye. Every man lykowyso must esteme 
the parson to whom ho is handfasted, nono 
othorwyso than for his owno spouse, 
though as yet it be not clone in the church 
ner in tlio streate.-- After the handfast- 
yngo and inakyng of the contracto 
churchgoyng and weddyng slnild not ho 
differed to longe, lest the wickeddo sowo 
hys ungracious sede in the mearie season. 
Into this dysh hath the Dyvoll put his 
foote and mongled it wytlie many wycked 
uses and coustumos. For in some places/" 
thor is sncli a manor, wel worthy to he re- 
buked, tliat at the handefasting ther is 
made a greaio feaste and siiperiluous banc- 
ket, and even the same niglit lire I ho two 
handfasted personiies brought and layccl 
together, yea, certan wedvos afore they go 
to the c’liyrch.” 

fn 179 1, the Minister of Eskdalemnir, 
Dumfries, mentioning an annual fair 
hold time out of mind at the meeting 
of tho Black' and White Esks, now 
entirely laid aside, reported: “At that 
fair it was the custom for tho unmarried 
persons of both sexes to choose a com- 
panion according to their liking, with 
whom they wore to live till that time next 
year. This wiis called hand-fasting, or 
hand in fist. If they were pleased with 
each other at that time, then they con- 
tinued together for life : if not they sepa- 
rated, and w^ere fico to make another 
choice as at the first. The fruit of the 
connection (if there were any) was always 
attached to the disaffected person. In 
later times, when this part of the country 
belonged to the Abbacy of Melrose, a 
priest, to whom they gave the name of 
Book i’ bosom (either because he carried 
in his bosom a BfiJe, or perhaps a regis- 
ter of the marriages), camiN»^om time to 
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time to co|)i£rm the marriages. This place 
is only a small distance front the Uoman 
of Castle-o’er. May not the ; 
fair have been first instituted when the J 
Romans resided there? x\nd may not the 
* hand-fasting ’ have taken its rise from 
their manncfi- of celebrating marriage, ex 
usu, bjr which, if a woman, with ihe con- ! 
sent of her jparents or guardians, lived 
with a man f()r a year, without being ab- 
sent thi'ee nights, she beoanie his wife? 
Perhaps, when Christianity was intro- 
duced tin form of marriage may liave boon 
looked upon as imperfect, without con- 
firmation by a priest, and therefore, one 
may have been sent from time to tiTno for j 
this purpose.’^ Compare lictrolhal^ 1 
Troth plight, tfec., and Hai^]itt^s Mono- ‘ 
graph on Shakespcar, 2n<l edit. 1903, ]>. 
9, where the case of the poet and his wife 
is treat e<L 

Hawdicsipi Under Sopteniher 18, 
1660, Pepys notes, that some of his party, 
at the Mitre in Wood Street, “fell to 
handicap, a sport that J never knew be- 
fore, which was very goml : but unfortu- 
nately he has furnished no particulars. 
Was it an early anticipation of a table 
game of raco-liorsesH 
Hand in and Hand Out. HaJli- 
W'oll thus describes this amusement: A 
company of young peopio are <lrawii up 
in a cir<^lo, when one of tWm, pitched upon 
by lot, walks round the band, and, if a 
hoy, hits a girl, or if a girl, she strikes a 
boy wliom siie chooses, on w'hicli the party 
striking and the party struck run in pur- 
suit of each other, till the latter is caught, 
whose lob it then becomes to perform tho 
.^amo part/^ It seems equally impossible 
to determine wliothor this wms identical 
with tho hand-out mentioned by Sir dohn 
Harington or with the Hand-in-Jland-out 
prohibited by 17 Edw. TV. c. 2. If the j 
latter were the case, some licentious out- I 
growth from tho original gav!i;: has to he 
suppostnl, and it seems more logical to 
infer that tlie Edward statute had a. differ- 
ent pastime in view’, though Ha ringtones 
Hand-out may very w’ell have been tlie one 
objected to by tho law, and .still more or 
less pursued. 

Handkerchief.- Wo gather from 
Howes’s Additions to Stowe’s Chronicle 
that, in tlie reign of Queen Elizabctli, “ it 
was tho customo for maydes and gentil- 
women to give their favorites, as tokens of 
their love, little handkerchiefs of about 
thiee or four inches square, wrought 
round about, and wdth a button or a tas- 
1 at each corner, and a little one in the 
iddle, with silk and threed : tho best 
edged with a small gold laco or twist, 
which being fonlded up in foure crosse 
foldes, so as middle might be seone. 


gentlemen and others did usually weajre 
them in their hatts, as favours of their 
loves and mistimses. Some cost six pence 
apiece, some tw'elve pence, and the richest 
sixtoone pence.” It appears, fi im a pas- 
sage in Hcyw'Ofxl’s ‘‘ hayre May ‘.e of the 
lOxchangc,” 1607, that it was not unusual 
to furnish those handkerchiefs with innor- 
ous <levices worked in the corners. It is 
whore IMullis brings the handkerchief to 
the Cripple of Eanohiirch to be so em- 
broidered. She says : 

“Only this handkercher, a ^miing gontUv 
woman 

Wish’d mo to acquaint you with her 
mi ml herein : 

Tn one corner of tho same, place wanton 
liove, 

Drawing his bow', shooting an amorona 
dart — 

Opposite against him an arrow- in an 
heart : 

In a third corner picture forth OiKlain, 

A cruel fate unto a loving vein ; 

Jn the fourth draw a springing laurel- 
tree, 

Circled about witli a ring of poesy.” 

In Sampson’s play of “Tho Vow- 
Dreaker,” 1630, act i. sc. 1, Mile,s, si mil- 
ler, is intrcKlnced telling his sweetheart, 
on going away to the wars: “Mistress 
Ursula, ’tis not iinknowno that I have 
lov’d yon; if I die, it shall be for your 
sake, and it shall be valiantly : I Iciave an 
luind-kcrclier with yon : ’tis wroiiglit udth 
blew Coventry : let mo noU at my roturne, 
fall to my old .song, she had a cJowte of 
mine sow<lo with blew’ Coven ti*y, and so 
hang m.y.se}f at yonr inlidelity.'’ In an 
account of Dnnton Cliurcli, in iiarmstable 
TTumlrod, Essex, is tlie following remaik ; 
“llere has been a custom, time out of 
mind at the clinrcbing of a wonuiu. for 
her to give a W’liite. (.-ambrick Handker- 
chief to the minister as au olferirig. Mo- 
rant’s Ka^r.c, i., 219. I'his is ob.served by 
Mr. Low'i.s in lii.s ‘ lliKstory of the Isle of 
Thanet,’ whore tho same custom is kept 
up.” 

HaiflClsel.- -The first money taken at 
a market or fair. It is si ill usual , both 
liore and abroad, to spit on it, and in Italy 
and Portugal, hi ihe case of an ordinary 
gift to the poor, the recipient will .spit on 
it, press it to lii.s forehead, and cro.ss him- 
self with tho benefaction. Tieniou’s Dic- 
tionary, 1783, explains “ Handsell,” “the 
first money received at market, wdiich 
many superstitions people will .spit on, 
either to render it tenaciou.s that it may 
remain with them, and not vanish aw'ay 
like a fairy gift, or else to render it pro- 
pitious and lucky, that it may draw more 
money to it,” It is quoted in the “Ped-^ 
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lar’s Lament ation,’' an old ballad (circa 
1640) : 

“ Come, pretty fair maids, then make 
no delay, 

But give me your liandsel, and pack 
me away.” 

Handsel Monday and Tues- 
day* — “The minister of Moulin, in 
Perthshire, infonris us, that ‘ beside the 
stated fees, the master (of the parochial^ 
school there) receives some small gratuity, 
generally two-pence or three-pence, from 
each scholar, on Handsel-Motiday or 
Shrove-'.rues<lay. It is worth mention- 
ing that one Willifim Hunter, a collier, 
was cured in the year 17r)8 of an invete- 
rate rheumatism or gout, by drinking 
freely of now ale, full of barm or yest. The 
poor man Iiad been confined to his bed for 
a year and a half, having almost entirely 
lost the use of his limbs. On the evening 
of Handsel Monday, as it is called, (i.e., 
the first, Monday of the New Year, O.S.) 
some of his noiglihaiii's came to make 
merry with him. '.riiaugh he could not 
rise, yet ho always took his share of the 
ale, as it passed round the company, and, 
in the ond, l)ecame much intoxicated. The 
consequence was, that he had the use of 
his limbs the next morning, and was able 
to walk about, lie lived more than twenty j 
years after this, and never had the small- I 
est return of his old complaint.” ! 

Handy-Dandy.-- -By far the most | 
copious and satisfactory account of this ; 
ancient Kiiglisli game is to he found in i 
Mr. Halliwell’s “ Popular Hhymes ami I 
Nursery Tales,” 1819, to wliicli I must 
beg to refer the reader. The earliest allu- 
sion to it yet discovered is the passage in 
“Piers Ploughman,” cited by Mr, Halli- 
wcll. Browne, in the fifth song of “ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals,” 1011, describes it as ! 
a boy’s game : S 

“ Who so luith soene young lads (to j 
sport thomselues), ! 

Run in a low ebbe to the sandy shelucs ; 

AVhore seriously they ivorke in digging 
wets, 

Or building cliildish forts of cockle- 
slicls ; 

Or liquid water each to otliei- bandy ; 

Or with the pibblcs play at handy- 
dandy- - ” 

This game is mentioned in the dedication 
to Mr. AVilliam Lilly, by Democritus Pseu- 
doraantis, of Pantagruel’s Prognostica- 
tion, about 1645. But Halliwell {Archaic 
Biciionavy, in v.) cite.s the Nomenclator 
of Adrianus Junius for some description 
of handy-dandy different from the ordin- 
ary game, “ the play called handle dandle 
or the casting or pitching of the barre.” 
PerhapvS this was some foreign variety. 


Cornelius Scriblerus, in forbidding certain 
sports to hi^ son Martin till he is better 
informed of their antiquity, says : “Nei- 
ther cross and pile, nor ducks an<Ldr;akes, 
are quite so ancient as handy-dandy, the’ 
Macrobius and St. Augustin^^ take notice 
of the first, and Minutius Foelix describes 
the latter : but handy-dandy is rneutioned 
by Aristotle, Plato, and Aristophanes.” 

Hangringf out the BoBom*- 
The appearance of a besom on the top of 
a ship’s mast is certainly not always an 
iiuii cation of the vessel b«^ing for sale, as 
it is also usual to place it there, when the 
craft is in port being cleaned or under 
ropuir. To hang out a besom from a house 
is in .some places received as a sign that 
the master is from home. Comp. Broom. 

Hangrman’s Wages.- ln a letter 
to Kdward King, Ksq., President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Dr. Pegge^as en- 
tered with some iiiiuiitoness and care into 
this question, and into the origin of the 
old, hut now obsolete, practice of present- 
ing the public executioner with thirteen 
pence halfpoimy (the Scotish merk, minus 
two plucks), as his wages for performing 
tlie unenviable task. Pegge’s paper ought 
to be read as it stands without curtail- 
ineiit. Blit it is certainly strange that 
Brand nncl his cnlitor should, both of them, 
have overlooked this point, which was 
worth at least a. reference to tho place, 
whore it is discussed. It is generally 
known, that the hangman is ox-oHicio the 
sherifi’s deputy, and that, in default of a 
person to ox(‘cute tho otlice, the she. iff him- 
self would oven now bo oliligod to act. It 
is obscrva’ble, as regards the wages of the 
executioner, that by Halifax Law no 
man could bo punished capitally for a 
theft not exceeding thirteonpenco half- 
penny: the coincidence is curious; but it 
may be iiothing more than a coincidence. 
The oailiest example of tlio grant of a 
prisoner’s clo'hes to anyone is not to the 
executioner, but to tho person whom the 
authorities chose to dig the grave. Tims 
in Admn Bel, 1536: — 

The Justice called to hym a ladde, 

Cloudeslos clothes sholde he bane, 

T o take the rnesure of that yernan, 

And thoraftor to make hys graue. 

It roads as if the Justice himself per- 
formed tho office in this particular case; 
yet tlie sheriff was present. 

Happy Foot. — In a statistical ac- 
count of the parish of Forglen, co. Banff, 
drawn up about 1795, it is said : ** There 
are happy and unhappy feet. Thus they^ 
wish bridegrooms and brides a happy foot; 
and to prevent any bad effect, they salute 
those they meet -on the roatl with a kiss. 
It is liard, however, if ^i\y misfortune 
happens when you are passing, that you 
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should bc«blained, when neither you nor 
your feet ever thought of flie matter/* 
'Stdt. Acc, xiv., 541. 

- 'The ancient Romans marie use 
of hares for the purposes of divination. 
They wore n^gver killed for tlic table. 13or- 
lase tells us of “a remarkable way of 
divining related of Ronduca or Roadioea 
Queen of the Toon i- -when slie ha<l ha- 
rangueck her soldiers to s])irit them up 
against the Romaris, she opened her 
bosom and let go a hare, ivhicli slio hml 
there coiicealed, that the augurs might 
thence proceed to divine. 'J’he frighted 
animal made such turnings and wimlings 
in her course, as, according to tlie tlien 
rules of judging, prognosticated happy 
success. The joyful muititiKle made loud 
huzzas, Roadieda seized the op])ortuMjty, 
approved their ardour, led them straiglit 
to their enemies, and gainerl the victory/* 
Antiq.of CoriiwaJl^ p. Rio. *'l’is perhaps 
hence that tliey liave been accounted omin- 
ous by the vulgar, (.'(esar^s Comment., p. 
89. An opinion was formerly entertained 
both in Knglaml and abroad, that a bare 
crossing tlie pa Mi of any one was a portent 
of inisfortuiio, and a warning to reiiirn, or 
retrace one’s stops ; and of this almost 
universal supersl llion our own early writ- 
ers, and Miose of tlie Continent, abound 
in conlirmatioiis. Sir Thomas Rrowno 
tells us, “if au bare cross the highway, 
tboro are a few above Ihreo score years 
Muit ai-e not perploxCHl thereat, which, 
notwithstanding, is hut an augnrial ter- 
ror, acTc'rding to that received expression 
JnauspicatiiMi <lat ilor (iblatiis lejiu.s. And 
the groumi of the conceit w-as probably no 
greater Mian Mris, Miat a fearful animal, 
passing by ns, portended unto us .some- 
thing to be feared : as, upon the like con- 
sidoration, the incoting of a fox presaged 
.some future imposture, ’rhe.so good or 
bad .signs sonietimos .succeeding acc!;r<ling 
to fears or desire.s, havo loM impressions 
and timorous oxxiectations in credulous 
minds for over.” Homo adds: “ . . . Jii 
so much as .some in company with a 
woman great with childe luive upon the 
crossing of .sucli creatures, cut or torn 
some of the clothes oif that woman wiMi 
childe, to prevent Mis they imagine<l) Mie 
ill luck that might befall her. I kiunv I 
tell you most true; and I hope in .such a 
subject as this, toiichirig these supersti- 
tions, I shall not offend in acipiainting 
you with tliese parMculars.” I) v mo nolo- 
gie, 1650, p. 50. Among the Forfarshire 
iisjiernieii, the portent of the hare 
%fjjjossiiig the path, wdiich in many 
d%cr places is regardetl as unlucky, 
has sufficient influence to deter any 
one from going out. See ilachin’s “Dumb 
Knight,” l()()8. :^Hazlitt*s Dml-sley, x ; 
Hall’s “Characters of Vert lies and Vices,” 


1608; Melton’s “ Astrologasler,” 16'^0, p. 
45; Burtoi/s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
1621, p. 214; Ellison’s “ "Vip to Renwel,” 
X). lx.; Mason’s “ Anatmiiie of Sorcery,” 
jlORJ, p. 85 ; Gaule\s “ Mag-As^ ^omallcer 
Posed,” etc., p. 181: Ram.sey’s “ El mi 11 - 
tliologia,” 1008, p. 271. Alexander ab 
Alexandro, “ Moniales Dies,” vol. v. p. 
13; Rebelius, “ Facetire.” 1516, sign. E 3; 
Tow-u.S{m’.s “Travels in ilungary.” Fepy.s 
rseom.s to liave believed in the virtues of a 
liaro’iS foot a.s a presoi-valivo against tlie 
colic ; but he ilid not at first apply it jiro- 
pprly ; for in Mio ihVrr//, January 20, 
1664-5, Miero is Mils cxld entry: “ llonie- 
w-ard, in my way buying a hare, and tak- 
ing it home, which aro.se upon iny di.s- 
course to-day with iMr. Ratten, in West- 
minster Hall, wlio .showed mo my mistake, 
that my hare’s fiwit hatli not the joynt to 
it, ami assiire.s me be never had bis cliu- 
liqne .since lie carried it about with him ; 
.ami it is a .strange thing how fancy w’orka 
for I no .sooner handled his foot, but I 
bocame very ivell, and ho coniinm*.” 

Hare and Hounds. An out-door 
sx)ort, where a youth (Mie bare) .•-•tarf .s in 
advance, ami traverses a line of country, 
dropping, as he procc'eds, someMiiug to 
indicate bis route, and is ifolloweil by the 

oM'.ers the houmls, who havo lo got up 

to him, and capture him. All are dressed 
in jer'^oys, and Mio ammsement seems to 
have nothing to recommend it, as Mie ex- 
orcise is too violent to suit many fmys or 
young men. Saturday afternoons during 
all .soa.sons of the year are occuiiied. in this 
way by seekeis of aetivo recreation. 

Ha.rper. - - Pnttenham ^5peaks of 
“ blind harpers or .siicli like tauerno iiiin- 
strel.s that give a fit of mirth for a groat, 
ami their matters being for the rm>.st xnirt 
stories of old time, a.s the ’I'ale of Sir 
Topa.s, the Ueporles of Re vis of South- 
ampton, (hiy of Wanvicke, Adam Roll, 
and Clymmo of the Clough, ami smii other 
old romances, or historicall rimes, made 
I>!ii;po.sely for ref*r<>ation of the common 
})(*op!e at Chri.stmas.se diners and Hride- 
ales, and in tauenies and ale-houses, and 
such other places of base lesort.” 'iiiero 
is the 1 rati by Martin J’arker, 1611, en- 
titled The l*ot Cs BUih} ,1/o?/.s* Boiujh ; or, 
7/ arc omonffYoVy m g Jiltnd Harpers. Pos- 
sibly Mie blindness, real or .su|)po.sod, was 
found remu nerat i ve. 

Harvest. Macrobiu.s tells u.s that, 
among the ancients, Mio masters of fami- 
lio.s, wdien they had got in tlieir liarve.st, 
w'ere wont to fea.st with their .servants, 
wiio had laboured for them in Mlling the 
ground. Jn exact conformity to this, 
is common among us, wdion the fruits* 
f»f tlie earth are gathered in and 
laid ill tlieir proper repositories, lo iiro- 
vide a plentiful supper for the harvest 
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men and the servants of the family. At 
this entertainment all are in the modern 
revolutionary itiea of the word perfectly 
equal. Here is no distinction of persons ; 
but master and servant sit at the same 
table, converse freely together, and spend 
the remainder of the night in dancing, 
singing, in the most easy familiarity. 
Saturn. Convicy cap. 10. Dnrandiis 
])iontif»ns that it was formerly usual union jtr 
the Clontilos for the servants, botli male 
and fomnlo, to take their masters’ or em- 
ployers’ places uftei- the gathering-in of 
the hai vest, and usurp their authoiity for 
a time. vi., 80. Bourne thinks 

the original of both these customs 
is Jewish, ami cites llospiiiian, who 
tells us tliat the Iieathcns copic<l 
this custom of the Jews, and at 
tlie end of their harvest, offered xip 
their first fiuits to the gods. For the 
Jews rejoiced and feasted at the getting 
in of the harvest. 'I’liis fe.stivity is uii- 
doubtwlly of tlie most remote antiquity. 
Li the ‘‘Roman Calendar” I find tiio 
following observation on the eleventh of 
June: (the harvests in Italy arc much 
earlier than with us). ” The season of 
reapers, and their custom tvith rustic 
pomp.” '.riicophylact nientions ” Sceno- 
pegia, quod celebrant in gratiarum actio- 
nem pro])ler convectas Fniges in Mense 
Septombri. Tunc onirn gratias agebant 
Deo, convectis omnibus fructibus, ttc.” — 
Thcoph, in 7 cap. Joan. Vacuna, so 
callcHl, as it is said, a vacaneJo, among the 
ancients, was the name of the goddess to 
whom rustics sacrilicod at the conclusion 
of harvest. 

That men in all nations where 
agriculturo tlourisluxl should have ex- 
ressed tlieir joy on this occasion 
y some outward ceremonies, has 
its foundation in tlie nature of things. 
Sowing is liope ; leaping, fruition of the 
expect (xl gocKl. To the husbandman, 
'whom the feai- of wet, blights, Ac., had 
harrassed with great anxiety, iho comiilo- 
tiou of liis wishes coukl not fail of impart- 
ing an enviable feeling of delight. 
Festivity is but the reflex of inward joy, 
and it could hardly fail of being prcxluced 
on this occasion, which is a temporary 
suspension of every care. The respect 
shown to servants at this season seems to 
have sprung from a grateful sense of their 
good service.s. Every thing depends at 
this juncture on their labour and dispatch. 
In Ca row’s “ Survey of Cornwall,” p. 20, 
verso, “an 111 kerned or saved harvest” 
occurs. We do not recognise among more 
modern European societies any analogue 
to the Roman Fornacalia or rites to the 
godde.ss Fornax for the happy taking of 
the corn, which concluded, with the har- 
vest itself and other early local institu- 


tions, w’ithjA period of licencdj known aa 
Stnltorum rerim. The Fomacalia^ tra- 
ditionally established by Nunia, was held 
on the 18th of February. c 

Harvest In Scotland. Moresin 
tells us that Popery, in imi tuition of this, 
brings home her chaplets of corn, which 
she suspends on poles, that offerings aio 
made on the altars of her tutelar gcxls, 
Avliile thanks are returned for th^ collected 
stores, and jiraycrs are made, for futui‘0 
ease and rest. Images too of straw or 
stubble, he adds, are wimt to bo carried 
about on this occasion ; and that in Eng- 
land he himself saw the ru.stic.s bringing 
home in a cart a figure made of corn, 
round wliicli men and women were sing- 
ing promiscuously, preceded by a drum or 
piper. Papofus, p. 178, v. \'aror}a. Jolin- 
.sou tolls us, in his ‘‘Tour to the Hebrides,” 
that he saw the han'ost of a sipall field 
in one of the WesltM-n Islands. I'hc strokes 
of the sickle were timed by tlie modula- 
tion of the harvest song, in which all their 
voices were unite<l. Tliey accompany, in 
the Highlands, every action which can be 
done in equal time with an apjiropriato 
strain, which has. they say, not much 
moaning, but its effects are regularity and 
cheerfulness. 1'ho ancient pruceleusmatic 
song, by which the rowers of gallies were 
animatod, may be .supposed to have been 
of this kind. 'There is now an oar song 
iisiHl by Hobrklians. In the “Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” it is said, “ Therx. 
is one family on tlie Ciipar-Erange E.statc, 
which has been tlioro a century. ) 'Tlie for- 
j mor tenant in that family kept a piper to 
i play to his shearers all the time of harvest, 
and f>:avo him his harvest-fee. The slow- 
est shearer had .always tlie drone heliind 
him. In Henry IV. ’s time, the French 
peasants were accu.stomed to regale after 
the getting in of the harvest, on ivhat was 
called a harvest Gosling. .Armstrong says: 
“ Their harre.sts are generally gathered 
by the middle of June : and, as tlie corn 
ripens, a number of boys and girls station 
themselves at the edges of tlie fields, and 
on the tops of the fence walls, to fright 
away the small birds with their shouts and 
cries. This puts one in mind of Virgil’s 
precept in the first book of his Georgicks, 

‘ Et sonitu terrobis avos’ 

and was a custom, I doubt not, among the 
Roman farmers, from whom the ancient 
Minorquins learned it. They also use, 
for the same purpose, a split reed ; whicli 
makes a horrid rattling, as they shake it 
with tlioir hands. TTiat. of Minorcay 177^ 
A personal friend of the writer 
farmer near Edinburgh, about ten years 
ago, personally superintending the in- 
ning process, “as-sisted by his daughter ; 
and he was a man of lamtge fortune. 
Harvest Doll. — An old woman, 
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who in a cSise of this nature is respectable 
authority, at a village in NortTnimberland, 
informed Mr. Brand, tliat in the first half 
of tlutlj^th century, they used every where 
to dress up something siniilar to the 
figure above*de.scribed, at the end of har- 
vest, whicli was ealod a liaivost Doll or 
Kern Baby. This northern word is x>lainly 
a corruption of corn baby or imago, as 
is the Kern Sui)per or Corn Sux>xjer. 
Corni>. Harvest. 

Harv9st Home. -- In Tussor’s 
“ Husbandry,” *Lo80, under August, are 
the following linos alluding to this festi- 
vity : 


“ In harvest time, linrvest folke, .serv- 
ants and all, 

Should make, alltogilher, good chccre 
in the hall. 

And fill out the black bol of bleith to 
ffioir song, 

And let them bo nieiio al harvest time 
long. 

Once emled thy harvest, let none be 
hegilde, 

Please such a.s did please thee, man, 
woman, and cliild. 

Tims doing, with alway sucho holpo as 
they can, 

TJiou wiiinist (lie praise of the labour- 
ing Jiian/' 


would signify Ceres : this they keep mov- 
ing about, while men and w omen, men and 
maid-servants, riding through tlie streets 
in the cart, shout as loud as tlu*' can till 
they arrive at the barn.’’ In Corrnvall, 
it should seem, fhey have ‘‘Harvest Din- 
ners'’; and these, too, not given iiirmedi- 
alely at the end of the harvest. “The 
harvest dinners,” says Caixnv, “are hold 
Ji).y every wealthy man, oi*, as we term it, 
every goml liver, between ‘Michaelmas anti 
Candlemas, whereto he iiiviteth his next 
! iioiglibours and kindred. And, though it 
I heare only the name of a diiiner, yol the 
( ghosts take their supiDor .also with thoni, 

I and consume a groat part of the niglit 
after in Christmas rule. Neither doth 
the go<xl cheere wholly expire (though it 
somewhat decrease) hut wuth tfio end of 
the weeko.” Surrey, 1G()2, (58. Steven- 
son thus glances at the enstoins of harvest 
home. “The furmenty pot weleoinc.s 
homo the liarvest cart, and the garlarid of 
Ihnvers crowns the captain of the n'ax)ers ; 
I the battle of the field is now .stoutly 
fought. The pipe and tlie tabor are now 
I hnsily set a-work, ami the lad and the 
lass will have no lead on their heels. O, 
’tis the merry time wherein holiest ueigli- 
l)ours make good cheer and (Jod is glorimxl 
ill his blessings on the earth.” Twrlra 
Moueffis, 1(>(D, p, 37 (August). 


On wliich is tins note in llilman: “ Thus, 
the poor labourer tliinks, crowms all, a 
^■’good supper must, bo provi(ied, and every 
one that did any tiling towards the inning 
must 11 (Hv haA'C some rewuird, as ribbon.s, 
laces, rows of pins to hoys and girls, if 
never so small, for their encouragement: 
iind, to bo sure, i)lumh~])U(ldiiig. The men 
must noiv have .some better tliaii best 
drink, which, with a little tobacco and 
their screaming for their )arge.s,se.s, their 
business will .scam be done.” Tusser Jtrdi- 
mvus, 1710, od. 1710, 104. In another 
part of I'lLsser’s wairk under The Plougli- 
man's Feast Days,” are these lines: 

“ For all thi.s good feasting, yet art 
thou not loose, 

Til plouglrman thou give,st his harvest 
homo goose; 

Tlioiigli goose go in stubble, I pa.sso nut 
for that, 

Let goose liave a goose, be she loan, bo 
sho fat,” 

On w'hich Hilmau remarks: “The goo.se 
is forfeited, if they overthrow during har- 
vest.” In ids “ Tr.avels,” in England and 
else^yhere, temx>. Klizaheth, speaking of 
"^^iudsor, Hcutzaier says, “As we were re- 
turning to our inn we happened to meet 
some country people celebrating their har- 
vest home; their last IcAd of corn they 
crown with flow'c.vs, having besides an im- 
age richly dressed, by which perhaps they 


I “lloaeky i.s brought 

j ilonio with hallowin, 

i Bo,v.s w'itli Plumh-cake, 

The cart follow'ing. 

Poor Itohin for 1()7(). A iie\vs])ai)er for 
1773 Hiiya : “A few day.s ago a inelaiiclioly 
accident hapx)eiicd near Worc(\ster at a 
harve.st home. As near thirty poi\son.s 
wau'o coming from the fiohl in a waggon, 
it overturned, whereby groat part of the 
company Iiad one or other of their limbs 
broken, or wore da.ngorou.sly bruised, aiul 
one young woman was killed on the spot.” 

1 Thomson, in his “ 8eason.s,” (.\utumn'), 
has left, us a lioautiful description of this 
annual festivity of harvest home. Other 
terms for it arc the Afell, Kern, or 
('lieni Supper^ and the Inaatheriruj oi* 
Inning. Cutlibert Bede, \n Notes and 
Queries, October 12, 1S75, gives the follow^- 
ing account of a llutland cu.stom : — “On 
Wednesday evening, Sep. 18, 1875, 1 was 
at a farm-house in the county of Uuthind, 
ami .saw’ “ the last load ” brought in. As 
marking the conclusion of harvest, and, 
as they termed it, “harvest home,” the 
load (of beans) was docorat(;»d with green 
houghs ; and on the toil of the load wore 
several children, who w’ere lu.stily cheering) 
as the w-aggon came lumbering along tho 
road. It was eight o'clock, and a resplen- 
dent harvest-moon was just rising ov^or the 
trees that girdled tho old church hard by 
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tho farmer’s stackyard. A company of Hsirveat Lord And Lady--- -The- 
us stood at his gate to watch tho scene, two principal reapers are known in;,the 
Near to us, btit‘ concealed by the hedge, eastern counties as the llaj*ve.st Tiord and 
wore the’temale and other servants, ready Latly. The former, says Forby,tu^ed to 
prepared with buckets of water and pitch- be addrosstxl as “ My Lord.” lie directs- 
©rs, and atso with baskets of apples. As tho operations of his compaflions. There 
tho last load passed us, with its drivers is no other dignity attached to tho rank, 
and occupants shouting ” Harvest home !” unless it be Die tirst and second place re- 
and cheering, Die liers-in-wait behind the spoctively at the harvest home. In the- 
hedge suddenly rose up to view and pelted Penny JSltnjozine for November, 1835, is a 
the waggon-load wiDi a shower of apples, representation of the Hop Queen, who-' 
and also dashed pitchers full of water over appears to bo the same a?? Die harvest lady 
men, horses, children and beans. I'his had above mentioned. Possibly .she, with a 
to be done (jiiickly, while the waggon was male associate. Lord or 7Cnif/, presided, 
moving by ; so they who ran the gauntlet over tho iostivities at tho conclusion of 
were not much damaged, and tJic chililren tho work. Comp. ]l.un:cst Queen below, 
oil top of Dio load got more apples than Harvest Queen. — Hutchinson, 
water, and were ])roiu)rtionately thank- speaking of the parish of Easington, in 
fill and applausive, fiut the waggon had Durliam, observes, ‘‘In Diis part of the 
to go to the hoan-stack in the well-tille<l country are retained some ancient customs 
stack-yard, wiiithcj- it was followed by evitlimtly derived from tho Uonufr.s, par- 
thoso who had alrearly received it with the ticuiarly that of dressing up a figure of 
salute of apples aiul Avater, and where also Ct‘ros, during harvest, whicli is placed in 
all Die lahoni-ers on Die farm were waiting tho field ivliiic the reapers are labouring,, 
for it. A liberal supply of buckets of and brought home on the last evening of 
water ivas there at hand for the reception reaping, with imisick and great acclama- 
of tho last load and its attendants; and j Don. After Diis a feast is made, called 
we followed to see the fun. As the waggon j tho moll-supper, from tho ancient sacrifice' 
dreiv up at the appointed spot, and the i of mingling tho nevv inoiji.” Ilisl. of 
ladder was rearc<] against its side to as- /yaWo/m, ii., 583. ‘‘|]iav<>seen,”heelse^- 
sist the children from the top of the load, wliore says, “ in some plan's an image' 
the signal was given for a species of free apjiarelled in gri'at fiiioiy, croAviiod witb 
fight with buckets ami pails of wafer. /Dio ; Howers, a sheaf of corn placed under her 
children imdently di<l not relish their j arm, and a scycle in her hand, carried out. 
douche bath, and were lie!])(Hl down from \ of the village in tho morning of the con- 
the top of the bean-hjjid, sobbing bitterly, j elusive rea])ing day, wiDi musick an<l 
and bewailing their soaked ((mdition. | miicli clamour cd Die reapers, into the 
Friend and foe seemed to bo treat od aviDi j field, whore it stamls fixed on a polo all 
equal impartiality, and the Avater was i day, and Avhen the reaping is done, is 
scooped out of Die buckets and daslml in- i brought lu>mo in like maiirn'r. 'Fliis tliey 
discrimiriately oA*o.r male arul female. A | call Die Harvest Queen, and it lepresents 
reveroml gentleman, avIio Avas making off I Die Roman Ceres.” ilist. of Sorlli., ii., 
round the stack, Avas not recognizi'd (let j 17. Clarke in liis “ Travels,” iiicident- 
us liopo !) in the somi-darkiics.s, and, fall- j ally observes: “ At the Hawkio Lit earn- 
ing betAveen two tires, receiAUMl a <Iucking. j bridge), as it is callou, I have soon a clown 
I had just left him, in order to folloAv Dio j dressed in Avdi'nanis cIoDie.s, liavinghis face 
sobbing children and administer to them | painted, his lioad decorated Avith ears of 
pecuniary comfort; .so 1 escaped witli dry (roni, and bearing about liim other .sym- 
clotlies, being, I think, the only one on bois of Cores, carried in a Avaggon, with 
the spot Avho did so.” great pomi> and loud .shouts, through the 

HArvest Home Sonjf.- Form- .streof.s, tlie horses being covered Avith 
orly, it should seem, thoro was a. harvo.st Avhite shoels; and when .1 enquired the- 
homo song. Kou nett tolls us ; ‘‘Homines meaning of Die ceremony, Avas ausAvered 
do Iledynglon ad curia m Domini singulis by tlio people that they avoio drawing tho 
{Minis intoi- fe.stuin S. Micliaolis et fe.^tum HarAOst Qiieen.” 

S. Martini venient cum toto ot pleno HAwkie. d'ho name of a place at 
Dyleno, sicut hactenus consuoA'cruiit.” CamWidgo, formerly dedicated to tho 
This, he adds, is .singing liarvc.st homo, holding of Die fair, and apparently a cor- 
Gloss, to Parocli, A niuj. v. Dytenum. rnption of the Breton llmmiute, Latin 
Mr. Brand notes : “ I have often observed Fureia. 8eo Hazlitt’s Coins of Buropc,^ 
at NeAvcastle-upon-Tyiio (and T suppo.se it 1893, p. 131 ; and see above. 

. is the .same in other .sea -port toAv ns) that He Ad. Gaulo mentions a.s a iiotibri 
the sailors, in hoaying their anchors, made current in liis day (in which he by no* 
ws© of a .similar kind of song. In plough- means concurred* ; “That a great head is an 
ing Avith oxen in Devon.shire, I observed omen, or a sign of a sliTljgish fool” — ^this^ 
a song of Die same kind.” reminds one of tlie old saying, “Great 
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head and little wit A little head of 
a subtile knave. A middle ^ihead, of a 
liberal wit. A round head, of a senselesse 
irrational follow. A sharp head, of an 
— - . Our ;uithor\s re- 

marks, or rather citation of the remarks, 
upon round Ifeads above, seem not to have 


used at their meals to make libations, 
I pour out, and even drink wine, in honour 
j of the gods. The classical wriii»igs abound 
I with proofs of this, The^Oreeks^ had tho 
impudbift sot,^^ etc. Our author\s re- i practice of toasting tho nine it uses as 

Three times Three, of which the origin 
. a»ul antiquity may not he generally 
been over-well timed, for this book was | known, and whicli is yet followed both in 
printed in 1052, ajid is do<liciited to Orom- j Kiiglan<l and abroa<l. 
well. M(^(j-Astroj)iancer posrd, i). 183. 

HeSiCi**Achei .John London, writing 
to Cromwell, about 1535, ni(3ntions a. re- 
‘Cipe for thtj head •;u be, whicli was supposed 
at that time to have great virtue. He 
writes: ‘‘In tho body of the Cliurclio at 
Tollisford Cross (or Cnitched) Friars, 

Somersetshire, w.asse an imago at an aw- 
ters end callid May den Cutbrogh, and 
vnder lier feete wasso a trowgli of woddo 
'descending vnder tlio awl or wich wasse 
hollow. T})y<ler ro.sort.vfl .such as wer 
trobely^ith the liodde aclie, or liad<{e any | 
slottiche wydowes locivos, viz. here growen 1 
to gether in a tufte. Ther must they putt | 
in to the trowgli a pecke of oots, and | 
when they wer <»ou.s slyilyd vndre the aw- | 
ter, the Crosse Fi*ycj“s .sehiiJd hehyiid the 
aw'ter pryvily stele them owt, and tlio .sykk | 
person must geve to the l^h’ver a pony for a 1 
pyiito of the^e Moyden Cuthrogh owls, I 
nnd tlieii tlior lieds sclndd ak no more till • 
tho next tyine.’’ : 

Hcsid-PcnGiyi A pay men t in for- ' 

^ mor times to a parson for burying a poor 1 
'iparishiouer or otherwisv> ; hut it w'a.s tho i 
old .silver coin. The money was also ap- i 
plicablo it) tlio purchase of bread and wine. : 

Comp. Easter Offerintj. \ 

Heads and Points.— A clnld’s ; 
game, played witli pins. It seems to have j 
boon po])u]ar in Scotland in 1721-. Cliani- j 
•bers, Vom. Annals, iii., 451. 

Heads or Tails.- This is ibe 
mcKlern game of toss, and corie\:'Oijds to 
the Capifa ant Sav.ia of thojllomans. It 
w'as known, it apx)ear.s, in Edward Tl.ks 
time, and formed a favoiii*ito diversion of 
that prince, wdio w'on and lo.st money at 
it, as is to bo collected from entries among 
his privy pnrso oxponsos : “Item paid 
to the King himself to play at Cross and 
Pile by the hands of Ricliard do Merc- 
worth, tho receiver of the Tieasuiy, 12 
pence. Item paid there to Henry, tho 
King^s barber, for money wdiich he lent to 
the King to play at cross and pile. . . 5s. 

Item paid there to Peres llarnard T’shcr 
of the King^s Chamber money which lie 
^ent to the King, and wliich he lost at 
^^ss and pile to monsieur Robert Wattc- 
W^le. . . eightpence.’’ In the preface 
to PlantagrucV s Vrognostiv.atwn (about 
1645) it is called Cross 0 / Pile. 

Healths. — jfre Greeks and Roman.s 


Tho Greek and Roiiian wnitors liavo also 
%ransmittwl to us accounts of the grace- 
ful custom of drinking to tho health of our 
benefactors and of our accpiaintances : 

“ Pro to, fortis.''ime, vota 
Puhlica suscipimns: Racchi tibi sunii- 
miis h a II si MS. 

It app<'<aT\s tliat tlio men of gallantry 
among the Romans used to talio off as 
many glasses to their respective mistresses 
as there were letters in the namo of each. 
Thus Martial : 

“ Six cups to Nreviaks hcaltli go quickly 
round, 

• And be with seven tho fair .lustinaks 

I crownM.’^ 

j How' oxcewiingly similar to onr nuxlern 
custom of saying to each of the company 
! in turn Give us a lady to toast,’' i.s tho 

• following: 

! “ Da pneiG ah summo, age tu intoribi 

; ah iulimo da suavium.” 

i Plaiiti Asinaria, v. 2. In tho “Maner of 
; the tryumnhes at Caleys tV: JJullen,” 1532, 

■ Henry VJil. and the Fiencli king are de- 
i scribed as <lrinking to each other: “And 
I tlian they dyd lyght of tlieyi' horses Sc 

• (Ira like eche to other/ the fronshe kyng 
i dranko fyrst to our kynge/ A’ Avhan tii(‘y 
I liad dronke/ tlK.>y omhiaced eche other 
I agayn with groat iou<v'” Eraucis 1. drank 
: Indore his guest in this case, jierhaps, in 
; order to prove that tliere was 110 foul play. 

I Pasquier, in his “ Rechcrclies," p, 501, 

; nioutions that Mary, ()ue(m of Scots, pre- 
viously to her ONOcutioii, drank to all her 
atlendamts, desiring llicm to pledgii her. 
See what tho same author lias said in p. 
785 of his work concerning this custom. 
Ill Decker’s Lanthorne and Candlr-Ughf, 
1.G08, .sign. H 2, wo have: “ 'riio tliird 
man .squires her to a play, which being 
ended, and tho wine offered and taken 
(for she’s no Recusant, to refu.so anything) 
him she leanes too ; and being sot vpon by 
a fourth, him slie aiiswors at his own 
w''eap(jn, sups w ith him, and drincks Vpsie 
Ereeze. ...” In the .second part of 
Dekker’s “ Honest Whore,” 1(J30, signat. 
1 verso, is the following: “ MTll you fall 
on your maribonos and pledge this health, 
’tis to my mistris?” So in Marmion’s 
“ Anti(iuary,” act ii. : 
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Drank to your health whole nights in 
Hippocrase, 

Upon my knees, with more religion 
Than e’er I 'said my prayers, which 
no.aven forgive me. ’ . 

Pledging is again mentioned in act iv. : j 
“ To our noble Duke’s liealth, 1 can drink ; 
no lesse, not a drop lesse ; and you his ; 
servants Avill pledge mo, 1 am .sure.” i 
Braitliwaite says: “These cups procoe<l j 
either in order or out of order. In order,* : 
when no person transgrosseth or drinkes j 
^ out of course, but the cup goes round ac- 
cording to their manner of .sitting: and 
this we call an hoalili cup, hocan.se in our 
wishing or confirTning of any one’.s health, 
bare-headed and .standing, it is perfonnecl 
by all the company. It is drunke wit}if>ut 
order, wVien the cotirse nr method of order 
is not observed, and that tlie cup passeth 
on whom.soever wo slmll appoint.” Again : 
“Some joyno two cups one upon another 
and <lrink€^ them togeUior.” iMwa of 
Drinhiufj, 1()17, p. 9. It seoni.s to liavo 
boon forn\orly usual for a man in company, 
not contontexi with taking what he clioo.sos, 
to bind another to drink the same quan- 
tity that he does. In llie following pas- 
sage one proposo.s a liealtli wliicli another 
pledges 1() lionoiir by drinking to it a)i 
equal qmnitity with him that proposeil 
it : 

“ Oh, how they’ll wind men in, do what [ 
they can, i 

By drinking healths, first unto such a 
man, 

Then unto .such a woman. Then they’ll 
.send j 

An health to eac’li inan’.s mistrosse or his ! 

friend : i 

Then to their kimlrcds or their pareiii.s j 
doaro, j 

They iiocxls must have the other jug of ; 

boere. j 

Then to their captains and commaridors ; 

stout, i 

Who for to ple<lgo they think none shall i 
.stand out, } 

Jjast to tho King and Queen, they’ll I 
have a cru.se, i 

AMiom for to pledge they tliink none ■ 
dare refuse.” 

Ward of Tp.swich, iu Ids Won to Drunlc- 
ards, 1022, .stroiuiou.sly, but vainly ox- 
hortcfl his countrymen to abandon that 
foolish and vicious enstome, as Ambrose 
and Basil call it, of drinking healtlis, and 
making that a sacrifice to Clod for the 
health of others, wliich is rather a .sacri- 
fice to the Dcvill, and a bane of their 
owne.” It appears from the .same writer, 
that it was a custom to drink heallhs at 


to whet thir wits with wine, ofr c.nne their 
courage with pot-harne.sse.” In Braith- 
waite’s “ Times Curtaine drawne,” 1621, 
is the subsequent passage ; 

“ I was conjured by my kissing friend 
To pledge him but an health, and then 
depart, 

Wliich if I did I’de over have his heart. 

T gave assent; the health five senses 
were, * 

(Though scarce one .sen.so did ’twixt us 
both appeare) 

j Wliich as he drunk v pled^^’d; both 
j pledg’d and drunk, 

I Seeing him now full charg’d, behinde I 
.slinnike,” &c. 

In Marmiori’.s “ .Antiquary,” 1041, act iv., 

Ls the follo^ving pa.ssage : “ Why they are- 
as jovial as tAventy beggars, drink their 
I whole cups, sixo glasses at a health.” 

! Doueo’.s iVI.S.S. Note.s say: “It yas the- 
I custom in Beaumont and Flol chords time, 

: for th<3 young gallants to stab tJiomselves^ 
j in tho arms or elsewhere, in order to drink 
! the lioalths of their mistresses, or to Avrite- 
j their names in tlioir own blood.” So, in 
a .song to a >Scoti.sli tune, tlie following’ 
lines oeciir: 

“ 1 .stahM mine arm to drink lier health, 
'riie more the fool 1, the more the fbor 
1 ” c\:c. 

And 

“ I Avill no more her serv.ant bo 
The wiser J, the Aviser I, 

Nor pledge her health upon my' 
knee,” <fcc. 

At (Ihristmfi.s, 1()23, tlie geutlemai of tho 
Middle Temple, aec^oi-cling to one of tho 
Harleian MS.S., quoted in the “Life of 
Sir Simond.s D’Kvves,” drank a health to 
Priuce.s.s KlizabotU avIio, with lu-r bu.sband 
the King of |{ohemia, Avas tlien in great, 
straits, and stoml up, one afttn- the other, 
tlioir cup in one luAml, ami tlioir sAvord iu 
the other, and pledged her, .swearing to 
die in Jier .service, which is .said to liaA^o 
greatly olFended »)ame.s I. Herrick writes: 
“Komember us in cuy»s full croAvri’d,. 
And let our Citio-bealtli go round. 
Quite through tho young maids and iho: 
men , 

To tlie nintli number, if not tenne; 
T'ntill the fired chestnuts leape 
For Joy to .see the Fruits ye reapo. 

I’'rom the plunipe Cluillice 'and the Cup 
'I’liat tempts till it be to.s.sed up.” 

If (VS per /(/r. S', IGIS, pp. ltd, 87. The fol- 
lowing is a curiou.s epigram of OAveri on 
this subject : 

“Quo tibi potarum plus est in vonti^^ 
Salntum, 4? 


•that time upon their bare knees. Tho | Hoc mi rims opotis, hi.S(;e Salutis habes.. 
aAithor i.s speaking of pot-Avits and spirits | Una saliis saiii^, nulbim polare Salutemj, 
of tho buttery, “ Avho riOA'er bared their j Non est in pota vei^ Salute salus.” 
kn<>o.s to drink hoaltbes, nor ever needed ; Part I. lib. ii. Ep. 12. 
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• ' 561. Health. i 563. lu “ Folly in Print,” K«)7, in 1i 

“ Even from my heart muhh health I eatch made before the King’s coming to 
• wish, 'Worcester witli the vScotish ai'joy, is scmc- 

Np health Vl\ wash with drink, thinR to the purpose : ^ 

HealtTi wishVl, not wash’d, in words, “Each man upon liis back 

_ j. T XI • 1 M Shall swallow his sjudv, 

To be the best 1 think.” This health will endure no shrink- 

Witts If c'crcdt., l(^i]7 . Evelyn, speaking i»K: 

of taverns, says, “ Your L. will not be- i sinill (lance round 

lieve rne that the ladies of greatest (jiialily | the ground : 

suffer themselves to bo treattxl in one of I'ore me this is excelloMt di niking. 

these tav|u*ns, but you will be more as- Mis.soii has some curious temarks on tlio 
tomsht when i assure you tliat they manner of drinking healths in Kngland 
drank their crowned cups roundly, strain i„ time. An author wlio wrote at 

healths through their .smocks, daunce after ^ out the same period, alludc's to a ciis- 

the Addle, kiss freely, and term it an lion- tom at the Old Crown Tnn, at. Ware, by 
Durable treat, there is a sort of perfect everv one coming to see tlio great 

debauchees, wlu) stile themselves Hectors, there' pr(‘serv(>d, was ex])ected to 

that ill their mad and unheard of revels, ^^ink “a small can of boor,” and to ro- 
pierce their vcnii.s to qiiafl their own blood, peat some healih, but llm gentleman iin- 
which^ioine of thorn ha,ve drank to tliat luckilv forgot what this was. \ Journey 
excess, that tlioy died of intemperance . . from London to ScorhoronylK I7ai, p. 4. 

I don’t romomber, my Lord, ever to have Healths in Scotland. Uamsay 
known (or very rarely) a health draidc in mentions as in use among the Scots, Ily 
trance, no, not the .Kings; and if wo jinks,” a drunken gauu.^ or new pio.ic(;t 
say o cOtre Sante, Monsieur, it neither ^rink and bo rich ; thus, the quatf rrr 
expects pledge or ceremony, ’lis hero so ^iip is Ailed to the brim, then ono of iho 
the CMistome to drink to every one at tho company takes a pair of dice, and after 
table that by the time a gentleman has crying Hy-jinks, ho throws thorn out: 
dmie his dut,v to tlie who o company, ho tho number lie casts up points out tlio 
is ready to fall asleep, whereas with ns, po,..son must drink, he?, who threw, begin- 
wo salute the whole table with a single ning at himself luimbor ono, and so round 

glass onoly. ^ ^Oho meter of hiwland, till tho number of the persons agree with 

fall upon him- 

16b3, repys (ibservc^ : ‘Mo tlio Rhenish if the number bo within twelve) ; then 

wine-house wlioro Mr. Moore shoivwl us j^ets tlio dice to him, or bids him take 

the kiw i manner, wdicii a health is ho on whom they fall is obliged to 

drunk to bow to him that drunk to you, aHiik, or pay a small foVfoituro in money ; 
and then apply yourself to him, whose then throws, ami so on : hut if he forgets 
lady s hoalth is drunk, and then to tho to cry Hy-jinks he pav.s a forfmtiire into 
Dorson that, yon drink to, which 1 never tJie bank. ’ Now he on whom it falls to 
know boforij; but it seems it is now the (]vmk, if there bo arivihing in bank worth 

fashion.” In 16()0, at the Bear Garden drawing, gets it aUR he drinks, ^riien, 

on a. tlianks-giving day, the Diaiist drank ^vith a great deal of caution he empties 
Mercer s liealth with his hat eH But in )jjs enp, sweeps ii]) the monev. and oidi'rs 
10(38, at Sir Geoi'ge (Jarte:.:ct’s at Crau- tho cup to be lilled agaili, and then 
bourne, the party drank to tlio Dnko of fJuws; for, if ho err in iho articles, ho 
York’s liealHi on tlieir knees in turn, tho loses the privilege of drawing tho monev, 
King included. Pepys, 23r<l Sept. 1G(38. Tho articles are. (1) drink. (2) draw. (3) 
M. .lorevin, who was here in Charle.s f,lh (4) cry Hy-jinks. (5) (Jourit just. 
II. *s time, speaking of Worcoster and the (ij) Chusc your doublet man, viz. wlien two 
Stag inn there, observes; “Ac(^ording to oipial numbers of tlie dice aro thrown, the 
the custom of the country, the landladies person ivhom you chnse must pay a double 
sup with strangers and passengers, and if of tho common forfeiture, and so must you 
they have daughters, they aro also of the when tho dice is in his liaml. A rare pro- 
company, to entertain the gimsts at table ject this,” adds honest Allan, “and no 
with pleasant conceits, whore they drink bubble, 1 can a.s.snre yon; for a covotons 
as much as the men. But what is to me felloiv may save money, and get bimseJI; 
the most disgusting in all this is, that as drunk as ho can dcsiro in le.ss than an 
- when one drinks tho health of any person hour’s time.” Tho following pasvsago is 
' i::\ company, tho custom of the country curious: “Now to drink all out every 
ci6es not p(.>rmit you to drink more than man: (Drinking and Carrowsing) whicli 
half the cup, which is Ailed up, and pre- is a fashion as little in use amongst, us, a;s 
aented to him or her iVhoso hoalth you y® termo itselfe is barbarous and si range : 
have drank.” Antiq. llepert, 1808, iv., | 1 moaiio, Ick bring yon, is sur(3 a foulo 
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thing of itsolfe, and in oxir countrie so 
coldly accepted yet, that we must not go 
about to bring it in for a fashion. If a 
man doe ^uaft'e rfr carrouse unto you, you 
may honestly say nay to pledge him, and 
geveing him thankes, contesse your weak- 
nesso, that you are not able to beare it: 
or els^ to doe him a pleasure, you may for 
curtesie sake taste it : and then set downe 
the cup to them that will, and charge your- 
selfe no further. And although this, Ick' 
bring you, as I have hoard many learned 
men say, hath heene an auiicient ciistomo 
in Greece : and that the Grecians doe much 
coinmeiid a gcxxl man of that time, Socra- ^ 
tes by name, for that bee sat out one 
whole night long, drinking a Vie with an- 
other g<Kwl man, Aristophanes: and yet 
the next morning, in the breake of the 
daye, without any rest uppon liis drink- 
ing, made such a cunning geometrical in- 
strument, that there was no maner of 
faulto to 1)0 found in the same: bycause 
the drinking of wine after this sorte in a 
Vicj iti such excesRO and waste, is a 
shrewdo assault to trio the strength of 
him that (piaifes so lustily.” Della Casals 
Galaicoj 1576, transl, by Peterson, sign. 
Q5->. 

Healths and Toasts,” says Lord 
Cockburn, in his Memorinh^ were special 

tonneuts oppressions which cannot now 

bo conceived. Every glass during dinner 
required to he dedicated to the health of 
some one. It was thought sottish and 
rude to take wine without this, as if for- 
sooth there was nobody present worth 
drinking with. I was present about 1803, 
when the late Duke of Jhiccleuch took a 
glass of sherry by Jiimself at the table of 
Charles Hope, then Lord Advocate, and 
this was noticed afterwards as a piece of 
direct contempt.” Oockhnrn refej s to the 
pGrio<l, wlien ho and yir Walter Scott were 
young men ; and he proceeds to <lescribe 
the coroinonious manner in which the 
healths wei-e proposed and diunk. The 
master or the landlord, as the case might 
be, was privileged to include several per- 
sons in the same health. Among the 
modern Germans olTence is apt to be taken 
if a stranger, invited to drink wine with 
them, declines tlie comi)liinent. It is a 
method of qualifying the person for com- 
panionship, a sort of crodcntials. 

Heam. -Waller, in his Adcice to a 
Painter, 1681, has the following passage; 

“ harking bear-ward - 

Whom pray’c dont forget to paint withes 
.Staff, 

Just at this green hoar’s tail, — -■ 
..Watching (as carefull ncat.'herds do 
their kine) 

Lest ho should eat her nauseous secun- 
dine. 


Then draw a haw-thorn bitisk, and let 
him pVaco i 

The Heam upon’t, with faith, that tine 
next race 

May females prove ” — 

with this explanation at p. 13*: - -“This al- 
ludes to a little piece of superstition which 
the country people use, carefully attend- 
ing their calving cows, lest they should eat 
thoir after-burthen, wdiich they c6mmoTily 
throw upon a hawthorn bush, 'with stead- 
fast belief they shall have a cow-calf the 
next year after.” Heam' is explained to 
mean “the same in beasts as the secun- 
diiie or skin that the young is wrapped 
in.” It is apparently akin to halniy 
heaidmc, and helm. 

Heaving- — “The countie.s of Shrop- 
shire, Cheshire, and LaTicashire, boast a 
custom which iliey call heaving, and 
perform with the following ceremoir’cs, on 
the Monday and Tuesday in the Easter 
we6)k. On the first day, a i)arty of nien 
go with a cliair into every house to which 
they can get admission, force every female 
to lie seated in tlieir vehicle, and lift them 
up three times, with loud huzzas. .For 
this they claim the reward of a chaste 
salute, which those who are too coy to 
submit to may get exempted from by a 
fine of one shilling, and receive a written 
testimony, wliicli secures them from a re- 
petition of the ceremony of lliat day. On 
the Tuesday the women claim the same 
privilege, and pursue their business in the 
same manner, with this addition — that 
they guard every avenue to the to\ln, and 
stop every pa.sseiigcr, pedestrian, eques- 
trian, or vonicular.”- /h/ />///• Advert iscTy 
April 13, 1787. See also on this subject 
“Gent. Mag.” for 1783, p. 378 ; the same 
for 1798, X). 3iio ; and ccnni). Hohi-Tide 
and Liftiiuj. 

Hed^ehOg^t — Philip de Thaun, in 
his Anglo-Norman .Be.stiary, circa 1120, 
has this o<ld thllacy : “ Hoar,” says he, 
“ of the iiedgoliog, what we understand by 
it, .Pliysiologiis says of it in his writings, 
‘It is jnado like a little pig, prickles in 
its skill in the time of wine-liarvest it 
mounts the tree, when the cluster of 
I gi'fixies is ; it knows which is the ripest, 
and knocks down the grapes : it is a very 
l>ad neighbour to it (tlie tree) : then it 
descends’ from the tree, .sjireads itself out 
ux)on the grapes, then folds itself up upon 
them, round like a ball ; when it is well 
charged, and has stuck its prickles into 
the grafies, thus by kind it carries its food 
to its children.” Wright^s Popular 
Treatises oti Science^ 1841, p. 103. 

Helen’s, St., or Eline’s Day.-^ 
(May 2). “ The 2nd of May, St. Helenas 

Day,” says Mr. ' Atkinson, 1868, ‘'is 
1 Rowan-tree (mountain -ash) day, or 
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Ro\van-ti%e® Witch-day, and on that day, 
'Ovejtj yet with some, the mtithod of pro- 
ceeding is for some member of the 
household or family to go the first thing 
in this linorning, with no thought of any 
particular rowan-tree. From tliis tree 
a sufficient; supply of branches is 
taken and (a different path home 
having been taken, by the strict ob- 
servers, ^from that by which they went) on 
reaching home twigs are stuck oA’^er every 
door of every house in the lioincstead, and 
scrupulously leCt there, till they fall out 
of themselves. A piece is also always 
borne about hy many in their pockeis or 
purses, as a prophylaclio against witching. 
Not so very long sirice, either, the fanners 
used to have whipstocks of rowan-tree 
wood — rowan-tree gads they were called - 
and it was hold that, thus supplied, they 
W'ere safe agaifist having their draught 
fixed ,^)r their Jiorsos made I’estive by a 
■witcli.’^ In tlio “ Pluniptoii Correspon- 
donco,” under the date of MBO-OO circiter, 
is a loiter from Kdward iMnrnptoii, in 
which ho says that lie has made an ap- 
pointment to meet a person at Kiiarcs- 
1)0 rough “ t he AVod iiesd ay n ex t after 
8aynt Fline Day.” This was also 
calh-Hl the Jnvenjioji of the Holy Cross, 
in coiinneinoratiou of the discovery 
of that sacred relic by tlio Em- 
press llolona. A sufficiently ample ac- 
count of this legend is given in “The Dook 
of .Days,” An<l the ]l\»l,y Cross or Holy 
Hood Day will ho noticed elsewhere, the 
Emperor Heraclius having also been the 
forlunitte finder of a portion of the cross, 
and the founder of a festival in honour of 
the incident ou the 14th September. “ Two 
pieces off tlie holye crosso,” occur in an 
inventory of lloading Abliey in 1537, and 
probably there was not a religious house 
in tlio Idiigdom without a similar curios- 
ity ill its possession ; so that, to assume all 
these relics genuine, wo must also assume 
the cross itself to have lieen of considerable 
dimensions. In the Norfhwnhertand 
HonschoJd Book mention occurs of »Saint 
Elyn Day a.s a day when certain servants 
were to receive their yearly allowance for 
liorse-meat ; but tlie txlitor supposes (\ do 
not know why) that the refereiico is to dies 
Helenie regis, viz,, May 21 ; and I see 
that Nicolas, in the Chronology of Ids- 
iorijj makes only one saint of tliis name 
fall in May, namely, Queen Helena, on the 
'21st. See Castor and VoUux. 

Hen and Chickens.- This is a 
Devonshire legend, t cannot resist the 
temptation of transcTibing the account of 
;-t 1 find in “ Note.s and Queries ” : “ The 
vicar of a certain Devonshire parish was a 
distinguished student of the black art, 
and possessed a largo collection of mysteri- 
ous books and MSS. During his absence I 


at church one of his servant.s entered Ris 
study, and, finding si large volume open on 
the <Iesk, imprudently began to read it 
aloud. He had scarcely /read half a page, 
when the sky became dark aiio a great 
wind sliook the house violently ; still he 
road on, and in the midst of the storm the 
doors flew open, and a hliiok hen and 
chickens came into the room. They were 
of the ordinary size, when they first ap- 
ipeared, but gradually becaine larger 
and larger, until the lien was of 
the bignos.s of a good -.sized ox. At 
this point the A'icar (in the cliurch) 
siuldenly closed his discourse, and dis- 
niis.sed hi.s congregation, saying he was 
wanted at home, ami hoped he might ar- 
rive there in time. Wlum he entered the 
cliambor, the lien was alremly touching 
the ceiling. Tbit lie throw down a bag of 
rice, Avhicli stuotl ready in the corner ; and 
whilst the hen and chickens w'ore busily 
picking up the grains, the vicar had time 
to rever.se the .spell.” 'i'ho same writer 
adds : “ 1 believe a hen ami cliickems is 
sometimes found on the bos.ses of early 
church roofs: a soav ami jiigs certainly 
are. A black sow and pigs haunt many 
eros.s-roads in Devonshire.” 

Hens. 

“ At Shroftide to shroving, go thresh 
the fat hen, 

If biimifokl can kill her, then give it 
thy men.” 

Thesfi lines from Tii.s.sor, in “ Tu.sser 
Tledivivus” (hy Daniel Hilniaii), 1710, 
p. 80, are explained in a note: “The 
hen is hung at a fellow’s back, who 
has also some lioj\so -bolls about him, the 
re.st of the follow.s are blimlod, and liave 
boughs in their hands, with which they 
chase this fellow and hi.s hen about some 
large court or .small enclosure. Tlie follow 
with his hen and hells .sliifting as well as 
he can, they folh)w the sound, ami some- 
times hit him ami his limi ; other times, 
if he can get behind one of I hem, they 
thresh one another well favomedly; but 
the je.st is, the maids are to blind tlie fel- 
lows, which they do witli tlieir aprons, and 
tlio cunning baggages will endear their 
swootliearts with a peeping-holo, while the 
othens look out as sharp to liimlor it. 
After this the hen is boiled with bacon, 
and store of pancakes and fritters are 
made. Jn Baronls “Cyprian Academy,” 
1048, p. 53, a (down i.s speaking. “ Dy the 
masking I would give the best cow in my 
yard to find out tliis raskall. And I would 
thrash him as I did the henno la.st Shrove 
Tuesday.” Mr, Jones informed Mr. 
Brand that, in AVales, such hens a.s dhj 
not lay eggs before Shrove Tuesday were, 
when ho was a boy, de.stined to be threshed 
on that day hy a man with a flail, as being. 
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no longer godd for anything. If the man 
hit the hen, and consequently killed her, 
ho got her for his pains. 

Herne the' Hunter.— Of this 
legendary character, mentioned in the 
Merry Wives of Wivdsori and introduced 
into i^insworth's Windsor Castle, there 
appear to he no authentic memorials. We 
merely hoar in a vague manner that ho 
was at some remote perio<l a ketqjor iii tho 
Forest, The story may bo a graft from 
one of tlio numerous Teutonic mytlis of 
the same class. 

Hiccius Doctius. — A common 
term among our mwlern sleight of hand 
men. The origin of this is probably to be 
found among the old Roman Catholics. 
When the good people of this island 
were uiulor tlieir thraldom, their priests 
were looked up to with tho greatest 
veneration, and their presence announced 
in the assemblies with the tcniis hie est 
doctus ! hie ost doctus ! an<l this probably 
is tho origin of tho modern corruption 
Hiccius doctius, M.F.” Note in ed. of 
Brand, 1813. 

Hide Fox and All After. vSup- 

posed to bo an old form and name of tho 
modmi child rerds sport of Hide and seek. 
Whoop and hide, iV:c. Tho idea of the fox 
may correspond with the present ainiise- 
ment among young lads of fox and 
hounds. Cmup. All-Hid. 

Hig:h Wycombe.- > The old cere- 
mony of weighi]ig the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion on November 0 is still observed hero. 
The origin of tbo custom has not been as- 


belonged. They danced the hoyfe »tid other 
country danc€. To the above hobby-horse 
dance "there belonged a pot, which wae 
kept by turns by tlie reeves of the town, 
who provided cakes and ale to put irftef thia 
pot ; all peoi^le who had any kindness for 
tho gO(xl intent of the institiftion of the 
sport giving pence a-pieco for tliemselves 
and families. Foreigners also that came 
to SCO it contributtHl ; and the nioney, 

P after defraying the expense of thl^ cakes 
and ale, went to repair the church and 
support tho poor : which. chargi'>s, adda 
IMob, are not now perliaps so cheerfully 
horno.^’ Tollett is induced to think the- 
famous hobby liorse to be the King of the^ 
May, tliogh he now api)ear as a juggler 
ami a bulthon, from the crimson foot-cloth 
fretted with gold, tho golden bit, the 
purple ])rrdle, witli a golden tas.sel, and 
studded with gold, the man’s purple 
mantle with a golden border, whichfiji lat- 
ticed wit li purple, liis golden crown, purple 
cai», with a red featiior and with a golden 
knop. Tho foot-cloth, however^ w’as used 
by the Fool. Tn Dr/iitliwaito’s “Strap- 
pado for tbo Divell,” 1015, i). 30, we read: 

“ .Erect our aged fortunes make them 
shine 

(Not like tho Foolo in’s foot-cloath but) 
like Time 

Adorn’d with true experiments,” &c. 

“ Our hobby,” Tollett adds, “ is a spirited 
horse of pasteboard, in which the master 
dances ami di, splays triciks of logordemain, 
such as tho threading of tho noedlo, the- 
mimicking of the wOiigh-liie, and the (lag- 


certainod. It is not mentioned by Lysons. 

Hob. — Mr. Atkin.son, in his “Clove- 
land Glossary, 1808,” ob.sorvos : “Prob- 
ably, like the nisse.s of poijular faith in 
Denmark, there were many hobs, each 
with a ‘local’ habitation and a ‘local’ 
name. ’I’lnis there is a Hob Hole at Runs- 
wick, a Mob .Hole near Kompswitbon, a 
Hob’s Cave at Mulgravo, Hobt’ru.sh Rook 
on tlio Farndale Moors, and so o»i.” 

Hobby-Horse.— 'riie sport Avhich Plot 
describes as having been performed within 
his niemojy at Abbot’s or Paget’s Brom- 
ley, umlor tlie name of the Hobby-ljorso 
dance, i.s iiotliing nioro than tho common 
rustic diversion, not disused till of late 
years, in which a man, carrying the image 
of a hoT’se between bis logs, and in liis 
haiuhs holding a how and arrow, plays the 
horse. “The latter,” says Douce, “pass- 
ing through a hole in tho ho\v, and stop- 
ping on a shoulder, made a snapping noise 
when drawn to and fro, keeping tiino with 
n’lisic. With this man danccnl six. others, 
carrying on tlieir .shoulders as many rein- 
deer heads, with tho arms of Hie chief 
families to whom the revenues of the town 


gers in tho no.se, ifec., as lien Jon son ac- 
quaints us, and thereby explains the 
swonls in the man’s cheeks. What is 
stiiok in Uie horse’s mout h 1 apprehend to 
bo a ladle, oniamontod wdth a ribbon. Its. 
u.se was to receive the spectator’s pecuni- 
ary donations.” “ Tho colour of tlio hobby 
lior.sc^ is a ied<Hsli white, like the beautiful 
blos.som of the p^ach-tree. 'riie man’s coat 
or doublet is the only one upon the wdn- 
<low that has buttons upon it, and the 
right siilo of it is yellow*, and the left rod.” 
Jn a tract of IhUl, speaking of Weston tho 
Jesuit, the w riter says : “ He lifted up his. 
countoriaMco, as if a now' spirit had been 
put into liim, and tooke upon him to con- 
troll, and fuide fault witli this and that; 
(as the com riling into the hall of the hobby- 
horse in Christmas:) allirining that he- 
would no longer tolerate tho.se and those* 
so grosse abvi.sos, but w*oul<l have them re- 
formed.” 'riiero is a pa.ssage in Kemp’s 
“Niue Daios Wonder,” IdOO: “On Mim- 
day morning, very early, I rid the 3 mylea 
that 1 daun.st the Sattorday before; wherfV* 
alighting, my fcaberer struck up, and 
lightly 1 Iript forward, but I had the 
heauiest way that euer iu£«d Morrice-dan- 
cer trod ; yet 
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With l»e;? and ho, through thicke and 
thin, 

♦ The Hobby>hoi\se quite forgotten, 

I followed, as I did begin, 

-c\.lthough the M-ay were rotten/’ 

See Mr. Hunter’s “ New Illustrations of 
Shakespear,” vol. ii. p. 248. Shakespoar, 
in “Hamlet,” €T(do<l in 1G()2, Tiiakes his 
Anglq-Danish hero complain of tlio obli- 
vion in4o \vhich tlie Iiohny-horse had then 
fallen. And in the ballad introduced into 
Weelkes’s “ Ayres,” 1()08, there is the 
same allusion - 

“ Since Bobin Hood, Maid Marian, 

And liittle John are gone— a ; 

The hobby-horse was quite forgot, 

When Keinpe did daunco alone a.” 

This character is introduced into several 
of tho old conie<lie.s. In “ Patie?it Gris- 
sil,” 1603, there is the following; 

“ Urc, No more of those jadisli tricks; 
here comes the hobby-horse. 

Far. Oil, he would danco a morrice 
rarely, if he were Imng with hells. 

Urc. Ho would jangle villainously.” 

And again ; 

“ Cclas. Dost thou know whore 

Are any wodden lior.sos to bo sould, 

That neode noe spurro nor haye? He 
aslio this stranger. 

P(piL li’st, ]ti aster, what say to a hobby 
horsed ” 

Timon., a •^hiy, j. 4. In “Tho Vow- 
Breaker/ lti36, hy William Sampson, is 
the foy.ywing dialogue between Miles, the 
Miller of liyddingCon, and Ball, which 
throws groat light upon tl^is now obsolete 
character ; 

liaU. But who shall play tho hobby 
horse!- Masler Major;-" 

“ Miles. I hope I looko as like a hobby 
horse as .Master Major. 1 have not livhl 
to tluise yea res, but a man wooVl thinke 
I should ho ohl enough arniw!;' .* enough to 
play the hobby horse as well as ever a 
Major on ’em all. liOt the Major play (lie 
hobby horse among his brethren, and ho 
will; 1 hope our lowne la^lds cannot want 
a hobby horse. Have 1 practical my 
reiiies, iny carroo’res, my pranckors, my 
ambles, my false trotts, my smooth ambles, 
and Canterbury paces, and sliall Master 
Major i)nt mo besides the hobby horse? 
Have I borrow’d tlie fore horse-bells, his 
plumes, and braveries, nay, had his mane 
new shorne and frizl’d and shall tho Major 
lit mo besides the hobby-horse? Let him 
obby-horse at homo, and he will. Am I 
not going to buy ribbons and toyes of 

f weet Ursula for the Marian, and shall I 
lot play the hobby liorse? 

“Ball. AVhat shall Joshua dooP 
Miles. Not ^ow of it, by any meanes; , 
he©T koepo more stir with the hobby horse ' 
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then he did with the pipers at Tedbury 
Bull-running : provide tlioii for tlm 
Dragon, and leave me for a hobby horse. 

“ Ball. Feare not, I’te be a hory Dra- 
I goii.” 

' And afterwards, when Booto a^k^'s him : 

“ Milos, tho Miller of Kuddiugion, 
gentleman ami souldior, what inal»o voiP 
hero? 

‘‘Miles. Alas, wSir, to borrow a few rib- 
jbandes, bracelets, ea re-rings, wyertyej's, 
and silke girdles and hand-kercliors for a 
Morice, and a show before tlie Queene. 

“Boole. Milos, you came to steaie my 
Neeco. 

“ Mih s. Oh Lf)nl ! Sir, I came to fur- 
nish the hobby horse. 

“ Boote. Got into your liohby horse, 
gallop, and be gon llieu, «)j‘ I’le Moris- 
danco you-- Mistvis, waito you on me. 
E:rit. 

“ Ursula. Farewell, good liobby liorsc. 
•-Weehce. A’.Wt.” 

Wo perliaps owe to i ho hobby horse not 
only the familiar expression, “ to ride a 
hobby,” that is to say, t<i imlulge a. crot- 
chet, but ” to ride the groat horse,” which 
is mcntioncMl in a paper inserted by Giitoh 
ill his “ CoUoclanea Curiosa,” 1781, in 
apparent reference to Sir Balthazar G<m’- 
bier’s project for a Itoyal Academy or 
College of Hqnonr, concoivc<l by liim in 
tho reign of James 1. This great liorso 
was, so far as one can collect, the new 
system or curriculum, ^yhicll (ierbior was 
then endeavouring to institute. In the 
later literature of tlio seventoonth cen- 
tury, if not in that of Shakospear’s own 
day, hobbydioj'se eviiienl.ly stands very 
often for a children’s horse, the toy wliicli 
i has boon olahorattMl hy inotlorn art into 
a rock i n g- h o r st) . I '1 1 u s , i n “ M u s a r u in De- 
licijc,” HioG : 

“Another swaro, that I no more did 
ride, 

Then children, that a hobby-horse be- 
stride.” 

But Bayes’s I’roop in the Duke of Buck- 
ingliam’s Bfhrarsoi is s-ai<l hy Douce to 
atfoixl a fair idea of tlie liohby horse in the 
Morris. Comp. Irish Tlohiti/. 

Hobgroblin. - As to this term, I find 
it difficuit to cononr with AVcdgwaxxl (Did. 
in V.) ; I think a more rat ional solution of 
tho word to ho a clowiiisli spirit, or super- 
natural Hob, who might be supposetl to 
partake of the awkwardness of the mortal 
rustic. 

Hock-Cart or Hockoy-Cart.— 

That which brings the last corn and the 
children rejoicing with houghs in their 
liands, with wliich tho horses also are at- 
tired. Herrick a^ldressed to the poet-oarl 
of Westmoreland, aiitlior of “Otia Sacra,” 
1648, a copy of verses, in which he pleas- 
antly describes tho usages of the harvest 
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home. Ho alludes to the crowning of the 
hock-cart, and the other ceremonies ob- 
served afior the gathoring-in of the crop. 
Lord West^norchifM hiiusolf tolls us: 

How the hock-cart with all gear 

Should be trick'd up, and what gocxl 
chear.” 

Hockey. — This is a game played wdtli 
a ball and sticks. Several persons may 
partake in the recreation, and the sport *■ 
consists in driving the ball in ilifferent 
directions, each player being providtxl 
with a stick, witli which, by the exercise 
of a good deal of agility and quickness of 
eye, he may succeed in outstripping his 
competitors, and bringing the ball to the 
appointed goal. Hockey has, of late years, 
rather increased in popularity ; like other 
diversions, the interest fluctuates from 
period to peried. 

Hockey Cake.- That distributed 
to the people at JIarvest-home. 

Hocus-pocus or Hoax.- Vallan- 
cey, speaking of hocus pocus, derive.s it 
from the Irish “ Coic an omen, a inystory ; 
and hais, the palm of the hand : wHence is 
formed Coiche-hois, legerdemain ; Per.sice 
cfioko-baz : whence the vulgar English 
hocus pocus.^' He is noticing tlio commu- 
nication in former days between Ireland 
and the East. VolUcf, xiii., 1)3. Ady, 
speaking of common jugglers, that go up 
and down to play their tricks in fairs and 
markets, says: 'M will speak of' one man 
more excelling in that craft tliaii others, 
that wont about iji King James his time, 
and long since, who called himself the 
Kings Majesties most oxcciloiit Hocus i 
Eocns, and so w’as ho called, hocanse that 
at tlie playing of every trick, he msed to 
say ‘ il»)cus poens, tontus, talontus, vade 
celeriter jiiboo,' a dark composure of 
W’ords, to biinde the (\yes of tlie beholders/' 
Candle in the Dark, 1050, p. iiO. Arch- | 
bishop Tillotson tells us that “ in all prob- | 
ability those common jiigling words of j 
hocus pocus are nothing else but a cor nip- ' 
tion of hoc est Corpus, by w'«ay of ridicu- | 
lous imitation of the priests of the Church | 
of lloTue in their trick of ^’ran substantia- : 
tion," d'c. Discourse on Transithsf antin'' | 
tion. With dno submission to his 1 
Grace, this appears rather a fanciful i 
etymology. In 1034 was published a 
tract entitlcMl 1 locus Torus Junior, | 
the Ana I only of Lr <j erf Ir main, which i 
passed through about ten impressions. : 
and is illustraftxl with wcKxl-cuts of 


Hodenlnar.— Busby, in fiiap Con- 
cert-Room Am^cdotes," gives an account 
of this usage, which is merely another form 
of the “ Mari Llwyd " hereafter described. 

Hognell or Howling: Mon%y.— 
See IIoke-Tide. , 

Hoisting^. — A process to which sol- 
diers Avero subjectecl on returning to bar- 
racks for the first time after being mar- 
ried. • 

Hoke-Tide or Hoc-Tide.-ThiB 
festival yrixa celobrated, according to an- 
cient Avriters, on the Quind<f. na Paiichae, by 
Avhich, Mr. Denno informs us, the second 
Sunday after Easter canriot be meant, 
but some day in the ensuing week : and 
Matthew Baris and other wTiters have 
expressly naine^l Tuesday. There are 
strong evidences remaining to shew that 
more days Avero kept than one. As it is 
observed in the “ Glossary " of Nares, 
Hoke Day cannot bo tlie anniversa^V of 
any fixed eA'Ciit, as it is a movable feast, 
varying Avith Easfer-tide. Mafthew Paris 
(avIio is the oldest authority for the Avr^rd), 
has the following passages concerning Hoc- 
tide. “ Porst diem Mnrtis qua^ vulgariter 
Hokedaie appellatur, factum est Parlia- 
meiitum Loiidini," p. 903. “Die vide- 
licet Liuia3 qufo ipsum diem pra^cedit prox- 
imo quern Mokeilaie vulgariter appclla- 
mns," p. 834. “ In niiindena L'ascha^ qua^ 

Anilgnrifor Hokodaio appellatur, " p. 908. 
On these passages Watts, in his Glossary, 
observes, “ ad line in ea die soV mt luulieres 
jocose vias Oppidorum fuiiibuV 'mpodire, 
et transeuntes ad so attrahero, ab ois 
mniiusculum aliciinxl oxforqiieant, f;i pios 
iisus aliqiios erogaiidum " ; and then refers 
to iSpolman. But there can he no doubt 
that the term is derived from hocli-zeit, 
the high tide, a festival, Avhicli in modern 
Gorman signifies iiiarnage. I liml that 
Easter is callcxl “ Hyo-tyde " in Robert 
of Gloucestc'r, vol. i. 150. Colonel Val- 
lancey communicated to M r. Brand a curi- 
ous paper in his" own haud-Avriting, to the 
folloAviiig effect: “Hoc-Tide. In Erse 
and Irish each or oac is rent, tribute. The 
time of paying rents avjas twice in the year, 
at Jia Sam ham, the clay of Saman (2 ik 1 
Nov.) and T^a Oac, the day of Hock 
(April). Sec La Saman, ‘ Collectanea,' 
No. 12. “ Hoguera (Spanish) el fuogo 

quo so haze con hacina do lennos quo lo- 
Aaiita llama; y assi so encionde siempre 
on higar desciibierto. Hazian hoguoras 
los antigiios para quemar los cuerpos de 
los difuntos, y eii ciertas fiestas que llain- 
avam lustros ; y on tienipo de peste se ban 


the various tricks. Butler has these i usado para puri hear el aire. Por regoziio 
lines: ! se ha/en hogueras eiila fiesta desan Juan^-< 

. ■ “ With a slight 1 Baptista, y otros Santos, y on las alegrias 

Convey men's interest, and right, i por nacimitmtos do principos, y por otras 

From Stiles's pocket into Nokes’s j causas. El saltar por eneijna de las hogue- 

As easily as hocus pocus." | ras se haze agora eon siihplicidad ; poro 
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antiguaiheiite tenia cierto genero de su- 
persticion ; y tuvo origeii do los Caldeos, 
s^gun escrivon au tores graves. Lleviidmo 
cavidlf^ra, y sea a la hogiiera. Esto dixo 
una neohizera, llevfindola a qnemar. Acos- 
tumbran en muchas partes llevar a losque 
han de justiciar por su i^io : y X)ioiiso quo 
la costiinibre do llovarlos on Castilla ca- 
va^feros es pi a y Ilegada a razou ; porque 
el qn€^.*va a piulecor va dobilitado, teiii- 
blando con todo su cuerpo : y con esta fa- 
tiga puedo sor, quo tio vaya tan at onto, ni 
los religfosos (| Ac le van ooufortaiido. Vltra 
de.sto, coino va lovantado on alto, yonle 
tod os, para oxoniplo, y para <-oiuisera- 

cion.” 'Tcsoro do la Lingua C^astollana" 

por Don Sob. do Cobarruvias ()io?-co, foJ. 

Madr. Idll. 

Blount, in his odd ion of Cowell’s 
Glossary, says, tliat Hoo 'ruosday j)ioney 
was a duty given to the landlord, 
that ids tenants and bondsmen might sol- 
enmize that day on which tho Knglish mas- 
tered the Danes, l)eing the second Tuesday 
after Easier week. Neither Alfred of 
Beverley, Hardy ng, nor the anonymous 
writer of the Chroniclo usually called Cax- 
tori’Sj mentions tho massacro. Higdon 
says it hnnponod on 8t. Brico’s night, fol. 

b. Fabyan says it liappeuod on 8t. 
Brico’s^lay, and began at Welwyn in Hert- 
foi*dsliire, p. Grafton follows liim in 

I be same words. 11 olio shed makes it to 
liax e taken place on Si. Brice’s <lay in the 
year 10VJ ; */i<l acids, that 1 bo place where 
it began > umroj lain, some saying at Wol- 
w>o, iU ’t oiliors at Howabil, in StalTord- 
aliire,^,st odil. fol. 212. Matthew of 
Westminster gives moi o particular.s of the 
massacre than any other hi.slorian, and 
makes it to have happened in 101 2, but 
says riotliing of TIoctido in that place. 
Stowo v'cry briefly mentions the fact as 
liaving happened on 8t, Brice’s day, 1002. 
Mr. Braml bimsell’ observed, that fbo 
.strongest testimony againsl ♦ •c hyjKiflio- 
sis that the festivai was in<firn(ed to com- 
meniorato the destruction of the Danes by 
Ethelrod in 1002, is that of Henry, Arch- 
deacon of llnniing<ir>n, who e.xpre.ssly sny.s 
that the massacre of the Danes ha])x>ened 
on the feast of Si. Brice, wbicli is well 
known to bo on the iliirteontli of Novem- 
ber. Other an(‘ient anihoritios for the 
mention of Hoctido are, 1. “Mona.st. An- 
glic.’’ vol. i., p. 104, “ A die qine dicitnr 
Hokedai usque ad fesium S. Michnelis.’’ 
2. An instrument in Ivennett’s Paro<4K 
Antiq.” dated IHG.'!, which speaks of a 
period between Hoke Day and St. Mar- 
tin’s Day. 3. A Chartulary at Caen, cited 
n, by Dll Cange, p. 1150, in which a per- 
between “ Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gustiim ” is mentioned. 4. An Tnspexi- 
mus in Madoxks Fsrmulare,” p, 225, 
dated 42 Ed. KI. in which inentir)n is 
made of die Martis pi-oximo post Quiii- 


denam Pa.sclue qui vocatur Hokeday.” Tn 
** an indenture constituting John att 
Hyde steward of the Priory of Poghley,” 
among many other th^igs gr.‘'/nted lain, 
arc two oxen for the larder on Hoke-day, 
^Btein ii. Boves x)vo lardario apud Hocco- 
day.” It is dated on the feast of the An- 
nunciation, in the 4'Jtli of Edwald the* 
Third. 

By a proclamation of Henry IV. in 
tliis .sjxirt was to he pormit;te<.l as 
for that year on .Ilock-Monday and Tues- 
day in the City of liomlon and suburbs, 
without hinderance or exception, within 
doors and without. Kiley's Memoruds, 
l^^t‘)8, p. 571. There is reserved in the 
fifth volume of Lelaml’s “ ColJectanoa,” 
1770, x>. 2'jv^, a euriou.s iuliihiliim of Johii,^ 
Bishop of Worce.ster, against the abuses of 
tlio “ Hoc-days,” datoil Olh Ax>]il, 1450, 
'riie exv)rc‘ssiou Hock, or liokefyde, coni- 
X>rizes both days. Hoko-Monday was for 
the women, anti Hock Tuesday for the 
men. On both days tlio men and W7)men, 
alternately, with great iiK'rrimeiit inter- 
cepted tho public roatls with ropes, and 
pulled pn.ssenger.s to them, from whom 
they exacted money to ho laid out in x>ious 
uses. 8o tluvt Hoketydo began on tho 
Monday immediately following the second 
vSuriday after Easter, in the same manner 
as several feasts of the deilications of 
churches, and other holidays, fu)mmenced 
on the day or the vigil bofore, and wa.s a 
.sort of x’‘*’t>x)arJition tor, or intrcxluction 
to, the |))incix)al fea.st. lii Coates’s Ex- 
tracts from the Aecourits of 8t. Laurence’s 
parish, Beading, under 1400 , 11 Hen. Vfl. 
a?e tho following entries: ‘Mt. rec. of Hok 
money gjwloryd of women, xxs.” “Tt. roc. 
of Ilok money gadyoryd of men iiijs.’” - 
HMnrii of lieiuJinfj. p. 214. Among tho- 
” Privy Purse JOxponso.s of Henry Vll.” 
many of which shew that jiri nee’s kindness 
of heart and genoro.'^ity of character, is 
one to tfris j;>oint: “To Tjcndesay for tho- 
ivyffs at G renew- icho upon Hockmonday, 
3s. 4d.”’ 'I’be date is March 0, 1505 - 0 . 
Tt appears clearly, from Ihoso and other 
extracts, that tho w'omon made their col- 
lection on tho Monday : and it is likcwu'se 
sUcnvTi that the women always collected 
more than the men. Plot exjirossly men- 
tions that in his time they had two Hoc- 
days, viz., •* 44ie Momlay for the women,” 
whicli, says ho, “ is the more solemn, and 
tho Tuesday for the men, which is very in- 
considerablo.” Blount, in liis ow'u “ Law 
Dictionary,” v. Hokeday, says he has seen 
fi lease, w'ithout d.ate, rf;.s(nving .so much 
rent payable “ ad duos anni terminos, scil. 
ad lo Hokeday, et ad festurn 8. Mich.” lie 
adds, that in tho accounts of Magdalen 
College, in O.xford, there is yearly an jil- 
lowance pro mnlieidhus liocantibus, in 
some manors of theirs in IIarnx>.shire, 
w'lioro the men hoc the w'ornen on tho Mon- 
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clay, and contra on Tuesday. In some 
Church wardens’ Accounts, aijpertaining 
to the parochial affairs of Bletchingley, in 
Surrey, jlWnt-ed in the “ Loscloy MSS.,” 
1836, occurs an item called Hognell money 
— presumably connected with tliis occa- 
sion. c In the Churchwardens* Accounts of 
Cheddar, co. Somerset- under 1612 and 
1031, are two entries of amounts received 
SIS hogling motley, nsimely, £0 13s. 4d. and 
£d 3s. 4d. I conclude this to be connected’' 
with Hoc or fjoke Tide: yet the amounts 
collected are far in excess of what seems 
to have been usual. Aotes and QvrrieSy 
.3rd Sor., iii., 423. Tlie custom of men 
and women heaving each other alter- 
nately on Easier Alonday and Easter 
Tue.s<iay in North Wales (ineniiontMl by 
Pennant) must have been derived from 
this hockiug each other ou Hok-days, after 
tlio keeping of the original days liad been 
v'^et aside. I fhul this, amongst other 
sports, exhibited at Kenilworth Castle by 
tlio Earl of Leicester, for the entertain- 
ment of Queen Eli/aboth, a.i>. 1575, under 
the suporiiitendeiico of Captain Cox. ‘‘And 
tiiat there might be nothing wanting that 
these parts could afford, hither came the 
Coveritj'e men, and acted the ancient play, 
long since used in that city, called liocks- 
Tues<lay, setting fortli the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethclnxl’s time, with 
which the Queen was so pleas’d, tliat she 
gave tliem a brace of bucks, and live marks 
in moiK\v, to bear the charges of a feast.” 
The play was an annual event here. 

Plot says that one of the uses of the 
money collected at Hokotyde was the re- 
paration of the several parish churches 
where it uas gathere<L This is confirmed 
by extracts from the Lambeth Book : 

‘‘ 15o6- -1557, Item, of Godman Jlun- 
dells wife, Godman Jacksons wife, and 
God wife Tegg, fur Hoxco money by them 
rtx-eived to the use of the Church,* xiis.” 

“1518 15iy. Item, of William Elyot 

and John Cbamberlayno, for Hoke money 
gydered in the parcys, iijs. ixd,^^ 

“Item of the gadeT.yng of the Church- 
wardens wyfFes on Hoke Monday, viijs. 

In “ Pc.sh all’s History of the City of 
Oxford,” under 8t. Mary’s parish, are the 
following curious extracts from old re- 
cords : 

P. 67. “ 1510, sub tit. Recepts. Reed, 
atte Hoctyde of the u yv'es gaderyiige, xvs. 
ijd. From 1522 to 3, sub tit. Rcc. for the ; 
wyfes gatheryng at Hoctyde do claro, i 
xvis. xd.” ; 

P. 83. Parish of St. Peter in the East, I 

1662. About that time it was custom- 1 
ary for a parish that wantotl to raise 
ihoney to do any repairs towards the 
ehurch to keep a Ifocktydo, tlio benefit of 
which was often very great: as, for in- 
fitance, this parish of 8t. Peter in the 


East gaine<l«by the Hocktide aSwi Whit'- 
sunticle, anno 1664, the sum of £14. 

“ 1663. Hocktide brought in this y^ar 

“ 1667. £4 10s. gained by HocHcfide.” 
Archccologia, vii., 252. In fthe Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Mary at Hill, 
London, under the year 1496, is the fol- 
lowing article : “ Spent ou the wyves that 
gadery<l money on Hob Monday, lOd.” 
ibid. 1518, tliore is an order for several 
sutns of money gatliered on Hob Monday, 
&c. to go to^vards the organs, but crossed 
out with a pen afterwards, ibid. 1497, 

“ Gathcrd by the women on Hob Monday, 
13s. 3d. By the men on the Tuesday, 5s.” 
There are many other out rios to the same 
effect. See Nichols’ “ lllnst.” 1797. In 
Tjysons* extracts from the Churchwardens’ 
and Chainborlaiii’s Books at Kingston- 
upon-Thames are the following coiicern- 
iiig Hocktide : 

“ 1 Hon. VIIT. Reed, for the gtuleryiig 
at Hocktydo, 14s. 

2 Hen. VHII. Pnyd for mete and drink 
at Hoc-tydo, 12d.” 

The last time that the celebration of Hock- 
tyde appears is in 1578 : 

“Reed, of tlio women upon Hoc Mon- 
day, 5s. 2d.” 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 145. Parish of Chelsea. 
“Of the women that went a hocking, 13 
April, 1607, 45s.” 'J'here is a passage in 
AVither’s “Abuses stript and ‘Vihipt,” 1613, 
which seems to imply that Hocv.-tide was 
then still generally ol'served. lix^loidined 
soon after the Restoration, yet as ‘late as 
1667 there is a trace of it in Parish Books. 

Holed or Pierced Stones. — 
See t^lofies. 

Holling*-' The Ea'O of the Epiphany 
is so called at Brongh in Westmoreland, 
whoro there is an annual procession of an 
ash-tree, lightcxl on the tops of its 
branches, to which combustible matter has 
been tied. This custom is in commemora- 
tion of the star of the AVise Mon of the 
East. Halliwell’s Diet,, 1860, in v. 

Holly. — “ Mary,” says Gascoigne, in 
the Pleamres at Kcniluwrili, 1576, “there 
are two kinds of holly, that is to say, he 
holly and she liolly. No wo some will say 
that the she holly hath no prickes, but 
thereof I entermeddle not.” Poems by 
Hazlitt, ii., 139. heroin a carol in praise 
of the holly, temp. Hon. VI. in Harl. MS. 
5396, it should seem that holly was us(k1 
only to deck the inside of houses at Christ- 
mas : while ivy was used not only as a 
vintner’s sign, but also among the ever-^j! 
greens at funerals. f ‘ 

Holly-Boy and Ivy-GirL — A 
sport formerly practised in East Kent. A 
writer in the Or't}t1e7iiaii' s Magazine for 
1779 says : “Mr. Urban being on a visit on 
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Tru^fiday •laiSb in a little obscui’e village in j cert aino songs, and praying that the ina;7Z 
this county, I found an odd Kind of sport I may long continue. They put a quan title 

f ding forward : the girls, from eighteen to I of the iinay/ (the best that grqweth in 
ve 1 ) 1 ' six vears old, were asseinhlcd in a ! their farnies) in a tiling which they 
crow^, and burning an uncouth clfigy, j call Pirua, with certaine cerenioiiies 
which they palled an Holly-Boy. and which • watching three nights. Tlien doe they 
it seems they had stolen from tlie boys, ! put it in the ricliest garment they 
who, iji ivnotlier part of tlic village wore j liauc', an<I, being thuvS wrj\ppe<T and 
assembled together, and burning what ; drossixl, they worship this Pima, hold- 
they oijlcd an Ivy-Cirl, which they lia<l : ing it in great veneration, and .saying, It 
jstolen from the girls: all this cerenionv ^ is the mother of the mayz of their inhorit- 
was accompanied with loml linzzas. noise, ! ances, and that by this meanos the inayz 
and accj^aiuati ons. Wliat it all meams f | augments ami is presorucil. In tliis mon- 
<}anriot tell, although I inquired of several | etii they make ;i particular sacritico, and 
of the oldest people in the place, who the witciies demand of tliis I’irua if it 
could only answer that it had always been hatli strength enough to continue vntill 
a sport at this season of the year/’ A the next yoere. And it it answcies no, 
correspondent of Mr. Brand described the then they canie this inai:"! t<» the larme 
Ivy (jJirl to liim somewhat dilferently, whence it was taken, to hurno an<l make 
namely, as a tiguro composed of some of another Pima as Iw'loro : and this foolisli 
the host corn t lie lield produces, a nd made, vanitic still coot in net h.” ‘‘ Pilgrimes,” 

as wf?II as they can, into a liuman shape: yol. y., lib. ix., c. 1:2. He cites Acosta, 
this is afterwar<ls curiously diessed by the j lib. vi. c. 3. 

womoji, aiKl adorned with i^apor 1 rim- | Holly BussiniS’-’ -The ‘‘Newcastle 
mings, cut to resomhlo a cap, mlllv?s, hand- : Express.’* quotwl by “Notes and Queries,*’ 
koveliief, *kc. o. the llnest lace. it i. j Muy 2, 1857, 1 bus describes the local prac- 
breught'home with tho last loud of co)*u tied' of fiolly bussing. “On Master Tuos- 
from the fiehl upon Ihe waggon, ami th.ey , (]ay, tho lads and lasses of the village and 
suppose entitles tliem to a supper at the ; vicinity (of Netherwittoii, Nortliumber- 
. expense of their employers. Naogeorgus • land) ‘meet, and accompanied by our 
or Kirchomair seems to allude to a siini- ; w-orthy parish clerk, who plays an oxc.el- 
lar practice in his Popksk ivi7i.(/dom, trails- : l.ont fiddle, . . . proewd to the wood to 
iatod by Googe, .1570 : i get holly, wif.h W'lii(;]i some docorate a stone 


“ Ninv \y<jen at length the pleasant time 
of e-i i<le comes in place. 

And cvi^eli fasting da. yes at hand ap- 
^ och with solcMujie grace: 

Tlien oUle ami yong an^ both as mad, as 
ghe.stes of Bacchus feast, 

And Ion re da,vo.s long they tipple square, 
and feedo and never reast. 

Dow no goes the hoggos in eveiy place, 
and pudding.s every w' he a re 
Do swarmo : the dice are sliakte and 
tost, and cardes apace they tea re; 
In evoiy house are .showt.>; and cryos, 
and mirth, and reral route, 

And ilaiiitie tables spred, and all be set 
with ghe.'^tes about : 

With sundrie playes and Christinas 
games, and feare and shame away, 
The tongue is set at libertic, and hatli 
no kinde of stay. 

All thinges are lawfull then and done, 
no pleasure pas.se<l by, 

That; in their mindes tlicy can deuise, as 
if they then should die.’* 

Purchas, speaking of tho Peruvian supc?r- 
tstitions, mentions an usage rather ana- 
logous to the English one; “In the 
sixt moneth they offere<l a hun- 
^^re<l shcepe of all colours, and then 
inade a feast, bringing inayz from 
the fields into the house, which they 
yet vse. 'rhi^ feast is made, com- 
ming from the far me to the house, saying 


1 cross that stands in the village, while 
I others are ‘bobbing around* to ‘ Speo<l 
! the Plough * or ‘ Piniio Bouzle.’ Accord- 
. ingl.v, on Tuesday last, a merry parly as- 
; somhlod, and after going through the usual 
routine, dancing was kept uj) (ui the green 
' till the shades of evening were closing on 
; them.’* 

HolydaySt- Philip do 1’haun, in his 
“ Livro do.s Creatures,” circa, a.o. 1121, 
says, respecting the Latin term Feritc: 

! “ Mai.s CO truvum lisant en cel conqiot 

i Go riant, 

i Quo li hers Sainz Silvestre, qui de Uumo 
fud >Mje.stro, 

Eeries les apelat, o lur nuns tresturnat, 

Pur CO quo cristieiis no cresisant paiens 

Do foie entenciun no de male raisun.** 

Wright’s Fopiilar Trcutiscs on Scipnee. 
1841, p. 28. 

I’here is an order from tho Bishop of 
Wojcestcr, given in April, 1450, to the 
Almoner of Worcester Cathedral and 
oGiers, that all persons within the juris- 
diction of the diocese shouM cease wood- 
cutting and dishonest sports on the days 
j vulgarly called lioly-days, under pain of 
i oxcumninnication. Hooker sa.ys : “Holy- 
dav.s wore sot apart to he the landmarks to 
distinguish times.** Jn “ Barton Holidify 
to the Puritan in hi.s Technogamia,” in 
“ Witts Recreations,** 1040, the writer 
' say.s : 
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'Tis not my person* nor my play, 

Bnt my sirname, Holiday, 

That dj>es offend tlieo, thy complaints 

Are noL against me, but the Saints.'^ 

Holy Dusti — Among the Britons and 
early Saxons the idea of sanctity was not 
limited to those who had received canoni- 
zation or to gods. lliKle apprises us that 
the dust of Oswald, King of Northumbria, 
was preserved as a cure for sickness, am^ 
narrates an anecdote of a countryman who' 
had travelled far to collect this precious 
medicine, which ho carried homo, wrapped 
up ill a linen cloth. Barnes, Noies on 
Ancient Britniv^ 1858, p. 22. 

Holy Hand A communication to 

Notes and Queries (August 31, 1872), in- 
timates the survival of the belief at lian-* 
caster and tlie vicinity that the touch of 
heather Arrowsmith’s right hand w'as etli- 
cacious in curing various coiniilairits. It 
will be better to append the account it- 
self: --“At last Aveek’s meeting of the 
Wigan Boaix! of Guardians, a case Avas 
brought forwai'd relating to an extraor- 
dinary superstition in Lancaster. The 
as,sistant-overseer of Ashton -in -Maker held 
had sent to tlie Wigan Avorkhonso a 
W’oman Avho gave the name of Catherine 
Collins, and Avho had been sitting all day 
on a doorstep, and Avas wholly destitute. 
She state<l that she had come out of Sal- 
ford Workhouse, on leaA^e, to have the 
holy hand ;vpy)lie(l to her paralysed si<le. 
Mr. Ciai-ke, one of the Guardians for Ash- 
ton, .stated to the Board that hundreds of 
persons visited the townsliip for similar 
purposes, 'riio lioly hajid is kept by the 
Roman Catholic priest at Garswood, in 
Ashton toAviLship. and is jiresorA^ed with 
great care in a wliitc silk bag. Many Avon- 
derful euros avojo said to have boon 
wrouglit by tliis saintly relic, whicli 
is al(ege<l to he the baud of Father 
Arrowsrnith, a priest Avho was put 
to deatl) for Ids religion at Lancaster. 
Wlieii about to sulier he tiesired his syiiri- 
tual attoiulant to cut olf his right hand, 
Avhioh should then have the power to wenk 
miraculous cures on those avjjo had faith 
to believe in its eliicacy.” 

Holy Nsinic of Jesus- — (August 
7.) In the “ Plump ton Correspondence” 
occurs a letter to Bir Ricliard Pliimpton 
from John Pullen, under the supposed 
date of 1-1:09, in vvhicrh t)jo AAU’iter says: 
“Sir, as hartylie as 1 cun, I cominauiul 
mo unto you and within a box to my lady 
. . . is the fest of Noinon Jesu witli 
litas.”. . . The ICditor conjectures, and 
doubtless properly, tiiat Avhat Pullen sent 
to Lady Pluinptou was the book or MS. 
Containing the service used on this parti- 
cular day, with the octaAP or Utas. Of 
this, hoAvover, Pyuson printed at least two 
editions, and one of tliese may have been 


the book abpve mentioned, Sldiie, in bis* 
Every-Day Book, gives an account of the 
anniversary. 

Holy-Rood Day.— (Sept. 14^./^ ThiB> 
festival, called also Holy Cross Day, was 
iiistitute<l on account of the iPcovery of a 
large piece of the Cross by the Emperor 
Heraciius, after it hiid been taken aw«ay, 
on the plundering of Jerusalem by Chos- 
roGs, King of Persia, about (i]5.* Cliurch- 
wardens’ Accounts, previous to the Re- 
formation, are usualty fu^d of entries re- 
lating to the Roo<l-loft. In 1 ho accounts 
of St. Mary at Hill, 5 Hen. VL we have : 
“ Also for makynge of a poire endentors 
betAvene William Berio, carpenter, and us, 
for the Rode lofte and the under clerks 
chambre, ijs. viijd. Also refs, of corteyn 
men for the Ro<l loft ; fyrst of Bic. Gos- 
lyn, £10 : also of Thomas Payrnvall, £10; 
also of Rook 26s. 7d.” ; and eiv^hteen 
othors. “ Summa totalis £95 11s. 9(1.” 
Sir H. Ellis remarks that the (‘ajpenter.s 
on this occasion appear to liaA'e had Avhat 
in nuxlern language is called “their 
drinks ” allowed t])em over ami above 
their AA^ages. “Also the day after St. 
Dunstan, the 19 day of May, two carpen- 
ters AAuth her nonsiens (nuMrlu-x)ns or lun- 
cheons).” Other C77trios respecting the 
Ro(xl-loft occur in the above-cite<l ac- 
counts : • 

Also payd for a rolle ;n»(l 2 gojons of 
iron and a rope, xiiijd. 

AI.m) payd to 3 caipcnters reh<,>A‘ing tho 
stall is of the (pier , x.\d. X, 

Also payd for 6 peny nai! and 5 i)eny 
nail, xjd. 

Also for crochnts, and 3 iiim pyniie& 
and a staple, xiijd. 

Also for 5 yard is and a halfe of gioii© 
Bokerain, iijs. iijd. ob. 

Also for lengthy ng of 2 cheynes and 6- 
zordos of grebiwyer, xiiijd. 

Also payd for eleA’^en dozen pavyng lyletS, 
iijs, iijd.” 

Ellis points out that, in Hoaa’Os’ edition 
of Stow, 2 Edw. VI. 1547, we read : “The 
17 of Nov. AAUis begun to he pulled doAvn 
tho Roodo in Panics Church, witli Mary 
and John, and all otiicr images in the 
church, and then the like was done in all 
the Churches in Jiondon, and so through- 
out England, and texts of Scripture Avero 
Avritten upon tho Avails of those churches 
against images, t'C:c.” Ho adds: “Many 
of our Rood-lofts, hoAV'cver, were not taken 
doAvn till late in tho reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 

It appears to have been the custom 
to go a nutting ^upon this day, from 
the folIoAving passage itt. “Grim the Col- 
lier of Croydon,” 1662 : 
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‘‘This dtu.', they say, is called Holy- 
rood Day, % 

And all the youth are now a nutting 
• gone.” 

Hazlittj^ Dodsley, vii., 443. 

Holy Sajfcurday.~See Easter Eve. 
Holy Thursday— Various rites 
appear to have been performed on Holy 
Tnursday at wells, in different x^arts of 
the kin^om : such as decorating them 
with boughs of trees, garlands of tulips, 
and other flowers, plactni in various fan- 
♦cied devitios. l\i some places indeed it 
was the custom, after prayers for the day 
at the church, for the clergyman and sing- 
ers even to pray and sing psalms at the 
wells. At the village of Tissington, in the 
•county of Derby, a place remarkable for 
fine springs of water, it has been the cus- 
tom from time immemorial. Gents. Mag., 
Feb., 1794. This usage is still in force, 
and \#^s observed in 1903. I subjoin the 
acount of it in the Daily Mail of May 22 : 
“ After service in the parish church the 
elergy led a procession round the wells, 
which wore attractively decorated with 
flowers. The designs included rep resen ta- 
ctions of a lighthouse, castles, and St. 
"'George’s encounter with the dragon. At 
one the hymn, ” Hock of Ages,” was flor- 
ally illustrated. Over each well was an 
appropriate inscription. It is said that 
the custom originated in 1615 as a form of 
thanksgiving tor a bounteous supply of 
water dnriP^ a season of exceiitional 
dfought.”^A writer in the ” Gentleman’s 
Magazii^^* for March, 1704, says: “The 
same c<l!ftom was observed of late years, if 
not at the present time, at Brewood and 
'Bilbrook, two places in the county of 
Stafford.” Plot tells us: “They have a 
custom in this coiinty, which I observed 
on Holy Thursday at Brewood and Bil- 
brook, of adorning their wolls with boughs 
and flowers. This, it seems, they doe too 
at all gospell-places, whether \ ells, trees, 
or hills: whicn being no\^ observed only 
for decency and custom sake, is innocent 
•enough. Heretofore, too, it was usual to 
pay this respect to such w^ells as wore emin- 
ent for cureing distempers, on the Saint’s 
Day whose name the well bore, diverting 
themselves with cakes and ale, and a little 
musicke and dancing ; which, whilst with- 
in these bounds, was also an innocent re- 
creation. But whenever they began to 
place sanctity in them, to bring alms and 
offerings, or make vows at them, as the 
antient Germans and Britons did, and the 
Saxons and English were too much in- 
•clinod to, for which St. Edmund’s Well, 
without Saint Clements near Oxford, and 
fit. Laurence’s at Peterborough, were fam- 
ous heretofore : I doe not find but they 
were forbid in those times, as well as now, 
^his superstitiou's devotion being called 


UJilkeojitSansa, which Somner rightly trans- 
lates Well-worship, and was strictly 
prohibited by our Anglican Councils as 
tong agoe as King Edgar :.aud in ^he reign 
of Canutus; not lone iSter again in a 
Council at London under S. Anseln.., Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1102, as it was 
also particularly at these two wells inear 
Oxford and Peterborough, by Oliver Sut- 
ton, Bishop of Lincoln.” Staffordshire, 
p. 318. 

A writer in Notes and Queries (Mr. 
A. P. Allsopp) savs: — “The belief 
that rain-water, caught on Holy Thurs- 
day and put into a bottle and corketl 
will keep good for any length of time is 
not confintx! to Surrey, but is also preva- 
lent in some parts of Worcestershire, e.g., 
in the parishes of Martley and Hindlip, 
especially among the old women. The 
daughter of one of our servants was 
troubled with sore eyes whilst she was liv- 
ing at Harrow some years ago, but by the 
application of some rain-water, which 
had been caught on Holy Thursday and 
carefully preserved in a bottle by an old 
friend in Buckinghamshire, the sore ©yes 
were cured. The water was quite fresh, 
and as clear as crystal, although many 
years had elapsed since it was first caught. 
Aubrey, who wrote about 1670, says in 
his “Kemains of Gontilism and Juda- 
ism” : “ The fellows of New College have, 
time out of mind, every Holy Thursday, 
betwixt the hours of eight and nine, gonne 
to the hospitall called Bart’lemows neer 
Oxford, when they retire into the chapell, 
and certaine prayers are read, and an an- 
themo Sling : from thence they goe to the 
upper end of the grove adjoyning to the 
chapell (the wqy being beforehand strewed 
with flowers by the poor people of the 
hospitall), they place themselves round 
about the well there, where they warble 
forth melodiously a song of three, four, 
or five parts ; which being performed, they 
refresh themselves with a morning’s 
draught there, and retire to Oxford before 
sermon.” Hearne notes in his Diary^ 
Jan. 19, 1725: “ Th^ have a custom in 
St. Aldgato’s parish, Oxford, for people of 
the parish to eat sugar sopps out of the 
font in the church every holy Thursday, 
and this is done in the morning.” Mr. 
Brand’s servant B. Jelkes, who lived sev- 
eral years at Evesham in Worcestershire, 
informed him of an ancient custom in that 
place for the master-gardeners to give 
their workpeople a treat of baked peas, 
bf)th white and grey (and pork) every year 
on Holy Thursday. Compare Bogation 
Week. 

Holy Water. —The ancient Greeks 
were perfectly acquainted with thh 
use and supposed virtue of holy water. 
St. John’s Manners and Customs of 
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Ancient Greece ^ 1842, i., 367. All the 
Roinish service books contain the Bene- 
dictio Sails et Aquce. But the sanctifica- 
tion ofC water \for medical and sanitary 
purposes was carried on to some consider- 
able extent. The “ Durham Ritual con- 
tains a bonodictio for cases of sore ej^es, 
bodily infirmity, &c. There seems to have 
been scarcely an article of use or consump- 
tion, which was not brought within the 
operation of holy water. Pennant conmnr- 
nicated to Brand a MS. account of cus- 
toms in North Wales, in which occurred 
the following passage; If there bo a 
Fynnon Vair, Well of our Lady or other 
Saint in the parish, the water that is usc‘d 
for baptism in the font is fetched thence. 
Old women are very fond of washing their 
eyes with the water after baptism. It is 
still a common article of popular belief in 
North Wales, even among educated people 
that the holy water used in baptism should 
never bo thrown away afterwards, but 
should bo employed to moisten some tree 
or shrub, to who.se growth it is held 
to be propitious. The nurses and gossips 
in the same part of the country also main- 
tain that a child should cry at the baptis- 
mal font, or it is a sign that it will not 
live. They will even pinch it, rather fdian 
the lucky omen .should be wanting. Ro.se, 
in a note to hi,s translation of Amadis or 
Gaul, 1803, mentions that in the romance 
of “Petit Joan de Saiiitres,’’ the king^s 
chamber is “sprinkled at night with holy 
water as a protection against evil spirits.’^ 
In the “Life of Henrietta Maria,'’ 1669, 
p. 3, we road : “ On the 25tli of June, 1610, 
she was carried with her brother to per- 
form the Ceremony of casting Holy-urater 
on the corps of her dead father (Henry the 
Fourth of Franco), who was buried the 
28th following." Comp. Orkneys, 

Mungo Park, in hi.s “ Travels," tells 
us, “At Baniseribe — a Slatee having 
seated himself upon a mat by the 
threshold of his door, a young woman 
(his intended bride) brought a little 
water in a calabash, and kneeling 
down before him, desired him to wash 
his hands : when he had done this, 
the girl, with a tear of joy sparkling in 
her eye, drank the water ; thi.s being con- 
sidered as the greatest proof of her fidelity 
and love." 

Holy Wells and Fountains.— 

The custom of giving names to wells and 
fountains is of the most remote antiquity. 
In giving particular names to inanimate 
things it is obviously the principal inten- 
tion to secure or distinguish the property 
of them. A well was a most valuable 
t treasure in those dry and parched coun- 
tries which composed the scone of the 
Patriarchal History, and therefore we 
find in one of the earliest of human writ- 


ings, the B^ok of Genesis, th^t ft was a fre- 
quent subject of contention (Genesis, xxi.» 
31, also xxvi.), and so it continued tS) be 
down to modern days, and even in West- 
ern Europe as frequently the sole source 
of water supply to a village or district. 
The association of a holy name with such 
.spots was actuated, no doubt, by a desire 
to protect them from injury aiul pollution ► 
At Rome Foutinalia wa.s a religyius feast, 
celebrated on the 13th of October, in 
honour of the nymphs of welts and foun- 
tains. The ceremony ct)\»si.steci in throw- 
ing nosegays into the fountains, and put- 
ting crowns of flowers upon the wells. We 
judge that the ancieni.s discerned some 
supernatural influence behind these gifts 
of Nature. “ Horace, in one of his odes, 
made a solemn promise that lie would 
make a pre.sent of a very line kid, some 
sweet iviiiG, and flowers, to a noble foun- 
tain in his own Sabine villa. Se(? 'Ovid's 
“Fa.sti," lib. iii., 300: 

“ — Fonti rex Numa mactat ovein." 
Comp. Uolu Thursday. In the Papal 
times there was a custom in this country, 
if a well had an awful .situation^ if its 
Avaters were bright and clear, or it it was 
considered as having a medicinal quality, 
to dedicate it to some saint, by honouring 
it Avith his name. We find that the super- 
stitious adoration of fountains is forbid- 
den .so early as in the IGth of the canons 
made in the reign of Edgar, a.d. 960: as 
also in the canons of St. Anselm made in 
1102. There are interdicKA^uis of this 
superstitipii in the laAVS of Cfeute, also 
pre.servod in Wholoc's edition > f Lam- 
barde's “ Archaionomia," 1641. 

Fitzstephon, in his account of London in 
the time of Henry II., writes : “ There are 
also about Loudon, on the north of the 
suburbs, choice fountains of AA^ater, sweet, 
Avholesoine and clear, streaming forth 
among the glistering pebble-stones: in 
this number, IJoly-well, Clerkeii-AAell, and 
Saint Clemort"'s-\vell, are of most note, 
and froq lion tod above the rest, Avhen scho- 
lars and the youths of the city take the air 
abroad in the .summer evenings." Our 
British topography abounds AAdth accounts 
of holy AA’olls, or .such as had assigned them, 
by ancient superstition, most extraordin- 
ary propertie.s. These ideas^ so far from 
being w^oru out in a more enlightened age, 
AA^ere long retained by the vulgar, not 
only in the distant provinces, but also 
close to the metropoli.s itself. The custom 
of affixing ladles of iron, &c. by a chain 
to AA-ells, i.s of groat antiquity. Strutt, 
in his “ Anglo-Saxon ..Era," tells us, that 
EdAAdno caused ladles or cups of brass ^ 
bo fastened to the clear .siirings and weljS; 
for the refreshment of the passengers. 
Venerable Bede * is his authority, Ec- 
cles. Hist. ii. 16. • The passage is 
as folloAA-s : “ Taiitum quoque rex idem 
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utilitati sii» gentis consuluit,*iit plerisque 
in Jocis ubi foiites lucidos juxta publicos 
viaruin transitus conspexit^ ibi ob refrige- 
riunH/imntium erectis stipitibus et ajneos 
caucos suspend! juberet, neque hos quis- 
quam. nisi nW usiim necessariuni contiii- 

§ ere prse miignitudino vel tinioris ejus au- 
eret, vel aiiioris vellet/’ 

The ^>resent class of superstition 
appears to liavo been very preva- 
lent ill this island till the ago before tlie 
Reformation, a^d is not even yet entirely 
extinguished among the Roman Catholics 
and the common people. In the parish of 
Ham, Staffordshire, there used to be the 
tomb, well, and ash of St. Bertram, who 
was a worker of miracles in the county. 
The ash grew over tlie spring, and was 
regardcMl as inviolable. EnfjhnuVa Gazct- 
tecTy 1751, V. Ilam, 

BorAfiso observes: “A very singular 
manner of curing madness, mentioned by 
Carow in the parish of Altarnun — was to 
place the <li.sordored in mind on the brink 
of a square pool, lilled with water from St. 
Nun’s Well. The patient, having no in- 
timation of what w'as intended, was, by a 
sudden blow on the breast, tumbled into 
the pool, whore lie was tossed up and down 
by some persons of superior strength, till, 
being quite dobilitute<l, his fury forsook 
him; he was then carried to Church, and 
certain masses sung over him. The Cor- 
nish call j'hi^s immersion Boo*ssonning, 
from beuzi bnihyzi in the Cornu-Brit- 
ish and jf^mioric, signifying to dip or 
drown. of Cornwall, 138. Nat, 
Hist, Of Cornwall, 302 ; Carow’s Survey, 
1002, p. 123. 

“In thys estate rode lamentabillye, 
Tyll ho approched, certes, sodonlye, 
The fontayn and well of Thursty Clad- 
nesse 

(As said is, it came of the fayrie).’' 

'Romance of Parteiuiy (or ^Ll^^Sine), circa 
1600, ed. Skoat, 18. ^ 

** For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whoso flowery 
banks 

The nimhle-footed fairies dance their 
rounds 

By the pale moonshine, dipping often- 
times 

Their stolen children, so to make them 
free 

From dying fle.sh and dull mortality — ” 

Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess (1610). 
I find the following recipe for making a 
holy well: **Let them finde out some 

t range water, some unheard of spring. 

OS an easie matter to discolour or alter 
the taste of it in some measure (it makes 
no matter how little). • Report strange 
cures that it hatirdone. Beget a super- 
stitious opinion of it. Good fellowship 


shall uphold it, and tlio neighbouring 
townes shall all .sweare for it,” Powell’s 
Toni of all Trades, 1631 „,p. 31. ^Jomparo 
I B^om field. ^ 

Holy Wells and Fountains In 
Scotland. — Shaw, in hi.s ‘^Histo^ry of 
the Province of Moray,” tolls us “ that 
true rational Christian kiiowkxlgo, which 
was almost quite lost under P(»pery, made 
^ery slow progi’Oss aftoi* the Reformation. 
That the prevailing ignorance was xit- 
fendod witii much Kuperstition and crodu- 
iity : lioatliouish and Homisli customs were 
fuiicli practised : Pilgiiniages to ^v•ells and 
chapels wore frequent.” iJenry Adam- 
.son says, in tlie ” Muses Tlij-enodie,” St. 
Conil’s Well, in Scotland. “ This well, 
<lodicated to St. Conwall, u base annivers- 
ary was celebrated on the IStb of May, is 
near to RuthvoJi Castle or Hunting 
Tower, ft is siiflicient to serve the town 
of Perth with pure, wholesome water, if 
it were brought <lown by pipes. In tho 
dav.s of superaiition this well was much 
resorted to.” iUpr, of Ed. 1638, 175. 

Wo find that in the last century tliero was 
at Balmaimo ” a fine spring-well, called 
St. John’s Well, which in antient times 
was hold in ^rcat estimation. Numbers, 
who thought its waters of a sanative qual- 
ity, brought their rickety children to be 
washed in its stream. Its water was like- 
wise thought a sovereign remedy for sore 
eyes, which, by frequent washing, was 
supposed to cure them. To show their 
gratitude to the Saint, and that he might 
be propitious to eontinuo tho virtues of 
the waters, they i>ut into the well presents, 
not indeed of any groat value, or such as 
would have been of the least service to 
him, if he had stood in nGe<l of money, 
but such as they conceived the goixl and 
merciful apostle, who did not delight in 
costly oblations, could not fail to accept. 
The presents generally given were pins, 
needles, and rags taken from their cloaths. 
This may ppint out the superstition of 
those times. ” Stat. Acc, of Scotl.” vol. 
xviii., p. 630, Parish of Mary-kirk, co. 
Kincardine. Comp. Blessing of Clouts, 

It appears, that in tho last century, it 
was usual at Nigg, co. Kincardine, in the 
month of May, for many of tho lower 
ranks from around the adjacent city 
(Aberdeen) to come to drink of a well in 
the Bay of Nigg, called Downey Well; 
and, proceeding a little farther, to go over 
a narrow pass, the Briggo of ae Hair, to 
Downy-Hill, a green island in tho sea. 
where young people cut their favourites’ 
names in the sward. Tt seems to have 
been tho remains of some superstitious re- 
spect to the fountain and retreat of a re- 
puted saint gone into an innocent amuse- 
ment. Stat, Acc. of Scotland, vii,, 213. 
The minister of Kirkmicbael, Banffshire, 
about the same time, made these general 
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remarks on the subject ; ‘‘The same credu- 
lity that gives hair-formed inhabitants to 
green ICdlocks nnd solitary groves, has 
given their porfion of genii to rivers and 
fountains. The presiding spirit of that 
element, in Celtic mythology, was called 
Neithe. The primitive of this word signi- 
fies to wash or purify with water. To this 
day fountains are reganlod with particu- 
lar veneration over every part of the 
Highlands. The sick, who resort to them 
for health, address their vows to the pre- 
siding powers, and offer presents to con- 
ciliate their favour. These presents gener- 
ally consist of a small piece of money, or 
a few fragrant flowers. The vulgar in 
many parts of the Highlands, even at pre- 
sent, not only pay a sacred regard to par- 
ticular fountains, but are firmly persuaded 
that certain lakes are inhabited by spirits. 
In Strathspey there is a lake called Loch- 
nan Spioradan, the Lake of Spirits. Two 
frequently make their appearance — the 
Horse, and the Bull of the Water. The 
Mermaid is another. Before the rivers 
are swelled by heavy rains, she is fre- 
quently seen, and is always considered as 
a sure prognostication or drowning. In 
Celtic mythology to the above-named is 
a fourth spirit added. When the waters 
are agitated by a violent current of wind, 
and streams are swept from their surface 
and driven before the blast, or whirlcxl in 
circling eddies aloft in the air, the vulgar, 
to this day, consider this phenome- 
non as the effect of the angry 

spirit operating upon that element. 
They call it by a very expressive 
name, the Mariach shine, or the 
Rider of the Storm.” It is added : ”Ncar 
the kirk of tins parish there is (1794) a 
fountain, onco highly celebrated, and an- 
tiently dcnlicated to St. Michael. Many 
a patient have its waters restored to 
health, and many more have attested the 
efficacy of their virtues. But, as the pre- 
siding power is sometimes capricious, and 
apt to desert his cliarge, it now lies neg- 
lected, choked with weeds, un honoured 
and unfrequented. In bettor days it was 
not so; for the winged guardian, under 
the semblance of a fly, was noyer absent 
from his duty. If the sober matron wished 
to know the issue of her husbaiuVs ail- 
ment, or the lovo-sick nymph that of her 
languishing swain, they visited the Well 
of 8t, Michael. Every movement of the 
sympathetic fly wms regarded in silent 
awe ; and as he appeared cheerful or de- 
jected, the anxious votaries drew their 
pre.sages ; their breasts vibrated with cor- 
respondent emotions. Like the Delai 
, Lama of Thibet, or the King of Great 
Britain, whom a fiction of the English law 
supposes never to die, the Guardian Fly 
of the Well of St. Michael was believed to 
be exempted from the laws of mortality. 


;; |r~ir 

To tlie eyc^ of ignorance ho might some- 
times appear dead, but agreeably tq^the 
Druidic system, it was only a transmigra- 
tion into a similar form, which mt-dTj httle 
alteration on the real identity.” ” Not 
later than a fortnight ago,**‘ (it is added) 

” the writer of this account was much en- 
tertained to hear an old man lamenting 
with regret the degeneracy of the times : 
particularly the contempt in whJbh objects 
of former veneration were held by the un- 
thinking crowd. If the iqflrmitjes of years 
and the distance of his residence did not 
prevent him, he would still pay his de- 
votional visits to the Well of St. Michael. 
He would clear tho bed of its ouze, open 
a passage for the streamlet, plant the bor- 
ders with fragrant flowers, and once more, 
as in tho days of youth, enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing the Guardian Fly skim in spor- 
tive circles over the bubbling waup, and 
with its little proboscis imbibe the pana- 
cean dews.” Ordiquhill, Banffshire. The 
Mineral Well, ” dedicated to the Virgin* 
Mary, was formerly, at certain seasons, 
much resorted to by the superstitious as 
well as tho sick.” ” There are in Perth- 
shire several wells and springs dedicated 
to St. Filial!, which are still places of pil- 
grimage and offerings, even among the 
Protestants. They are held powerful in 
cases of madness^ and in cases of very late 
occurrence lunatics have been left all night 
bound to tho holy stone, in confidence 
that the saint would curbs. an<l unloose 
them before morning.” StatiiArr.., xvii., 
377. Again : Parish of Little'^nnkold, 
Perthshire. ” Here there are a lountain 
and the ruins of a chapel, both dedicated 
by antient superstition to St. Laurence” ; 
and again: ‘*Near Tarbat, (Synod of 
Ross), there is a plentiful spring of wg-ter, 
which continues to bear the name of To- 
bair Mhuir, or Mary’s Well.” Glenor- 
chay and Inishail, Argyleshire. “Near 
tho pari.sh school, is the well of St. 
Connon,” the tutelar saint of the county, 

” meinorablo for the lightness and salu- 
brity of its water.” Trinity Gask, Perth- 
shire. ” The most noted well in the 
parish is at Trinity Gask. It is remark- 
able for the purity and lightness of its 
water; the spring is copious and peren- 
nial. Superstitions, aidofl by the interested 
artifices of Popish priests, raised, in times 
of ignorance and bigotry, this well to no 
small degree of celebrity. It was affirmed 
that every person who was baptized 
with tho water would never bo seized 
with the plague. The extraordinary 
virtue of Trinity Gask Well has perish ed 
with the downfall of superstition#^ 
Stat, Acc. of Seotl., vi., 384, 461 ; 
viii., 351; xii., 464; xvi., xviii, 487. 

Martin observes, ” Loch-siant Well in 
Skio is much frequenfhd by strangers as 
well as by the inhabitants of the Isle, who 
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generally Relievo it to he a specifick for 
Heveral diseases; such as sfciCches, head- 
aches^ stone, consumptions, inegriin. Se- 
veral of the common people oblige them- 
selves b# a vow to come to Uiis Well and 
make the or^linary tour about it, called 
dessil, which is performed thus: They 
move thrice round the well, proceeding 
sun -ways, from east to west, and so on, 
Thib is dyne after drinking of the water; 
and when one goes away from the well, 
it's a never failing custom to leave some 
small olfe u^ng o i the stone wliicJi covers 
the well, riiero is a small coppice near it, 
of which none of the natives daro venture 
to cut the least branch, for fear of some 
signal judgement to follow upon it." 
He also speaks of a well of similar quality, 
at which, after drinking, they make a tour 
and then leave an oiffering of some small 
token, such as a pin, needle, farthing, or 
the like, on the stone cover which is above 
the well. 

In the Antiquary for 1890, Mr. Hope 
printed a long series of notices of wells 
and fountains of reputed sanctity in 
diiforont parts of the kingdom. It has 
been shown (ibid. 1884> that the practice 
of well-dressing, or docking the wells witli 
garlands and nowons, inherited from the 
Roman Fonlinalia, yet lingercvl in some 
parts of the country down to about 1830. 
It is to bo regarded as one of the number- 
less vestiges and survivals of Paganism. 
See tit, A WeM, Bedels Well, 

Stones, oml Waking the Well, 

Cairier.' .ius gives us a minute account 
of presaging fountains: “I have heard 
a Prince say, that there is in his 
territories a fountaino that yeelds a 
current of water which runs continually; 
and over when it docreasoth, it pre- 
sageth doarnesso of victuals : but 
when it groweth drie, it signifieth a 
dearth. There is a fountairie in Glomutz, 
a citie of Misnia, a league from the river 
Elbis, which of itself makij->g a pond, i^ro- 
duceth oftentipnes cortainc strange elfecls, 
as the inhabitants of the country say, 
and many that have seene the .same wit- 
nesso. When there was like to be a good 
and fruitful peaco in all the places about, 
this fountaine would appearo covered with 
wheat, oats, and akornes, to the great joy 
of the countrey people that flock thether 
from all parts to boo the same. If any 
cruel)^war doe threaten the countrey, the 
water is all thick with blood and with 
ashes, a certaino presage of miserie and 
ruine to come. In old times the Vandals 
Sorabes came overie yeare in great troupes 
v^o this wonderfull fountaine, where they 
sacrificed to their idols and enquired after 
tie fruitfiilnesso of the yeare following. 
And my self© know some gentlemen that 
confesse, if a certain^ fountaine (being 
otherwise very cleane and cleare), be sud- 


denly troubled by meanes of a worme un- 
knowno, that the same is a personall 
summons for some of them to depart out 
of the W'orld." Dallaway, speaki .g of the 
Bosphorus, tells us “ Frequent lountains 
are seen on the shore, of the purest water, 
to which is attached one of the strongest 
and most antient superstitions of' tho 
Greek Church. They are called ‘ ayasma,’ 
and to repeat certain prayers at stated 
reasons, and to drink deeply of them, is 
held to be a most salutary act of their re- 
ligion. Constantinople,' 1797, 144. Com- 
mander Cameron, in his w'eli-know'n 
Narrative of a Journey across Africa, men- 
tions several instances of tlio idolatrous 
veneration of the natives for springs, 
which they imagine to be the abiding- 
places of spirits, and into which they cast 
a bead or so for the piiriiosc of propiti- 
ation. 

Honey Faiir. — At \yroxham, in 
North Wales, this used, before tho intro- 
duction of railways, to bo held four times 
a year, and March Honey Fair lasted a 
fortnight. TIumo were squ.ires of shops, 
where the produce from various parts was 
oil sale : Tho Birmingham Square, tho 
Yorkshire Square, <fec. All tho shop- 
keepers in North Wales, as well as 
private persons, attended to make pur- 
cliases. Honey was almost exclusively tho 
article offered ; but Irish lace and Belfast 
linen were other specialities. At present 
tho t rade in honey is chiefly oonductixl on 
the tw'o last Tliursdays in September in tho 
General Market as part of tho business; 
tho old Squares have boon pulled down or 
converted to other purposes. .Mr. John 
Bury of Wrexham^s Letter to the Editor, 
*20 Feb., 1897. 

Honeymoon* The honeymoon does 
not seem to have beoii ubservod of old, 
ami no stated time was understood to 
elapse between the nujitials ami the recep- 
tion of friends at liou'.e by the married 
couple. Thomas Copley, Esri., of Gatton, 
county Surrey, in a loiter to Sir Thomas 
Cawardon, July 18th, l.hr>8, says that he 
ivas going to bo married on tijo Sunday 
following, and that on tho Wednesday ho 
should bo happy to see Sir 'riiomas at Gat- 
ton, at w®** dale I tbynko wo shall come 
home." In tho " Wright’s Cbast Wife," 
a poem supposed by Mr. Furnivall to have 
been written about 1402, it is said of the 
Wright and his magical rose garland : 

Of tliys chaplott hym wo.s fulle fayno, 

And of hys W'yfe, wms nott to layno; 

Ho w'e<l<lyd her fulle sono. 

And ladde her home wytb solempnite. 

And hyld her brydlle dayes thre, 

Whan they homo come." » 

This poem is laid in a humble sphere of 
life; and even now it is not usual for 
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working folks to remain more than a few 
days away after the marriage. 

The French have the equivalent, which 
they knotf as I/une de Miel, 

Hoodman-Ullnd or Hooper’s 
Hide* — Variant names for blindman’s 
buff. Nares, Gloss, in v. cites a passage, 
wherts the second name is figuratively ap- 
plied. 

Hoop.— A boy’s game from very ancient 
days. See St. John’s Manners and 6hr%r 
toms of Ancient Greece, 1842, i., 147-8. 

It probably evolved from the improved 
wheel, as that may have done from the 
mathematical circle. Hoop occurs among 
the puerile sports delineated in the Missal 
seen by Strutt in the possesion of Mr. Ives. 

It is also noticed by Charlotte Smith in her 
“ Rural Walks ” : 

Sweet ago of blest delusion I blooming 
boys, 

Ah I revel long in childhood’s thought- 
less ioys ; 

With light and pliant spirits, that can 
stoop 

To follow sportively the rolling hoop ; 

To watch the sleeping top with gay de- 
light, 

Or mark with raptur’d gaze the sailing 
kite : 

Or eagerly pursuing pleasure’s call, 

Can find it contrea in the bounding 
ball!” 

and Gray recalls in his verses his 
youthful experiences in this direction at 
Eton. Some of the Latin poets allude 
to plectrum, or hoop-stick. Both hoop 
and conductor wore originally of wood. 

Hoppings is doriv^ from the A.-8. 
ho/ypon, to leap, or dance. Dancings in 
the North of England, and I believe (col- 
loquially) in other parts, are called Hops. 
The word in its original moaning is pre- 
sevvod in grass-liopper. I'he wovd “lu»ppe” 
occurs in Chaucer, in the beginning of 
the “ Cokes I’ale.” In many villages in 
thq NiU'tK of bingland lho.se meetings are 
stiil kept up, under the name of Hoppings. 
AVi? shall hope that the rejoicings on tlicm 
aio si ill restrained in general within the 
bounds of innocent fostivity: though it is 
to bo feared they sometimes prove fatal 
to the morals of our .swains, and corrupt 
the iurKx'ence of our rustic maids. In **A 
Joco-serious Discourse between a North- 
umberland Oentlomari and his Tenant” 
<by George Stuart), lOSG, p. 32, wo read: 

“To horse-race, fair, or hoiipin go, 

Tliore play our casts among the wdiip- 
.sters. 

Throw for the banimer, lowp for flippers, 

And see the maids dance for the ring, 

, Or any other pleasant thing; 

-for the rigg, lye for the Whet- j 

slono, I 

Or chuso what side to lay our belts on.” ; 
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Hop Qupon.— >See EarvrstrLord and 
Lady. 

Hopscotch. — A common children’s 
game. See Halliwell in v. . 

Horn. — It i.s well known f'nat the 
word horn in the sacred writings denotes 
fortitude and vigour of mind; and that 
in the classics personal courage (metapho- 
rically from the pushing of horned ani- 
mals) is intimated by horns. Hoi^n is used 
vulgarly to signify the virile symbol : “His 
horn shall be exalted The horn of my 
salvation,” &c. Comp. Rorns. f 

Horni Tenure by the. — Compare 
Hazlitt’s ed. of Blount’s Tenures, 1874, 
pp. 248, 346. It may be added that at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, there is a drink- 
ing horn, presented by the foundress, Phi- 
lippa, queen of Edward III., holding two 
quarts Winchester measure, and securing 
the ownership of a manor in Dorsetshire. 

Horn-Book or Battledore. — See 
Halliwell in v., and the late Mr. A. W. 
Tuer’s monograjih. 

Horn Dance. — An amusement pur- 
sued at Abbot’s Bromley, a village on the 
borders of Neodwoexi Forest, in Stafford- 
shire, since ancient times, and described 
and illustrated in the Strand Magazine 
for November, 1806. 

Horn Fair. -Grose mentions a fair 
called Horn-Fair, held at Charlton, in 
Kent, on St. Luke’s Day, the 18th Octo- 
ber. It coiKsi.ste<l of a riotous mob, who, 
after a printed summons dispeised 
through the adjacent towns, im^t at Cuc- 
kold’s Point, near Deptford, a ndSfifi arched 
from thence in procession throiigJi that 
town and Greenwich to Charlton, with 
horns of different kinds ujjon their heiids ; 
and at the fair there were sold rams’ horns 
and every st>rt of toy ma<lo of liorn ; even 
the ginger-bread figures had horns. A 
sermon used to bo preached at Cliarlton 
Church on llio fair day. Tradition attri- 
butes tile origin of this licentioms fair to 
King John, who being detected in an adul- 
terous aim)ur, compounded for his crime 
by granting to the injured husband all the 
land from Charlton to Cuckold’s Point, 
and ostablisluHi the fair as a tenure.^ It 
appears that it was the fashion in William 
Fuller’s time to go to Horn Fair dressed 
in women’s clothe.s. “ 1 remember being 
there upon Horn Fair day, I was dressed 
in my land-lady’s best gow'n, and^ other 
women’s attire, and to Horn Fai^* wo 
wont, and as we were coming back by 
water, all tlio cloaths were spoiled by dirty 
water, I'tc., that was flung on us in an 
inundation, for which I was obliged to 
present her with two guineas, to maky’* 
atonement for the damage sustaiiiedf* 
&c. Life of TV. Fuller, 1703, p. 122. In 
an extract from al’i old jiew.spaper, I find 
it was formerly a custom for a procession 
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to go trolit s.;me of the inns in^Bishopsgate 
Street, in which were a king, a queen, a 
miUer, a councillor, &c., and a great num- 
ber of others, with horns in their hats, to 
Chari U/a, where they went round the 
ehurch three times, &c. So many inde- 
<€600168 w'ere committed upon this occasion 
on Blackheath (as tlio whipping of females 
with furze, that it gave rise to the 

p^rqverb,,of “all is lair at Horn Fair.*’ 
■This account is perhaps connected witli 
that given in a tract of 1711, which is a 
letter an^iounciug a meeting of the most 
Ancient Company of Fnmblors at tlie 
annual festival at Horn Fair, Oc- 
’tober 14tli, when it appears that 
they wore liorns on tluur head and carried 
pickaxes, sliovols. iVrc., in their hands. 
Lysons in his “ Knvirons,” says, the bur- 
lesque procession has been discontinned 
since the year 1708. 

— A Scotish method of pro- 
claiming an offender. There is a warrant 
under the date 1080 for imprisoning and 
putting to the horn one lloderick Mac- 
kenzie. Under the old Scotish law a wit- 
ness might be debarred from ^leposing or 
giving his evidence, and tendering his 
oath, by horning, and in the same w ay ho 
was bound to compear and respond on a 
future occasion at tlie horn under iiain of 
■contumacy. Spotis^Yood’;s Form of Pro- 
cess, 1711, p, 78. 

Hornpipe.- llcnry Spclman, in his 
Bckiti.on of ['ir<iinia, K;09., says, under 
the head of Pasfinirs, “ 'When they meet 
at feast. s or otherwise, they vso .sports 
much Vuo to uur.s hcaro in Fngland, as 
thor <launsingo, w*^^ is like onr darbysher 
Honuqripe, a man first and tiien a woman, 
and so tfirough thorn all, hanging all in a 
round : ther is one stands in tlio midest 
w^^ a pipe and a rattell, w’th w'h, when ho 
begin ns to make a noyse all t he rest gigotts 
about, wriinge ther necke.^' and scrapinge 
on y« ground.^’ Ilumphrey King, in his 
IJalfe-Prjiiiijworih of fk/7 refers to 

“ a hansh Lancashire Horn-pipe.” 

Horns (i.). Hearne, in his Preface 
to ‘ ‘ Robert of G I o iicester , ” p . x viii . , 
Speaking of the old custom of drinking out 
of horn.s, observes : “’1'is no wonder, there- 
fore, that, upon the Jollitio.s on tlio first 
of May formerly, the custom of blowing 
with, and drinking in, horiis so much pre- 
vailed, which, though it be now generally 
yet the custom of blowing them 
prevails at this season, even to this day, 
at Oxford, to remind people of tlie plea.s- 
■antne.ss of that part of the year, which 
ought to create mirth atid gayety, .such as 
i'S sketcldd out in .some old books of Oilice.s, 
■sdeh as the ‘ Prymer of Salisbury,' printed 
At Rouen, 1551, 8vo.” 'rhat the twofold 
use of the horn for vl rib king and blowing 
purposes is very ancient seems to bo shovrn 


by the poem entitled “The Cokwolas 
Daunee '' (“Remains of E. P. Poetry of 
Eng.” i.). Aubrey, in his “Remains of 
Gentili.sme and Judaisine," Lansd. 
228, fol. 5 b. says : “ Meifioratidum, at Ox- 
ford the boys do blow cow horns and hol- 
low canes all night; and on May Dav the 
young maids of every parish carry about 
garlands of Hower.s, winch afterwards they 
hang up in their churches.” 

I# Horns -There used to be a vul- 

gar saying that “ a husband w’ears horns,” 
or i.s a Cornuto, Avhon his wdfo proves false 
to him ; as also that of the moaning of tlio 
word cuckold, which ha.'} fV)r many age.s 
been the popular indication of the same 
kind of infamy. The following is ex- 
tracted from the “ Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ” fur Tlocember, 1788; “1 know not 
Iiow far back the idea t>f giving hi.s liead 
this ornament may lie traced, hut it may 
be met with in Ariemidorus fl/ib. ii.) ami 
I believe we mn.st have reconr.so lo a Greek 
epigram for an illustrat ion : 

OtTTic €cru> TTCpooc KaTaAtt/i/iavc t ou/c 
ayopa^uiVf 

Kc<roi^ AfjLakO€iatj y yvi'rj can Kept;, 

** Namquo in malos asperrimus 

Parata tollo Cornua.” -11 orat, Kpod. 

“Jam feror in pugnus & noiidum 
Cornua sumpsi.” 

Ovid l)c Ehrictate, It is said to have been 
a cmstoui of tlie Emperor Androniciis to 
liang up in a frolic, in the portifroes of the 
Forum, the stag's horns he had taken in 
hunting, intending, as he says, by thi.s 
now kind of insignia, to <lt‘noto at once 
the manner.s of the city, iho la.sciviousnos.s 
of the wive.s lie had (lebauchod, and the 
size of the animals ho had marie liis prey, 
and that from hence tlie sarcasm .sprea<l 
abroad that the hn.sband of an adulterous 
wife bare horns, 'rhe twofold application 
of the liorn i.s .suggo.sted in a pa.ssa.ge in 
the Jinlcc of Maud Kudyn (about 1.540) ; 

“ She wuide byte and why no 
AVhan she saw her tyme, 

And witli a prety gyiine 
Gy lie her hu.sba,ride an liorno, 

To blow w ith on the morne : 
Reshrewe her wbyto skynne.” 

llazlitt'.s Popular Poetry, iv., 84. There is 
a .singular iia.ssagc upon this subject, w'hich 
I shall give, ami leave, too, without com- 
ment, a.s 1 iind it. The hi.storians are 
speaking of the monument of Thoma.s the 
first Lord Wharton, in the church of Kirby 
Stephen in Westmoreland, the crest of 
wdio.se arms wuis a biill'.s head ; “ Tbo con- 
sideration of horn.s, geneially used upon 
the cre.st, seemeth to account for wnat 
hath hitherto by no author or other per- 
son ever been accounted for ; namely the 
connexion betwixt horns and cuckolds. The 
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notion of cuckolds wearing horns prevails 
through all the modern European lan- 
guages, l^ind is of four or five hundred 
years standing. TJlie particular estimation 
of badges and distinction of arms began 
in the time of the Crusades, being then 
morei especially necessary to distinguish 
the several nations of which the armies 
were composed. Horns upon the crest, 
according to that of Silius Italicus, 

* Casside cornigera dopendens Insula^' 
were erected in terrorom ; and after the 
liusband had been absent three or four 
years, and came home in his regimental 
accoutrements, it might be no impossible 
supposition that the man who wore the 
iiorus was a cuckold. And this accounts, 
also, why no author at that time, when 
the droll notion was started, hath ven- 
tured to explain the connexion : for, woe 
be to the man in tlioso days that siiould 
liave made a joke of the Holy War ; which 
indeed, in consideration of the oxpence 
of blood and treasure attoiiding it, was a 
very serious affair.** Nicolson and Burn*8 
“History of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land,** vol. i., p. 511). Bnlwer, in his 
Chironoinia, says : “ To present the index 
and eare-finger (i.e. the fore and little 
finger) wagging, with the thumb applied 
unto the temples is their expression who 
would scornfully reprove any. The same 
gesture, if you take away the motion, is 
used, in our nimble-fingered times, to call 
one cuokokl, and to present the Badge of 
Cuckold ry, that meutall and imaginary 
horn ; seeming to cry, ‘ 0 iiian of happy 
note, whom b’ortiine meatiing highly to 
promote', hath stneke on thy forehead the 
earnest penny of 8uecoe<]ing good hicke.** 

In Greene’s Dhputation hciween a 
He Cvnyvotcher ami a She Cony- 
('atchcr^ 151)!2, is the folloAving witti- 
cism on this Iioad : “ lleo that was hit 
with the ]M)rne was piiicht at tlio heart.** 
Again: “Lot him dub licr husband 
Knight of the forked Order.’* In “Titus 
Aiidronicus,” 1591, act ii., sc. 3, the fol- 
lowing occurs : 

“ Xhnler your patience, gentle Em- 
peress, 

*Tis thought you have a gocxlly gift in 
horning. 

Jove shield your husband from his 
h«)unds to day ! 

’Tis pity, they should take him for a 
stag.’* 

Shakospoar and Ben Jenson seem both to 
have considered the horns in this light : 
“Well, he may sleep in security, for ho 
hath the horn of abundance, and the 
lightness of his wife shines through it: 
and yet ho cannot see, though he has his 
own lanthorn to light him.” 


f “What! ne/er sigh, 

Be of good cheer, man, for thou art a 
cuckold. 

*Tis done, *tis done ! nay, whrn such, 
flowing store. 

Plenty itself, falls in my lap, 

The Cornu Copiso will be mine, I 
know.** 


So in Othello, 1G22 : » 

“0 curse of marriage I 

— *Tis Destiny, unsj unnable like- 

Death. * 

Even then tliis forked plaguo is fated 
to us, 

When we do quickoii.**-— Act iii., sc* 3* 

There is the following curious epigram in 
“Witts llocreations,"* 1G40: 

“ To Festus, 

“ Festus th* art old, and yet w^uldst 
niaryod bo : 

Ere thou do so, this counsel take of me ; 

Look into Lillies Grammar, there thou*lt 
find, 

Cornu a horn, a Avord still iindcclin’d.” 


The following passage occurs in “The 
Horne exalted,** IGOl : “ Homs are signi- 
fied by the throwing out the littlo and 
fore-finger when we point at such whom 
we tacitly call cuckolds.** in “ The Eng- 
lish Fortune Teller,** by Philips, 1703, 
the autlior, speaking of a wanton’s hus- 
band, says: “He is the Avantoii wenches 
game amongst themselves, and Waggos 
sport to poynt at with two fingers.** 

Armstrong says, the inhabitants\f Min- 
orca bear hatred to the sight and name of 
a horn: “lor they never mention it but 
in anger, and then they cui\so with it, 
saying Gucnio, as tliey would Diahlo.'^ 
TIist. of Minorca, 2nd cd., 1756, p. 170. 
In Spain it is a crime as much punishable 
by the laws to put up horns against a 
neighbour’s house, as to have Avritten a 
libel against hhji. It was an offence also 
in the eye of the laAV among the Venetians, 
and a doge’s son was severely punished 
on this account in the fourteenth century. 
Hazlitt’s 1900, ii,, 742. We are 

told that even among the Indians it was 
the highest indignity that could be offered 
them even to i)oint at a horn. Comp. 
Cucholdom and Skimminoton, 


Horns at Hig:hi^ate, to 
on the. — A sufficient account of 
this usage may bo found in Hone and 
other readily accessible antliorities. ^ The 
Green Dragon at Higligato, demolished 
in 1899, was one of the houses wdiere th^ 
burlo.squo oath was administered iu tl|^ 
coaching days. The Old Red Lion waa 
another. See Ha?litt*s Proverbs, 1882,. 
p. 167. ' • 

Hornafire. — A quantity of corn for* 
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merly giveUi yearly to theMord of the 
manor for every ox worked in the plough 
orf lands within his jurisdiction. Hallin 
well, ^ 

Horoscopes. — Sheridan says: 
give some little notion of the ancients 
concerning horoscopes. The Ascendant 
was understood by them, to ho that part 
of Heaven which arises in the East the 
momonf of the child^s birth. This, con- 
taining thirty, degrees, was called the first 
house. Tn point the astrologers ob- 
served the position of the celestial con- 
stellations, the planet.s, and the fixe<l 
stars, placing the planets and the signs of 
.^0 zodiac in a figure, which they divided 
' into twelve houses, representing the whole 
of Heaven. The first was 
Angulus Orientis, (by some called the 
Horoscope), shewing the form and com- 
ple.vion of the child then born : and like- 
wise the rest liad thoir several significa- 
tions, too tedious to ho inserted here, be- 
cause of no use in the least. The heathen 
astrologers, in casting nativities, held 
that every man’s genius wa.s the compa- 
nion of liis horoscope, and that the horo- 
scope i\ as tempered by it : hence proccfnled 
that union of minds and friondsliiij which 
was observed among some. This appears 
fi'om Plutarch in his Life of Anthony, 
(ionceriiing the Genii of Anthony and C. 
Octavius. Those who have the curiosity 
of being farther infoniied in these astro- 
logical traditions, lot them consult Ptol- 
emy, Alcahitius, Albo Hali, Guido Bonat, 
ifec.*’ ^Notes on Persius, p. 79, ed. 1739. 

Horse.— Brand says: — “Perhaps it 
will bo thought no uninteresting article 
in tbi.s little Code of Vulgar Antiquities 
to mention a well-known interjection used 
by tlio country peojilo to their horses, 
when yoked to a cart, <frc. Heit or Heck ! 
I find this used in the days of Chaucer : 

‘ Thay .seigh a cart, that < largkl was 
with hay, 

Which that a carter drop forth in his 
way. 

Deep was the way, for which the carte 
stootl : 

This carter smoot and cryde as ho wer 
wood, 

'Hayt, brok; hayt, scot;’ what, spare 
ye for the stoonos !’ 

Th^^il^ame of Brok is still in common 
useainongst farmers’ draught oxen. A 
learned friend says, “ the exclamation 
‘ ‘ ^ho, Goho,’ which carmen use to their 
horses is not peculiar to this country, as I 
' have heard it ii.sed in France.” In the 
^Mactatio Abol,” one of the Towneley 
series of Mysteiies, there arc some curi- 
ous interjection al ^rms of this class. But 
in “John Bon jTlia Mast Person,” 1548, 
w© get the form ‘ ree who ’ instead of ‘gee 


wo.* Hobs the tanner, in Heywood*s l^d- 
ward IV. 1600, says or. his mare, “ Why, 
man. Brock my mare knows hf? and ree, 
and will stand when I cry ho.” As to the 
meaning of the term brock, .see Halliwell’s 
“Archaic Dictionary,” 1847, ad vocem. 
Forhy, in his “ Vocabulary,” say.^ that 
ge-ho means go-stop, and ge-wo go-go. 
Ill fact, when a driver wdshos his horso 
to stop, lie should say ho ! and when he 
desires him to proceixl, wo! The two 
words are at present confused, Ge — go 
seems to present itself in a reduplicalixf 
form in go-go, the nursery name for a 
horse. In “The Cold Yeare, 1614. A 
Deepo Snow, «fec.” printed in 1615, we 
find: “After the collier they (the team) 
ran, who cryed, hey, and hoe, and ree, 
and geo; but none of hi.s cjirtorly rotho- 
ricko was able to stay them.” “ In oUIo 
time,” (it is .said in the A/a7i in ihc Moon, 
telling fortunes to Knglislimoii, 1609, sign. 
G 3), “such as soldo horses wore wont to 
put flow'ors or bouglies upon thoir lie:»d;^ 
to reveale that they were vendible.” But 
the following passage from Flocknoe’sf 
Epigrams shews that ribbons w'ore, as at 
present, also usual: 

“ As horso-coursers thoir horses sot to 
sale, 

W^ith ribonds ou thoir foreheads and 
their tail; 

So all our poets’ gallantry no\v-a-days 

Is in the prologues and epilogues of 
thoir ptay.s.” 

In the Character of a Quack AsiroJa/jer^ 
1673, speaking of “ Itch of picture in the 
Front,” the author says: “ Tin’s sets off 
the pamphlet in a country fair, as the 
hor.se .soils the better for the ribbon, 
wherewith a jockey tyes up his tail.” 

As regards the names of horses, one of 
the earliest English Lists soems to be that 
of certain horses destined to accompany 
the forces engaged in the French war .at 
the time of the battle of Agiucourt in 1415, 
whore a very interesting entry presents 
itself in the mention of Thomas Chaucer, 
Butler of England, and of a horse, prob- 
ably his, described as Bayard Chaucer. 
Other equine designations are Lyard, 
Grey, Morell, and Horoll. See Hunter’s 
Agincourt, 1850, pp. 43, 64. Morel, 
Moriel, or Morrell became a favourite 
designation for a horse. In the fabliau of 
Eustace the Monk that daring adventurer 
makes off with Moriel, the horse of the 
Count of Boulogne, an animal of matchless 
swiftness. Among the l^luinpton Oorres- 
pondonco, under 1466, there is a mention 
of “ good morrel and his felow*.” PL 
Corr,y p. 17. In John lion and Mast 
Person (1548) the concluding lines seem 
! to point to contemporary terms for 
1 horses employed at the plouglx : 
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‘VHa I browne done ! forth^ that horsou 
crabbel • • . 

haight, vblake hab ! 

Have agayne, lyild before, hayght, ree 
who 1 — 

— Hazlitt’s Popular Poetry ^ 1864-6, iv., 
16. I'n the Diary of the first Earl of 
Hristol (1665-1751) a series of equine ap- 
pellations will be found. The list has been 
recently (1904) oornniunicated by the 
present writer to the Connoisseur, Moref 
continued to be a common term for a 
dark - coloured horse in the time of 
Elizabeth, and occurs in the familiar 
story of the Wife lopped in MoreVs 
^kin. In Twelfth Ni(jht, iii., 4, Sir An- 
drew Agiiecheok is made to propose the 
gift of his horse Grey Capilet to the man, 
whose anger he is desirous of averting. 

The horse ridden by Charles VHI. of 
France at tlie battle of Foinovo in 1495 
was callo<l Savoy, and was remarkable for 
his swiftness. Hazlitt’s Venetian Itepuh- 
he, 1900, ii., 137. Presents of hor.ses 
were frequently made to Henry VIII. by 
foreign potentates with a view to pro- 
pitiating him. Ibid,, ii, 408. 

In Hornoric times the Greeks prido<l 
themselves on their l)reo<ls of horses; but 
sorno of the inost t^clobratod came from the 
East. As it was with the Romans they 
omploye<l the swiftest and most enduring, 
not 111 the way that the modern nations 
do, but in their cliMviot ra(;es. 8t, John’s 
Ata.nnPTS and (.'Ustovis of A ncient Greece, 
1842, ii., 280-2. Tho tradition of the 
winged steed Pegasus was of coui'ise 
founded on his spee<l ; the Hellenic 
thorougli-hrcKls were said to have the 
velocity of biixls. 'fho horse of Alexander, 
call^l Bucephalvs, suggests an animal 
with a short, thick neck, and in the 
mediievai MS8., where horses are por- 
trayed, t his type is conspicuous. Equine 
nomenclature, as we know, ilates very 
far back into antiquity. Aristotle 
mentions a mare named Diaca, Amongst 
the better classes at Horne and in the 
Roman colonics tlie names of hor.ses were 
place<l ov'er the stall which each animal 
occupied, and tliese memorials have in 
some cases been preservexl in the remains 
of buiUlings. Comp. Mon-Day and Omens 
infra, and Hazliit’s Prorerbs, .1882, pp. 
37, 108. ^ * 

Horse and Hattock. Aubrey, 
in his “ Miscollanios,” gives us tlie ^fol- 
lowing most important piece of iiifoniia- 
tion respecting fairies: “When fairies 
remove from place to place they are said 
to use the words Horse and Hattock.” 

, Horse-blOCk.-^ A familiar object 
outside doors in country-houses and inns, 
to enable persons, especially hidies, to 
mount. They were in use at Pompeii, 


and go back to an era, when ridels had no 
stirrups. Fosbrooke’s Encyclopaedia, 1843, 

Horse, Dr. Story’s Wo9den, 
of Troy. — The executioner’s cart. See 
Halliwell’s Books of Charactef>s, 22. Dr. 
Story was hanged in 1571. See Hazlitt’s 
Bill. Coll., General Index in v. 

Horse-Races. — The . earliest ap- 
pear to have been instituted in England 
in Hyde Park about 1637, when Shirley’s 
Hyde Park was published,.’ Before 1646 
Charles I. established the races at Neiv- 
inarket, and we have the name of a horse 
which ivon the cup there in Shirley’s 
Poems, 1646. — Bay Tarrall. The resort 
to Epsom Downs does not seem to have 
been anterior to the closing years of the 
reign of Anne ; hut under Charles II. 
there were races at Leith under tlio con- 
trol of the Lord Provost of Edinbyngh, 
as ive learn from tho Rules or Articles 
dr«awn up for their management, and 
printed as a folio broadside. Compare 
Haydn’s Diet. v. Races for a very fair 
outline of tho subject, and Hazlitt’s 
Manual of Old Plays, 1892, v. Hyde Park. 
In 1654 and 1658 proclamations appoaretl 
forbidding for a certain term tho usual 
horse-races throughout JOngland and 
Wales. But Scotland and Ireland are 
not indicated. 

Horse-Shoe. Nailing of horse- 
shoes seems to have been practised as 
well to keep witches in, as to keep them 
out. Douce’s notes say: “The practice 
of nailing horse-shoes to thresho|jls re- 
sembles that of driving nails into the walls 
of cottages among the Romans, which 
they believed to bo an antidote against 
tlie plague : for this purpose L. Manlius, 
A. X^. C. 390, \vas named Dictator, to 
drive the nail.” “ 'fhat tho horso-shoo 
may never be pul’d from your thres- 
hold, ” occurs among the good wishes in- 
troduced by Holiday in “Tho Marriage 
of the Art.s,” IfTM. Aubrey tells us that 
“it is a thing very common to nail horse- 
shoes on the tliresholds of doors : which 
is to hinder the power of witches that 
enter into the house. Most houses of the 
West end of London have the horse-shoo 
on the threshold. It should be a horse- 
shoe that one finds.” But the horse-shoe, 
a.s it has been elsewhere explained, was 
use<l for other purposes. “ In the^^Ber- 
inudas they use to put an iron into 'the 
fire when a witch comes in. Mars i.s 
enemy to Saturn.” Aubrey adds: “ ua- 
der tlio porch of Staninfield Church in 
Suffolk, i saw a tile with a horse-shoe 
upon it, j)]ace<l there for this purpose.^ 
though one would imagine that holy water 
would alone have been sufficient. I am 
told there are many ' etcher similar in- 
stances.” Miscellanies, p. 148. In Gay’s 
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fa% of %e Old Woman ayd her Cats,” 
tho%upposed witch complains as follows: 

* . Crouds of boys 

Worg^y me with eternal noise; 

Straws laid across my pace retard, 

The horiSG-shoe’s nailed, (each thresh- 
old’s guard), 

The stunted broom the wenches hide, 
For fear that I should up and ride ; 
They*stick with pins my blooding seat, 
And bid show my secret teat.” 

Missoii. speaking on the subject of the 
horse* shoe naihxl on the door, tells us: 
“ Ayant souvent reraarque un for de 
‘Choval cloiie aii Seuils des portes (cliez 
les Gens do polite otolt’o) j’aj domande a 
phisieurs co quo cola voiiloit diro? On 
'in’a ropoiidu diverses choses ditferentes; 
mais la plus goneralo Roponse a etc, que 
«cos fors so mottoiont pour oiupoc})er, les 
SofWers d’entrer. Us rient en disant 
cela, mais ils no le disont pourtant pas 
tout-a-fait on riant; car ils croyeut qu’il 
y a la doiliins, ou <hi nioiiis qu’il pout y 
avoir quelquo vertu secrete : et s’ils n’av- 
oiqnt pas cotto opinion, ils iie s’amuso- 
roient pas a clmicr ce for a lour porto.” 
Travoh in England, p. 192, In Mon- 
mouth- street, says Brand, “ many horse- 
shoes nailed J:o tho thresholds are still to 
bo seen (1797), There used to bo ono at 
the coriHU' oi Tiittlo Queen-streot, ilol- 
born. Sir H. Klli.s, on the 2()th of Ax).ril, 
1813, counted no fewer than seventeen 
horso-sluK's in Mon mo nth -street nailed 
against the slops of doors. There was 
ono 1809 over tho door of a xulvate 
<1 welling in Fulhain, near tho Bishop’s 
Palace. There is a saying: “ Wlien 
a fool fiiidKS a horse-shoe, ho thinks 
aye tJie like to do.” Tlie Kditor was driv- 
ing witJi the late Mr. Heniy Stojies, an 
Fast Anglian, in a hansi'm cab in tlio 
Borough in 1887, wlien tljo horse siippo<I 




are unnoticed by Strutt, Halliwell, Nares, 
and others. 

Hot Cockles or Haufos Co- 
quilles. — Aubrey savuS that at funerals 
in parts of Yorkshire one of the pastimes 
was Hot Cockles, and what follows illus- 
trates this observation to a certain ex- 
tent, although Aubrey does not notice the 
cotmectioii. “ Young wenches,” says lie, 
“have a wanton sport, which they call 
‘^souldiiig of cockle-bread, viz,, they getl 
upon :i table-board, and then gather u p , 
their knees and their coatos with their ^ 
hands as high as they can, and then they 
Avabblo to and fro and say these words, 
viz. : 

My dame is sick and gonno to bed, 

And I’ll go mowld my cDckle-bread. 

In Oxfordsliiie the maids, wheii they liave 
put. theniselves into tho lit posture, say 
thus : 

My granny is sick, and now is dead, 

An<I wco’l goo mould some cockle- 
bread. 

\Tp iny heels and down with my 
head, 

And thivS is tho way to mould cockle- 
broad, 

I di<l imagine nothing to have been in 
this but iiK'ro wanton ness <>f youtli, (Here 
ho misquotos , I it venal, vi., 129.) But I 
liud in Ihirchardus, in his Alcthoaus Con- 
fiicndi. on ilto Vli. Commandment, ono 
of y® Articles ot interrogating a young 
w'oman is, if she did e\er sithi<ierr punoin 
clunihus, iv.u] then hake it, and give it to 
ono that she h)ve<l to c^ato, ut tncijo- 
rem 'in(nlviii rjurdi'Sfcrct uiitor? So lioro 
1 liud it to he a roliqne of Naturall Mag- 
ick, an tinlawfnll pliiltnim.” The full 
question pat to the woJiian was, accord- 
ing to Grimm’s citation of Burcliardus, 


Fecist i (jUikI qna'flaTU iniilici 


fac?oro 


its shoe, and Mr. .Stopcs at pm o leapt nut | solenl , prosi<M nnnt so in faciom, et <]isco- 
•of the cab aiul securo<l iV to place it over \ opertis natibus .inlunit, nt supra nudas 
the door of bis office. It is a T)ie(:e of; nate.s oonllciatui’ panis, ot eo decocto 

i ; . , . * i . i ^ xj 


iScotish folk-lore, that a horse-.slme naile<l 
to the mast of a lisliing-smack will pro- 
'tect it against the weather. 

The bawds of Am.stordam believefl (in 


tradunt mrsriti.s suis ad coiiiedondnm. Hoc 
idoo faciiint nt plus exarfloscant in amo- 
rom illaium.” Cockle setnns to bo, in 
fact, a corruption of tho French coquille, 


1687) that a hor.se-shoe wdiich had cither i which TiO Roux (Dictionnatre Comique, 

been found or stolen, placed on the cliim- : 1786. v. ('ootrillc.) savs, “Dans lo sens libre 
1 111 * ^ 11 . . ' ■ 


iiey-hearth, would bi ing good luck to their j signifio a 
houses. They also believiHi that horse’s ; femme,” 


a mots converts la naturo d’une 

, , ’ for which ho quotes a passage 

diiyUifklroppt^l before tlio house, and put j from the flislorn uf Frunt ion. Hot 
fresh beliind the door, w^ould produce the : Cockle.s is therefore Hautes Coquille,s; 
samp <3ffect. l*utanisme d'Amsixrdamj i and tho cnstojji is verv likolv to have been 
-'p]^60-7. - • ‘ .... 


intrcwluced In’ther from Franco. We know 


Horse-Trick. — A nuptial .sceme is | that cockle-broad was the term applied to 
’ntroducod into Heywood’s “Woman : bread of a coarse brand, made jiartly of 
Ailde with Kindnesse,” 1607. Among | cockle, and it seems very likely thaV ip 
the steps in dancing mentioned there, 1 j England the two phra.ses wore confused, 
observe the horsc-tpiek*and the cro.ss-point. j and at an early period tho distinction lost 
"Those two terp.iichorcan accomplishments | between tlie thitig supposed to be made 
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and tho part, on which it was to be 
kneaded, our cockle and the French co* 
quille boipg so near in sound. The quo- 
tation from UurcharduB is important, 
because it denionstlates that the practice 
was not confintvl to the young, but was a 
general usage among females. Tho late 
Mr. Cooto had heard part of the rhyme 
given above employed in his time by a 
nurse to a baby, as she tossed it in her 
lap : 

Up with your heels, and down with your 
head, 

That is the way to make cockle-bread, 

which is a singular instance not only of 
survival, but of distortion. "J'aking this 
usage or cooklo-brcad and its sundry out- 
growths as a whole, it has merely to bo 
re<liciited of it, 1 think, that wo owe our 
now'Iedge of sucli practices to the casual 
removal of the veil, and by men working 
on totally different lines, like Aubrey and 
Burchaixlt, from tho darker phases of the 
human character and tho liidden impuri- 
ties of life. Tliat libidinous impulses are 
capable of these and similar excesses, no 
roqijirod to bo told ; but the Apostles 
of folk-lore, Aubrey, and Burchardt, tlie 
publislior of real or supposed scenes in 
the Confessional, have, each from his own 
point of view, disci os(xl here a touch of 
the less divine part of their own physi- 
ology and ours. They have given a few j 
paragraphs whore they might have given i 
volumes. After ;ill, 1 entertain a con- j 
victiori that, ^^\th respect to these hot I 
cockles and likewise to leap -candle, 1 
we are merely on the thres]K)ld of the in- ■ 
quiry ; there is ?ii ore than Auhrey says, or 1 
than appears on tho surface, pretty ! 
clearly; and the question stands at pro- I 
had pickcHl np by [ 
accident the husk of some lost suh.stance. I 
hpoaking conjecturally, but with certain I 
sidelights to encourage me, this .seems a | 
case of the iusousihlo <]egradation of rite 
into custom. 

Wright furnishes an account of this 
sport, as practise^l both hero and abroa^l, 
tending to shew that its character 
was^nuxlifiod, and possibly its original 
mcidence forgotten, at a‘ later period, 
unless tliere wore different types. 
For the description and accompanying il- 
lustrations seem to go no farther than to 
portray a variety of hlindmanhs buff or 
iioodman blind, while the one above given 
represents something infinitely Io.s.s inno- 
cent, and is not even suggested by Mr. 
Wright. Ill the following passage from 
Stevenson’s Twelve ^fonrtJls, 16G1, under 
Octtlber, (which work, lot us recollect, 
was originally a reissue of a 1620 book), 
a different recreation seems to be 
int^ded : — “It is now not amisso 


to play at hot -cockles « unh^sse 
coals bo the cheaper.” Possiblj^f it 
is the same as is described in the 
Vindication of ChrisimaSy 1651, as “ a 
harmless sport.” Compare Nares, 

1859, in V. We have here pi;pbably the 
transition successively from a rite to 
what Nates makes of it, and to a mean- 
ingless nursery rhyme. But, again, Mr. 
Ditchfield (Old English CvlstornsJ^, 1890, 
p. 64, informs us independently that at 
Norwich on Shrove Tuesdsw" they sell at 
tho bakers’ and confectioners’ ?hops a 
small currant-loaf called a coquille, and 
that in the shop-windows a notice is set 
up, that “ hot coquilles” are to bo had 
at eight in the morning and four in the 
afternoon. This is survivjil with a differ- 
ence, and another type of coquille, and the 
form is curious in connection with the 
Lowestoft largie, 

Houae, Haunted* — Pliny telfs^ua 
that houses wore anciently hallowed 
against evil spirits with brimstone ! Gay 
gives us a line description of a haunted 
house : 

“Now there spreaden a rumour that 
ovorich night 

Tho rooms ihauntecl been by many a 
sprite, 

Tho miller avoucheth, and all there- 
about, 

That they full oft licaron the hellisli 
rout ; 

8omo saine they hear the gingling of 
chains, 

And some hath heard the PsQ^ut 'ie& 
straiiios, 

At mi<l night some tho headless liorsw*^ 
irneot, 

And some e.spien a corse in a white 
shoot. 

And oothor things, fayo, elfin, and clfe, 

And shapes that fear creaton to itself.” 

Bounio has proservod the form of 
exorcising a m-iinted house, a truly 
tedious process for tho expulsion of 
demons, who, it sliould seem, have 
not been easily forroto<i out of their 
quarters, if one may judge of their 
unwillingness to depart by tho prolixity 
of this romoval-Avarrant. Antiq, Vulg^y. 
1725, ch. ii. 

House-Wariningr-~'Thi3 is to the 
present day a well-understood exp]^S?ion 
for the entertainment which it is usuiiMo 
give on removal to a new house, or es- 
tablishmeut of a household. The phtfajo- 
occurs in a letter from Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London, to Lord Burleigh, July 
30, 1577 : “ Upon Tuesday we had little oi‘ 
no business, saving that the Shoemakeft. 
of London [the Corcjwainers’ Gildl, having 
builded a fairo and*a'«ewe Hall, mad& 
a royalle feast for theiro friends, which 
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th^ call I their house-wArming.*’ It 
woi3d not be difficult to accumulate 
iftstances of the use of the term in 
later gorrespondonce ; but I do not hap- 
pen to h^o met with any earlier example. 
Pepys, in his Diary, Nov. 1, 11)66, notes 
having received a noble cake as a gift, and 
going the same day with his wife and 
others, and the addition of somo wine, to 
houso-^^arm Betty Miclicll. I'iio cere- 
mony has lone been exclusively performed 
at the cost ot^the householder himself. 

Houtieleek. — It was thought form- 
erly (and the idea is not perhaps entirely 
extinct) “ that if the herb houseloek, or 
syngreen, do grow on the house-top, the 
same house is never stricken with light- 
ning or thunder.^’ It is still common 
in many parts of England, to plant the 
herb liouse-lcck upon the tops of cottage 
hdlio.s. 

Hovc-Dance. 'fho Court-<lanco. 

IlalliwcU, 

Huer'S- — Persons employed to wat(i]i 
on the Cornish coasts, aiul to give tlie 
alarm through a long trumpet, which they 
carry, of the apiiroach of the shoals of 
pilchards. 

Hugfh’s St. I Day. - The best popu- 
lar account of St. Hugh, Bisliop of Lin- 
coln, may bo read in Hone’s “ Every-Day 
Book,” under Nov„ 17. 'riiis was also 
the Shoemakers’ feast, St. Hugh being the 
patron of the ” gentle craft,” and from a 
notice in ” The Christmas Prince,” 1607, 
the fraternity are to bo suspected of hav- 
ing sometimes overstepped the bounds of 
strict decorum and sobriety on the great 
professional holiday : 

” Bouzer I am not, but mild, sober 
Tuesday, 

As catt in cap ca.s'o, if 1 light not on 
St. Hewsday,” 

Compare Queen Elizabeth's Arccssion. 

Hunt the Slippc^ir. — This game is 
noticed by Rogers in the “ rieasures of 
Memory,” 1. 35; 

“ Tw£?b here we chas’d the slipper by 
its sound,” 

It is a holiday game which was till lately 
in vogue, and is played by children of ! 
various growths, sitting on the carpet in 
i^gpliele. 

Hunting: of the Ram. -See Eton 

Hunting the Fox. — An early boy’s 
game. See Halliwell in v. 

Huntingrdon. — The whole of the 
freemen of the borough assemble in the 
market-place on tlm morning of Septem- 
ber ICth. The of an ox, borne on 

two poles, is placed at the head of a pro- 


cession composed of the freemen and their 
sons, a certain number of them bearing 
spades and sticks. Three chec^rs having 
been given, the procession moves out of 
the town, and proceeds to tho nearest 
point of the borough boundary, where the 
.skull is lowered. Tlie procession then 
moves along the boundary lino df tljo 
borougji, the skull being dragged along 
the* fine as if it w^ore a ijlough. The boun- 
Tfary-holes are dug afrosli, and a boy 
thrown into tho hole and .'struck with 
spade. At a particular point called 
lilackstone Leys rofreshmeiits are pro- 
vided, and the boys compote for prizes. 
The skull is then raised aloft, ami the pro- 
cession returns to the market-place, and 
then disposes after three more cheers 
have boon given. Antiquary^ 1892. 

Hunt’s Up. A tune played on the 
horn to awakoit tho huntsmen on the 
morning of the chase. See Halliwell in V. 

Hurling:. A game at ball, played 

with two sides, and a favourite pastime in 
Cornwall, whore at present it is exclu- 
sively pursued. A description of it may be 
found in the Avilqitary, January, 1888. 
Tlio rocks callcxl Ihe rjiirlors, near Lis- 
keard, are traditionally said to have owed 
their origin to tho conversion into stone 
of certain players at this game on a Sun- 
day. As early as 1654 a hurling mat-cU 
was })layod in Hyde Park ladore tfjo J*ro- 
tector and his (‘ouncil between tifly Cor- 
nishineii wearing rc^^l eaps and lifty others 
wearing white. 

Hurly-Hackot.- .\n early school 
hoy’s diversion in Scotland, wliicli ai)- 
pears to have consisted in s]i<ling down a 
sfuirp incline. It is menti()ne<l by Sir 
David Lymlsay as comnum to adults in a 
passage rjiioto:! in Southey’s Commonplace 
Book, 2nd Series, p. 310. 

Hydo Park Fair. A cant expres- 

sion for Tyburn. See Hazlitt’s ifand^ 
hook, 1867, under T. ii. 

Hydromancy. — V’^ery anciently a 
.si)ocies of hydrom«ancy appears to have 
been i)r.aetised at wells. ‘‘The Druids,” 
says Bor base, ” (as we have great reason 
to think) pretended to predict future 
events, not ordy from holy wells and run- 
ning streams, but from tlie rain and snow 
water, which, when settled, and after- 
wards stirr’d either by oak-leaf, or branch 
or magic wand, might exhibit appearances 
of ^reat information to the quick-sighted 
Druid, or seem so to do to the credulous 
enquirer, when the priest was at full 
liberty to roproscht the appearances as 
ho thought most for his purpose.*’ Antiq. 
of Cornwall, 137. To the divinatio^ by 
water also must be referred the following 
passage in a list of superstitious practices 
preserved in the “Life of Harvey the 
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Conjuror/' 1728, ^ ^ Immersion 6f 

ifrooden bowls in water, sinking inckarxn^ 
and inch&nted amulets nnder water, or 
burying them n!»der a' stone iit a 
grave in a churchyard/': I suppose 
the following species of divination 
must * bo considered as a vestige of 
tiK? ancient hydromancy. An essay- 
ist introduces a person . siirpii^iog a 
lady and her company in close cabal over 
their coffee; the rest very intent upofT 
who by her dress and intelligence he 
guessed was a tire-woman : to Tvhich she 
added the secret of divining by coffee- 
grounds: she was then in full inspiration, 
and with much solemnity observing the 
atoms round the cup : on one hand sat a 
widow, on the other a maiden lady, both 
attentive to the predictions to be given of 


their futut^ lhtev/ TEe^l^^ (KNs acquflntH 
ance), tho* mati^ed; was no it> 

contemplating her cup than the bthev twT>. 
They assured him that every^ cast|fOf the 
cup is a picture. of all one's lifo'lto come : 
and every transaction and ^ efSrcuinstance 
is delineated with tho»exact6st certainty." 
Gents. Mag., March, 1781. The same 

S ractice is noticed in the “Ooniloisseur," 
o. 56, where a girl is representeS divin- 
ing to find out of what raink her husband 
shall bo : I have seen hinc several times 
in coffee grounds with a swbru' by his 
side ; and he was once at the bottom of a 
tea cup in a coach and six with two foot- 
men behind." 

Hynny-Pynny. — A game played 
with marbles in Devon and Somerset, See 
Halliwell in v. 









